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Beyond Game Theory 


Anatol Rapoport 


Fights, Games, and Debates. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
, 


1960. Pp. vii + 400. $6.95. 


Reviewed by FRANK REsTLE 


Anatol Rapoport, the author, is a math- 
ematical biologist who came to this 
country from Russia in the carly 1900's, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Chicago, and, since 1955 has been 
Professor of Mathematical Biology and 
Senior Research Mathematical Biologist 
at the University of Michigan’s Mental 
Health Research Institute. His earlier 
books include Science and the Goals of 
Man (1953). The reviewer, Frank Res- 
tle, is, with only very minor changes, 
the same Frank Restle who reviewed 
Suppes and Atkinson's. Markov Learn- 
ing Models for Multi-Person Interac- 
tions (1960) CP June 1962, 7, 237) 
and who authored Psychology of Judg- 
ment and Choice (1961) CP. Sep. 
1962 7, 318). is now Professor of Psy- 
chology at Indiana University and con- 
tinues to be a theoretical and mathe- 
matical psychologist. He has worked on 
concept formation, discrimination learn- 
ing, judgment and choice, individual 
andl group problem-solving, and on the 
experimental study of open and closed 
belief systems. His main working hy- 
pothesis is that clear and definite theory 
can be written on many topics to an- 


swer a variety of questions, and is not 
the prerogative of S-R, mechanical, or 


any other particular conceptual stand- 
point; nor is it limited to measurements 
of threshold nor to the phenomena and 


principles of “simple learnin; 


N twenty years, Game Theory has 
I developed from a mathematical 
curiosity to a technical specialty, and, 
as a modern theory of competition, 
Game Theory has an almost official 
status among the elite of the Western 


world. It is the “scientific” theory of 
conflict. 
This book studies conflict in a 


broader context. The title is apt, for 
Rapoport's thesis is that. conflicts may 
be of three kinds: "fights" intended to 
destroy the enemy; "games,? which end 
when the opponent, outplayed within 
a system of rules, concedes defeat; and 
"debates" which terminate in a meet- 
ing of the minds, when the antagonist 
is convinced and becomes an ally. These 
concepts of conflict bring to mind (after 
some gentle prodding by the author 
the demand for “unconditional surren- 
der” which made World War II a fight; 
the maneuvering of threats, brinkman- 
ship, counterforce- and countervalue- 


strategies of the militaristic aspects of 


ANATOL Rapoport 


the Cold War (concepts. openly 


based 
on Game Theory); and what is hope- 
fully called. “The War for Men's 


Minds," the current debate which, as 
of this writing, has not dissolved. in 
thermonuclear explosion. 

In Part I of the book, the theory of 
fights is exemplified by ; 
mathematical 2 


Richardson's 
models of the 1940s, 
which describe an arms race antag- 
one another to new 
efforts, until war erupts 


onists stimulating 


the epidemic 
spread of war fever, and various models 
of classical economic competition, eco- 
logical competition, 


: symbiosis and para- 
Sllism, 


Rapoport 


properly 
these theories of 


criticizes 
“Social Physies™ for 
using a deterministic "differential e 
“on™ approach, and because 
only the external shape 
out plumbing to 
underlie conflict. 


qua- 
thev give 
of things with- 


the decisions which 


Part II of the book deals with Game 
Theory in the conceptual nonsmathe- 
matical fashion of Luce and Raiffa. 
The discussion and critique are beauti- 
fully done, and Rapoport points with 
a sure finger to the collapse of strategic 
thinking when applied to situations 
which Toive an element of cooper- 
ation along with competition. Rapoport 
states a strong thesis; that game theory 


does not quite make sense in non- 


zero 
games and 


in N-person games, spe- 
cifically because no such games inv 


olve 
cooperation whereas the b 


asis of game 
theory is pure competition. This po- 
sition is harder to defend than the more 
diffuse criticisms of Luce and Raiffa, 
but Rapoport mak à convincing case, 

Part III of the book is, so far as I 
know, original, for it 
analysis of conflicts in 
ticipants Uy to convert 


Ta theory begins 


Learning 


is a systematic 
which the par- 
one another, 


in Psychology. 
and perception, says Rapo- 
port, involve selecting certain aspects 
of a situation as important, Here Gib- 


son and Gibson, and Donald Campbell 
might have been cited, 


and orient- 
ing and observing resp 


onses, hypothesis 


and expectancy theories, might have 
been brought to bear; Rapoport satis- 
fied himself y 


ith more 
Jarl Rogers, 
sing 
as salie 


clinical sources, 
Conflict ari 
groups se 


especially Ç 
when Oppo: 
aspects nt in the 


important issues à 
ment to i 


es, in Rapo- 


Categories 
and value: m 


n. 


blind to my 
recours, 


If myo 


Pponent is 
I have 


a few 


is not in 
to explain aw. 
Sy pointing 
Psychoana 
in the M, 


n try 


ay 
Selections 


to 
5 es a 

(appealing t id^ 

manner (a 


alues) But 
C S not in ir io ni 
to disbelieve me? T d poe and tends 
or Certainly Bac 5 
" "ast and We TES » 
Uis position. SNATCH, About 


e Problem of « " 
on 
2 iet under these 


conditions is what R 
bate. His proposals c 
ized in a few lines, but they include 
(1) "Conveying to the opponent 


he has been heard and 
(2) 


apoport calls de- 


annot be summar- 


that 

understood, 
ion of validity 
(3) "In- 


"Delineating the regi 
of the opponent's stand,” and 
ducing the assumption of 
This last, which is crucial, is the step 
of getting the Opponent to enter the 
spirit of the debate by listening to our 
side and delineating the region in which 
our arguments are v; lid. 

Step 1 has a clear criterion—I state 
MY opponents case so well that he must 


similarity. 


capitulate and agree that I have stated 
it well, 
Step 2 depends upon the assumption, 


nicely illustrated, that any sentence in 
natural langu 


age (or, for that matter, 
in mathe 


matics) which is not a clear- 
cut form 


al contradiction, has 
of va 


| “region 
diy," which is to say, a set of 
conditions within which it is true. As 
Rapoport points out, our purpose may 
be to Show where the opponent's posi- 
tion is invalid, but it is logically equiva- 
lent and psychologically prefe 
show Where it is valid. 

For Step. 3 


rable to 


Rapoport provides, in 
the last. two chapters of his book, a 
beautiful illustration by giving “The 
Case for Collectivism" 


and “The Case 
employing his own 
tal if imperfect suc- 
At the end there js a bare sug. 
gestion of how or why such 
should solve anything, 
flict, he 


for Individualism,” 


Principles with unus, 
ec 


debate 


By Studying con- 


change ourselves, 


S, we may 


| =a give way 


Protagonists take à 


of their opponents and 
partial control and 


Opponent's actions This advantage 
makes game theory Somewhat 
moral and considerably 
than the fighting orie 
give Way to de 
nists both c 
(as in 


to games when 
Account of the 


the 
values 


gain a 
Prediction. of the 


thereby 


more 
more effe, 
ntation, 
bates when 


Ctive 
Games 
prot ag- 
can lose 
now; 


the 
an gain or both 


arms race 
est can gain 
industria] might to 
an be 
moral to 
3 but is R 
effective? 


the 
East and w 
their 

Poses, 
is 


both 
by throwing 
useful pur- 


destroyed VH 
Scek 


> and both c 
certainly 
of the mind: 
9f debate 


a meeting 


apoport’s method 
If 


choose to 


game, my opponent 
lose. Ie is 


can either eame or 
But if I 
choose to debate, can I drag my reluc- 
tant opponent into the debate? l 

Certainly the exercise of Rapoports 
steps 1 


forced to game. 


and 2, stating the opponent: 
re : : velis 
view and finding its region of validity 
[ , 101 

increases my own breadth of cognitie 


sae j I; 
and helps in finding common. groune 


print 
But steps 1 and 2 are also a blueprir 


i 1 nt 
for a deadly subversion, The oppone 


; ; Josi- 
cannot refuse to listen to his own | 


ny 
tion well stated and defended, but my 


a errs 
Statement of it threatens to undermit 


his morale and political 


support. Ie 
it i is 
must enter the debate, Also, it is to es 
B Reca 
advantage to enter the debate. Rec 
the 


experiment, in 


and 
Fouraker 


the Siegal Y 
Monograph on bargaining, in 
which participant A knows the 
of B for the several 


might be made, 


payoffs 
x at 
possible deals tha 


but B does not know 
the payoffs of A, In a competitive 
Sense, A is at a terrible disadvantage 
for he 


cannot. obtain 
obstinant B for 


it is even More | 


agreement. from 
an equitable deal; but 
ikely that no deal will 
be made at all, to the disadvantage of 
both. A should tell B the 
is prudent for B t 
Would they, 


facts, and it 


© listen and learn. 
> then, debate? 


Rapoport's conce 
bate makes Sense, 
thinkers about 
profound. an 


Pt of an ethical de- 
Unlike most current 
conflict, he combines à 

alysis of the problem with 
à well-defined course of action. The 
book is a guide for makers of policY 
and leaders of opinion who would work 
for a Peaceful world, For psychologists: 
it is a rich source of ideas. For signifi- 
Cant research 


A 
9n the problems of ou 
time, 


Statistics and Spice 


R. S. Rodger 
Statistical 


An Intr 
don: 


1961, 


Reasoning in Psychology: 
oduction and Guide, Lov, 
University Tutorial Press 
Pp. viij 4 204. 15s, 


Reviewed by Rorery PER Orp 
The author, R, 5, Rodger, received hi 


A 


e^. Dime a — s 


LG 


S 


i 


7 


| 


MA from the University of Edinburgh 
in 1956 and his PhD from Queen's Uni- 
versity in Belfast in 1961. He has been 
a lecturer at Queen’s since 1956 but in 
September, 1962, he moved to Australia 
to take up the post of Senior Lecturer 
n Psychology at the University of Syd- 
ney. The reviewer, Robert Perloff, re- 
ceived his PhD from Ohio State in 
1951 and soon went to work as a re- 
search psychologist in the Department 
of the Army, serving as Chief of the 
Statistical Research and Consultation 
Unit of the Army Personnel Office. 
Then for four years he served as Di- 
rector of Research and Development for 
Science Research Associates in Chicago 
but in 1959 he retreated from the harsh 
world of government and industry to 
take up an associate professorship at the 
department of psychology at Purdue 
University, where, the chances are, he is 
working harder than he ever has in all 


of his life. 


y one seeking a low calorie but 


high protein acquaintance with 
the fundamentals of modern. statistics 
should examine Rodgers lean though 
generally solid treatment of much of 
the “reasoning underlying the simpler 
basic statistical techniques.” 

While modest in length (166 pages, 
exclusive of bibliography, 
tables, and index), this Lilliputian book 
(approximately 5x7 inches) is remarka- 
bly Odyssean in its trustworthy recon- 
struction of the conceptual bricks and 


exercises, 


stics. 


mortar of psychological sta 

For instance, the constraints of brevity 
notwithstanding, the author treats 
creditably 1) the properties of scales of 
measurement; 2) the nature of graphic 
methods, with a digest of rules for con- 
structing graphs; 3) the nature of and 
differences among the more frequently 
encountered. statistical distributions; 4) 
randomness and probability; and 5) 
statistical hypotheses, together with their 
decision errors, Indeed, Rodgers suc- 
cinct treatment. of psychological proba- 
oi'ity vs. statistical probability, unbiased 
‘biased estimators, and one-tailed vs. 


and biz c 
two-tailed tests, may well communicate 


more effectively to bemused students 
*han heretofore more elaborate accounts 
, 


Jof these concepts. 


Criticisms of the Rodger book must 
be tempered with a reiteration of his 
objective to “encourage understanding 
and guide further reading rather than 
to develop a rule-of-thumb technique.” 
Still, one might regret with some justifi- 
cation his failure to discuss such es- 
sentials as the simple analysis of vari- 
(per) 
centiles, or correlational techniques be- 
yond the Pearson product-moment. The 
author does not deny the importance of 


ance, nonparametric statistics, 


these topics; rather, he ignores them, 
for they are beyond the scope of the 
book. Unfortunately, they are not be- 
yond the scope of the typical reader's 
statistical needs. 

The topics, and 
more, are covered variously by other 
introductory statistics books, viz., those 
by Blommers and Lindquist, Downie 
and Heath, Edwards, Guilford, Hoel, 
MeNemar, and Walker and Lev. These 
books are generally capable of standing 
by themselves, insofar as the “blood- 
of statistics. are 
the brand of elementary statistics en- 


aforementioned 


and-guts” concerned, 
abling an individual to face his data 
and, with efficiency, do something with 
them, descriptively, inferentially, and 
interpretatively. Rodger's book, lamen- 
tably, is not adequate for this kind of 
operation. It must be followed, or ac- 
companied, by one of the foregoing 


basic texts, which concentrate on how 
to analyze and interpret data, 
(Incidentally, the answers to exercise 
14 in the back of the book are incorrect, 
although this will be noted in an er- 


ratum slip in future copies of the book. 
And curiously, Rodger’s otherw 
rent bibliography Guilford's 
1936 edition of Psychometric Methods, 
rather than the second (1951). edition.) 

Statistical, Reasoning in Psychology 
tends to grow on you. At first, this re- 


cur- 
includes 


viewer's superficial appraisal was nega- 
tive to lukewarm. Only after recogniz- 
ing the authors objectives, accepting 
rather than fighting them, and acknowl- 
edging a place on the psychologists 
shelf of a compact “‘what-and-why’ 
along with the more conventional ‘how’ 
books, did he begin to appreciate the 
value of Rodgers efforts. To many 
psychologists the judicious brevity af 
this book may be a blessing, et a 
handicap, especially if 


they share 


Thoreau’s sentiment that “It is life near 
the bone where it is sweetest.” 


See Appendix C 


Richard A. Beaumont and James W. 
Tower 


Executive Retirement and Effective 
Management. (Industrial Relations 
Monograph, No. 20) New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors, 
1961. Pp. viii + 248. $7.50. 


Reviewed by ALLYN M. MUNGER 


Both authors, Richard Beaumont and 
James Tower, are members of the staff 
of the firm Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors. Neither is a psychologist. The 
reviewer, Allyn Munger is a psychol- 
ogist, one who took his PhD at Tulane 
University in 1951 and moved into 
industrial psychology. He worked first 
as a research associate with Richar son, 
Bellows and Henry and later in a sim- 
ilar capacity for Esso Standard Oil, in 
South America and for the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. Now he is 
a staff psychologist with The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 


T PRIMARY purpose of this book is 

an attempt to focus on the prob- 
lems faced by corporations in their 
retiring of executives. It tries to ex- 
amine the practices and problems and 
stems from a mail survey of 
panies. Its impact as a research study is 
reduced considerably in that only 228 
answers full enough 
to be used. However, it « 
that no real harm h 
few 


750 com- 


companies supplied 


an be estimated 


as been done, since 


conclusions are drawn from the 


> and most of the text is based on 
Personal interviews 46 


questionnaire, 


study 


carried 
companies following the 


out in 


According to the authors, there seem 
to be two major 


ment: 


approaches to retire- 
those companies with 


d a flexible 
retirement age for 


i executives, and those 
with a mandatory retirement age There 


are advantages and disadvantages 


à as 
could be expected. to either 


approach 


Linguistic House of Many Mansions 


Sol Saporta (Ed.), Prepared with the assistance of Jarvis R. Bastian 


Psycholinguistics: A Book of Readings. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 


Winston, 1961. Pp. v + 551. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Carotyn K. AND ARTHUR W. 


Sol Saporta, editor of the present vol- 
ume, is Associate Professor of Romance 
Linguistics at the University of Washing- 
ton who has had an interest in psycho- 
linguistics since his 1953 participation 
in the SSRC seminar mentioned in the 
review. Dr, Saporta was helped in this 
present project by Jarvis Bastian, a psy- 
chologist who took his PhD at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and is now at the 
Haskins Laboratory in New York. The 
reviewers, Carolyn K. and Arthur W, 
Staats, both received their doctoral 
training at UCLA and both are 
at the Arizona State 
lyn K. as an associate brofessor of soci- 
ology and psychology, Arthur W. asa 
professor of psychology. The form 
an experimentally inclined Social psy- 
chologist, with a special interest in com- 
munication and attitude formation. The 
latter is a student 0 
Operant and res 
they apply 
cially to th 


now 
University, Caro- 


er is 


f the principles of 
bondent conditioning as 
to complex behavior, espe- 
i te development and func- 
tion of language. The two Staats are 
now collaborating on 1) a book in the 
area where their interests meet and 2) 
a research program in language that 
Presently focuses on the operant condi- 


tioning of reading in four-year-old chil- 
dren. : 


T 1953, Sponsored by 4 Committee 


- and Psychology of 
the Social Science Research Council 

> 
search seminar to 
scholars from both 
ed. The re 


and in- 


STAATS 


formation theory. 


This seminar, now 
nine years past, 


led to the question, at 
least in the minds of the present re- 
viewers, of whether the seminar would 
finally yield a vigorous hybrid fruit, or 
whether the two species might sepa- 
rate, unaltered by any genetic flow. 

Now, one of the graduate student 
participants in that first research semi- 
nar has brought us a collection of read- 
ings which illuminates where the dis- 
ciplines are unified, how they may be 
mutually stimulating, as well as the 
extent to which they separately ap- 
proach problems of language. Many of 
the original members of the Commit- 
tee or Seminar are represented in this 
new attempt at interdisciplinary com- 
munication; the list includes Osgood, 
Carroll, Jenkins, Greenberg, G. A, 
Miller, Leopold, Lotz, and Lenneberg. 
Many other distinguished contributors 
are also included; Skinner, Hockett, 
Chomsky, Quine, Jakobson, Weinreich, 
and Brown are here, to name only a 
few, 


Tf the list of contributors were 
enough to demonstrate it 
amination of the table of contents will 
indicate that Ppsycholinguistics js indeed 
a field of great breadth, 
widely different are 
chology. 


not 
> à cursory ex- 


encompassing 
as of human psy- 
—from acoustics to child 
velopment—as well as v 
of descriptive ling 
the formid 


de- 
arious phases 
uistics. Saporta solves 
able task of organizing such 
a field by ordering his 43 selections into 
the following eight main Parts: the 
nature and function of language; ap- 
Proaches to the study of language; 
Speech Perception; the sequential or- 
ganization of linguistic events; the se- 
mantic aspects of linguistic events; 


language acquisition, bilinguilism and 
language change; pathologies of linguis- 
tic behavior; and linguistic relativity 
and the relation of linguistic processes 
to perception and cognition. Through 
this organization the editor clearly 
makes the point that similar phenomena 
are studied within the different. disci- 
plines. 

Nevertheless, even when the subject 
matter is the same, diversity in ap- 


proaches is the most dominant theme 
of the book. Each part e 


‘cept the first 
cuts across the two primary disciplines, 
providing some theory or formulation, 
as well as reports of empirical research, 
the latter either in the form of experi- 
mental articles or excerpts from reviews 
of experimental studies. The great. di- 
versity and breadth of these selections 
may be illustrated by referring to the 
last two sections. Material in the part 


on pathologies, for example, ranges 
from an experimental analysis of stut- 
tering in terms of the principles and 
procedures of operant conditioning (by 
Flanagan, Goldiamond and Azrin), to 
a theoretical article by Jakobson which 
analyzes aphasia in terms of linguistic 
units. The section on linguistic rela- 
tivity demonstrates 
continuum 


another 
research methodology, 
ranging from interpretation based upon 
naturalistic evidence on the one hand 
to complex experimental 
laboratory rese 


existing 
of 


designs in 
rch on the other. Thus, 
the topic is introduced with Whorf's 
persuasive philosophical arguments that 
as a function of language not all ob- 
Servers are led by the same physical 
evidence to the same picture of the 
universe; and the section ends with an 
experiment by Terman, Lawless and 
Marshall on the effect of language on 
subjects’ reproduction of visually pre- 
sented forms—an experimental design 
with four interaction me 


an squares, 
From the unilateral approaches of 
many selections, and the lack of inte- 
gration of the basic principles of the 
two fields, one might gain the impres- 
sion that union may be more easily 
complished in name than 
Indeed, this suspicion might have been 
intensified if Saporta had included such 
selections as Chomsky’s (1959) 


to annihilate in both principle a 
tent 


ac- 
in practice. 


attempt 


nd con- 


Skinner's approach to language, 


ET ctis. lest we overstate the di- 
versity and conflict in the field, we must 
point to the number of selections that 
successfully integrate principles and 
methods from the separate disciplines. 
Hockett's review of Shannon and Weav- 
ers Mathematical Theory of Communi- 
cation is an outstanding example of 
potential compatibility and cooperation 
because it represents a linguist’s analy- 
sis of the theory's possible contribution 
to linguistics. Interdisciplinary r arch 
of an empirical nature is also repre- 
sented, c.g, in Berko’ paper, The 
Child's Lcarning of English Morphol- 
ogy, and in Liberman's Some Results of 
Rescarch on Speech Perception. While 
e two contributions are very differ- 
ent, they both illustrate additional ave- 
nues for research combining the struc- 
tural categories of descriptive linguistics 
with certain. methods and concepts of 
experimental psychology. (Too recently 
od in the readings, Bachrach 


the 


to be include 
and Ross (1961) have also outlined an 
approach which attempts an integration 
of descriptive linguistic categories and 
operant conditioning procedures. ) 

It was in looking for further seed to 
that these reviewers were 
1S 


cross-fertil 
somewhat surprised to find that there 
very little mention in Psycholinguistics 
of the work in verbal learning by Un- 
derwood, Russell and Jenkins, Cofer, 
Bousfield, Noble, etc., although it scems 
relevant to understanding sequences of 
language behavior; for example such 
work seems to have a distinct bearing 
on the Miller and Selfridge study of 


verbal context and dependent probabili- 
as well some 


ties, and might clarify 
cal order. Fur- 


phenomena of grammatic 
thermore, research in mediated general- 
ization is hardly mentioned although it 
was a topic of great importance in the 
early behavioristic approaches to lan- 
guage. 

Like most readings, it is unlikely that 
Psycholinguistics was meant to stand 
alone as an introduction to the study 
of language. As the text ina course, 
the Readings would require a basic 
background in the two sciences involved, 
or would depend upon that rara avis. 
an instructor who has acquired a mas- 
tery of the two disciplines. 


the Readings would make an excellent 


However, 


supplement in many courses dealing 
with language. 

In conclusion, Psycholinguistics ap- 
pears to be a most important set of 
studies for the student and scholar of 
language. As Osgood and Sebeok said 
some time ago, “the development of 
any new interdisciplinary field must 
ultimately depend upon young scholars 
who maintain in a single nervous system 
the habits of both sciences” (1954, p. 
vii). This book may well be instrumen- 
tal in producing such young scholars for 
it will provide them not only with some 
of the most significant products of the 
two disciplines, but in addition, because 
of its insightful organization, Psycho- 
linguistics should help define the nature 
of this new field to the end that in- 


creasing interdisciplinary communica- 


tion and research will be stimulated. 
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For Theoretical Psychometricians 


G. Rasch 


Probabilistic Models for Some Intelligence and Attainment Tests. (Studies 
in Mathematical Psychology I.) Copenhagen: Danish Institute for 
Educational Research, 1960. Pp. xiv + 184. 


Reviewed by Eric F. GARDNER 


The author, Georg Rasch is a Dane 
who received his doctorate in mathe- 
matics in 1930 and who thereafter went 
to London to study with R. A. Fisher. 
Since 1937 he has been a lecturer in 
biological and mathematical statistics at 
the University of Copenhagen and, 
since 1944, he has been teaching statis- 
tics to students of psychology. The re- 
viewer, Eric F. Gardner, studied psy- 
chological measurement and statistics at 
Harvard University where he took his 
doctorate with Truman L. Kelley. He 
has been deeply involved ever since, but 
not exclusively so, with matters of psy- 
chological measurement. In the area of 
measurement he wrote the chapter on 
statistical methods in the 1957 Annual 
Review of Psychology, was co-author of 
the 1953 revision of the Stanford 
Achievement Test and co-author 
of the Syracuse Scale of Social Rela- 
tions. He is of the five ex- 


was 


now one 


aminers who advise the College En- 
trance Examination Board on policy 
and research operations connected with 
the scholastic aptitude test. In arcas not 
so intimately related to measurement 
he co-authored with George Thompson 
Social Relations and Morale in Small 
Groups (/956) and, with Thompson & 
Francis DiVesta, Educational Psychol- 
ogy (1959). In addition to a continuing 
pattern of editing and consulting, he 
serves as Chairman of the Di 


partment 
of Psychology at 


Syracuse University, 


OR the past fifty years test theorists 
have been concerned with 


ie a Series 
ot problems related to 


the interpreta- 
tion of test scores and to 
tion of item characteristics, 
lems have been studied 
rubrics of item analysis, 
ing, and norming. | 


the descrip- 
These prob- 
the 
» scaling, equat- 


under 


One is inclined to believe 


that once 
having decided one way or the other, 
the company surrounds itself with rea- 
sons why its 


particular practice is 


correct. 


I do not believe that this study adds 
anything that psy 


hologists should read. 
It is one of a number of studies done on 
“what other companies do." I feel that 
while this type of study may be useful 
to those in the field who are called on 
to provide material on practice, it is no 
substitute for good thinking or writing 
on what should be done. The manda- 
tory retirement age allows the company 
to be impersonal in that the poor and 
inefficient 


are forced. out along with 


the most effective. From the point of 
view of the corporation, this is an ex- 
tremely inefficient practice, since it 
tends to “throw out the baby with the 
bath water," as H. M. Johnson loved 
to say. The flexible approach, which 
seems to be followed mostly by f 
governed companies and those 
number of senior citizens 
their executives 
cided, 


amily 
with a 
already among 
when policy was de- 
offers the opportunity of 
ing the most effe. 


the authors’ report 


retain- 
ve. In practice, from 
» this approach seems 
to have resulted in a number of cases 
of retaining the domin 
less effective. c 
the baby and ret 
if such can be 


ant but frequently 

of throwing out 
aining the bath water, 
conceived, 
Corporate point of view, 
izing ph siological, 
performance measures and administered 
impartially by a committee with the 
corporate interest at heart would seem 
to offer a marked advantage, 


se 


From the 
a solution util- 


Psychologica 


| and 


If there js 
in this book, 
C, where 


à significant 
it is contained 
two care 


contribution 
in Appendix 


ful lists of questions 
to be asked and answered h 


Provided: one sot is to be 
determine Whether 
be retained bey, 
age; the other 
mine whether a 
retired earlier than the norm 
ment age, I w 


ave been 
used to 


al retire. 
ould commend this Ap- 


se who are concerned with 
problems, 


A Mathematical and Humanistic 


Look at Conflict 


Kenneth E. Boulding 


Conflict and Defense: A General Theory. New York: Harper, 1962. Pp. 


v + 349. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Ricnarn S. Lazarus 


The author, Kenneth E. Boulding, is 
well known, primarily as an economist, 
and is further identified in the review. 
The reviewer, Richard S. Lazarus, re- 
ceived his psychological education at 
CCNY and the University of Pittsburgh, 
obtaining his doctorate at the latter. 
Since 19 


37 he has been at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley where he 
is now a professor of psychology. He 
has done systematic research on psycho- 
logical stress and personality and he 
guesses that he was asked to review this 
book on the presumption that conflict 
and defense meant intrapsychic conflict 
and ego-defense, not inter-individual, in- 
fer-group conflict. He is the author 
(with G. W. Shaffer) of Fundamental 
Concepts in Clinical Psychology (Afe- 
Graw-Hill, 1952), and of Adjustment 
and Personality (McGraw-Hill, 1961) 
(CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 411). He is cur- 
rently writing a theory 


of psychological 
stress, which he hopes will be 


grative statement about the fi 
editing for Prentice-Hall a 
troductory paperback repre- 
senting the whole of psychology. He re- 
ports that he himself i i 
volume on personality and adjustment 


for that series; he does not say who will 
edit that one. 


an inte- 
eld, and is 
series of in- 
volumes 


s writing the 


came as a surprise 


I to discover that Bou 
the term conflict to 


to the reviewer 
Iding employed 
refer, not to 


intra- 
psychic matters, but to inter-individual, 
inter-group, inter-institutional and inter- 
national 


struggles, 
Is the use of the 
not 


Similarly surprising 
term defense to refer 
to ego-defense, 


but to national de- 


l 
fense, Even so, there was much gratifi- | 
cation in the experience of reading this . 
literate piece dealing with matters of 
great. concern. to both social scientists 


and laymen, 


Boulding is well-known as the author 
of a widely used textbook of economics, 
and as an econometrician, A professor 
at Michigan, he is also actively involved 
in the Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
the Center for Conflict 
Resolution, and is a contributor to. the 
Soci for General Systems Research, 
an or 


Research in 


nization that encourages the de- 
velopment of general theoretical systems 
which might be applicable across. fields 
regardless of their specific: content. 


Conflict and Defense reflects two 
main lines of interest. One is the analy- 
sis, by means of mathematical models, 
of social processes involvi conflict. 
The other is the passionate effort. to 
solve in a practical way the potentially 
disastrous. problems of social conflict 
besetting our age, the most. crucial of 


which is war and international 


tension, 
To these tasks Boulding brings the tra- 


ditional background of the 


economist 
who views the hum 


an being as a ra- i, 
mpting to maximize - | 
^ 


tional creature atte 


his utility. But Boulding also is a 


who has published 
of sonnets and who 


hu- 
manist, one 


a volume 
has 
of war as a solution to 
conflict. 


the 


an abhorence T 
international —— 
Passionately 
current. conditions of 
tension. produce 


He believes that 
international 
a desperate Plight be- 


ation is “uncondi- 
tionally viable? in a world of 


and atomic weapons, Thus, 
of the rational, 


cause no n any longer 


tf 


missiles 
the values 
mathematically oriented \ 


KexsrTI E, Bourpine 


economists are tempered by the values 
of the poet who is aware of limitations 
in the strictly economie view of man. 
Boulding writes, “The major. contribu- 
tion of the psychologist to the econo- 
mists view of behavior is perhaps to 
point out that there may be negative 
goals that repel the individual as well 
as positive goals that attract him.” Fur- 
ther evidence on Boulding's orientation 
can be found in his earlier book, The 
Image (1956); in that volume he pre- 
sents a phenomenologically 
statement on the person's unique inter- 
pretation of himself and the world in 


oriented 


which he lives. 

Boulding’s literary interest. and skill 
are seen in this book's highly poetic 
passages reflecting. both sensitivity and 
articulateness in dealing with human 
problems. For example, in a stirring 
passage on the need to attain a world 
perspective liberated from a narrow 


egocentric and ethnocentric bias, he also 
recognizes the difficulty in attaining it 
by noting, “I must confess, however, 
iat even though I know the brilliance 
with which my own children shine in 
the sky of my attention is only an illu- 
sion of perspective, my personal con- 
cern and activity is heavily weighted 


in the direction of the near and dea 


And a bit later he writes on the same 
r. with 


point, “We are still left. howe 


a serious ethical dilemma that has be- 
come overwhelmingly acute in the mod- 
erm world—that of reconciling the uni- 
versal ethic that both science and high 
religion imply with the particularistic 
ting institutions and re- 
sponsibilities.” And, bit- 
terly on the mentality of the war psy- 
chology that led to. the controversial 
report of the Rand Corporation in its 
study of non-military defense, he writes, 
“By making what seem to me fantasti- 


loyalty to e 


commenting 


cally optimistic assumptions, this report 
concludes that, by taking adequate pre- 
cautions, the United States might not 
than from » million 
people, and the economy would recover 


5 to £ 


lose. more 


almost to. previous. levels, assuming a 
gigantic effort, in 25 What the 
report does not. say is that the purpose 


years, 


of all this misery and sacrifice is so that 
the next generation can go through it 
all again; that is, the purpose of na- 
tional defense is to re-establish the Sys- 


tem that gave rise to the catastrophe.” 


i m Conflict and Defense, has 


contradictory qua 


these 
ties of being, in. part, a cold effort at 


seemingly 


mathematical and topological analysis 
of social conlliet, and at the same time 
a warm, humanistic effort, on the part 
of a literate citizen who feels deeply 
the urgency of the problems of conflict, 


to find solutions to them. 

But what of the first effort, 
tempt tọ fashion mathematical ‘models 
for conflict behavior, portrayed as thes 
are by Boulding through the use of elab- 
orate Lewin-like topological diagrams? 
This efort seems to the reviewer to fall 
far short of the brave goals. It involves 
first the making of a limited number 
of assumptions about the mechanisms 
of behavior in conflict. situations, then 
the quantitative derivation of resultant 


the at- 


behavior patterns in various inter-per- 
sonal and inter-group contexts. (There 
is analysis, for example, of economic 
conflict between business firms, of hos- 
tility conflict: between persons, and of 
political and military conflict. between 
nations.) One trouble is that the as- 
sumptions are terribly over-simple. As 
is true of all mathematical models, ac- 
tual behavior does not necessarily work 
so simply. Boulding recognizes that other 


assumptions are needed, and during iP 
discussions. of various forms of conflict, 

he introduces; willy-nilly, many inter 
ing postulates about groups and indi- 
viduals as parties to conflict; but none 


of his postulates is systematic or capable 


the issues of 


of verification because 


measurement and validation are begged. 


Tu seems to reviewer that the 


weakness of mathematical 


this 
analyses lies 
of the 
rather in the 
ingredients are still 
which 


not in any essential defects 


mathematical tools, but 


that 


fact essential 


missing with to construct the 
necessary formulas; That is to sav, so- 
vial scientists have not vet provided the 
to make 


deterministic. 


rules of. the 


ihe of 
Boulding appears to think he has enun- 


necessary game 


process analysis 
ciated a theory, but it cannot really be 
found in his book. What there is are 
many fascinating, and often profound 
assumptions at many levels of analysis, 
scattered: unsystemmatically throughout 
the book, and brought up in an ad hoc 
is useful to do so, or 


fashion when it 


the author's o taste. 
3oulding seems to recog- 


of behavior 


when it suits 
Throughout, 
nize that the 
are simply not well enough understood 


mechanisms 


to permit the system to. be fully elab- 
orated and deterministic. And after all, 
itis a matter of taste how long to post- 
pone mathematically oriented model 
building in the absence of well estab- 
l principles on which 
is often naive, 


lished behavior: 
to build. His psycholo; 


the 


but he seems at same time to 
know it. 

In spite of these limitations, which 
are, after all, limitations of the social 
sciences rather than of Boulding, the 
effort is wonderfully reading, 
if reading it highlights the 


still required in theory 


worth 
her- 


and 


even 


culean tas 


measurement in the social sciences be- 
fore mathematical analysis can attain 
its ultimate. promise. One cannot. read 
the book seriously without developing 
of adn for the intelli- 
gence and the humanity of the man who 


a sense ation 


is working so hard to provide the con- 
ceptual basis for the unification of the 
social sciences, and tries so mightily to 


find effective solutions to the problems 


posed by inevitable and pervasive 


human conflict. 


The ‘common practice has been to 
administer tests to samples from well 
defined populations and to study the 
responses made by these subjects to the 
stimuli. The proportion (or a function 
of the proportion) of these subjects who 
make correct responses to an item has 
been defined as the difficulty index of 
the item for that group. The index 
representing the ability of the 
as measured by the 
tained initially either 


subject 
test has been ob- 
by the summation 
mation of correct 
Various lypes of transforma- 
ave then been applied to distri- 
butions of raw Scores to incorporate in 
them normative properties, In 
numerous 
performed 


of his errors or sum 
ponses, 
tions h 


addition, 
equating studies have 
to establish 
bility of scores 
forms. 


been 
the compara- 


among various 
For example the 
of the Schol 


College 


have bee 


test 
various forms 
astic Aptitude Test of the 
Entrance Examination Board 
n linked together and anchored 
to the scale scores established from the 
1943 normative Population. The precise 
role of the examinee population in 
theoretical Psychometrics 


has been 
challenged many 


times and is still 


a 
controversial topic, 

Dr. Rasch attempts to. set up and 
illustrate the use of models w hich take 
into account two very old issues as- 
sociated with the role of the examinee 
population, They are 1) the extent to 
which most Statistics, being group- 
centered, are appropriate or adequate 
for answ 


ering questio 
uals and 2) 


able to make 
dividuals inde 


ns about individ- 
the desirability of being 
comparisons between in- 


pendent of the particular 


Instruments used and, symmetrically, 
the desirability able 


Pare stimuli Measuring the same thing 
independent of which Particular individ- 
uals were in the 
Stochastic 

probability 


to com- 


the score is the number of errors made. 
By means of certain (as the author says) 
“bold” assumptions the problem may be 
formulated in terms of a Poisson distri- 
bution as follows: 

If the probability of a pupil making an 
crror in reading a certain text is © and 


he reads N words, the probability that he 
will make “a” 


mately by 


errors is given approxi- 


"S 
p {a/N} = 


where the parameter 


A= Nao 
is the mean number of errors. 
lationship follows from the 
fact that 


This re- 
well-known 
the Poisson distribution will 


closely approximate the binomial if À 
is small. 

Dr. Rasch assumes that the probability 
of making 


an error on a test is the prod- 
uct of two factors, one £, pertaining to 
the pupil, and the other 8, to the test 
such that 


Sgt e 


Hence 8 is conceived as measuring a 
degree of difficulty of the test and Ẹ as a 
measure of the ability of the person. 


By using two tests with known number 
of errors on e; 


ach one Dr. Rasch shows 
that the 


conditional probability of the 
event that a person h 


as a specific num- 
ber of errors 


ani On the first test, knowing 
that he has a total number ay. on both 
tests is independent of & the personal 
factor, Hence it js Possible to estim 
this particular difficulty p: 
test independently of the 
jects involved, 

In a similar fashion the 
a probabilistic model for m "asuring speed 
in oral reading and arri es at the same 
type of distribution function for number 
of words read in a given time as for the 
number in a text of a g 
length, 


A THIRD major 


tion of a Structu 
items of 


ate 
arameter of the 
Particular sub- 


author sets up 


of errors iven 


topic is the pre 


ral model for 
a test. The a 
what similar to Guttm 
ing (1944 ) 

having conte 


senta- 
scaling 
PProach is some- 
an’s wo 
and to Ebel’s « 
nt-mea 


Tk on scal- 


lest. scores 
aning” (1962). 


there 


assumptions, the approach is very dis 
teresting and provocative, However. in 
defense of Dr. Rasch some of the as- 
sumptions appear to be no more violent 
than some currently used. by 


psycho- 
metricians, e.g. 


the assumption that the 
distribution of errors of me, 


a number of 


from scores base 


asurement of 
individuals estimated 
d on odd-even responses 
for 
measure- 
ment of a particular individual on an 


can be used as an approximation 


the distribution of errors of 


infinite number of comparable forms 
of a test. 
Although the empirical data pre- 


sented conform well to the models, it 
would be premature to assume that we 
now have available new techniques to 


replace the currently used procedur 


The success of the model even in the 
special cases cited seems to me to be due 
in no small measure to the apparently 
extremely c 


reful work which must have 
been done to obtain the camparable 


forms of the instruments used, As Dr. 
Rasch says, “Psychologists wishing to 
use the methods in practice will miss a 


careful discussion of how to do so. I 


consider, however, that it is 


as yet a 
little 


arly to go right ahead to prac- 
tice.” This volume, presenting 
esting and somewhat differe 
deserves 


an inter- 
pnt approach, 
careful study by theoretical 
psychometricians, 
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There are found some n 
extreme admiration 
fo an extreme love 


novelty; but few so duly tempered that 
they can hold the mean, neither carping 
at what has been well laid down by the 


ancients, nor despising what is well intro- 
duced by the moderns, 


ninds given to an 
of antiquity, others 
and appetite for 


—FnaNcis Bacon 


Because of reasons he hopes are obvi- 
ous, CP's editor puts a damper on his 
own communicative impulses and yields 
here to Dr. Joyce M. Hoffman o the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Brockton, Mass., who now has the floor. 


‘cRRENT PAPERBACKS 
A Norg on CURRENT PAPERBACKS 


s paperback books 


N THE last few yea 
and 


have gone from 
murder mystery circuit right on to the 
shelf of the student. Twenty-four Euro- 
n universities are now 
paperback 


the western 


pean and America 
i English Language 

7 : t. Several large 
of scholarly import. Several large 


issuing. paperback 
publishing houses are issuing pape rb i 
of serious works as well as their 


in =. amano ali 
hardbound editions. Finally, many EN 
lishers have come into existence. solely 
rious paperback books, and 


to publish s 
they are flourishing. 

. As opposed to the earlier pap srbacks 
which tended with awful rapidity to 
become loose-leaf editions of their for- 
mer selves, the current lot are tougher, 
better. constructed, and more durable. 
They tend to be more expensive than 


antecedents, but still. very much 
than their hardbound 


prices soar ever higher 


th 


less. expensive 


brethren, whos d 
1 " "i dew. 
and rapidly pass from viev » 
ountè pró- 
To the student and the younger [ 


: » ~ debts 
fessional still recovering from the = : 
» paperbacks 
of the graduate school, the paper mi 
ii rt cS hich 

offer the chance to have books wh 


: reach. mone- 
would otherwise be out of reach 1 


tarily. For the established professional 
w ho is loaded with money, the paper- 
backs offer the chance to add to ye 
library books which have been dit in 
print “andl unobtainable for ees e 
are now being issued in paperbac € 
tions. To the teacher, the ex stence o 
useful paperbacks means that ie d 
dents can own and read at leisure books 


which otherwise would have to be used 
in the library, if at all, 

Though there are several indices of 
paperback books, 
usable list of books 


none provides a 


in psychology. They 


tend to list under psychology some 
books better be listed 
under fiction. Meanwhile, books of im- 


which might 
port to tbe psychologist are listed under 
numerous other headings. A work list 
of paperbacks relevant to psychology 
may be useful. 

Of the 16,600 paperbacks in print as 
of September 1962, approximately 330 
of them are of use in psychology. They 
are listed here alphabetically by last 
name of author or editor. This is fol- 
lowed by the title, price, letter and/or 
number of the book, if it has one, and 
finally the publisher, (A separate. page 
appe i on the back of the list to iden- 
tify relevant. publications by WHO and 
UNESCO.) 


Listing publishers gets a little com- 
plex, inasmuch as one principal pub- 
lisher may have several subdivisions, 
some with the same address as the 


s and a few with different 


"parent" pr 
ones. For this r 


son, a list of publish- 


ers and their divisions appears at the 

back of this list. 
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What and Who Is a Deviate? 


Irwin A Berg and Bernard M. Bass (Eds.) 


Conformity and Deviation, N 


Reviewed by H 


Both Irwin Berg and Bernard 
tors and contributors 
volume, were located 
ment of Psychology 
University, where 


Bass, edi- 
to the present 
in the Depart- 
at Louisiana State 
the present volume 
went to press. Berg chaired and Bass 
professed. Since then Dr. Bass has 
moved to the University of Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Berg received his PhD at Mich- 
igan, longer ago than he likes to recall, 
and has had an and varied 
career as te archer, author, ed- 


a. Of his various 
5 perhaps proudest 


of the founders of 
Sychological 


active 
acher, rese 


ttor and administrate 


Associa- 


, hio State Unive 
came to Louisiana St 


except for a year 
Sor in Berkeley. 
recent move, 
Principally 
ership, 
the 


brofes- 
re until his 
ave dealt 
nomena of lead- 


nt production being 
d with Luigi Petrule 
12 l 


ew York: Harper, 1961. Pp. v + 449. $6.50. 


AROLD D. GERARD 


Leadership and Inte. 
(1961) (CP, Aug. 
reviewer 


rpersonal Behavior 
1962, 7, 303). The 
» Dr. Harold Gerard, received 
his doctorate from the Uni 
Michigan in 1952 and while doing his 
graduate work Served as a research as- 
sociate in the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, After teaching at 
New York University and the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, he moved in 1956 to 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories as a 
member of their technical staff and in 
September 1962 he went back to aca- 
demia in the University of California 
at Riverside. Within the social area 
he has been especially concerned with 
problems of social influence. 


versity of 


OCIAL. conformity, a 


distinguishing 
feature 


has long been 
le research and 


of society, 
the focus for considerab 
discussion. The Present volume 
Papers on the sub 
symposium 


State Unive 


contains 
ject delivered 
held in 1960 
rsity, 


at a 
at Louisiana 


The reader will be confused by the 
different. meaning 
flecting the differe 


symposium 


of “deviation.” re- 


at interests of 
participants. TH 
the volume counterposes de 


the 
tide of 
ion with 
its usual social psychological comple- 


ment, thus equating it with independ- 
ence of social pressure, In most of the 


papers it is used in this sense. As one 
gets imo the 


volume, however, 
other distinctly different us 


two 
ages appear. 
In one usage deviation is pathological 
behavior, where its clinical complement 
would be "normal" or mentally healthy. 
The third meaning is that of an atypical 
response where its complement: would 
be “typical,” “average.” or “modal.” 
The editors of the volume do not pre- 
pare the reader for this "forced fit^ of 
diverse viewpoints. We shall first con- 
sider those chapters which are on the 
theoretical side and then those that an 
primarily reports of recent research. 


The first three chapters, which over- 
lap each other considerably, all attempt 
to integrate or summarize the literature 
on situational and personality factors 
which predispose the individual either 
to conformity or to independence in the 
face of social pressures. Blake and Mou- 
ton, in their adequate summary, dis- 
tinguish between conformity. 


s Which may 
be only overt, and conversion, which 
is an internalized acceptance of the 
opinion advocated by the group. In the 
second chapter Bass, under the formid- 
able title of “Conformity, Deviation, 
and a General Theory of Interpersonal 
Behavior,” presents thirty-eight propo- 
sitions which have to do with conform- 
ity. This agglomeration includes. such 
diverse and complicated statements as: 
“If the group's difficulties are loo great, 
members may deviate further from the 
norms of the group rather than increase 
in conformity." “The self-oriente 
ber conforms to the extent th 


d mem- 


at doing 
so meets his own personal nec 


spective of whether it is conducive to 
the task or interaction effectiveness. of 
the group." “The importance of the 
group, the situation, and the individual 
are relative matters, We can increase 
or decrease the signific 


ds irre- 


ance of cach at 
will.” A set of 38 such sentences, which 
have different foci and are stated at dif- 
ferent levels of discourse, can obviously 
not qualify as theory, at least for this 


reader. Campbell's chapter attempts to 
reconcile behaviorist and cognitive ap- 
proaches to conformity and independ- 
ence, thus dealing with issues of very 
broad significance. The individual, ac- 
cording to Campbell, enters a social 
situation with a set of dispositions built 
cognizing. 


up through learning and 
When confronted by a judgmental dis- 


agent, his 


crepancy with some soc t 
response results from the composite of 
prior dispositions. and the disposition 
induced by the social agent. There are 
ifications as to how these dis- 
Campbell 


no spe 
act. Instead 


positions inte ; 
lapses into listing. individual and situ- 
ational factors disposing the individual 
toward either independence or conform- 
ity. For the most part, Campbell's 


“propositions” describe empirical rel 
tionships observed in research on social 


influence. 


des pionee 


papers in the symposium. Sherif’s paper 


Sherif and Asch, have 


ranges broadly, discussing past and cur- 
rent work by himself and his students 
on normative processes within groups 
ecially those that emerge due to 
à Asch's paper gives 
account of r 


id es 
intergroup conflic 
a very brief historical 
search in conformity suggesting, as he 
has elsewhere, that the behavior can 
onlv be understood by examining the 
cognitive functioning of the person. 
Rokeach, in his paper, discusses con- 
formity within the context of authoritar- 
ianism, claiming that the sharp distinc- 
tion between the reliance upon cither 
authority is false. Rather we 


reason or 


should distinguish between the open re- 


liance upon authority for information 


blind, slavish dependence. 
re- 
Sas- 


and closed, 

^« manent - 
Among the papers reporting ae 
search, the one by Matarazzo anc 9? 
an investigation of clin- 


n 
xamined the tend- 


low 
ical deviation. They « 
itients in. different diagnostic 
maintain smooth-flowing 
an interviewer. This 


represents a noteworthy at- 


conc 


ency for pz 
categories to 
conversation. with 
research 


y dn 
tempt to study psychopathology : 
d individua 
vivo. Th sugge that an individu 
i B ional ¿ errations 
who exhibits conversational abberra 


context may 


in another. 


(ie, deviation) in one 


behave in a normal fashion : : 
i s paper. 
Berg, on the other hand, in his pal 


presents evidence for what he calls “the 
devi which maintains 
that a deviate is a deviate regardless of 
the context. The gauntlet, represented 
by the obvious conflict. of viewpoints 


tion hypothesis 


between Berg and Matarazzo and Sas- 
low, is never picked up. Here was fuel 
for interesting controversy which a 


posium, where participants meet face 
to face, could. provide. 


I N THEIR contribution, Bachrach, Cand- 
land, and Gibson describe some incon- 
clusive verbal reinforce- 
ment, a matter of undemonstrated rele- 


research. on 


vance for conformity or deviation, A 
second chapter by Blake and Mouton 
describes a field experiment. involving 
social pressures in which the original 
focus of the research is not entirely 
clear. 

Pauline. Pepinski examines the rc 
tionship between conformity and cr 
tivity, where the creative individual is 


a- 


seen as a nonconformer (another mean- 
The 
which grew out of her “abstruse” theory 
based on the analysis field 
studies, is entirely unrelated to the orig- 


ing of deviation?). experiment, 


of several 


inal problem. She finds that if you re 
ward a person for conforming, he will 
conform, whe s if you reward him for 
not conforming, he will not conform. 
What this has to do with creativity 
eludes this reviewer. 


"This. reviewer also is puzzled over 
the relevance to this symposium of the 
paper by David Wechsler in which he 
is concerned with the injustices com- 
mitted in the name of being well-born, 
focussing primarily upon the atrocities 
of the Nazis and their super-race myth. 

Was such a volume necessary? Why 
should this assortment of papers be dig- 
nified by a hard cover binding and a 
flashy title? No issues are attacked in 
any concerted way, no controv 


ac 


les are 


aired, few if any common threads ap- 
pear, little carefully controlled new re- 
search is presented which bears on issues 
which are significant and central to the 
symposium topic, and there is in some 
of the papers repetition of positions 
previously stated. One wonders what 
was the purpose of the symposium. 
self-control by 


Some psychologists as 


well as some quality control by pub- 


lishers would seem to be required. In- 
deed, one begins to suspect that some 
symposia (this is not the only one) may 
be published to enable the 
participants to circumvent the rigorous 
standards to which our journals aspire. 


some of 


Shamefully 
Naked Ex perience? 


Haim G. Ginott 


Group Psychotherapy with Chil- 
dren: the Theory and Practice of 
Play-Therapy. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xiv + 208. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by Pav E. EISERER 


The author, Haim Ginott, obtained his 
EdD degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1952, and since 
then has amassed a wealth of experi- 
ence in clinical work with children, He 
now is holding down three jobs in New 
York: he is Adjunct Associate Profes- 
sor and Supervisor of Child Psycho- 
therapy at New York University, is 
Associate Clinical Professor at Adelphi 
College and is Senior Clinical Psychol- 
ogist at the Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled. Paul E. Eiserer, the reviewer, 
received his PhD degree in 1948 at the 
University of Chicago. After two years 
at the University of Oregon, he came 
cast to Columbia University, 


where he 
is now a professor in the Department, of 
Psychological Foundations and Services, 
Though primarily a clinical Psychol- 
ogist, recently he has 
caught up in 


also been so 
school psychology that he 
is now director of the Teachers College 

g 


training program in that speciality. 


— in clinical psychology, or 

experienced psychologists 
background in child ther 
at a loss for a 


work 


without 
apy, are often 
guiding orientation. in 
children. Familiarity with 
adult verbal symbols: offe e 


with 
ts little com- 
fort when confronted. by 


i uL. the nonverbal 
communication efforts 


or the partially 


articulated formulations of troubled 
children in a free play situation. The 
experienced supervisor frequently ob- 
serves the intellectually sophisticated 
student’s bewilderment when the words 
which seemingly have such comforting 
power in work with adults fall flat in 
the playroom. To those in search of 
guidance Ginott offers solace, for his 
book is directed to their needs. Al- 
though "theory" appears in the subtitle 
and “rationale” is often used in the 
book, the aim and achievement of the 
author lie in the area of practicality. 
Selection of toys, limits, meaning of 
play activities, and other common prac- 
tical issues are given serious attention. 
As a child therapist with wide experi- 
ence, Ginott is a sure footed guide. 
Whatever one's view of the state of 
certified knowledge about psychotherapy 
it can be said with confidence that the 
fields of play and group therapy are less 
well developed with respect to theory 
and supporting research. Yet Ginott has 
the audacity to write about both fields. 
Some writers about treatment of chil- 
dren (Klein, A. Freud, and Allen) offer 
more "theory," less practical guidance; 
others such as Axline offer the coziness 
of reductionistic simplicity. In contrast 
Ginott reveals theoretical pretensions, 
but they fail to obscure his eminently 
practical bent, In a chapter on research 
he comments, “for the most part, this 
field has been fallow and the yield 
meager.” The author believes the land 
to be arable. 
Tt is hoped that the term 
psychotherapy” in the 


limit the sale of the boo 
tents, 


“group 
title will not 
k for the con- 
as the author admits 
equally well to individ: 
more accurate 


interaction phenomena, but there is lit- 
tle evidence of such interest in this 
book. It is not clear whether the author 
considers such trends irrelevant to child 
behavior or whether he prefers the more 
traditional psychoanalytic views of Slav- 
son, to whom he acknowledges indebt- 
edness. From the chapter on theoretical 
framework for group play therapy the 
reviewer would surmise that the latter 
is the case, 


The novice in play therapy is often at 
sea amidst the conflicting claims of dif- 
ferent theoretical orientations, Shall he 
be interpretive, nondirective, permis 
or relationship oriented? He 
the truth that will set him free—to do 
therapy. Ginott might well answer that 
the fault lies not in the theoretical stars, 
but within. In a perceptive discussion 
of the qualifications of the child ther- 
apist the reader is brought face to 
face with personal issues that must be 
resolved as the price of admission to 
the inner world of children. 


ms for 


As evidence of the author's unwilling- 
ness to be bound, even by the title of a 
book, two appended chapters (“Group 
Screening: Pre-intake Selection of Mo- 
tivated Applicants” and “Parent Guid- 
ance Groups”) are included, and they 
are stimulating indeed. They offer a 
jarring reminder of the depth of the 
rut into which practice in many clinics 
has often descended. Instead of making 
the usual lament about waiting lists, 
Ginott, with energy and inventiveness, 
Set out to do something about the situa- 
tion in the Child Guidance Clinic in 
Jacksonville, Florida, where he was 
Chief Clinical Psychologist. The pro- 
cedures employed to provide i 


Service to applicants 
tential non- 


mmediate 
“to eliminate po- 
and to enhance 
S appropriate to 
resources are described 
sufficient detail to invite emulation, 


attenders” 
the selection of client 
the clinic’s in 


The doctrine held by 
that the price for ac 
treatment must be 
Parent, usually 
challenged 


many clinics, 
cepting a child in 


therapy for the 


the mother, is also 


an overgeneralization 
eed. Differentiated use 
counseling, and guidance 


Essentially the. book may be viewed 
as the report of an experienced child 
therapist offering what he has learned 
from his life with troubled youngsters. 
He is at his best when writing out of 
his experience in the playroom and it 
is good enough. His uses of "theory" 
are revealing. Often he says “I believe:” 
not so often “theory requires” or "the- 
ory suggests.” As is true of so many 
“theory and practice" books the gar- 
ment of theory hangs loosely on the 
body of practice. Shame on naked ex- 
perience! 


The Heavenly Cities 
of the Neo-Freudians 


Martin Birnbach 


Neo-Freudian Social Philosophy. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. v + 238. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Guy E. Swanson 


Martin Birnbach, the author, took an 
MSc in economics from the University 
of London and a PhD in political sci- 
ence from Rutgers University. His in- 
terests have long focused on political 
theory and psychology. At present he is 
visiting lecturer in the College of Social 
Studies at the University of Puerto 
Rico. Guy Swanson, the reviewer, is a 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Michigan and works to keep per- 
sonality related to social organization in 
Michigan’s doctoral program in social 
psychology. He is the author of The 
Birth of the Gods: The Origin of 
Primitive Beliefs (1961) (CP, Jan. 
1962, 7, 221.) Also, with Daniel Miller. 
he wrote both Inner Conflict and De- 
fense (1960) (CP, Mar. 1961, 6, 89f) 


and The Changing American Parent 
(1958) (CP, Oct., 1959, 4, 318). 


Gute and political philosophies offer 
special contributions to our interpre- 
tations of behavior, They afford a whol- 


istic view of man in society that can 
serve to guide the evaluation of more 
specialized perspectives. They also pro- 
vide an array of concepts that help us 
to formulate systematic comparisons. In 
recent years Philip Rieff, Sebastian de 
Gr and Herbert Marcuse have em- 
ployed these resources in notable ap- 


praisals of orthodox psychoanalysis. 


Now Martin Birnbach takes the same 
ing the neo-Freud- 
ians: Sullivan, Kardiner, Alexander, 
Horney, Fromm, and Lasswell. His 
principal concern is with their vision of 
social interaction and the social order, 
leaving to other commentators their 
work on the structure of personality. 


ss 


approach in 


Birnbach encountered difficulties from 
the beginning. There seems an import- 
ant exception to almost any gencraliza- 
tion one might hope to establish about 
these six writers, Lasswell, at least in 
his more extended treatments of per- 
sonality, is quite the orthodox Freudian, 
sharing the master’s skepticism concern- 
ing human progress, giving relatively 
little heed to ego processes or mans 
capacity for psychic growth and change, 
and refusing to elevate the value of love 
above that given health or safety or 
sexuality in the psychic economy. 
Fromm, like Lasswell but unlike the 
other four, presents an explicit and de- 
tailed picture of the connections be- 
tween personalities and social relations, 
but Birnbach comes to doubt that this 
picture owes much to Freud—hence can 
hardly be called neo-Freudian. Birnbach 
“his system is essentially 
a philosoph- 
ogical one” 


concludes that 
a sociological, or perhaps 
ical one, and not a psychol 
(p. 204). 

Because the four who remain pro- 
vide only fragmentary statements con- 
cerning the encounters of individuals 
with each other and with institutions, 
Bimbach cannot employ most of the 
analytic tools with which he is 
equipped. By a considerable extrapola- 
tion from their works he does manage 
to place them “firmly in the ger 
istic, individualistic, libertarian tradi- 
tion of Western thought" (P- 218). 
There is no discussion of Mareuses 
judgment that the neo-Freudians -— 
scriously compromised Freud’s outlool 
which Marcuse held to be in that tradi- 
tion. One may guess, however: that the 


data are too slight to permit a con- 


clusive answer. 


I. BigNBACH's careful survey docu- 
ments any point it is that Sullivan, Hor- 
ney, Kardiner, and Alexander give little 
place in their work to a technical 
analysis that would relate personality 
to a social context. What they do, in 
very general terms, is to stress that 
human experience is at least the equal 
in importance to human biology in the 
formation and development of person- 
ality. Each illustrates the point by citing 
social conditions that induce pathology, 
promote psychic health, or structure 
enduring features of personal organiza- 
tion. None develops a thorough and sys- 
tematic treatment of the issues they 
jointly have raised. 

It is a particular merit of Birnbach's 
work that social psychologists and social 
psychiatrists who wish to pursue the 
tasks marked out by the neo-Freudians 
now have available a thorough review of 
their social thought. Birnbach does more 
than bring together their scattered and 
shifting ideas. He understands that 
much of the meaning and coherence of 
a man's work is to be found in the 
career from which it grows, and he pro- 
vides for each writer a sufficient intel- 
lectual biography to help us understand 
the problems each set for himself and 
the successive steps through which his 
thought proceeded. This is not an effort 
to substitute biography for logic in ap- 
praising a man's work, but to lead us 
closer to the objectives and premises, 
often only implicit, which that work 
contains and which must become ex- 
plicit before more formal evaluations 
can be made. Thus the enormous corpus 
of Lasswell's writing makes little sense 
until we see how the grave political 
crises of the 20's and 30's brought him 
to search in Freud for the roots of ir- 
rationality and the means, not for their 
elimination, but their amelioration. 
Without the perception of Fromm seck- 
ing the common ground between psy- 
choanalysis and Marxism and then try- 
ing to overcome the inadequacies of 
both, his work can appear to be only a 
series of interesting but diverse specula- 
tions about personality and social his- 
tory. Until we understand that Sullivan, 
for all his stress on ego processes, saw 
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little promise in rational decision-mak- 
ing through debate and argument, his 
view of the pathogenic character of our 
society seems almost hysterical. 

Some readers will not share Birn- 
bach's judgment that the nco-Freudians, 
Fromm often excepted, founded their 


judgments on adequate evidence. Others 
will be surprised to find a political sci- 
entist arguing that social institutions are 
functions of psychic needs. Whatever 
one’s tastes in such matters, the book as 
a whole is a work of substantial and 
thorough scholarship. 


Clients (and Counselors) 
with Problems 


James F. Adams 


Problems in Counseling. 
1962. Pp. 164. $2.25. 


: A Case Study Approach. New York: M 


acmillan, 


Reviewed by Fari. A, Kotte 


James F. Adams, the author, took 
EdM in counseling and 
1951 from Temple 


PhD in Psychology in 1959 at W, 
ton State U 


niversity. He is now Assistant 
Professor at Temple. He has published 
widely in educational, psychological, 


and personnel journals. The reviewer 
Earl A, Koile, graduate de- 


oree. y i 
grees of Education at 
where, 


an 
guidance in 
University and a 


ashing- 


took two 


in the School 
Harvard U, 


niversity 
he 


learned about th 
of counseling, 
Vermont and 
the emotional 
Since 1958 he 


he re ports, 
intellectual 


and then, in the States of 
Texas, he learned about 


aspects of the same thing, 
i has been at the 
Sty of Texas, whe i i 

Ss Where, while teaching in 


the Department of Educational Psy- 

c 

tology ng as Coordinator of 
ersity’s 


side 


Univer- 


and seryj 
counseling 


Testing 
8 Center, F 


with 
Process. His 
nality devel- 
elopment is fa. 


dew 


RF” students and professors who want 
case studies and counselor 


to discuss and to carp about 
book fills the bill in 
ticularly if the 
There are. no 
by Carl Roge 
Instead. there 
foibles and 


incidents 
. this small 
à big way—par- 
accent is on carping. 
typescripts of interviews 
rs or Theodore Reik here, 
re cases that reveal the 
frustrations of the 


who has assumed 
counse' 


novice 
the mantle of 
lor but who has not ye 
the requisite 


the 
t acquired 
Sensitivity and skill, There 


are other cases that suggest the 


coun- 
ability to 
ationship. And there 
ported cases th 


selor’s desire but also his ir 
offer a helping rel 
are skillfully re 
effective counseling, Portrayal of both 
good and bad counseling apparently jis 
the author's aim; in this he s 
ful. 


at suggest 


is success- 


Twenty-five 
sent 


The 


tion: 


counseling 


Cases 
a variety of 


problem 
array includes pr 
al choice, job and 
ment, Premarital 
Sexual, and 
Some of 
difficult; 
that the 


repre- 
situations, 
oblems of voca- 
academic 
pregnar Icy, 


Other emotiona] 
the 


adjust- 
family, 
conflicts, 
are complex 
m run of th 
Precisely the 
e frequently 


Cases 
Most see 
y are 
Counselors fac, 
a-day world, 


and 
© mill in 
kinds of cases 


in their work- 


need for 


among 
It 


actual process of col 
the behavior 
counselor, 


ents in the 25 cases range in age 


from seven to forty-six ve 
married 


rs. Two are 


men; three are divorced 
women; others are children and youth 
of both sexes. Two-thirds of the clients 
the junior-senior high school 
setting; some are in elementary school, 


college, 


are in 


and state school; others are in 
the community guidance center, voca- 
tional guidance-placement. service, and 
private practice, 

Counselors range in training from the 
college the psycho- 
practice to the 
teacher-counselor without formal train- 


psychologist and 


therapist in private 
ing. Except for two typescripts of in- 
terviews, the counselor presenting a case 
describes the problem and background, 
comments on what he does, and poses 
questions about the case and his coun- 
seling behavior, 

The author's. expectation is that dis- 
cussion and critiques of the cases will 
add to the intellectual and emotional 


experiences of the prospective counselor. 
Among the incidents likely to. provoke 


lively discussion are these: 


—A counselor gets a thirteen-ycar-old 
boy to the state hospital for a 
neuro-psychiatric evaluation by tell- 
ing him that he is to participate in 

à children's program there, 


-A seventeen 


par-old girl writes a 
‘love note’ to her young unmarried 
counselor who tells her that they 
can be ‘only friends? He later sug- 
gests that such r 


ationship prob- 
lems could be avoided if the school 
only had a woman counselor, 

A sixteen-year-old girl 


confides to 
her 


that her 
father is forcing her to have sex 


teacher-counselor 


relations, whereupon the teacher 
informs the principal 


and the local 
chief of police. 


^ counselor insists th 
counsel a client 
lated. to 


at he must not 
about problems re- 
religious beliefs because 
his beliefs are quite diffe 


rent from 
those of the client. 


This volume vividly illustrates the 
referrals and for cooperation 
the different treatment agencies: 


communicates very little about the 


unseling or about 
of a perceptive and able 
In only one instance (Chap- 
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he 
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BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 


By Howard H. Kendler, New York University 


This distinguished new member of The Century Psychology Series 
offers an integrated presentation of basic psychological principles. 
Professor Kendler’s scientific approach to the study of behavior 
is calculated to attract the scientifically oriented student as well as 
the college student who will either major. or take only a few 
courses in psychology. Stressing the underlying uniformities, the 
author conceives beharior as having a hierarchical structure in 
which many of its fundamental principles can be observed in the 
experimental analysis of sensation. cond oning. perception. and 
motivation. These basic processes are then shown as they interact 
in learning and forgetting. verbal behavior and problem solving. 
frustration and conflict, The more complex fields of personality. 
behavior pathology and social behavior. are then analyzed in 
terms of their individual problems as well as their relationship to 
the basic processes of behavior. Succeeding chapters deal with the 
applications of psychology such as psychological testing. human 
engineering, automated learning and vocational guidance. 


Ready in April 
About 704. pages. double column. illustrated. 87.50 ( tent.) 
A Workbook and a Teachers Manual will also be available. 


THE STREAM OF BEHAVIOR 


Explorations of Its Structure and Content 

Edited by Roger G. Barker, University of Kansas 
An extensive. well-organized report on the methods and results of 
various empirical studies of the stream of behavior by such noted 
investigators as William F. Soskin. Paul V, Gump. Phil Schogeen. 
Harold R. Dickman. Nehemiah Jordan. Clifford L. Fawl. James 

E. Simpson. Arthur J. Dyck, Roger G. Barker and others. 
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An Introduction to Research and Practice 
By Norman D. Sundberg and Leona E. Tyler, 
beth of the University of Oregon 

This unique new text provides a general introduction to the con- 
cepts and methods of clinical psychology. Divided into four main 
an introduction io theory and research. 
sment, psychotherapy. and the personal and professional de- 
velopment of the clinician —the authors effectively concentrate on 
combining research with the practical problems of clinical work 


568 pages. illustrated. $7.00 
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ter 21) is a case reported in sufficient 
detail and depth for discernment of 
what the counselor is doing to facilitate 
client. self-exploration, discovery, and 
change. 

The author identifies himself with a 
broadly conceived client-centered ori- 
entation to counseling. With two or 
three exceptions, there is no evidence 
in the cases to Suggest any theoretical 
or experiential rationale for the counsel- 
ing process or for client 
change, other than what 
through advice giving, the offering of a 
friendly ear, and a hope for the best. 

This reviewer found himself wishing 
that more cases by highly skilled and 
sensitive counselors had been included 
and that counselor behavior had been 
related explicitly to different views of 
the counseling process and to 
tions about how client beh 
Models of interviewing an 
ing by the expert may overwhelm the 
student and heighten his sense of in- 
adequacy, but they also should provide 
him with a basis for a deeper under- 
standing of counseling and should help 
him find criteria for judging his own 
professional growth. Moreover, relating 
counselor behavior to theoretical ra- 
tionales for counseling and for behavior 
change should help the trainee coun- 
selor to understand what he is doing 
and what the effects may be, thereby 
enabling him to gain new knowledge 
and to formulate new hypotheses about 
the counseling process, 

Despite its dearth of 


behavior 
is expected 


assump- 
avior changes, 
d case report- 


good case re- 


s that the instruc- 
Plive student will w. 


ant to 
not be 


Gimu in the Work Place 


Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. and Shin-ichi Takezawa 


Cultural Values in Management-Worker Relations. Japan: 


Transition. (Research paper 5.) 


"Gimu" in 


Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina, School of Business Administration, 1961. Pp. xiv + 


113. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Arxorn S. TANN ENBAUM 


The first of the two authors, Arthur 
Whitehill, Jr., is Reynolds Professor of 
Human Relations in Industry at the 
University of North Carolina School of 
Business Administration. In the past he 
served as a Fulbright Lecturer at Keio 
University in Japan and as a research 
scholar in Japan under the auspices of 
American Philosophical Society. The 
second author, Shin-ichi Takezawa, re- 
ceived an LLB degree from Tokyo 
Imperial University and followed it up 
with graduate work at the Universities 
of Minnesota and Chicago. Presently he 
is Professor at the School of Social Re- 
lations, Rikkyo (St, Paul's) University, 
Industrial Relations Center, Tokyo. 
Arnold Tannenbaum, the reviewer, 
started out to be an electrical engincer 
but after receiving a Purdue 
that field moved to Sy, 
where his interest ran 
ogy and w 


degree in 
racuse University 
lo social psychol- 
here he received his doctor- 
ost recent specia 
cerns organizational behavio 
now directing a Series of studies con- 
cerning the conceptualization, measure- 
ment and the practical applications of 
processes of control in organizations. He 
is executing these studies in the Insti- 
tute for Social Research in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Combined with his 
research activities is a lectureship in 
Psychology at the University of Michi- 
gan. With p. L. Kahn he co-authored 


the Participation in i 
e Union 


zalion con- 
r and he is 


i lew LITERATURE of anthropology il- 
lustrates important 


own tools of measurement to the study 
of these differences. Intelligence tests, 
Rorschachs and TATs, F scales and 
comparable attitudinal measures have 
been administered in a number of coun- 
tries. Laboratory experiments and field 
studies have also been conducted cross- 
culturally to investigate a broad range 
of phenomena of interest to the psy- 
chologist: processes of communication 
and decision-making, problems of juve- 
nile delinquency, voting behavior, and 
of adjustment, morale, and motivation 


of workers in industrial organizations, 
These studies have not met 
equal succ 


with 
but they represent the 
best of scientific motiv; 
the desire 


SS. 


ations—curiosity, 
to explore, to discover and to 
broaden the base of scientific generali- 
zation. Cross-cultural research provides 
a special challenge to the student of 
human behavior who is endeavoring to 
learn more about the conditions under 
which his hypotheses may or may not 
hold and who is hoping to develop 
principles that transcend the limits of 
national boundaries, 

The present monograph is concerned 
with the impact of cultural values on 
the motivation of workers, It reports 
the results of a Study conducted among 
283 workers in five Tokyo companies, 
and 60 members of the Japan Manage- 
ment School. It is the first in a series of 
studies which will include comparable 
research in the United States and other 
countries. 

The authors initi 
the premise that 
and “good-worker” 
culture to another 


ated this work under 
“good-management” 
roles vary from one 
because of different, 
culturally acquired expectations, Of 
Particular importance in the motiva- 
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are successful against those who fail. E 
adjustment as it relates to the process of g s 
" x growing up. 


ment of social class and social 
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tions of Japanese production workers is 
the notion of gimu, or feelings of shared 
obligations. The Japanese 
worker traditionally feels a deep com- 
mitment to his company which goes 
beyond the simple matter of earning a 
livelihood. Management, in turn, feels 
a primary responsibility for retaining its 
employees even under circumstances 
which might not be economically justi- 
fied. However, the authors see a transi- 
tion occurring within Japanese culture 
in the direction of “Western” 
and this provides a central 
around which their research 
ized. 


average 


values, 
theme 
is organ- 


The authors accordingly developed 
40 questionnaire items designed to as- 
certain "the degree to which workers 
accepted and were motivated by unique 
and traditional cultural patterns." Each 
of the items was provided with 
landmark statements re 
points 


four 
presenting scale 
Extreme Eastern” 
(EE) to an *Extreme Western” (EW) 
response, One ite 
well to illustrate 


of feelings of duty and obligation which 
they refer to as gimu: 


from an * 


m in particular serves 
the authors’ measures 


I believe worker 
hard on their jobs be 


(EE) They want to live up to the 
expectations of their 
and family 


are willing to work 
Cause: 


parents 


They feel that the 
Whatever 
them 

The harder 


y should do 
work is assigned to 


they work, the 


more successful they expect 
their career to be in the 
company 
(EW) The 
W) The harder they work, the 


more money they 
earn, 


A MAJOR part Of the re 


: ied port presents 
nd discusses Worker response: 
of the 40 items į TH ae 
Unuum Checkli 
among s 
2 age S respondents are 
- For eya *. older Workers 


€ be more 
responses than 


expect to 


st.” 


ing. Likewise, workers with rural back- 
grounds are more “Eastern” in their 
orientation than native urbanites. It is 
interesting to see that these relation- 
ships are very much like those found in 
this country between the above demo- 
graphic characteristics and measures of 
conservatism. 

The majority of workers chose 
moderate responses to the items in the 
“Cultural Continuum Checklist,” sug- 
gesting to the authors that contempo- 
rary Japanese culture is a mixture of 
both “the old and the new.” [t would 
be nice, of course, to have longitudinal 
data to document with more clarity 
what is old and what is new 
worker responses but these 


in the 
are una 
ble. The authors may one day 
data of this kind since 
continue this line of research—and 
Japan is still very much in a state of 
transition. 


provide 
they intend to 


The authors make a great deal of age 
differences which they 
Strong support for the 
Japanese culture is 
traditional 


interpret as 
ir contention that 
moving away from 
values of gimu. However, 
the tendency for older persons to be 
more traditionalist or conservative than 
younger (in the United States as well as 
in Japan) does not imply necessarily 
that society is moving away 
traditional values. The 
probably right in their 
social change, 
wrong reasons, 

The definition of an Orie 
cidental 


from 
authors are 
contention about 
but perhaps for the 


ntal- Oc- 
cultural continuum is 
ceedingly difficult task. The re 
insists upon understanding 
this elusive continuum is, conceptually, 
will have some difficulty. Readers may 
find several of the items in the scale a 
little hard to reconcile with their own 


estimates of Japanese-American 
differences, This 


pected in any 
the basis of 


an ex- 
ader who 
just. what 


value 
is perhaps to be ex- 
scale which is formed on 
expert judgments where 
some disagreement, even among 
is likely to occur, But e 
Why so large 
ite: 


experts, 
one may wonder 
a proportion of the 40 


along 
or do they re- 
n the research- 
landmark Statements? 


al continuum” 
flect some 


ers? 


Problems of this kind lead the reviewer 


with the 


needs 


to agree 
checklist 
finement, 


authors. that 
further work and re- 


Nevertheless, the authors do provide 
through their checklist an explicit, op- 


erational definition of their “cultural 
continuum.” Furthermore, their in- 
strument is amenable to refinement, 


standardization and replication, This is 
a step forward in an area where re- 
search has not graduated very much 
beyond speculation and impressionism. 


For Citizens in Groups 


George M. Beal, Joe M. Bohlen and 
J. Neil Raudabaugh 


Leadership and Dynamic Group Ac- 
tion. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. 365. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Gorvon L. Lirirrr 


Two of the three authors, George M. 
Beal and Joc M. Bohlen, are professors 
of sociology and economics at Lowa 
State University. The third, J. Neil 
Raudabaugh, is Chief of the Program 
Research Branch of the Division of Ex- 
tension Research and Training of the 
US Department of Agriculture, The 
reviewer, Gordon L, Lippitt, has been 
productively active in the field of group 
dynamics since its infancy but not quite 
his. Name any 
mental 


academic or govern- 
operation involving the care, 
feeding and understanding of groups 
and the chances are good that he is or 
has been there. At present he is Pro- 
fessor of Behavioral Science at George 
Washington University and Director 
there of the Center for the Behavioral 
Sciences. 


HE 


RCH and interest in group 

dynamics in the past twenty years 
has encouraged numerous publications 
on “how to understand groups." This 
book is an attempt to make effective 
group action understandable to citizen 
leaders. In the pursuit of its purpose 


It tries a) to give a basic understanding 


their 
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physical and psychological make-up. 
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of group behavior and b) to present 
an overview of techniques for achieving 
group goals. Such a two-headed attempt 
is difficult but worthy; one frequently 
finds that such a dualistic goal may 
limit the authors’ attention to one with 
an accompanying exclusion of the other. 
Fortunately such is not the case in the 
present volume. 

In Part I of the book, the authors 
present a simplified summary of the rc- 
search on group dynamics. It is clear, 
concise and generalized. There are only 
limited references to the research upon 
which the generalizations are based, but 
this was evidentally the authors’ inten- 
tion. This reviewer felt, however, that 
some appropriate references would have 
helped identify some of the research 
which made possible the generalizations. 

The format of the first section is 
readable, with an easy style and an 
excellent size of print. It was bother- 
some to this reader, however, to have 
cartoons of sometimes dubious relevance 
interspersed in the text of that par- 
ticular section. 

The first three chapters gave a ra- 
tionale for the concern for groups in a 
democracy. These chapters set the tone 
for what is to come. This reviewer felt 
that the section on the "Individual in 
a Group Setting" was one of the areas 
in which new material was presented, 
The various sections on group charac- 
teristics were well done, but the main 
contribution is its simplified style rather 
than new knowledge. 

In Part II of the book the authors 
present a list of some 
group action, 
treme 


techniques for 
a list that can be ex- 
rer ly helpful for adult educators and 
citizen leaders. Each 
cussed in terms of ch: 
Sible effective uses 
an analysis of eac 
and there 
Eo listing of “cautions.” 
e final secti € 
with tools he Qr zd 2 oo 
cluded in the book are biel ca 


technique is dis- 
aracteristics, pos- 
and limitations, Such 
à h method is helpful, 
1S particular value in the 


In- 
ua- 


the reader, 

The ch 
is brief a 
tice to 


apte: “Us 

da er on “Use of Evaluation? 
x „Weak and does not do jus- 
3 this important area, » 
rom an overall poi 


nt of view, the 


book makes a contribution to the field 
by its easily read style, summary of 
useful methods, and a fine collection of 
evaluation forms. Except for a brief 
early statement of leadership, there is 
little on this subject in the book. In 
several portions of the book allusions 
are made to group leadership, but a 
more basic frame of reference explain- 
ing situational flexibility for leadership 
might have helped clarify leadership for 


The New 


the reader. 

Each chapter ends with questions for 
stimulating the readers thought or for 
use as a discussion guide in a group. 
The questions are appropriate and help- 
ful to the reader. 

The authors attempt to accomplish 
too much in one book, but the effort is 
usable, easily read, and one more addi- 
tion to the rapidly growing literature on 
group behavior. 


World of 


Superconsciousness 


Alan W. Watts. Forewords by Timothy Leary and Richard Alpert 


The Joyous Cosmology: Adventures in the Chemistry of Consciousness. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1962. Pp. xix + 94. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Donard R. Gonna 


Alan Watts is at present guest lecturer 
at the Medical School of The Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley. He came 
to the United States from England in 
1938 and in the course of his career has 
been editor, minister, college professor 
and author. Among his several other 
books are The Way of Zen, Nature, 
Man and Woman, The Wisdom of In- 
security, and Psychotherapy East and 
West, the latter published in 1961. The 
reviewer, Donald R. Gorham, is Chief 
of the Experimental Studies Unit of the 
Veterans Administration Central Neuro- 
psychiatric Laboratory at Perry Point, 
Maryland. He completed his undergrad- 
uate work at Colgate University and 
received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. After teaching 


for twenty years at the Ea 


Á stern. Baptist 
Seminary 


and Keuka College, he entered 
the clinical field with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration at Waco, Texas, in 1950. 
For ten years, he 


was lecturer in the 
graduate faculty 


at Baylor University, 
For the past three years h 


ed P te has taught in 
te University College of the University 
of Maryland. He is author of the Prov- 
= = and co-author with Be E 
vera i iatri iling 
rit of the Brief Psychiatric Rating 


very psychologist who has dared 
E to contemplate the nature and 
meaning of fantasy should read The 
Joyous Cosmology. This description of 
the experiences of a mystic-philosopher- 
psychologist is so realistic that the 
reader, willingly or not, enters into this 
new world. His reaction. will probably 
be at one or the other of two extremes; 
deep vicarious enjoyment and partici- 
pation or stout denial, skepticism and 
withdrawal. 

In the Foreword, Timothy Leary and 
Richard Alpert of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Center for Research in Personality, 
refer to the book as “a great human 
document” which pushes beyond the 
work of Aldous Huxley and gives us 
“perhaps the best statement on the sub- 
ject of space-age mysticism.” 


Alan Watts describes with startling 
clarity and poetic beauty his drug in- 
duced experiences in this other world. 
Time in this world is different: a pres- 
ent which is so unhurried that it reaches 
back into the distant past and forward 
into the implications of the future. The 
senses are wonderfully enhanced and 
interrelated. Color and form are one- 
The scen object and the seeing person 
eye, nerves, brain—are all a part of 


a process by which the external world 
is brought into the self and made one 


Every object in this world 


with it. 
seems to be alive: 
“Everything gestures. Tables 
tabling, pots are potting, walls 
are fixturing—a 


are 


are 


walling, fixtures 

world of events instead of things." 

Sound takes on form and texture. 
The emotional qualities of sensations 
become very acute and an integral part 
a sensory world 


of thcir impact. The 
1 of patterns of 


seems to take the forn D 
gesticulations. Nature speaks to one di- 
rectly: 
“The bud has opened and the fresh 
leaves fan out and curve back with 
his unmistakably com- 


a gesture whicl } 
anything 


municative but does not say 

except, “Thus!” 
These understandings that are com- 
municated to Watts are a function of 
scholarship, interests 


his background, 
and aspirations. He decries the dual- 


ity, particularly of Western culture, 
which "growing out of semantic confu- 
sion and psychological prejudice" sep- 
arates the mind from the body. He be- 
lieves that dualism, the greatest of all 
has changed man from 


superstitutions, c 
1f-frustrating 


a self-controlling into a se 


organism. 


A certain few 


masters of wisdom, 
chotherapists have found we 
ing or coaxing the organism 
f. Watts believes that three 
lysergic acid diethyla- 


Eastern gurus, Or 
and Western psy- 
ys of trick- 


into inte- 


grating itsel 
drugs—mescalin, 
mide and psilocybin— pen 
temporarily this feeling of being. ine 
grated, The prologue of the book = 
sents something of his philosophical 
and theoretical together 
with a descrip 
their use, The 
sists of his account y 
induced experiences condensed : es 
story of one day for the sake oF p‘ 
unity. 

According to W 
problems of “knowing” 
drug-induced state. The 


polarity of opposites or P x 
and reciprocity of all the possible c 


? : vividly 
tents of consciousness enm o s 

n ‘orl ag 15 
apparent in this new world. "ys ci 
perception is apparently relate 


san give persons 


point of view, 
tion of the drugs 
Joyous Cosmology ©on- 
of many drug 
to the 


and 


f the 


atts, many 9 
the 


vanish in 
“inseparable 
the mutuality 


changed time sense, since in this other 
world the mind is not bound to move 
either sensuously or conceptually in 
serial fashion from one aspect to an- 
other. Objects, ideas or feelings are 
a whole. 


experienced as 

In his contemplations, Watts achieves 
a self-understanding which amounts to 
that “ ‘original identity which ordinary 
language and our conventional defini- 
tions of 
His mind and body are at one with 
each other. The new self feels a mysti- 
cal kinship with those about him; in- 
deed with all generations of mankind. 
But beyond this he feels as one with 
the original nuclei of the world and a 


man so completely conceal." 


part of the whole creative process. The 
whole experience produces "a peace so 
deep that it sings to be shared with 
all the world.” Here is perhaps the best 
attempt of Watts to portray in words 
the thinking-fecling state of this other 
world: 

"In. the 


type of experience I am 
it seems that the super- 
method of 


describing, 


conscious thinking be- 


comes conscious. We see the world 
as the whole body sees it, and for 
this very reason there is the greatest 
difficulty in attempting to translate 
this mode of vision into a form of 
language that is based on contrast 
and classification. To the extent, 
then, that man has become a being 


centered in consciousness, he has be- 
, and 
discord. He ignores, as beneath no- 
tice, the astounding perfection of his 


come centered in clash, conflic 


organism as a whole, and this is why, 


in most people, there is such a de- 
plorable disparity between the intelli- 
gent and marvelous order of their 


bodies and the tri 
of their consciousness. But in this 


ial preoccupations 


other world the situation is reversed. 
Ordinary people look like gods be- 
cause the values of the organism are 
uppermost, and the concerns of con- 


sciousness fall back into the subordi- 

nate position which they should prop- 

erly hold. Love, unity, harmony, and 
relationship therefore take precedence 
over war and division.” 

In contrast to these contemplative 
fantasies is the “closed eves fantasy" 
as experienced by Watts. These experi- 
ences, in the reviewers judgment, are 
closely related to the pure drug effect 


and would be more typical of the phe- 
nomena reported by subjects of LSD 
experiments. They also suggest a kin- 
ship to the hallucinatory behavior of 
psychotics and probably are the foun- 
dation of the experimental psychosis 
effect thought to be achieved by the 
use of psychoto-mimetic drugs. Watts 
describes this state as: 

“For the most part ever more com- 
plex variations upon a theme—ferns 
sprouting ferns sprouting ferns in 
multidimensional spaces, vast kaleid- 
oscopic domes of stained glass or Mo- 
saic, or patterns like the models of 

highly intricate 


molecules: 


systems 
of colored balls, each one of which 
turns out to be a multitude of 
smaller balls, forever and ever.” 

To round out the poetry of the pres- 
entation, has included 21 
photographs of exquisite beauty. They 
are so well placed in the text that often 
they seem literal illustrations of the ob- 
jects or abstractions being discussed. 

In his prologue, Watts gives some sug- 
gestions, some warnings, and expresses 
his hopes as a philosopher. Had he not 
done so, the reviewer would have em- 
phasized that the — psychoto-mimetic 
drugs cannot be considered a panacea 
for personal and social ills, In the au- 
thors own words: 


the author 


"I do not mean to generalize. I 
arn speaking only of what I have ex- 
perienced for myself, and I wish to 
repeat that drugs of this kind are in 
no sense bottled and predigested wis- 
dom. I feel that had I no skill as 
a writer or philosopher, drugs which 
dissolve some of the barriers between 
ordinary, consciousness 
and the multidimensional supercon- 
sciousness of the organism would 
bring lite but delightful, or some- 
times terrifying confusion." 


pedestrian 


For his part the author is hoping for 
the development of a brotherly love 
with its attendant social implications, 


He bases this hope not just on drug in- 
duced insights, but on: | 


all those. trends in philosophy 
and psychology, religion and se es 


from which we are beginning to 
evolve a new image of man, iini as 
a spirit imprisoned in incompatible 
flesh, but as an organism inseparable 
from his social and natural en 


^ environ- 
ment. iron 
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Ihe Black Box Revisited 


Gerald S. Blum 
A Model of the Mind. New Yor 


Wiley, 1961. Pp. v + 229, $6.95. 


Reviewed by Harry I. Kansu 


The author, Gerald $. Blum, studied 
at Rutgers and. Clark Universities and 
received his PhD from Stanford. From 
Stanford he moved to 
of Michigan where he 
fessor of psychology. Among a variety 
of other achievements, he developed the 
Blum-Blacky projective test for children 
and authored Psychoanalytic Theories 
of Personality (1953). The reviewer, 
Harry I, Kalish, studied at the State 
University of Towa, receiving his PhD 
in 1952. He has taught at Duke Univer- 
sity, the University of Missouri, Adelphi 
College and at the State 
New York, Long 
he is now Pro 


the University 
is now a pro- 


University of 
Island Center, whe re 
fessor and Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology, He 
ABEPP Diplomate 


the VA training 
psychology. He 
the relationship 
psychopathology 
his publications t 


is an 
and a consultant to 
program in 


new book repre- 
Parture from his 
the explication of 
and on the de- 
tests for chil- 
Sent work js 
“miniature beh: 
tem” that transcends the 


po Blum's 
Sents a marked de 
Previous 


focus on 

Psychoanalytic 

velopme; 
. an atte 

to devise a iini aps 

avioral sys. 


Contemporary learning Pers bs 
metaphorical quality of PSyelioan: l , ic 
formulations The s dm 
tion with leami is Er 
largely by their unwillingness ides 


SS to Supply 


come as a 
59) and to 
wit already trou- 
of models and 
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mediating variables in current. psycho- 


logical thought). The shift away from 
psychoanalytic theory indicates an 
portant change in Blum's thinking 
represents one of many 


im- 
and 
recent attempts 
to deal with the uncritical acceptance 
of many psychoanalytic principles. Like 
Kardiner (1960), Blum has become dis- 
enchanted with the 
energic 


usefulness of the 
principles | in psychoanalytic 
theory and is prepared to abandon them 
for concepts having a greater possibility 
of empir 


al demonstration, One of the 
purposes of the book, therefore, 
effect a 
concepts 


is to 
rapprochement between selected 
in psychoanalytic theory and 
the new conceptual model. 
The radical nature of Prof, 
work is, of course 
use of 


Blum’s 
» demonstrated by his 
the word “mind” in the title; 
although it js difficult t 
author felt it neces 
word, since 
beyond an 
the 


o see why the 
sary to exhume the 
its use contributes nothing 
avowal of faith 


locus of his conceptu 
constructing 


concerning 
al system. In 
his model, Blum 
both the formal | 
tax (these are 
entiated ) 

Psychology 


based 
anguage and its syn- 
nowhere explicitly differ- 
on concepts ob 

(inhibition, 
neurophysiology (f. 
tion, i 


ined from 
anxiety, ete.) 
ac ilitation, reverbera- 
electronie cir uity (feed- 
back, induction, and, to some 
extent, Psychoanalytic theory. The ex 
periments in hypnotism are 
designed to coordinate the form 
tem with its empirical c 

One of the 
ing 


etc.) 


etc.) 


ostensibly 
al sys- 
ounterparts, 

chief difficulties 
and understanding the 


its organization, In the 


in read- 
book is in 
opening chapters 
k Pts an overview which 
Contributes Very little toward an under- 
Standing of the relationship of the for- 
mal model to the experiments discussed 
in the Subsequent chapters, (A Tes d 
of terms, ind Spensible Pec 


for this type of 


work, is not included in the book.’ 
While the experiments in themselves 
are exceptionally instructive examples 
of the manner in which hypnotism can 
be used to supplement much traditional 
laboratory work with human subjects. 
their role in the model is often obscure. 
It is dificul, for example, to decide 
when the experiments are derivatives 
of the model or when they serve as 


operational procedures designed to give 


the various formal terms their proper 
empirical substance, In some instances 
it appears as if the model were an 


afterthought. Moreover, the chapter- 


des, designed to clarify 
the relationship. of the experiment to 


ending summi 


the model do not accomplish their pur- 
pose. In the summary at the end of 
the chapter on facilitation, the author 
indicates that this experiment “tested 
predictions stemming directly from the 
model” while the evidence suggests that 
the experiment served rather to define 
the facilitation. construct. 


Early in the book, the reader is cau- 
tioned not to expect a review of the 
literature and the author continues to 
make 


good his promise throughout. 
This is rather unfortunate because sev- 
eral chapters could have profited from 
a proper presentation of the 


literature. 


supporting 
In those instances where the 
results of an experiment do not 
to be 


appear 
consonant with the prevailing 
literature, the presentation of the op- 
posing point of view is vague and is not 
supported by references. For imple, 
in Chapter 5, which deals with a series 
of experiments. conce "ning. perceptual 
inhibition, the 


maintains that 
1s interference theory does not make 
explicit use of the role of anxiety and 
suffers by contrast.” Since no reference 
to any par 


author 


ular interference theory is 
cited, the statement appears to be some- 
what gratuitous, If a 
Spence and F: 


reference to 
arber’s work was intended. 
the statement is a direct misrepresenta- 
tion of their theoretical 
which anxiety is 
as a drive in 
ultimate 
Sponses, 


position in 
med a central role 
the determination of the 
strength of 


competing re- 

In considering the relationship to his 
behavioral System of 
in learning and 
10) 


e 


ting concepts 
Perception (Chapter 


> the author defines generalization 
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as "...signal spread among connected 
circuits and networks." In addition to 
his disinterring of the old Pavlovian 
notion of cortical irradiation, Blum has 
dismissed the accumulation of that work 
in the area of generalization which tends 
to emphasize its epiphenomenal char- 
acter and its relationship to discrim- 
ination. Unfortunately, the entire effort 
seems to be characterized by this cur- 
sory quality. 

In its present form it is difficult to 
judge the utility of the conceptual sys- 
tem. Blum has attempted to maintain a 
parsimonious and consistent internal 
Structure and, in certain instances, ap- 
pears to have generated testable deduc- 
tions. But since the success of a model 
in psychology is directly proportional 
to the amount of effort psychologists 
are willing to expend in its behalf, the 
future of Blum's conceptual system will 
depend partly on the author's tenacity 
and, more importantly, on its general 
acceptance. This particular model of- 
fers most. psychologists very little more 
in terms of comprehensiveness than. do 
most models in psychology and a good 
deal less in terms of precise functional 


relationships. It is highly doubtful that 
clinicians, for whom the 


conceptual 
system 


appears to have been created, 
Will hasten to use it for 
purposes despite Blum's 
retain the 


interpretative 
attempts to 
more familiar language of 
psychoanalytic theory. 
cians the term “psychodynamic” con- 
tinues to be intimately related to some 
variant of psychoanalytic theory of per- 
sonality development while Blum’s sys- 
tem attempts to supply the ahistorical 

overning behavior 


For most clini- 


principles gi 
given moment, 


The model offe 
new 


at any 


€ TS very little that i 
in the way of ther: 
tion of a troublesome 
of the experiment: 
the use of hypnosi 
it is not a uni 
conceptual system 
have been used 
similar results, 

In Model of the Mind Blum has s 
ei to the horror vacui which an 
"ig i Plague Most Psychologists; 

à malady which 
Porarily he relieved 
concept constructi 


on, 
26 


s 
apy. The allevia- 
synesthesia in one 
al subjects 
s is qui 
que outg; 
Since suc 
by othe 


through 
te dramatic, 
rowth of the 
h techniques 
TS to obtain 


can only tem- 
by small doses of 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Programing Unprogramed 


Edward J. Green 


The Learning Process and Programmed Instruction. New York: 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1962. Pp. xi + 228. $4.00 


Reviewed by Susan MEYER MARKLE 


Green, the author, is an associate pro- 
fessor of psychology in the Department 
of Psychology and Psychiatry at Dart- 
mouth College, where he is director of 
a project that is developing programs 
in the medical sciences. He got a BA 
from Indiana in 1949, and was one of 
those who went on from Indiana to 
Harvard (where he got his MA and 
PhD) when Skinner moved there in 
1948. Dr. Green has published several 
articles on operant conditioning of 
human subjects. This is his first hook. 
The reviewer, Dr. Markle, 
gramer who has striven to 
background 


1$ a pro- 
teach the 
and principles of pro- 
gramed instruction to classroom teach- 
ers and others 
Newton 
where, 


in Chicago, Tampa, 
(Mass.), Denver, and else- 
and has recently published a 
junior high school vocabulary program 
(entitled, “Words y. Unlike the author, 
she has written about programing in 
programed form (see Della-Piana’s re- 
view of A Programed Primer on Pro- 
graming, CP, Feb. 1962, 7, 64-67). She 
also previously reviewed for CP one of 
the first published programs (English 


2600; CP, Apr. 1967, 6, 133.136). 
Following four years with Skin- 
ners teaching- 


machine project at Har- 
years with the Center for 
struction in New York, 
nily joined the research 
Staff of the School of Edu- 


vard and two 
Programed In 
she has rece 
and teaching 


cation at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


or many moons ago a flood of 
IN programs on programed instruction 
inundated the reader in the field. Now 
programers are abandoning their art 
and turning to the book. Edward J. 
Green has been active in operant con- 
ditioning since his Harvard days and is 
now director of a large-scale program- 
ing project at Dartmouth Medical 
School. He has undergone the tribula- 
tions of testing the written word for its 
effectiveness as a teaching tool. From 
a programer communication 
skills have been shaped in ‘trial by 
student, we expect a new kind of book. 


whose 


Green states that he has “tried to 
bridge the information gap" between 
the experimental psychologist who 
avoids the practical problems of educa- 
tion and the classroom teacher who 
finds little of practical use in the ois 
ings of white rats. In the latter category 
we may include the programer who 
graduated from the classroom rather 
than from the laboratory. Green pro^ 
poses to 


oM 
teach conditioner 


about 


operant 


about programing, programers 


operant conditioning, 


and 
s is 100 
teachers about both. The gap is t€ 


great for this book to span. 


^ Saona R " E 
The initial repertoire which student 


Holt, 


as 


are assumed to have sets a lower limit 
on the student population for both a 
program and a text. The audience for 
Green's book is limited to those who 
have considerable acquaintance with 
psychological jargon or to those brave 
readers whose reading behavior is rein- 
forced by less than total comprehension. 
One finds such “learning 
curve,” “asymptotic performance," "in- 
“molar opera- 


terms as 


dependent variable," 
tions," "functional relationships," "es- 
avoidance," “implanted 
“behavioral topology,” 
and “echoic” unde- 
a text a high 
“reinforce- 


and 
electrode,” 


cape 


“entropy,” “noise,” 
fined. One expects in such 
rate of emitting the word 


ment," but one also expects from. 
once in which 


a 


programer a logical sequen 
the word is taught before it | 
Such is not the 


is used to 


describe other events. 
case here. The word is defined on page 
40, which leaves it operaung as m un- 
defined term when it first occurs E: 
page 10: “The present definition e: 
verbal behavior is that it includes al 
whose reinforcement 1s medi- 
anism.” This is not 
f logical sequence 
with the difficult 


behavior 
ated by another org 
the only violation o 
as the author wrestles 
task of deciding what should precede 
what. Familiar terms and 
formulae seem to most psychologists, it 
is a rare classroom teacher, indeed, who 
will comprehend the psychological 
foundations of programed instruction 
basis of reading this text. 


as those 


on the 
If this book is beyond the ken of the 
erhaps it will offer a 


on-psychologist, p M 
Won «d instruction for the 


course in programe i or t 
Terminological difficul- 


unless one chooses to 
200 
programming 


non-programer. 
ties are ss 
quibble over “implicit 1 
for "intrinsic programing," eal 
for Skinne *"intraverbal," or ^ 

‘ 


dor? (“If 
T » for “textual behavior. 
ees for “te ihe; Be 
the 


havi i Skinner, 
avior 1$ [ 
1957.) The non-programer will, kie 
questions not answer : 
er will be bothered by 
The knowledgeable 
ed by inaccuracies. 
presently evad- 
the reinforcer 


minor 


” 
“interverbal 


material is simply rcad, 


^ 
not prompted. 


ever, find many 
The careful read 
inconsistencies. 
reader will be bother 
Most programers are 
ing the identification of 
involved in programed Pia 
parently some students per oat 
without confirmation, experm 


learning. Ap- 
well 


an 


finding that is not mentioned anywhere 
in the text. If reinforcement theory is 
not to be dispensed with, we must find 
another reinforcer. Green describes a 
possible candidate: “Let us propose 
that reinforcement be interpreted as the 
result of the organism’s reducing a gap 
between a prior and postaction state of 
affairs. Learning is a very sensitive and 
fragile form of this kind of situation. It 
requires that the organism recognize or 
discriminate his own state of knowledge 
and be capable of recognizing a change 
in it. He must discriminate the ade- 
quacy, the range of his own behavioral 
repertory and discriminate an increment 
in that range and repertory. Perhaps 
it is not the recognition that a gap be- 
tween what is required and what is 
accomplished has been reduced that is 
crucial, but that this recognition must 
be established as a generalized rein- 
forcer in order to be effective. The 
child must have a sense of the impor- 
tance of learning" (p. 118). Presumably 
this ‘sense of progress’ is the reinforcer 
that remains when confirming answers 
are removed and the reinforcer that is 
absent when an over-simple program 
insults the student's intelligence. Later, 
however, Green gives a careful outline 
of how to develop a variable-rati 
schedule in a program, with the rein- 
forcer, conveniently enough, being the 
easily manipulable confirming answer 
rather than his hypothesized ‘sense of 
progress.” To investigate the effects of 


schedules of reinforcement on learning 
from programs, experimenters are going 
to have to be more clever than this. 


In an argument for low error rates 
on programs, this reviewer is credited 
by Green with having “shown learning 
to be if errors are re- 
duced or eliminated" (p. 142). This 
achievement would gladden the heart 


more efficient 


of many investigators, including this one 
who merely claimed to have ‘supported’ 
the theory. However, in discussing his 
own data, Green says of an identical 
high negative correlation between error 
rate and examination | performance: 
“We shall not take this as evidence that 
rate produces 


a high error 


learning, although our particular syste- 


poorer 


matic orientation might tempt us to do 
so. One must approach with caution the 
correlational 


results of analyses” (p. 


189). Our systematic orientation has 
changed in 40 pages. 


y m gap between the recipes for 
programers contained in this book and 
the honest presentation of his own pro- 
graming project is startling. Gilbert's 
advice—begin with a single student and 
let him teach you how to teach him—is 
liberally quoted, but Green admits that, 
given the extreme pressures on medical 
school students, “it was impossible for 
us to use students in the initial composi- 
tion of the [medical sciences] pro- 
gram" (p. 181). The advice “the person 
most able to develop an effective. pro- 
gram in a given subject is the person 
most familiar with that subject" (p. 
151) stems, perhaps, from sad experi- 
ence, as related in "none of the pro- 
grammers eng 


iged in this project were 
familiar with the technical aspects of 
the subject matter to be programmed 
s The obvious limitations of the 
programmers . made inevitable a 
divergence in the emphases given vari- 
ous portions of the program compared 
with the emphases which the students 
desired, as given by the lecturer" (p. 
181). These are the realities, perhaps, 
which labora psychologists must 
recognize as part of the problems of 
education. There is 
evidence in the book, however, that 
other programers have 
around the problems. 
Examples of frames from actual pro- 
grams are Of four mentioned, 
only two exemplify significant variables, 
and the most emphasized one contra- 
dicts almost every bit of advice given 
elsewhere in the book. The frame: 
“The fasciculus gracillis has its origins 


ory 


no admission or 


found ways 


rare. 


in the dorsal root neurons below the 
3 

midthoracic level. It consists of un- 

crossed fibers. It is located in the 


dorsal funiculus of the 
2 


entire cord, Ti 


terminates in the nucleus gracilis of the 
medulla oblongata and its function is 
Proprioception." This is to be 
several times with different 
determined ‘holes’ in it 
2 and 3 below the 
“until 
fiv. 


seen 
randomly 
. as indicated by 
words to be dropped, 
i : frame called. for all 
€ items of information concerning i 


the final 
he 


95 


Ray 


fasciculus grac 
flicts with: 


s^ Such a frame con- 


"the only information that 
should be in a frame is that required to 
answer the particular question" ( p. 
172); "when an excessive number of 
answers are required the linguistic 
Structure of the frame is demolished” 
(p. 173); “the particular response 
Should be evoked under as broad a 
spectrum of conditions relevant to that 
response as possible” (p. 154): and 
“students tend to ignore information 
following a blank in a frame... . The 
Programmer must guard against placing 
any significant amount of information 
after the last blank in the frame” (p. 
154). The practical problems are enor- 
mous indeed, if theory is so little r 
to practice. The frame itself w 
duced to illustrate “fading” or 


elated 
s intro- 


vanish- 
a programing technique which 
Green claims is too new 


to evaluate 
against “more conventional techniques,” 
The first de iption of it is credited to 
Holland in 1960, although 
technique 
Skinner's 


in fact the 
can be found described in 
1958 paper and in use in 
Porter's 1957 spelling program, 

As a first course in programed in- 
struction, the text is incomplete, Hol- 
land's project at Harvard and the 
Dartmouth project are described; 
the latter case, 
and new to the 
mention, 


in 
the report is detailed 
literature, There is no 
however, of the projects at 
Earlham or Hamilton Colleges 
the many researches 
reported below the college level, 
the exception of a brief misc 
Eigen and Komo: 
theory with hig 
logic program 


nor of 
that have been 
with 
asting of 
Skis research on set 
h school students into a 
for primary grades, Tt is 
unfair to claim that any particular study 
Should be included, In the last five 
years, however, data have been gathered 
which could be included to ise the 
level Of recent books above the ‘pure 
talk’ of the early papers in the field. 


The naiv; i: 
he naive reader would hardly believe 
that so little is known even now, 


As a stimulus 
dubitably to argur 
interest to the 
Programer? 


to thought and in- 
ment, this book is of 
Professiona] “operant- 
em i illustration of the 
textbook writing oe a 
ists in transfer training. pem e 
the “tutored, it suffers rin 


28 


on 
cial- 
a text for 
the faults 


zat may j 
of 


for which programers often belabor 
textbooks: inadequate knowledge of the 


initial repertoire of the students and 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites | 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed, Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent | 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 


- I 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing, 


FIE ON 


SHBACH AND GP 


S. Feshbach's review of Buss's The Psy- 
chology of Aggression (CP, July. 1962, 7, 


268-269) was disappointing because it 


provided insufficient information about 
the book, because 


Buss's theoretical view- 
point was not clearly stated, and because 
valuable features were omitted. 

The first part of the 
laboratory studies 
emphasis on ag 


book examines 
of aggression, 
gressive responses 
actions to hostile stimuli. 
deals 


with 
and re- 
The second part 


with aggressiveness as an endur- 


ing response tendency 


' with attention to 
measurement, 


competing theories, and 
psychopathology, The last Part examines 
developmental aspects and prejudice, In 
each area Buss toughmindedly 
methodology and atte 
clarify issues and to point to me 
next steps in research. The 


of Previously unpublished r 
dissertations) 


assesses 
mpts to refocus and 
aningful 
re is a wealth 
Materia] (e.g.. 


as well as detailed r 


al of classic research, 


: integration 
which prevails 


is a creative 
a Systematic 


one in 
application 


poor analysis of the subject matter to be 
taught. In terms of the goals the author 
set, the book missed the mark. 


A 


ingent S-R behaviorism. Although 
this writer. and evidently the reviewer. 
cannot theoretical 
noted that 
not merely reject the venerable frustra- 
tion-aggression and 
proach 


of a st 


share Buss’s bias, it 


should have been Buss does 


psychoanalytic ap- 


he has provided a provocative 
alternative in which 
regarded as a habit, a view which allows 
laboratory 


aggressiveness is 


and inventory to converge on 
the same phenomenon. 
Buss describes a new technique for lab- 
oratory study of aggre that 
eliminates ambiguities and ethical prob- 
lems besetting prior research, 

Clarity of exposition and explicitness 
in definitions and assumptions are the 
most striking features of The Psycholog 
of Aggression. The reader knows when 
he agri and disagrees, a factor that 
could have facilitated the 
treatment, Feshbach’s disappointment at 
not finding “ 


Furthermore, 


on. onc 


reviewer's 


theory of 
suggests a chimerical aspira- 
ton. It is highly unlikely that a single 
theory will be found to account for a 
domain including such diverse elements 
as conditioning of hostile words physiol- 
ogy of anger, and social prejudice, 

Finally. one shortcoming must be as- 
cribed to Buss. Why was Buss disdainful 
of psychoanalytic theory when a modern 
offshoot of that theory provides a notion 
which may explain his own development 
as a productive behavioral scientist? To 
wit. the APA Directory gives Buss’s birth 
year as 1924 while CP's editor shows him 
receiving the PhD in 1919— surely à 
classic instance of “regre 
service of the ego!" 


à satisfactory 
aggression" 


ion in the 


Timorny C. Brock 
Towa State University 


STICKING UP FOR THORNE 


I would like to take exception to the 
review by Dr, Bugental of Dr. Thornes 
book entitled Personality (CP, July. 1962- 


7, 273-4). The objection is based on the 
factor of incompleteness. Since I have 
had the opportunity of using this text in 
my Human Adjustment course, I find 
along with my students that Dr. Thorne's 
fundamental undertaking to be 
very worthwhile and what is more to the 
r achieved the task that he 


proves 


point, he has 
"complis 


set out toa 


What psychology needs at the moment 
is a thorough reconsideration and redis- 
covery of the individual. Dr. Thorne, 
depending on his vast storehouse of in- 
psychological 
arly 


formation about “things 
garnered from his clinical and schol r 
duties, has directed his highly creative 
skill to the cogent point that persona ity 
is a constantly changing state. This con- 
ze is one that is not ade- 


cept of change m) B 
zipline, espe- 


> our di 
quately handled by ou 
cially by the experimentalists and the 


salio re con- 
statisticians who are logically morg in 
cerned with the commonalities oi p 


rather than with its uniqueness. 


sonaliti al status 


As the psychiatrists in their ment us 
i ik of the person's menta 
examination, 


examination spes 
status at the time of the mm: 
Dr. Thorne too, emphasizes the pers 

d e. à 
hte are certain aspects of she Lun 
that have not. been given their abe 
emphasis. "They may be listed as des i 
1. Omission of the salient features el 
Chapter Two in which the various vr 
tems of psychology are set in terms S 
an operational analysis. 2. The theory 0 
tion in terms of etiol- 


personality integr } f eti 
ogical factors of behavioral organiz: o 
and hierarchical levels is unique and 
The importance of conscious 


ew. 3. 
: central phenomenal 


mental life as a ge 
given is stressed throughout the text. à 
The current clinical experience indicating 
of such matters as the 
. as well as the person 
come crucial in the 


the importance 
nature of becoming 
in the world, have be 
existential problems 
each person in trying 


This should have been men- 
is very little 


that are faced. by 
to become self- 


actualized. 
i f sh there 
tioned even thoug Au 
5 npting 
objective rescarch. 5. In uu cd 
state postulates Dr. Thorne was ou 7 
: : E ^c e topics 
hypotheses which could become b x 
r or 

of large research. programs pend 
validate this approach. Thus, its 
nature was the main intent. . 

If these five pertinent on 


3 g ntal's 
d Dr. Bugenta : 
bie luded in have been the 


result, 


ssions were 
review. à 


rer appraisal would 


T. S. KRAWIEC 
Skidmore College 


WHAT? A GRUNTLED AUTHOR? 


I have just finished reading Chuck 
Wenars review of my book on clinical 
research design and analysis in the Sep- 
tember issue of CP and I am so impressed 
by its astuteness that I feel absolutely 
impelled to write to you. 

Dr. Wenar has been, perhaps, overly 
gracious in discussing the book's merits. 
but this is not uncommon among re- 
viewers. What stirred me up was the 
skill with which he uncrringly pointed 
out every major defect in the text. de- 
fects which I have discovered in the 
course of using the book as a text book 
during the past year. Dr. Wenar seems 
to have been able to have read the book 
not only from the level of his own ad- 
vanced research sophistication, but also 
emphatically from the viewpoint of the 
unsophisticated clinician. 

Dr. We 
congratulations for an excellent job of 


rves a hearty round of 


r de 


critical reviewing. 
Evcrxk E. Levirr 
Indiana University Medical Center 


SHOULD MURRAY 
EAT HUMBLE PIE? 


The reviewer of Readings in Child and 
Adolescent Psychology by Lester D. Crow 
and Alice Crow (Mu n CP, July 1962, 
7, 263) points out that it is “A collec- 
tion of 92 abridged versions of articles, 
book sections and papers in develop- 
mental psychology.” Here are the facts: 
45 of the selections are abridgments, 
and 47 (more than half) o* the selec- 
tions are complete articles, ex epting 
only the deletion of references at the 
end of some selections. 


The reviewer also adds “one wonders 
what the book is for." He perhaps can 
find the answer in his own institution. 
There may be irony in the fact that the 
faculty at Syracuse University (of which 
Professor Murray is a member) has used. 
during the first two semesters after the 
book's publication 595 copies, or approxi- 
mately 300 copies cach semester. 


Lester D. Crow 
Brooklyn College 


CP's INTERFERENCE IN HUMAN LIVES 


In dealing with the biographies of 
authors and reviewers. CP ought not to 
change psychologists jobs without per- 
mission or to have them born at times 
that would have surprised thcir mothers 
mightily or to report live psychologists 
deceased or deceased ones alive, In most 


of such cases, the biographees have a 


right to legitimate complaint: in others 
the errors are simply confusing to read- 
ers. I can understand some of the diffi- 
culties involved in the simultaneous 
achieving of accuracy, functional utility 
and reasonable readability in the sketches. 
So I do not want to castigate too severely 
CP's editor. But if somebody does not 
point out errors, how is CP to know its 
need to find ways to avoid them? 

It has recently been pointed out that 
CP unjustifiably started a new depart- 
ment at the University of Penn i 
(CP. N 1962, 7, 199), inexcusably 
lost Leontiev entirely (CP, June. 1962, 7, 
245), and gave Arnold Buss a PhD 
twelve years before he was born rather 
than 28 years after. Also CP recently 
gave Judson Brown a job at Iowa State 
when State University of Iowa was ac- 
tually paying his salary (CP, Feb., 1962, 
7, 41). Now other errors have come to 
light. Last Spring CP in one brief sketch 
changed mightily both the jobs and the 
geography of two authors (CP, Mar., 
1962, 7, 116). It erroneously moved 
Edwin B. Parker from the Institute of 
Communication Research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and put him to work 
in an organization of the same name 
1800 miles away at Stanford. While it 
was at it, it sent Jack Lyle from the 
School of Journalism at UCLA, where 
he is sure he is located, to work with 
Wilbur Schramm at Stanford. Last sum- 
mer CP (CP, Aug. 1962, 7, 300-308) 
failed to note that Horace B. English 
had died thirteen months before the re- 
view of his book was published, 

Who does all this human erring? The 
reviewers who send in the biographical 
material? The editorial assistant? Typists? 
Printers? Or is it the editor himself? 
And whoever it is, isn’t it the cditor's 
final responsibility? 

Fi.t1 wong H. ANFORD 
University of Texas 


Editorial Note: 
Yes. FHS 


UNLABELED REPRINT 


Some time ago I was sent two books 
by Philip E. Vernon, both published by 
the Philosophical Library. to review for 
Contemporary Psychology. One of these 
was Intelligence and Attainment Tests 
originally. published by the. University of 
London Press in 1960. That one, 1 re- 
viewed (CP. Oct. 1962. 7, 37g, The 
other The Measurement of Abilities à 
designated on the rear of the titi ; 
as "Published 1961 by the 


was 
; page 
Philosophical 


29 


Library Inc . . .” Apparently it is only 
a disguised reprint of the 1955 revision 
of Vernon's excellent 1939 volume of the 
same title. In the 675 page Bibliography 
on pages 259-265, there is just one refer- 
ence later than 1955, that being the 1960 
version of Intelligence and Attainment 
Tests. Furthermore, the later of its two 
prefaces is dated May, 1955. Slowly one 
comes to realize that this supposedly new 
book is not new at all. That one, I think 
CP should not review. It probably should 
not even be mentioned. 


Jurian C. SrANLEY 
The University of Wisconsin 


A MIXED-MODEL COOKBOOK 


Frederick Kanfer's review (CP, Au- 
gust, 1962, 7, 245) of Grinker, Mac- 
Gregor, Selan, Klein, & Kohrman's book, 
Psychiatric Social Work: A Transactional 
Case Book, prompted us to take a second 
look at both the review and the book. 
The first matter that struck a dissonant 


note was the reviewer's consistent use of 


the term "interaction" where the term 


"transaction" was Obviously indicated. 
This, in spite of the fact that Grinker, 
et al, explicate ( 


butin a minimally ade- 
quate 


fashion) the differences between 
actional, interactional, and tra 
levels of organization (p. 19) 
entiation crucial to the full 
ing of the implications 
encompassed b 
of reference, 


insactional 
—a differ- 
understand- 
and parameters 
y the transactional frame 


Naiveté on the revie 
fundaments of transactional 
further reflected in his failure 
ment upon Grinker’s 
of the transactional 
title of the book, on 
the authors were rather heay 


mitted to the transaction, 
their negle 


wer’s part in the 
theory is 
to com- 
reductionistic use 
Paradigm. By the 
* would infer that 
ily com- 
al approach, but 


Pac ct to consider such essential 
Ponents of the Corrective transaction 


(psychotherapy 
apy) as assumptio i 
Prognostic reliability, io i 


and expectancies, 
delimited use of t 
of reference, 
practice, 


Hr reviewer Doted i tare 
close Correspondence s ben D 
Von Moe t Between the 


x ‘or! a i 
use in case illustrations” k and its 


> t perceive, T] 
mixed-mode ve. The 
undoubtedly del reductionism has 


Significant 
theoretical muddying the already muda, 
tor astutely 25 35 the followin f E 

ely recognized h E n 
30 Y Kanfer: 


s 


the occasional overlapping of 
transactional and psychoanalytic lan- 
guage - . suggests that a therapist's 
bias vis á vis a personality theory may 
predetermine the contents of therapeutic 
explorations and affect the relationship. 
even though the therapists explicit 
therapeutic operations do not stem from 
the same theory.” Here, the present 
writers would agree whole-heartedly with 
Kanfer and would add that Grinker, 
et al, are theory-bound to traditional, 
dyadic, second-hand analytic therapy in 
spite of their Wagnerian overtures to 
transactional theory (which in practice 
amount to little more than occasional, 
Haydnesque appoggiaturi). If one doubts 
this, a quick look at the index will reveal 
a multiplicity of such terms as abrcaction, 
transference, countertransference, super- 
ego, cgo functions, cgo strength, id, 
oedipal feclings and primal scene; yet, 
as previously noted, nowhere in the in- 
dex—or in the text—will you find men- 
tion of such key transactional concepts 
as assumptive world, expectancies, and 
significances. 

Two other points on which Kanfer 
lets Grinker off rather lightly are deserv- 
ing of brief elaboration. The latter speaks 
of “The researches reported in this vol- 
ume and Kanfer in his review 
quietly but pointedly places quotation 
marks around this use of the word “re- 
search” without further 
feel constrained to c rp at the authors’ 
use of the word “research” (nowhere in 
the volume can one find the report of 
any empirical not just as a 
matter of pedantic preciosity or academic 
gamesmanship, but because 
tion of a very 


comment. We 


research ) 


it is a reflec- 
real semantical and epis- 
temological problem that must be faced. 
It appears that by the word “research,” 
Grinker, et al, are denoting a class of 
events which we prefer to label “con- 
ceptua ization” in the form of scientific 
Inquiry (the problem of problemization ) 
cH Process apart and distinct from em- 
Pirical hypothesis testing, 

The second point concerns the 
Ous issue of the 
therapy, 


ubiquit- 
supervision of psycho- 
theraj Kanfer seems to soft-pedal the 
insidious (yet flagrant to those with their 
third car to the ground) medic 
tion by containment in 
matic assertion of nobles: 
our purposes we consider that 
therapies are Conducte: he 
bsychiatric administrat 
so th 
problems of rains sig 
Shonsibility 


al arroga- 
Grinkers mias. 
se oblig 


"For 
ycho- 
d in clinics under 
ion (italics are the 
can transcend the 
upervision and re- 
Ours) ^ Such im. 
alism is disturbing 


a (italics 
perious transcendent. 


to more democratically-minded 
sonians. These overtones of professional 
imperialism are indeed “disturbing to 
many," as Kanfer puts it. Professional 
imperialism on the part of amy profes- 
sion by assimilation, containment, preemp- 
tion, and institutionalization via what- 
ever Machiavellian power-politics raises 
ethical, moral, and social with 
which regrettably few social and be- 
havioral scientists have concerned them- 
selves. 


Emer- 


issues 


In brief for both Grinker's transactions 
with transactional psychology, and Kan- 
fer's transaction with Grinkers trans- 
actionalism, we suggest caveat emptor. 

Jay Too.ry 
STEVE PRATT 
Larned (Kansas) State Hospital 
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THE GREAT PSYCHOLOGISTS: From Aristotle to Freud 
By ROBERT I. WATSON, Northwestern University 


The development of psychology from its origins in the work of 
pre-Socratic Greek philosophers to the monumental contribution 
of Sigmund Freud is covered with clarity and thoroughness. The 
great ideas, the important theories, and the critical research that 
underlie today's science are traced through the biographies of 
the men who contributed them. Chronologically arranged, each 
chapter deals with a major figure, relating his life and personality 
to his work. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF PERSONALITY 


By Ralph Mason Dreger, Jacksonville University 


Here is a stimulating introduction to a field often described as the most 
fascinating aspect of the study of psychology. Scholarly and scientific in 
its approach, the text follows a comprehensive and consistent framework. 
The author has drawn with care and selectivity from recent research in the 
social, clinical, and experimental fields of psychology, focusing his material 
on the adult normal personality. 


A section on dimensions and factor anal is included as an appendix. 
and a separate bibliography includes more than 1400 references. 


“A valuable contribution: It pinpoints the central issues, asks the 
right questions, and is rich in scholarship.” 


Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University 
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For what a man had rather were true 
he more readily believes. Therefore he 
rejects difficult things from impatience 
of research; sober things, because they 
narrow hope; the deeper things of na- 
ture, from superstition; the light of ex- 
berience, from arrogance and pride, lest 
his mind should seem to be occupied 
with things mean and transistory; things 
not commonly believed, out of deference 


to the opinion of the vulgar. Numberless 
in short are the ways, and 
imperceptible, in which the 


colour and infect the understa: 


sometimes 
affections 
nding. 

—Fnawcis Bacon 
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| Volume II 


Hans H. Strupp 
Lester Luborsky 
Editors 


- Research in Psychotherapy 


Proceedings .of the Second Conference on 
research in Psychotherapy held at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., in May 1961. Leading research 
workers in psychology and psychiatry deal 
with selected research issues and assess new 
research developments. Their efforts place 
research in psychotherapy more squarely 
within psychological research concerned with 
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" Moil in a Mainstream 


Colin Cherry (Ed.) 


Information Theory: Papers Read at a Symposium on ‘Information Theory 
Held at the Royal Institution, London, August 29th to September 2, 


1960. Washington, D. C.: Butterworth, Inc., 1961. Pp. vii 4 


476. $16.50. 


Reviewed by Wirtiyw A. Hix 


Edward Colin Cherry, who edited the 
present volume, was trained as an engi- 
neer and is now Professor of Telecom- 
munication at Imperial College, Uni- 
versity of London, where he has been 
since the cnd of World War I. His 
long list of carlier publications include 
the books Pulses Transients in 
Communication Circuits and On Hu- 
man Communication. The reviewer, 
William Hillix, is a Senior Scientist at 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory in San 
Diego, and also Lecturer at San Diego 
State College. His career includes Navy 
experience during WW TI, teaching 
English, farming, fathering twins, com- 
pleting a doctoral program with Melvin 
Marx, and a year as USPHS postdoc- 
toral fellow. He went to his present 
position in 1959 and there he is. He 
has recently been collaborating with 
Melvin Marx on a book, Systems and 
Theories in Psychology, soon to be pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. 


and 


me Book Dr. Cherry has edited is 
Ta wholly on information theory. 
He says: 
“The papers now presented range 
over a wide field and, in spite of the 
title, are not confined to pure infor- 
mation theory... . At the same time, 
I have tried to select out of all the 


offered those which seemed 
most likely to appeal to a common 
audience.” 

What is this audience? I 
suspect that they have less in common 
than Dr. Cherry hopes, but let me try 
to deduce from the 36 papers the prop- 
erties of the man to whom all of these 
pay be He must 
certainly have an interest in coding and 
in the detection and correction of errors 


papers 


common 


s could addressed. 


(papers 1-7). He must want to know 
more about communication systems 
than how to dial his telephone (8-10). 
He is fascinated by the logic of hypoth- 


esis-testing (11) and by human in- 
formation-handling (12-18). Neurons, 


and 


ally neural models, are his 
cup of tea (19-21). Electronic learners 
interest him (22-28, 30), as does classi- 
fication theory (31-33) and various lin- 
34-36). 

T, at least, have not.met this man, 


espec 


guistic problems ( 


but perhaps he can be approximated. 
The reason he can be, I believe, 


s that 
all of these diverse interests have a node 


at the data processing machine. In- 
formation theory is now just one of 
the threads leading to the node or, to 
put it another way, information theory 
has metastased, and, through its change 
in form, has begun to invade much of 
the scientific body. 

Because of this somewhat disorderly 


growth, the authors of this collection 
represent. medical laboratories, physical 
laboratories, electrical engineering and 
de- 
, and 
departments of neurophysiology, as 


electronic. departments, psychology 
partments, phonetics departments 


well 
as the main stream in mathematics and 
This audi- 


has grown less common as the 


communication, “common 
ence” 
field has grown, and we must bear in 
mind that this volume includes only a 
sampling of the available disparity. 

The psychologist is not heavily rep- 
resented in this fourth London Sym- 
posium on Information Theory. He 
will do a lot of pecking in Cherry’s 
book for a few grains of corn. Of the 
52 contributors involved this. vol- 
ume's 36 papers, at least four are psy- 
chologists, and five or six others are 
suspect. The remaining forty-odd are 
clearly non-psychologists who are happy 
with their lot, and they have written 
papers whose relevance to psychology 
is remote at best. That is certainly no 
criticism. either of the authors or the 
editor. In what follows, the reader 
should remember that I am considering 
this book only from the point of view 
of the psychologist; I am not at all 
competent to judge how well this vol- 
ume achieved its primary goals. 


in 


The first ten papers on coding, de- 
tection theory, statistical 


theory, and 
telecommunication 


systems are least 
likely to interest the psychologist. Their 
tenor is very largely coding, with ad- 
ditional specialization on errors and 
error corrections, A. M. Andrew in his 
paper does make a side reference 
coding in sense-organs, but that is 
close the 


as 


as first. ten papers come to 


directly biological subject matter LT 
Good's paper on the evaluation. of aie 
dence is of general scientific 


d interest, 
Phe next 10 pape 


rs on human reaction 
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to information (12-14) and sensory in- 
formation and biological models (15- 
21) are of most direct relevance (I 
wil return to some of these later). 
The psychologist can afford to be 
mild rather than wild about the next 
seven papers despite the topic alleg- 
edly represented (learning mechanisms 
and other artifacts). “Learning in ran- 
dom nets” by Minsky and Selfridge 
is an exception to this, but their side- 
swipes at perceptrons can be found 
elsewhere. The last group of papers 
again present slim psychological pick- 
ing, though here at least the topic 
(classification theory; syntactics and 
semantics) is of enough general interest 
to make reading worthwhile, The sim- 
plicity of Profesor D. M. MacKay's 
concluding paper "The Informational 
Analysis of Questions and Commands" 
is a welcome relief after the (for your 
reviewer) fierce problems presented by 
the mathematics in much of the rest of 
the book. 


I WOULD single out one paper from 


this volume as most clearly demon- 
strating the usefulness of information 
theory in unifying psychological data, 
It is E. R. FF. Wi Crossman's "UInfor- 
mation and Serial Order in Human 
Immediate Memory." Dr. Crossman is 


able to reconcile findings from experi- 


ments using lists of varying length, 
composed of symbols of varying in- 
formation content, Immediate memory 
capacity on the various tasks is shown 
to be more nearly constant than was 
supposed earlier. Dr, 
tribution 


Crossman’s con- 
noting that 
order of symbols, as well 
of symbols, must be 


The other Papers of psychological 
interest generally either did not use 
information theory or measures, or did 
not really need to use them. Examples: 
Averba and Sperling could get by as 


well in reporting on visual me 
using only the number 


was the serial 
as the identity 


remembered, 


mory by 
of letters 


re- 
ported as units; they actually com- 
puted the short. term visual memory 
Capacity in bits, but might not have 


bothered. if they had 
to attend 
theory, 


not been about 
a symposium on information 
Information theory really nei- 
ther added nor detracted much fr 
their results, The same 
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om 
could be said 


of Julesz’s interesting work on binocular 
depth perception. Its only relation to 
information theory was indeed remote; 
à computer was used to generate the 
visual presentations. Green and Swets 
used concepts from detection and de- 
cision theories in generating. and dis- 
cussing their experiment on deferred 
detection decisions. 


I. THE promise of information theory 
for psychology being The 
papers presented in this volume seem at 


realized? 


least to justify the question. 

I believe that information theory as 
a mathematical set of tools is presently 
ahead of the empirical observations to 
which it will eventually be applied. To 
say that the promise of information 
theory is not being realized is much 
like saying that the promise of calculus 
is not being realized. Both wait upon 
the collection of more data to which the 
models are appropriate. 

It may have once appeared to the 
over-optimistic that information theory 
would revolutionize psychology. "There 
was not enough data avai 


ible to sup- 
port a true revolution. The promise 
will be a promise for a long time, just 
as for the lover in Ke: poem. As 
often happens in a new theoretical en- 
deavor, the abstraction has initially at- 
tracted too much attention to itself, 
at the expense of the world to which 
it must apply. 


This does not mean that the psychol- 
ogist now or at any time can afford to 


ignore information 
theory, Information theory and its ram- 
ifications 


developments in 


remain in active turmoil. 
Cherry's collection serves notice that the 
psychologist who ignores basic informa- 
tion theory as one of the acc epted tools 
of his trade, and the new developments 


that are continually augmenting this 
will soon find himself on the 


outside of one of the main streams. of 


tool, 


activity, 

Two sidelights on the main issues 
deserve a passing comment. First, it is 
clear that animal (notably 
chologists have a new set of 


rat) psy- 
allies. Nine 
papers report on the behavior of ma- 
chines; only eight give behavioral data 
on living animals. The authors of the 
first set of papers should now 


be avail- 
able to reinforce their bel 


eagured col- 


leagues who have for years been saying 
cither, “I don’t care whether people 
behave like my subjects" or "I don't 
sce why people shouldn’t behave like 
my subjects." 

Finally, it has occurred. to me that 
the proceedings of a symposium are 
sometimes like a burlesque show. Pro- 
ceedings show the almost. naked work- 
ings of science; the discussions reveal 
errors and animosities, corrections and 
courtesies, almost as though scientists 
were people. As in burlesque, the prod- 
uct is not always smooth, artistic, or 
well-connected, but it is revealed, and 
in that there is honesty. 


McNemar 


Quinn McNemar 


Psychological Statistics: Third Edi- 
dion. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. 
v + 451. $7.75. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRUGHTER 


The author, Quinn McNemar, the Presi- 
dent-Elect of APA, needs little intro- 
duction and that is just what he will 
get. The reviewer, Benjamin Fruchter. 
received his PhD from the University 
of Southern California and has had 
the great good fortune of spending most 
of the time since then at the University 
of Texas, where, among other things. he 
is presently Professor. of Educational 
Psychology, a position that involves. 
among other things. the teaching of 
statistical methods to graduate students. 
His publications include the book Intro- 
duction to Factor Analysis (7954). 


HIS BOOK is the third edition of a 
T well known and widely used textb ok 
on psychological statistics. It is strong- 
est in the area of analysis of variance 
and hypothesis testing, although. there 
is a including 
materials on descriptive statistics and 
correlational methods. 


balance of coverage, 


Since the presentation of the material 
usually covered in an introductory 
course is somewhat condensed, its use 


as à textbook is most appropriate at 


bs 


the “intermediate” level. The commonly 
used statistical methods, with the ex- 
ception of factor analysis, are covered 
with varying degrees of thoroughness. 
The book is directed primarily to stu- 
dents, with good discussions of assump- 
tions and uses of the statistical methods. 
Some topics such as discriminant func- 
tion, which is covered in less than a 
page, are presented in a manner that 
is more suitable for the reference 
worker, The style of writing is for the 
most part as clear and concise as can 
be expected for such complicated sub- 
ject matter. 

New material in this edition includes 
a chapter on trends and differences in 
trends, and a summary of the empirical 
work that has been done on the effect 
of assumption violations on the ¢ and 
F tests. Also some additional proofs and 
derivations of the formula for the stand- 
ard error of the mean, for the difference 
between independent proportions, and 
of the connection between variance and 


ion- 


chi-square are included. The rela 
ships between some statistical methods, 
such as the X?, t, and = tests with the 


analysis of vari- 


F test, reliability with 
ance, and interaction with correlation, 


are indicated. A section of exercises and 
discussion questions relating to the var- 
ious chapters is included at the back 
of the book. The emphasis in the exer- 
cises is on reasoning and unde and- 
ing rather than on computation and 


I 


Standardization of symbols is st 
a problem in psychological statistics 
McNemar has shifted to the use of 
three symbols for the standard. devia- 
tion, g for the population, $ for the 
maximum-likelihood estimate, and s for 
imate. He also uses pe 


the unbiased 
for the population mean, and M for the 
sample mean, with the x symbol being 
reserved for use only in the section on 
the analysis of variance. 

With the exception of some additional 
distribution-free. methods very few of 
the newer developments have been in- 
corporated into the revision. There is, 
for example, no mention of decision 
theory, Markov processes, or the elec- 
tronic computer, 

In summary, this is a somewhat aug- 
mented and expanded (in length and 


price) version of the previous edition 


with most of its strengths and weak- 
nesses. The stress is on the assumptions 


and understanding of the statistical 


methods, and there is relative freedom 


from inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and 
minor errors. 


Left Hand on the Right Side? 


Jerome S. Bruner 


On Knowin 


: Essays for the Left Hand. Cambridge: Belknap Press of Har- 


vard University Press, 1962. Pp. 165. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Ricuarp Je 


Jerome Bruner, the author, is Professor 
of Psychology at Harvard University 
and Co-Director of the Center for Cog- 
nitive Studies at that institution. He 
has had faculty connections with Prince- 
ton University, with Cambridge Univer- 
sity, with the Institute for Advanced 
Study. But mostly he has been at Har- 
vard University and there has done so 
much, published so widely and received 
so many honors that he constitutes a 
problem for CP's biographer. The re- 
viewer, Richard Jessor, might be said to 
have taken two doctoral degrees from 
Julian Rotter at Ohio State, one by ef- 
fort and one by marriage. (His wife, 
Lee, is an OSU psychologist as well as 
a wife and mother.) He has inclined 
toward a phenomenological approach in 
his study of personality and is presently 
plying that approach in a 


research 
application of Rotter's social learning 
theory. In the last four years with his 
wife as a collaborator, he has worked 
on a study of deviant and conforming 
behavior in a tri-ethnic community in 
Southern Colorado. He is Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Colo- 
rado. 


N THE day-to-day practice of our craft 
I it is difficult to find a vantage point 
from which to gain perspective and to 
sense the course of history. What is 
ephemeral and what is lasting are mat- 
ters of debate and there is no escaping 
the fact that, to some extent, each man 
writes his own history, Nevertheles 
the deep ferment of the past decade in 


psychology has become clear to many 


and some of its causes and 
consequences can at least 
onally be discerned. Most obvious 
been the restless discontent over 
self-imposed constraints as to what con- 


psychologi 
some of its 


stitutes our proper subject matter and 


what are the proper methods of s 
tific study. The empha 


ien- 
s on behaviors 


and on operations, both in the narrowest 
sense, had simply not yielded an image 
of man satisfactory to ourselves or to 
scholars in the other sciences of man 
and in the humanities. What seems to 
have been missing—and what has since 
emerged as perhaps the clearest con- 
sequence of the ferment—was a concern 
for man as an experiencing being, an 
organism with relatively unique capaci- 
ties for language and symbolism, with 
deep sensibilities, imaginative, a thinker 
and a seeker after meaning. 

It is these concerns which animate 
this beautifully written and eloquent set 
of essays. Revised and reworked from 
a talk or paper delivered on some occa- 
sion during the past five years, each 
essay ventures boldly yet sensitively into 
some realm of man's experience, fre- 
quently a realm about which psychology 
has had, till now, little to say. The 
essays range widely 


s from a considera- 
tion of the 


k essential structure of a 
creative work to an appraisal of art as 
a source of knowledge: and from a con- 
cem with the importance of personal 
the educational 
of the role of 


| commitment and 
Despite their sep 


acts of discovery in 
process to an anal 
knowledge in 


action, 
arate origin and the 
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sweep of their subject matter, the e 
have a surprising unity and coherence— 


says 


they all converge on some aspect or 
function or consequence of knowing. 
There is another basis for connected- 
ness in these essays. They are written 
for the left hand, the hand traditionally 
feeling and 
right which 
has been the representative of order, 
logic, and deliberation. The 
right hand in psychology, according to 
Bruner, * 


symbolizing imagination, 


intuition in contrast to the 
rational 


... has become too stiff with 
technique, too far from the s 
The then, 
attempt to explore the approach of the 
left hand, an approach perhaps best 


inning 


eye." essays, represent an 


suited to the initial charting of unknown 
regions of man's experience, ". . . an 
approach whose medium of exchange 
seems to be the metaphor paid out by 
the left hand. It way that grows 
happy hunches and ‘lucky’ guesses, that 
is stirred into connective activity by the 


is a 


poet and the necromancer looking side- 
than direct] the 
reader become apprehens what 
might sound like utterly undisciplined 
inquiry, I can assure him that through- 
out these explorations the right hand 
knew what the left hand was doing. 


wise rather Lest 


ve at 


ds BOOK is divided into three sec- 
tions, the first entitled “The Shape of 
Experience,” the second “The Quest 
for Clarity,” and the last “The Tdea of 
Action.” In “The Shape of Experience" 
the arena for discussion is the creative 
enterprise represented largely by 
ture and painting. Bruner is concerned 
with art in terms of w hat it 
about thinking "specially creative think- 
ing, and how it provides a source of 
knowledge, To this end he explores with 
impressive skill the role of metaphor as 
a primary mode of conce 
in art, He shows the 


device of the metapho; 
tive 


litera- 


can tell us 


pt-formation 
way in which the 
r meets the cogni- 
needs for economy and organization 
by suggesting hidden likenesses in di- 
verse aspects of experience 
ing us with 
unities, 


and present- 
surprising and powerful 


^ not 


insignificant 
Bruner's 


analysis 
deep similarity 
tive 


emergent from 
of metaphor is the 
of the processes of crea- 


©oncept-formation in 


those tradi- 
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ee 


tiong and 
One is reminded here of Bro- 
nowski's profound essay on Science and 
Human Values in which he tells us how 
Kepler “felt for 


metaphors” and instructs us that the 


lly sundered. disciplines 


science 


art 


his laws by way of 
symbol and the metaphor are as neces- 
sary to science as to poetry. Such dis- 
cussion is at a refreshingly far remove 
from that sterility we psychologists. not 
long ago indulged in about the problem 
of "surplus meaning" in our concepts, 
The essays in the next section explore 
the. process. of imparting and acquiring 
knowledge—the domain of education. 


Here, too, Bruner's concern is for those 
kinds of conceptual structures which or- 
ganize knowledge in economical fashion, 
permit easy retrieval from memory, and 
enable the learner to go beyond the 
available information. He shows how 
objectives such 
the 
best 


as these—which honor 
connectedness of 
achieved by 


knowledge—are 
an 
education that permits and encourages 
personal discovery. There are in this 
discussion the seeds of a theory of learn- 
ing in a 


architecture of 


richer sense. than psychology 
has thus far construed that term, 
A fact 


which becomes abundantly 
clear from 


the discussions of education 
in this section and of esthetics in the 
preceding one, is that traditional models 


of motivation have little or no relevance 
to an understanding of knowit 


finds it necessary to reject the 


Bruner 


“extrinsic 
grammar" of drive theory and to seek 
a congenial cognitive approach to mo- 
tivation in. Robert. White's concept. of 
competence. With it he is able to sug- 
gest the nature of the satisfaction in- 
trinsic to looking at a painting, 
to 


listening 
a quartet, or working out a mathe- 
matical problem, 


$ set of 
some of the wa 
to action 


essays follow out 
ays in which ideas relate 
in the contemporary world. 
Though somewhat less coherent a unit 
than her of its predecessors, 


! this sec- 
ton includes a perceptive analysis of 


the ways in which the “latent culture“ 


the guiding myths and values and social- 
ization practice: 


s of our society—inevita- 
and take their 
experience, 


bly shape toll of human 


the implica- 
limits suggested 


Drawing out 
Hons of the irreversible 


literature, 
"Are we mindful of what 
it takes by way of intensive exposure 
to certain. forms of experience t0 un- 
lock human capacities of cer 


by the sensory 
Bruner asks: 


deprivation 


in kinds, 
whether for looking at art or for ma- 
nipulating abstract symbols?" His an- 
swer, which cumulates throughout the 
book, is. of course, negative, and in this 


» 


sense the essays represent a welcome 


form of social criti 


m, c ism illumi- 


knowledge in the 


nated by empiri 


science of man. 


There is much more in this little 
book to catch the inquiring eve—the 
recurrent. concern. for. the conservation 
of cognitive capacity; the provocative 
tracing of the role of effort in esthetic 
appreciation and in learning: the re- 
pudiation of such hoary ideas as "readi- 
"dn education; and the development 


of the concept. of effective surprise in 


ne 


creative work. 

It is possible, obviously, to argue with 
many of Bruner’s views, but it seems 
inappropriate to the spirit of their 
presentation to do other. than nurture 
them. Clea S 


rly Bruner has been succ 
ful in what he set out to do, to explore 
alm 


the range of the left hand in the rc n 
of knowing. His fresh and often poetic 
mapping make travel much 
easier for the right-handed workers who 


should 


will follow behind, 

In a remarkably penetrating. Epilogue 
to the third volume of Psychology: A 
Study af a Science, Koch details the 
decline of the “Age of Theory” and 
notes the consequent openness of the 

psychological scene. He 
“The more adventurous 


ranges of our illimitable subject matte 


contemporary 
concludes: 


so effectively repressed or bypassed dur- 
` v roe 
ing recent. decades, are no longer pr 

seribed.” Bruner's book bears him out. 


wW 


In order that a man may stop beliei- 
ing in some things, there must be germi- 
nating in him a confused faith in others. 
It is curious to note that almost. always 
the dimension of life in which the new 
faith begins to establish itself is art. 

ORTEGA v GASSET 
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Views of Science. 
Microscopic and Very Otherwise 


Arthur Pap 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science. New Yor 


Free Press of 


Glencoe, 1962. Pp. xiii + 444. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 


The author of this posthumous book is 
Arthur Pap who at the time of his 
death in 1959 was a member of the 
Yale Department of Philosophy, and 
who, to quote Brand Blanshard, was 
“one of the ablest younger philosophers 
of his generation.” He was born and 
brought up in Zurich, but came to the 
United States in the forties to earn his 
PhD at Columbia University and then 
to stay on in this country. The reviewer, 
Felix Goodson, is an experimental. psy- 
chologist (University of Missouri PhD) 
who has always had an enduring interest 

philosophy with particular emphasis 
on the problems inherited by psychology 
from philosophy. He is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at DePauw Uni- 
versity w here for a number of years he 
has taught the history of psychology. 
Always highly productive of journal 
articles. he is currently working on a 
book on psychological theory. In the 
planning stage is another book, this one 
to be called Themes in the History of 


Psychology. 


nk BOOK contains 420 pages (19 
Termi of intensive, at times la- 
boriously minute examination of science 
—its language, methods, and problems. 
It is divided into five sections: (1) 
meaning and verifiability; (2) mathe- 
matics, logic and experience: (3) induc- 
tion and probability; (4) causality and 
laws of nature and (5) explanation and 
justification. In his treatment of these 
topics, although such is not explicitly 
stated, the author has three basic orien- 
relativity 


tations—logical positivism, 


ix E. Goopson 


theory, and — phenomenology—which 
powerfully affect both his arguments 
and his conclusions. 

One of the major 


tasks of the phi- 
losophy of science according to Pap is 
“to distinguish different kinds of ‘proofs’ 
corresponding to different kinds of prop- 
ositions, and thereby to prevent a con- 
fusion of different standards of justifica- 
tion of beliefs, and to make explicit the 


criteria which scientists apply in evaluat- 
ing the degree to which the known evi- 
dence warrants a given proposition,” 
This comment sets the tone for the 
greater. portion of the book. Thus in 
direct alignment with the 
logical positivism the author analyzes 


many of the statements and assumptions 


tencts of 


of science in terms of the various kinds 
of evidence one can accept as establish- 
ing their truth. Although syntactics, i.e.. 
the rules governing the manipulation of 
symbols per se. is dealt with primarily 
in Chapters 5 through 8, where such 
nature of arithmetical 
statements, the laws of logic, and types 
of geometry are analyzed, the author 
uses logical analysis as a constant tool 
throughout the book in his search for 
the conditions nece 


topics as the 


for the estab- 
lishment of empirical truth. 


The style and form of expression vary 
greatly from one 
Curiously, 


topic to the next. 
in those chapters 
formal 


dealing 
mathematics, and 
theory of probability the sentence struc- 


with logic, 
ture is often so involved that one is 
prone to recall that Pap's first language 
was German and that one of his early 
fixations was on the Hegelian dialectic, 


The readers task is made even more 


difficult by the authors tendency to 
deal at unusual length and in exhaust- 
ing detail with issues which from the 
standpoint of the day to day operations 
of science seem sterile and trivial. This 
immersion into minutiae most often 
occurs when the author seemingly be- 
comes obsessed with the need to clarify 
logically the meaning of a given state- 
ment. It is not that such analyses are 
incorrect. or without significance in the 
confines of logi 


al positivism, it is simply 
that such detailed perusal seems alien- 
ated from the ongoing work of scientists 


and the development of their disciplines. 


style it must be 
remembered that the book was pub- 
lished posthumously, and that a number 
of the essays may have been presented 
without a final, 


critical scrutiny on his 
part. Further, it must be admitted that 
the unique character and one of the 
appealing aspects of the book is derived 
from the perv: 


ve presence of the 
authors own personality which mani- 
fests itself not only in his 
consistent reactions to 


curiously 
ues but to the 


style within which these reactions are 
expressed. Indeed, as one follows the 


occasionally tortuous 


threads of the 
writer's arguments it becomes apparent 
that he (the reader) is participating in 
the creative thinking proc 
false sta 


with all its 
meanderings. 


"s and Some- 
times when the author becomes aware 
of the involvement of his discussion he 
begins the next statement with, “The 
point is...” and then an effort is made 
to recapitulate and clarify his thinking. 
Thus the reader follows Pap into nu- 
merous blind alleys and alone many 
trivial tangents, from which at times he 
is rescued by recapitulation, On occa- 
sion, however, the argument simply dis- 
appears into omnidirectional ambiguity 
leaving the reader de fending his 
lack of insight with critic 

Tt must not be 


tire book is 


own 
al commentary. 
assumed that the en- 


tedious and abstruse, This 
IS not the case, 


mstance those on 


Certain essays. for 


geometry, causality, 
determinism, and behaviorism, are 
markable for their clarity. and coher- 
ence. Indeed, the entire book is marked 
by inconsistency of 


re- 


organization 


and 
Tt fluctuates 


expression 


from the tedi- 
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ously ambiguous to the impeccably 
clear; from lucid coherency to almost 
complete lack of integration and or- 
ganization; from pedantic hairsplitting 
to profound observation; from metic- 
ulous analysis to expansive generaliza- 
tion. Yet the many faults of the book 
are far outweighed by its virtues; the 
greatest of which is Pap's piercing in- 
sight into difficult issues and his ability 
to consider such issues with a depth of 
understanding rarely achieved. 

Here are but a few of Pap’s conclu- 
sions: (1) the major objective of phi- 
losophy should be an obstinate search 
for clear meaning; (2) so called private 
experiences are confirmable in terms of 
publicly observable stimuli; (3) the 
widely held belief that Euclidean geom- 
etry has been refuted by the develop- 
ment of consistent non-Euclidean geom- 
etries is completely unfounded; (4) an 
explanation of behavior in terms of in- 
ferred needs or motives is not only 
legitimate but highly desirable; (5) 
Hume was correct when he stated that 
causation is nothing more than a rela- 


tion of uniform succession holding be- 
tween observable chang, 


; (6) relativity 
theory finds its roots in subjective ideal- 
ism, and Newtonian me 


‘chanics in physi- 
cal realism; 


(7) determinism of human 


action is incompatible with freedom— 
and a failure to understand this truism 
is due 


to the tendency to equate free- 


dom with “rational choice" and deter- 


minism with compulsive or coerced be- 
havior; (8) teleological explanations are 
clearly legitimate scientific devices; (9j 
phenomenal states of organism are im- 
portant determiners of 


behavior and 
should be studied by psychologists. 
These conclusions are in each case 


arrived at following an exhaustive ex- 
amination of related issues and argu- 
ments, Admittedly, to 


remove them 
from 


context and qualifications m 
them stand out in dogmatic relief: yet 
they give indication of the d f 

topics considered and suggest 
actually the cas 
great 
proc 


akes 


iversity of 
+ Which is 
author has 
his own 
ses and a capacity to st 
lessly the conclusions arrived 
indulgence, 


that the 
confidence in 


rational 


ate fear- 
at by their 


Although the book demands 


M. more 
ig a casual grounding in symbolic 
Ogic, mathematics, and physics before 
86 


it can readily be digested, it is highly 
recommended for graduate students in 
psychology. Pap gives priority to the 
problems of physics but he also con- 
siders at length certain issues of interest 
to many psychologists, i.c.: mind versus 
behavior, free will versus determinism, 
teleology and emergence, and the status 
of value judgments. Furthermore, in 
spite of previously mentioned problems 
of style and expression Pap does a 
better than adequate job of treating 
the traditional issues of philosophy of 
science, and he presents a truly excep- 
tional evaluation and discussion of the 
quasi-metaphy: 


al issues and assump- 
tions which lie at the outer edges of 


science. 


Talent Search 


John C. Flanagan, John T. Dailey, 
Marion F. Shaycoft, William A. 


Gorham, David B. Orr & Isadore 
Goldberg 


Design for a Study of American 
Youth: 1. The Talents of Amer- 
ican Youth. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1962. Pp. 240. $1.95 
(paper) $4.00 (cloth). 


Reviewed by 
Donato L. THISTLETHWAITE 


All authors of the present book are 
associated with the American Institute 
of Research. John Flanagan is the 
President of the Institute as well as 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. John Dailey has been 
program director since 1958 of the In- 
stitutes Project TALENT, an enter- 
prise from which the present book 
springs. Shaycoft, Gorham, Orr and 
Goldberg are his co-workers. The re- 
viewer, Donald Thistlethwaite, did his 
doctoral work with Edward Tolman at 
the University of California. 
Berkeley he moved to We. 
University and to the University of 
Illinois, and then served for a whi 
associate director of research with the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
In 1961 he moved to Nashville, Tennes- 
see, to become Professor of P. 


From 
stern. Reserve 


hile as 


sychology 


at Vanderbilt. His dual primary inter- 
ests are in social and in educational 
psychology, and in line with these in- 
terests he has been conducting a study, 
under the sponsorship of the U.S Office 
of Education, on factors influencing the 
recruitment and training of talented 


college students. He will produce a book 
on this matter, 


ue title of this highly readable book, 
T the first of four initial reports plan- 
ned for Project TALENT, is apt. It lit- 
erally presents a plan, or scheme for a 
study of American youth. No substantive 
results are presented. Consequently 
proof of the values of this unprece- 
dented undertaking must await future 
We 
praise prospects. 


Project. TALENT 
program 


reports. must be content to ap- 


is an educational 


which began in 
March, 1960 with the testing of nearly 
500,000 students in over 1,300 secondary 
schools. Like Terman’s study of gifted 
children, the project aims to follow 
up examinees at periodic intervals— 
one, five, ten, and twenty years after 
graduation from high school. Like the 
warlinve research on aptitude cl; 


batteries it seeks to dis 


tion test over 
formulae for predicting success or fail- 
sk which Flana- 
for 


themselves is much more difficult than 


ure on the job. The t; 


gan and his associates have set 


either of these parallels, since a broader 
range of talents is to be related to suc- 
cess in hundreds of civilian. carcers. 
Half of the book is devoted to de- 
scribing sample items and the rationale 
for each test and inventory included in 
. The battery 
ind 


the two-day test batter 


included approximately 40 aptitude 


achievement tests, a student activities 
inventory yielding scores on 13 person- 
ality scales, an interest inventory de- 
signed to assess 16 interest arcas, and a 
100-item information blank. 
With two exceptions all of the tests and 


inventories were new. To insure that 


student 


each test made a unique contribution 
to the battery it was required that a 
significant part of each test's reliable 
variance be free of overlap with any of 
the other tests. 

It is hard to say how successful will 
be this attempt to discover better meth- 


E. 


ods of identifying human talents. Cer- 
tainly the authors’ predictive battery is 
a model of careful workmanship and a 
highly sophisticated sample of the art. 
Of course, the hard-headed psychologist 
wonders whether the art will ever be 
equal to prediction of success in "hun- 
dreds of careers within many occupa- 
tional fields." Even though the sights 
may be aimed too high there seems 
little doubt that Project TALENT will 
se our information about the tal- 


increz 
ents predictive of success in many occu- 


pations. 


Sexe of the questions posed in the 
authors’ prospectus are of the causal 
variety: How can talent be developed? 
How can the talents of American youth 
be brought to a point of high produc- 
Thus a second 


T is to discover 


tivity and usefulness? 
aim of Project TAL 
better methods for developing and uti- 
lizing human talents. The major focus 
of manipulable policies and events at 
this stage of the project is necessarily 
the high school. By comparing the prod- 
ucts of high schools which differ in size, 
staff, per-pupil expenditure, 


teaching 
curriculum, guidance services, etc. it will 
be possible to identify school character- 
istics associated with the greatest pay- 
off, Although the designs to be used 
out the effects of different 
and counseling experiences 


in testing 
educational 
in high school are only briefly sketched, 
they appear adequate for the task. For 
example, the authors state that with 
their IBM-7070 they can compute par- 
tial correlation coefficients holding con- 
100 other measures. 


stant up to 90 or 

One possibly serious omission in the 
data collection procedures is the failure 
to obtain measures of the personal and 
behavioral characteristics of teachers. 
Some teachers are more skillful at nur- 
turing and developing talent than others. 
Knowledge of the characteristics which 
distinguish effective teachers should help 
us to select and train teachers. Such 
data might well have more important 
implications for developing talent than 
the school data collected. It is hoped 
that this omission will be remedied and 
that equal attention will be given to the 
student’s educational experiences in col- 
lege in the follow-up surveys on Project 


TALENT. 


There are few psychologists who are 
not concerned with at least some of the 
prediction, ling, and 
problems posed in this important re- 


couns 


training 


search effort. Certainly this book is re- 
quired reading for all persons wishing 
to follow the Project 
TALENT. 


progress of 


Forty Years a Revisionist 


Franz Alexander 


The Scope of Psychoanalysis: 1921-1961. (Selected papers of F. Alexander). 
New York: Basic Books, 1962, Pp. xix + 594. $12.50. 


Reviewed by STANLE 


The author, Franz Alexander, came 
from Budapest to this country in 1930 
to accept an appointment as Visiting 
Professor of Psychoanalysis at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 1932 he became 
the first Director of the Chicago In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis. Since that 
period, both in Chicago and more re- 
cently on the West Coast, he has con- 
tinued to work vigorously and to write 
prolifically in the psychiatric and psy- 
choanalytic The three of his 
books he reports himself to remember 
most clearly are The Age of Unreason 
(1942), Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis 
(1948) and The Westem Mind in 
Transition (1960, CP, July 1961, 6, 
244). Stanley F. Schneider, the re- 
viewer, received his University of Michi- 
gan PhD in 1953 and since that time 
has worked mostly in Ann Arbor, first 
in the Department of Psychology and 
later in the Department of Psychiatry 
in the Medical School. His interests and 


area, 


activities have involved the training and 
teaching of clinical psychologists, the 
psychiatric education of medical stu- 
dents, and both the public and private 
practice of clinical psychology. He has 
recently become chief psychologist at 
a psychoanalytically oriented training 


clinic in Los Angeles, and there his 


ies has moved 


pattern of activi some- 


what away from the academic and 


somewhat toward a service orientation. 


He still, however, finds himself involved 


v F. SCHNEIDER 


with the development of students and 
with the large questions of where psy- 
chology is going and what can be done 
that its not late 


gets there. 


to see 


too when it 


T NEARLY fifty essays in this vol- 
ume reflect the productive work of 
one of and 
choanalysis. They 
show a remarkable diversity of content, 
although most of them are devoted to 
psychoanalytic and treatment. 


Alexander's earliest papers are products 


the inventive 


troversial figures in | 


most con- 


theory 


of an especially exciting. period. in the 
history of psychoanalysis, marked by 
Freud's development of the structural 
hypothesis. Alexander seemed kindled 
particularly by the complex network of 
mutual influences between the ego and 
superego, and by pathological states 
the intransigence of 
the superego as well as by the possi- 


characterized by 


bilities inherent in the modification of 
the severity of 
institution, 


this newest psychic 


The author shows a rather striking 
consistency in the development of his 
ideas, predicated upon the relative neg- 
lect of the more immutable features of 
the personality, specifically those sub- 


sumed under the id. If we thi 
MIS 


a rop. amine the 
vay his rich contributions radiate lik 

ate. like 
the spokes of a wheel 
standing, theory, 


accept 
core proposition, we may e 


to clinical under- 


treatment, qo protes- 
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sional education and training and to the 
state. of modern man in society. The 
prevailing emotional tone of this volume 
is one of optimism, the prevailing atti- 
tudes those of flexibility, adventure, be- 


lief in change and modification, open- 
mindedness, respect for scientific. rigor 
and an apparently boundless curiosity 
about what people and social institu- 
tions are like. It is easy to be caught up 
in Alexander's sheer intellectual zest 
and persuasiveness, not only out of re- 
spect for the man and his ideas, but 
also because he writes with a beauty 
and simplicity of style surpassed only 
by Freud himself among the more pro- 
lific psychoanalytic authors. 


The early clinical papers deal with a 
gallery of maladaptations calculated to 
be the despair of most therapists—the 
need for punishment, moral masochism. 
character types bent on self destruction 
and criminality. Alexander's continuing 
interest in criminal behavior culminated 
in his re-evaluation of our entire concept 
of justice for the criminal, a re-evalua- 
tion based upon the notion that punish- 
ment remains ineffective because the 
criminal needs it as a salve for his patho- 
logical conscience, and then, having suf- 
fered, he feels able to justify new crimes. 
Alexander’s distinctions between guilt 
and inferiority feelings, between struc- 
tural and instinctual conflicts, and his 


delineation of the neurotic character 
contain insights of lasting value to both 


the clinician and the personality theorist. 


One may follow the metamorphosis of 
Alexander's thinking on instinct theory 
in this volume, from his early doubts 
toward a tentative resolution of this still 
vexing problem. In place of a dual in- 
Stinct theory (sexual and 
drives) he offers a view base 
degree of Organization of 
pulses vary from those 
isolated fashion for 
(sexual) to those disch: 
ice of the organism 
stituent parts of a 
goal structure 
tion 


aggressive 
d upon the 
impulses: im- 
discharged in an 
their own sake 
arged in the sery- 
as a whole as con- 
complex, organized 
(non-sexual), 
is made of a principl 
energy— energy th. 
all manner of 


The assump- 
€ of surplus 
at may be released in 
crotic activity, including 
play, exploration and creativity. The role 
of aggression is subordinated. since ag- 
gressive impulses may be discharged 
sexually (as in sadism) or non-sexually 
in the service of self-preservation, add 
therefore aggression may be treated in 
the same fashion as any other type of 
discharge. Thus revised. instinct theory 
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m ee 


communication 
theory, the law of entropy and, ulti- 
mately, with general systems theory. 


appears consonant with 


On the level of culture, the author 
contends that adventure, change, crea- 
tivity and individuality are the results 
of the dynamic use of surplus energy, in 
contrast with the need for curity, 
which is bound up with those energies 
required for survival and self preserva- 
tion. He feels that man’s greatest achieve- 
ments accrue from the way leisure time 
is used, and he is dismayed by our cur- 
rent preoccupation with security, by our 
apparent loss of identity and by our 
other-directedness. 


Alexander's flexibility, daring and op- 
timism are nowhere more evident than 
in his innovations in the area of treat- 
ment and. contingent upon these, in his 
proposals for psychoanalytic education 
and training. Nor is any of his work 
more controversial. His restlessness with 
protracted treatment and with the thera- 
peutic ineffectiveness of abreaction and 
intellectual insight in themselves was ac- 
companied by his growing 
the influence of all f. 


reness of 


actors, cultural as 
well as biological, upon the 


of the individual child in the 
family constellation. Alexander’s convic- 


tion that reliving emotional experiences 
in treatment was of gre 


importance than the 
Pressed memories 


uniqueness 
immediate 


ater therapeutic 
recollection of re- 


c became the 
Suc in his struggle 


order to attain this 
experience 


central 
with orthodoxy, In 
"corrective emotional 
Alexander was willing to 


manipulate the tra 
the environment. 


sference, and even 
consciously and ac- 
tively, to create. that atmosphere most 
effective in undoing the results of the 
patients early pathogenic setting. He 
firmly regarded. the therapist as a real 
person in a real interpersonal involve- 
ment, rather than as a ‘blank sereen', 
and his educative Philosophy eschewed 
technique in favor of research and psy- 
chodynamic understanding. Some observ- 
ers feel that these changes have blurred 
the distinction 


between psychoanalysis 
and psychotherapy. a distinction. without 


meaning to Ale 


inder so long as any 
treatment is based upon sound psycho- 
dynamic principles. H 


ideas in this area 
richly deserve the clinician’s attention, 
y cannot be detailed 


but they obviou 
here. 

Before turning to a somewhat more 
would 
comment briefly on two papers which 
are outstanding, for quite different rea- 
sons. “Two Forms of Regression and 
Their Therapeutic Implications” (1956) 
is notably brilliant, not only for its 
masterful clarification. of the manifold 
relations between pregenital and ocdipal 
phases of development, but also haces 
it provides a very excellent illustration 
of regression as a defense. Ihe other 
paper, “A Note on Falstaff” (1933) is 
Alexander's sole excursion here into lit- 


general evaluative appraisal, I 


erature. The marriage of psychoanalysis 
and literature has produced some lament- 
able offspring. Alfred Kazin tersely ob- 
served how many psychoanalysts wanted 
to be writers and how many writers have 
tried to become analysts. He found it 
difficult to say which group had less to 
contribute to literature, since both wrote 
badly and reduced art to formulas in the 
process. But Alexander's little paper is 
a model of restraint 
and can serve as an e 


ad illumination, 
ample to those 


with literary aspirations. 


Tos volume's title is misleading, since 
this collection hardly represents the 
scope of psychoanalysis, The reader will 
find nothing here, for example, about 
the major developments of the past two 
decades in ego psychology. Names like 
Kris and E 


son are given only the 
briefest mention, and Hartmann, Rapa- 
port and Lowenstein are conspicuously 
absent. Alexander does not dis ud 
the ego, but he seems almost exclusively 
concerned with synthesis and integra- 
tion, its highest order functions, Again. 


E am 


in his optimistic framework, he tends 
the scutwork of the ego in 


to bypass 
favor of a grand end-product, a tend- 
ency conceptually related to his under- 
emphasis on instinctual features in gen- 
eral and aggre 
highly consistent. with this orientation 
that his methods of treatment have. be- 


ion in particular. It is 


come highly interpersonal in nature at 
the expense of being intrapsychic, stress- 


nt rather than the pa 


ing the pr 
This relative neglect. of the past ts 
tangentially evident even in his sym- 


tentialism, which 


pathetic critique of ex 
he values as a revolt against dehumaniz- 
y It 


ent 


ing influences in socie seems un- 
important to him that ex 


revolves almost. solely around the con- 


theory 


identity, or that existential 


Despite 


cept of 


ahistorical. these 


therapy is 
things, the transference retains para- 
mount significance in his treatment. But 
in his method it must be often abridged, 
and, since it is certainly actively ma- 
nipulated, one wonders how fully it is 
allowed to develop. Indeed, Alexander's 
most extreme treatment modifications 
may be paraphrased as the encourage- 
ment of acting in the transference in 


place of remembering. 


These features have made him cogi- 
(alio, if not persona, non grata in cer- 
c circles, and while it 


tain psychoanaly 
may be difficult for the outsider to know 
just who still acknowledges whom as a 
sibling in the psychoanalytic fraternity, 
there can be no doubt they all claim 
the same father. Freud thought enough 
of aggression, for example, to make it 
central in his scheme of things, and 
Alexander certainly does not share his 
later pessimism. Perhaps we may under- 
stand Alexander's ability to 
boldly from orthodoxy if we compare 
his presidential address to the Ameri an 
Psychoanalytic Association (1938) with 
à generation later 


Rangell’s, given a 
(1961). For Alexander, psychoanalys 
idy ‘come of age’ in 1938. 


had aln 
whereas Rangell is just now able to 
grant it its majority and feels that its 
identity is still in jeopardy. Long ago 
Alexander could get on with things that 
finally seem possible to his colleagues. 

The thorny issue of psychoanalysis 
versus. psychotherapy has been an enor- 
lrain on the talents of a produc- 
If it remains contentious, 1t 


mous d 
tive group. 


should be settled by a controlled study 
in which divergent 
pr 
their. efficac 
resolved emotionally. Ale 


rent researches into the therapy proc 


therapeutic ap- 
ches can be compared in terms of 


for the issue will not be 


anders cur- 


are an admirable step in this direction: 
however, it must be noted that he ap- 
pears to have already answered for him- 
self the questions he poses in this re- 
search, Psychoanalys 


faces the same 
dilemma that confronts the virgin—how 
to remain pure in a world of compro- 
mise. Both may be notably enriched by 
allowing certain compromises, as psy- 
choanalysts surely ought to know, since 
purity, after all, is a state of mind. 
Alexander appears as the. champion 
of the unorthodox, but, one may ask, 
what s 
the ego-psychologists are 


orthodox remain? In theory 


unorthodox 
compared with the orthodoxy of forty 
years ago, and they have their own 
brand of optimism, albeit cautious. In 
practice, it is hard to believe that most 
present day psychoanalysts still. regard 
themselves as blank screens, that. they 
do not take quite 
of themselve: al people in therapy, 
or that they do not modify treatment 
when it is appropriate to do so. And 
the most un- 
orthodox of all. If he were not, he 
could not have fashioned his theory to 
begin with, nor could he have altered 
it so conspicuously during the course 
of his lifetime. Although I 


crupulous account 


as ri 


Freud, of cours 


have no 
wish to minimize what may appear to 
some as fundamental differences, it is 
conceivable that Alexander may be 
fighting a few straw men. 

The foregoing should not detract from 
Alexander's great contributions. Apart 
from his value as an imaginative and 
courageous maverick, from which any 
science can profit, he remains a human- 
ist and a scientist in the best sense of 
these words, and he bears a more than 
slight resemblance to a modern Renais- 
sance man. Any psychologist, indeed any 
person of intelligence and curiosity, will 
be rewarded by his journey through this 
volume, and he will be in the company 
of an original mind and a vital per- 
sonality. 
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Personality, 
With Care 


Ralph Mason Dreger 


Fundamentals of Personality: A 
Functional Psychology of Person- 
ality. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1962, Pp. xi + 388. $6.95. 


Reviewed by ArrgED B. HEILBRUN, JR. 


The author, Ralph Mason Dreger, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Southern California and presently is 
Professor at Jacksonville University and 
Director of the Duval Country Child 
Guidance and Speech Correction Clinic. 
His past includes more than a decade 
as a Methodist. Minister and a period 
of teaching at Florida State University. 
Alfred B. Heilbrun. the reviewer. re- 
ceived his PhD from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has spent two years on the 
staff of Veterans Administration Neuro- 
psychiatric Hospitals, and has taught 
for six years in the Department of Psy- 


chology of The State University of 
Iowa where he is now an associate 
professor. He is an ABEPP diplomate 


in clinical psychology and has authored 
or co-authored about forty research or 
review articles on personality measure- 
ment and functioning. 


T is difficult to imagine a more ardu- 
ous task than authoring a basic text 
on personality when you consider the 
mountain of research evidence, theory, 
and nonsense which has accumulated 
to this date. Dreger has approached his 
assignment in an erudite and scientifi- 
cally conservative manner and has 
added a sufficient number of 


ad natural- 
istic and clinical 


Observations to en- 
hance readability for the be 


i ginning stu- 
dent. To begin with 


à summary state- 
ment, I was favorably i 
book. and the reader 
temper the coming 
cisms with this fact. 


Impressed by this 
r would do well to 
and inevitable criti- 


The general plan of the book 


is a 
commendable one in light of 


its intent 
is given a 
principles of the 
method in psychology follow 


as a basic text; the reader 
short-course on the 
scientific 
^d 
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by a survey of the more visible defini- 
tions and theories of personality which 
have been proposed. Of no less im- 
portance, the author gives considerable 
attention to the question of whether 
there is sufficient evidence of behavioral 
consistency in humans to warrant a 
science of personality (he attributes a 
narrow verdict to consistency). 

The core of the book 
Dregers presentation of a schema for 


resides in 


conceptual 


sing personality, a schema 
which is better des "fresh 
rather than ‘new.’ Human biological and 


ribed as 


psychological functions are classed into 
four areas: drive or tension, control, 
societally-induced control, and role. The 
author acknowledges a psychoanalytic 
framework to his formulation with the 
time-honored trinity of id, cgo, and 
superego functions corresponding to the 
first three classes and with social role 
functions added. The reviewer wonders 
why Dreger felt it necessary to develop 
his construct of personality in a Freudian 
mold, since his tension-control model 
has heuristic value of its own without a 
great deal of tribute due to psycho- 
analysis for inception or formal con- 
gruence. 

The chapters on the control functions, 
which include perception, motility, 
"binding? tension, judgment, synthes 
ing, and conscience, 


sometimes sag 
under the weight of demonstrating reg- 
ulatory significance to such a 
spectrum of habit 


broad 
systems. However, 
the research literature is liberally con- 
sulted in presenting his point-of-view, 
and after a while the thesis becomes 
a believable one. It should be noted in 
this regard that Dreger conducts him- 
self impeccably throughout the book by 
continually reminding the reader that 
construing personality as he has repre- 
sents nothing more than a way of mak- 
ing sense out of the fact that simple and 
complex behavioral consistency occurs 


at all. No purveyor of unobservable 
demons, he! 


The increasing importance 


theory in understanding 
behavior is rec 


of role 
interpersonal 
ognized and role func- 
given equal status to drive 
and control functions in Dreger’s de- 
scription of personality. r i 
space is allotte | 
social, 
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tions are 


A rather limited 
d to the contribution of 


cultural and situational phe- 


nomena in shaping role behavior, but 
the author’s propensity for illustrating 
his points by anecdote, excerpts from 
literary works, and the like usually 
serves to clarify what might otherwise 
be unclear. 


Tas REMAINDER of the book serves 
two purposes. For one, the phenomena 
subsumed under the four personality 
functions are considered in terms of two 
additional dimensions which cut across 
each. Consciousness and unconsciousness 


as a dimension are dealt with in a more 


behavioristic than Freudian manr 


although considerable attention is paid 
to the clinical implications of varying 


accessibi behavior to 


y of our own 
awareness. The other cross-classification 
of personality is in terms of the central 
versus peripheral /nonobser 


le versus 
observable) character of the. personality 
functions. 

The final section of the book is em- 
ployed to present the reader with an 
overview of adult personality. What are 
the ‘units’ of personality? Can personal- 
ity be meaningfully ordered from more 
specific traits to the most general styles 
of living? Probably because of his train- 
ing at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the image of J. P. Guilford and 
the method of factor analysis loom large 


in the delineation of traits presented as 


basic to human behavior. By my pre- 


dilections, this represents an over- 


emphasis on 4 


still controversial method 
of analysis, yet criticism. must be tem- 
pered by Dregers admission that the 
dividends of factor analytic precision 
are still in the future. Giving it a place 
of importance in the book is an act of 
faith. 


The virtues of this book reside in a 
readable style, a logical organization of 
materials, and the scientific conservatism 
of the author which yet does not cripple 
the expression of viewpoints. Its out- 
standing weakness is inherent in the 
subject matter chosen. Personality is 
nebulous construct and does not 
itself readily to cither 


a 
lend 
scientific or lit- 
erary examination. Dreger has done 


good job in p hing water uphill, 
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Psyche 
and Disabled Soma 


James F. Garrett and Edna S. Levine 
(Eds.) 


Psychological Practices with the 
Physically Disabled. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962. 
Pp. xi + 4 8.75. 


Revicwed by W. 


1 Forpyce 


James F. Garrett and Edna S. Levine, 
who collaborate here as editors have 
collaborated carlier as authors to pro- 
duce Psychological Practices in Reha- 
bilitation (in press). Both of them did 
thcir graduate work at NYU and both 
went on afterwards to become leaders 
in the ficld of rehabilitation. Garrett as 
istant director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Le- 
vine as associate rescarch scientist at the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute. 
The reviewer, W. E. Fordyce, is a 
doctoral product of the University of 
Washington, who, after a number of 


as. 


years with the VA programs in the 
states of Minnesota and Washington, 
has returned to Seattle where in recent 
years he has concerned himself with 
problems of rehabilitation and where he 
is now in the Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Medical School. 
He has worked extensively with the 
blind as well as with other kinds of 
disabled individuals. 


uk Eprrors of this book are a pair 
Te senior instigators to the develop- 
ment of psychology's role in rehabilita- 
tion, Having helped psychology find à 
place on the rehabilitation team, they 
seek now to help future members know 
what to do. They succeed. 

This book is a symposium of chapters 
setting forth many of the important 
kinds of information about *. some 
of the special ‘disability’ influences and 
problems in terms of (1) medical- 
physical aspects; (2) psychological im- 
plications both in regard to the indi- 


vidual, as well as to family, community 
and sociocultural and vocational milieu; 
(3) special considerations in psychologi- 
cal appraisal, management, and in re- 
habilitation; and (4) tions for 


research as well as for improvement in 


sugges 


psychological management and rehabili- 
. Each chapter is authored 


tation” (p. > 
by a psychologist experienced in dealing 
with the selected kinds of disabilities 
discussed. 

There is here a wealth of information 
ed at a depth 


for readers newly arı 
consideration of non-medical aspects 
of disability and rehabilitation, but it is 
not, basically, a book of ideas, theories, 
concepts, New journeymen in all the 
rehabilitation. specialities, and, perhaps, 


erandfather-clause rehabilitation. profes 


sionals will find concrete information 
about disability influence 
of management. Psychologists and their 
graduate students will find detailed dis- 


sment and 


and problems 


cussions of methods of asse 
of problems specific to the wide range 
of disabilities considered. 

This book reflects the inconsistencies 
and uncertainties of much of present 
day clinical psychology, in or out of 
rehabilitation, Despite a sequential out- 
line. approach followed well in nearly 
every chapter, the loose reins. of. the 
editors and the scatter in self-concepts 
of chapter authors is evident. Nearly 


every author has something to say about 
: ical tests for as- 


selection of. psycholog 
of patients with the particular 
discuss. Seidenfeld in 


sessment 
disabilities they 
his chapter on arthritis and rheumatism 
—certainly one of the book's most in- 
formative and clearly written chapters— 
dubious validity of 


Is attention to the 
He calls upon. Eysenck 


ed 
the projectives 
and others for documentary support of 
his position. Several of the other authors 
An extreme 


hold somewhat less doubt. l 
been approached in this 


seems to have M 
(p. 274), 


regard by Madan who say 
“Since the emotional life of the patient 
‘he is dealing with facial disfigurement ) 
is all important. there should be a con- 
techniques. 


centration on the projective 
: — ni 
This book may burn in Minnesota: 


Cobb, in a. perceptively written chap- 


focuses on counseling problems 


ter, : 
relating to cancer patients and their 
families, Aside from this chapter de- 


voted specifically to counseling or psy- 


chotherapeutic problems, most of the 
authors address themselves on a limited 
and 
tions on treatment procedures. Those 


basis to. comments recommenda- 


who comment to such matte with an 


exception to be noted in a moment, 


seem quick tọ recommend psycho- 
therapy. Had they shared Seidenfeld's 
famili with the 
Eysenck they might have made different 


recommendatior 


rity publications of 


Shontz in his excel- 


lent discussion of problems of severe 
chronic illne: 
imposed by resources of time and staff 
recommendation of psycho- 


s points out the limitations 


on the 


therapy. He points. to. the virtues of 


working through other team members 
such as the occupational therapist, etc., 
in striving for therapeutic objectives 


Ca TRAL to all of this is the question 
of the role of psychologists in rehabili- 
There 


excellent 
and 


tation programs. are 


working with 


comments about T 
through fellow rehabilitation team mem- 
bers. Several authors call attention to 
the important contribution the psychol- 
ogist can make in helping to orient 
other team members. to psychological 
aspects of patient behavior. Concern is 


shown frequently for helping other team 


members to understand their impact on 
the patient. Given all of this, the col- 
lective effect of many of the chapters 


gives this reviewer a disappointing per- 
ception of psychology’s clinical role in 
that of 


and 


collector of 
There 


scems to be too little concern with what 


rehabilitation. as 


lest-type facts inferences, 


might be paraphrased as a kind of 
middleman role somewhere among the 


complexities of behavior of patients and 


their families, the complexities of skills 
and interpersonal interactions of the 
rehabilitation team, and complex forces 
in the community. 


Rehabilitation, in the eyes. of the 


present. reviewer, is best understood as 
a social process involving the inter-play 
of a wide range of forces and of people: 
patient, family, and staff. The hetero- 
geneity of kinds of people, kinds of 
training, and professional self-concepts 
of rehabilitation team members is ever 
These forces 
are immediate to the patient's rehabili- 


apparent in the process 


tation, At a more general, and though 


frequently also. specific, level for the 


patient, is the inter-play of extramural 
forces such as agencies sponsoring pa- 
tient services, employer resistance to 
hiring the disabled, and the generalized 
and common tendency of people to 
Oover-react to patients— protect or some- 
over-protect, sometimes to 
upset these patients. These forces too 
are part of psychological practices with 
the disabled. As Shontz points out, “the 
psychologist rarely has time available to 
do (treatment practices) .. .” (p. 436). 
Putting aside the issue of the efficacy 
of psychotherapy, it can be argued that 
m the psychologist has so little 
time is because of the need for his skills 
and services in the interplay of the 
forces noted. If this book is a primer 


times to 


a re 


on psychology’s role in rehabilitation 
(which could have been a well deserved 
though not listed sub-title) more atten- 
tion ought to have been given to these 
considerations. 

The present reviewer's plea is not for 
consideration in a book such as this of 
any wide sampling of these and similar 
issues. The plea is for more preparation 
of the graduate student in psychology 
to anticipate better the basi al 


ally social- 
economic character of the rehabilitation 
process. 


aa 


Newton, in his Principia. deduces from 
the observed motions of the heavenly 
bodies the fact that they attract one 
another according to a definite law 

In his Principia, he confined himself to 
the demonstration and development of 
this great step in the science of the 
mutual actions of bodies. He says nothing 
about the means by which e 
made to gravitate tow 
With that 
characteristic 


bodies are 
ards each other , 
moderation 


wise which is 
of his investigations, he dis- 
such speculations from what 
he had established by observation and 
demonstration, and excluded from his 
Principia all mention of the cause of 
gravitation, reserving his thoughts on this 
subject for the Opticks. 


-—]J]. CLERk Maxw 


tinguished 
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CP anp Rutes or EncGiisn Usace 


N 1775, Samuel Johnson, in com- 
I menting on his own labors on his 
dictionary, had this to say: 

"It is the fate of those who toil at 
to be 
rather driven by the fear of evil, than 
attracted by the prospect of good . . . 


the lower employments of life, 


Among these unhappy mortals is 
the writer of dictionaries; whom man- 
kind not as the 
pupil, but the slave of science, the 
pioneer of literature, doomed only to 


have considered, 


remove rubbish and clear obstructions 
from the paths through. which learn- 
ing and genius press forward to con- 
quest and glory, without bestowing a 
smile on the humble drudge that 
facilitates their progress. Every other 
author may aspire to praise; the 
lexicographer can only hope to es- 
cape reproach, and even this negative 
recompense has been yet granted. to 
very few.” 


No editor of an APA journal feels, 
in his 


saner moments, quite so put upon 
as did Dr. Johnson and none would 
dare, before an audience of psycholo- 
gists, express so nakedly his feelings 
about his function, But editors do worry 
and fret about the general usefulness of 
the editorial 
graceful 


role, about both 


serve as 


ways 
and satisfying to 


‘slaves to science” 


and, at a lower level 
of anxiety, about ways to 


: handle the 
multitude 


of niggling little problems 
that arise when they find 
making suggestions, often 
of mere intuition, 
ished 


themselves 
on the bas 
concerning the cher- 


and paragraphs of a 
writer. In the face of such concerns, 
editors can be expected to do a variety 
of things—some i 
defensive 


sentences 


sensible, some purely 
sive, all perhaps understandable 
to bring their efforts in line with their 


standards and their aspir: One 
— is 3 
reaction is to seek for rules. Rules lend 
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tions. 


a sense, if often a false one, of neatness, 
safety, propriety, legality. Rules that are 
explicit and widely accepted also help 
contain an editor's 
author 


arbitrariness, for an 
can cite such rules to an editor 
as easily as the other way around, and 
everyone from 
Editorial 

then, have both clinical and communi- 
cative advantages. But there is no truly 
authoritative handbook for editors, no 


gains protection un- 


bridled | idiosyncr: rules, 


general code and perhaps not even a 
body of workable common law, And 
even if there were, no editor would be 
completely happy about any given set 
of regulations. Each editor would like to 
formulate his own rules, for he has the 
feeling, j 


stified or not, that his prob- 
lems with his authors are unduplicated 
in the history of the written. sentence. 
And he may be right; but right or not 
he still wants to make his own rules, 
for he must cultivate the double impres- 
sion that his job is important and that 
he knows what he is doing. Perhaps. 
too, he has the forlorn hope that con- 
sistency cast into rules will reduce daily 
dissonances even 


picking editorial 


with respect to nit- 
practices. When an 
editor forms his rules, they may be quite 


plicit or may 


remain only semi- 
articulated; they may become excep- 
tionless and rigid or they may be such 
as to give only general guidance; they 
may be very extensive or 
sketchy. But rules do happen. 


I. SEEMS probable that any journal 
editor will, in time, evolve a set of 
editorial rules for himself. These rules 
may become so elaborate, so rigid and 
so fusty that every edited writer may 
end up saying « 


relatively 


actly the same thing 
in the same style about whatever sub- 
ject is under consideration. When that 
day comes, of course, the g 


iven journal 
will 


die, or will discover that it has 


long been dead. It will have no articles, 
no contributors 


no readers. Only rules. 
Rules can kill. But a jou 
CP. sill rules 
sensibly applied. And any journal, 
cluding CP, does have rules. CP does 
not have any highly codified or detailed 
rules, but it has some, For example, 
Professor Boring stated and adhered to 
the rule for CP, that reviewers should 
not diagnose or 


> including 


needs rules—sensible 


characterize or make 
s about the personal attributes 
or motives of an author, but must deal 
instead with what the author CP, 


happily adheres to this rule, and so do 


inference: 


most of its reviewers, There are other 
rules pr 


ntly in force, but in line with 
the necessity, fully explained earlier, 
that every editor 
rules. CP, ha 


formulated at 


work out his own 


s begun the job and has 


least one of its own. Tt 
is one of less significance than Boring’s 


rule against ad hominems, but it i 


1 
rule that can be of some general utility 
in dealing with a number of problems. 
The rule says 


Writers and editors should concern 


themselves with questions of proper 


English usage; readers should not 
have to. 


The last clause in the rule carries its 
meat: it means, of that the 
should be follow the 

s meaning, and in his seeking for 
meaning the reader should not be jarred 
ori 


course, 


reader free to 


write 


itated by usages that either obscure 
meaning or grate upon his sensibilities. 
And if both the reader and writer have 
a sense of the sound and rhythm of 
words, the reader should be allowed the 
uninterrupted, | nonirritated 
of flow cadences 


When a reader encounters a jarring 


enjoyment 


and and patterns. 


usage he loses, at least momentarily, 
both the train of thought and the pleas- 
ure of following it. So, you writer and 
you editor, protect the reader from any 
unnecessary and unintentional jars. Do 
not, for example, use data as a singular 
The 


singular, through the repeated use of 


noun, word may soon become 


it as such by psychologists, but most 


readers still prefer data to be plur 
Do not split infinitives, unless there is 
no discoverable way to express your 
meaning without the split, or unless as 


a matter of vital principle you need to 


many people 


insult schoolmarm | rules; 
have learned, and painfully, to avoid 
splitting infinitives and are disturbed 
away with it. 
tv 


when anyone else gets 
Do not string out adje 
only is this a way to create puzzles for 
to make him 


al nouns. Not 


your reader, but it’s 
come down with an interrupting worry 


about why you are not able to expr 


the same meaning a little more clearly, 
a little more conventionally, by giving 
in to the established expectation that 
adjectives modify nouns. See that pro- 
nouns at the front of clauses or sen- 
s; no 


tences have clearly defined refere! 
reader should have to search through a 
preceding paragraph to find the mean- 
ing of a free-floating “this.” However 
great the clarity achieved, do not use 
in the same 


the same word three timc 
sentence; the reader will wonder, per- 


haps with empathetic embar 
about the size of your vocabula 
so on, from the stuffy beginning to the 
stuffier end of books on English usage. 


rule or set of rules, however 
meticulously followed, will make poor 
writing into good writing. But whatever 
is the nature of good writing—and this 
is a matter lying far beyond the world 
of ironclad certainty—it involves con- 
tainment, control, discipline; linguistic 


proprieties can be insulted only by those 
who are licensed by greatness or genius 
to depart from conventionalities. Ex- 
pository writing, even for the great and 
the gifted, is probably more demanding 
of discipline than is any other kind. 
Rules are necessary And they can help, 


within limits, improve the quality of 


writing. i . 
The general rule under consideration 
a bit of discipline into 


here may bring r 
and it may 


the writing of sentences; n 
ation and justification into 


bring explic : 
But it has 


the editing of some of them. 
a built-in weakness. It can be applied 
asis of the author's or the 
about the jarring ef- 
will produce on 


only on the b 
editor's intuition 
fect any given usage 


how many readers. And the 
ads upon the rigor 


e should go so 


usefulness 


of the rule still deper 
of its application. If on 
that any trauma of any 
of any 


far as to say 
magnitude to the sensibilities 


reader is to be avoided, he is surely on 


the road not only to great dullness but 


to spineless other-directedness. lf the 
rule is not applied at all, the way is 
open for that syntactical anarchy that 
makes good communication impossible. 
Between the extremes of rigidity and 
laxity of application, the rule leaves 
room for an author to find clear expres- 


sion and in his own style. He can still 
find ways to jar the reader if he wants 


to, but adherence to widely shared ex- 


pectancies concerning usage can give the 
reader the good and non-distracting 
feeling that the writer, in Robert Frost's 


term, is “moving easy in harn 


Biology Back in the Saddle? 


Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin (Eds.) 


The Future of Psychiatry. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1962. Pp. xii + 


271. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Oscar A. PARSONS 


The team of Paul H. Hoch and Joseph 
Zubin, editorially responsible for the 
present volume, is well known to the 
readers of CP. The pair has edited fif- 
teen volumes of a series based on events 
occurring at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Psychopathological Association. The 
reviewer, Oscar A. Parsons, now plays 
a triple role involving medical operation 
and a single one in the Psychology De- 
partment at the University of Okla- 
homa. In the Medical School he is 
Professor of Medical Psychology, Head 
of the Division of Behavioral Sciences 
in the Department of Psychiatry, Neu- 
rology and Behavioral Sciences and is 
Psychologist in Chief at the University 
Hospital. In the Department of Psy- 
chology he is a professor. He has fo- 
cussed a great deal of his energy since 
1959 on developing for medical students 
and for residents in psychiatry a teach- 
ing program in the behavioral sciences. 
His research interests include perceptual 
processes and information processing in 
brain damaged patients and in chronic 
schizophrenics. 


THE 50th annual meeting of the 

American Psychopathological Asso- 
ciation, sixteen investigators and clini- 
cians undertook the difficult task of pre- 
dicting “things to come” in psychiatry. 
As in the psychiatric interview, the ques 
tion “What are your future plans 
evoked varied responses 


ranging from 
relatively conservative to expansive and 
optimistic predictions. Psychologists will 


find three aspects of the book of in- 
terest: 1) some recent advances in the 
biological aspects of behavior; 2) the 
place accorded to psychology in the 
future of psychiatry; and 3) the mani- 
fest divergence of views as to the psy- 
chiatrist of the future. j 

The dominant impr 


ion conveyed 
by this volume is that the future of 
psychiatry lies in tying behavior to the 
biology of the organism. While at first 
glance this may seem to reflect the spe- 
cific interests of the members of the 
American Psychopathological ocia- 
tion, there scems little doubt that this is 
an adequate representation of trends in 
the field of psychiatry today, Certainly 
had such a book been written ten years 
ago it would have had much greater 
emphasis on possible contributions from 
hoanalysis, experimental psychody- 
namics, and from interpersonal and com- 
municational approaches to behavior. 
Psychodynamic theories are here tacitly 
accepted as important but limited, There 
is a spirit of optimism about unraveling 
the relationship between mind and brain 
at a level which will anchor psycho- 
dynamic concepts in physiology and 
neurophysiology. 


Apparently by recognizing that prog- 
sticati ` * i " 
Nostications are meaningful only when 


co ar a as i 
mpared to a base line, most of the 


authors provide an overview of some 


recent. developments in their field. On 
the biological side 


such consideration is 
given 


to neurochemistry, 
ology, pharmacology, 
chemistry, 


neurophysi- 
physiology, bio. 


geneties, maturational 


and 
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Current Books for Psychology Courses 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY: 3rd Edition 
By ERNEST R. HILGARD. Stanford University. Significant updating. a more in- 


tegrated ordering of the material. a stronger emphasis on theory. and a functional 
use of two colors throughout are among the important features in this new edition 
of the celebrated introduction to the principles and data of psychology. Contains 
a summary and suggestions for further reading at the end of each chapter. With 
a Glossary. Reference. Index. and over 250 illustrations. 678 pages. $7.75. Sup- 
plementary aids: a new Test Item File, Instructors Manual. and a Student Guide 
that has been fundamentally changed, with programed units now accounting for 
over half the material. 

W “This continues to be, for me. the best available text for the introductory 
course. Not only is it comprehensive. but it also strikes a remarkably fair balance 
among the diverse theories and research interests of psychology. I particularly like 
its admirable use of empirical research to provide a foundation for clearly stated 
principles. Not the least of its attractions is its high quality of writing. and Hil- 
gard’s ability to present research findings in a manner appropriate to the back- 
ground of the student.’—W. Edgar Vinacke. University of Hawaii 


THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE: 
An Introductory Manual 


By BRUNO KLOPFER. University of California. Los Angeles: and HELEN H. 
DAVIDSON, The City College. New York. This highly practical new training 
manual is designed to preface the definitive two-volume study Developments in 
the Rorschach Technique. It presents all the important 


materials from the 
authors’ earlier work, 


carefully updated in the light of recent findings. The 
processes of administration, Scoring and interpret 
tive technique receive major treatment, with 
Rorschach. and a thorough d 
215 pages. $8.56 


ation of this widely used projec- 
an informative history of the 
escription of the theories upon which it is based. 


W “An excellently prepared text on the Rorschach. Th 


e engravings are especially 
i L3 d Iz c 2 
well done and useful. — Katherine 


Jradway, Stanford University 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
150 Third Avenue, New York Yi. New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame. California 
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from HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: Second Edition 
By LEE J. CRONBACH. University of Illinois. Just published—a new edition of 


the most widely used text in the field. and the one that has “become a standard of 
comparison for other educational psychologies."— Psychological Bulletin. Dr. 
Cronbach's text. long the pre-eminent book in its field. retains in this revision the 
distinctive features of the earlier edition. and at the same time places substantial 
new stress on intellectual development and learning and provides a theoretical 
background that will give prospective teachers a firm understanding of how and 
why students learn. 706 pages, $7.50. BE Available this month: a separate Test 
Item File by Jacob Orleans. University of Nevada. Las Vegas 


THE PERSONAL WORLD: 
An Introduction to the Study of Personality 
By HAROLD G. McCURDY. University of North Carolina. A thorough. highly 


readable view of the complex subject of personality. including discussions on a 
number of intriguing subjects not usually found in psychology textbooks—tele- 
pathy, hallucinations, the occult, disease. creativity. and love. With charts, photos 
and a wealth of pertinent examples. 591 pages. $7.50 

B “Should make an excellent and necessary supplemental reading for a standard 
course in personality, and will serve well any psychologist wanting to have his 
“personal world’ somewhat broadened and challenged.”—J. G. Schiele: inia review 
in Contemporary Psychology 


UL CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AS MEASURES OF 
INTELLECTUAL MATURITY: A Revision and Extension 
n of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 


By DALE B. HARRIS. Pennsylvania State University. A complete revision of the 
earlier text. Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings, by Florence I 

Goodenough. including a restandardization of the Goodenough Drawea.Me ee " 
a new standardization of a Draw-a-Woman scale. an extensive survey te iit es 
ture relating to children’s drawings. results of hitherto siiputilished cies ot 
personal and cultural influences on drawings. and a complete test al ee 
supplementary materials. B Publication: May : anual. With 


general biological factors. Of particular 
relevance to the interests of many psy- 
chologists are papers by  Marrazzi, 
Greenblatt and Rioch. Marrazzi fo- 
cuses on the import of disruption of 
homeostasis at the synaptic level in the 
CNS for understanding psychoses and 
he imaginatively indicates directions that 
psychopharmacological research in ex- 


citatory and inhibitory processes is likely 
to follow. A sense of enthusiasm and 
excitement is conveyed by Greenblatt's 
citation of a number 
classical and operant conditioning, moti- 


of areas (e.g. 
vation, emotion, psychotherapy, social 
behavior) where bridges between bio- 
logic aspects and behavior patterns are 
being constructed. Rioch, in a much 
more cautious vein, declares that the 
phenomena within psychiatry are social 
phenomena and that only oc onally 
will psychologic data be relevant to 
psychiatric problems. 


Of the three papers which are pri- 
marily concerned. with psychologic ap- 
proaches, Rado's most clearly provides 
a conceptual framework for synthesis of 
psychodynamics with biological func- 
tions. In contrast to Rioch, he sees the 
choice of psychodynamic theories ulti- 
mately being dictated "behavior physi- 
ologists" Appel finds psychoanalysis 
facing many problems and states that it 
cannot afford to remain tied to “repeti- 
tion of intellectual formulae.” Meehl's 
indictment of the overgene 


ralization of 
the concept of purpose in contemporary 
psychodynamies is challenging to all 
who profess allegiance to, and act 
upon, motivationally based theories of 
behavior. 

A miscellany of other papers includes 
discussion of the future of epidemi- 
al studies, contributions of psy- 
chiatry to education, and social organi- 
zation of psychiatric services. The tenor 
of these pages Suggests a disenchant- 


ment with individual psychothe 
an answer 


ologic 


rapy as 
to the larger problems of 
mental health and a growing awareness 
that psychiatry must become 
to the social matrix and so 
phy within which 


attuned 
cial philoso- 
it operates, A wise 
and scholarly Paper by Nolan D. C. 
Lewis places the present and future of 
psychiatry in its historical perspective, 
His insistence 9n the need to avoid 


dogma, deve y and to search 
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lop curiosi 


for answers to fundamental questions 
may well be applied to any discipline. 


V V Har part does psychology play in 


the future of psychiatry? The present 
authors expect contributions from the 
experimental laboratories in the areas of 
learning, problem solving, memory and 
physiological psychology. Special em- 
phasis is accorded studies involving 
classical and operant conditioning; in- 
decd the presidential address by Gantt 
is essentially a tribute to Pavloy and 
his methods. In 
chology and 


contrast, social psy- 
personality development 
receive only passing reference. Recent 
experimental developments in areas such 


as person perception, impre: 


sion forma- 
tion, cognitive dissonance, determinants 
of yielding and group be 
change, parent-child inter 


rior, attitude 
action, and the 
like, receive scant attention. There are 


no papers directly concerned with a 
current issue of some importance to 
psychiatrists and psychologists i.e., who 
should do psychotherapy? However, the 
impression one gains from several au- 
thors is that as knowledge in this area 
accrues, responsibilities will be assumed 
by those individuals whose training and 
background best fit them to cope with 
certain types of therapeutic problems. 
Zubin writes “The battle for the pos- 
session of psychotherapy will persist 
only as long as ignorance about the 


nature of therapy and its efficacy 
remain”. 
The conclusion of most authors is 


that psychiatry's future is bright but 
there is disagreement about the attri- 
butes of the psychiatrist in the Brave 
w World. Will he be 
“practicing 


Marrazzi’s 
experimentalist, 

the socially oriented general psychiatric 
practitioner of Gruenberg, the mental 
health educator described by Funken- 
stein and Farnsworth, or the computer- 
guided pharmaco-psychiatrist feared by 
Greenblatt? While all these predictions 
will undoubtedly be off the target by an 
appreciable margin, the stimulus value 
of such an effort is impressive. Indeed 
this reviewer could not help but con- 


clude that a volume devoted to the 
"future 


clinical a 


of clinical psychology’ would 
have many provocative simil 


arities and 
differences, 


Narrow Training 
for Broad Functioning 


Dorothy Mereness and Louis ] 
Karnosh 


Essentials of Psychiatric. Nursing. 
6th Edition. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby, 1962. Pp. 312. $5.50, 


T 


Reviewed by W. K. RiGny 


The first of the authors, Dorothy Mere- 
ness, is a widely experienced 
broadly educated nurse. The second 
author, Dr. Karnosh, is a now retired 
psychiatrist with an equally broad and 
deep training in his field. W. K. Rigby, 
the obtained his PhD at 
the University of Pittsburgh and has 
had a long and productive career, both 


and 


reviewer, 


in service and administrative capacities 
in the Veterans Administration pro- 
gram. Presently he is Chief of Psychol- 
ogy in the VA area office in St. Louis. 
Tn the past he has served as a lecturer 
at Washington University and presently 
holds an appointment as Clinical. Re- 
search Associate in its graduate school. 
An ABEPP Diplomate, he is now chair- 
man of the board of examiners of the 
Missouri. Psychological Association. 


HIS WORK was written as a textbook 

for students of nursing "who are 
having an initial experience with psy- 
chiatrically ill patients," and its aim is 
that of helping "the student to under- 
stand and function effectively in the 
therapeutic role of 


the 
The sixth edition, it updates 
the material in the 1958 edition, shows 


psychiatric 
nurse 


a considerable change and improvement 
in format, and some reduction in length. 
The book has evolved vastly from the 
original edition by Karnosh and Edith 
B. Gage, published in 1940. 

The material presented is written in 
a clear, easily unde 


indable style and 
reflects the long and rich experience of 
the authors in direct work with patients. 
There are excellent Passages concerning 
attitudes and roles of the nurse in a 
psychiatric setting and a great many 
practical recommendations. and sugges- 
tions for making the nurse’s efforts ef- 


fective and. productive. Organization of 
material is in three sections emphasiz- 
ing the nurse's role and self understand- 
ing, understanding of patients, and an 
overview of some pertinent general 
aspects of psychiatry. The first. section 
is likely to be the most interesting and 
perhaps the most useful for student 
nurses. It includes an excellent chapter, 
s and expan- 


worthy of further emph 
sion, on nursing care for the physically 
ill. A weaker part of the book is the 
material on personality. theory. While 
the need for brevity no doubt con- 
tributes to this result, a good deal of 
this material is not likely to be partic- 
ularly meaningful or helpful to student 


nurses. 


A DISAPPOINTING feature is the rela- 
tively narrow scope and somewhat too 
concentrated focus on nursing itself. At 
the end of each chapter there is a list 
of supplemental references which for 
the most part point to work of other 
psychiatric nurses, and little attention 
is given to contributions of other groups 
or to the potentialities of research. The 
book will indicate to student nurses that 
is made up of a 


the treatment teant : 
other dis- 


psychiatrist and a nurse; t 
ciplines are given very superficial atten- 
tion. And perhaps a too rosy picture 
of psychiatric supervision is presented. 
Not all psychiatric institutions are com- 
pletely staffed by the highly trained and 
sophisticated personnel which this book 
may lead students to expect. 

As an introductory text, this book has 
much to commend it, the above limita- 
tions notwithstanding. Student nurses 
will find it readable, enlightening, and 
helpful in their everyday work. Es 
first section could be reviewed with 
profit by members of Aes 
groups who work with nurses in direc 
The many-faceted role of 


patient care. M 
pe c setting is con- 


the nurse in a psychiatri d 
tinuously evolving and requires gens 
tinued evaluation and continual efforts 
toward progress. Advanced courses e 
in-service training are needed to supp!e- 
ment any beginning text, and frequent 
revisions of all texts will be necessary. 
This one has evolved well and, despite 
some limitations in breadth, is a valu- 
able addition to the literature. 


Research Strategies of a Master 


Samuel A. Stouffer 


Social Research to Test Ideas. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 


Pp. ix + 314. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Kurr W. Back 


Samuel A. Stouffer was, at the time 
of his death in 1960, professor in Har- 
vard's Department of Social Relations 
and Director of that department’s labo- 
ratory. The recipient of many honors 
from his colleagues in sociology and 
other disciplines, he was perhaps best 
known to psychologists for his role as 
principal author of the four volume 
work American Sociology in World 
War II, a series including the famous 
American Soldier (1949-50). Later he 
produced Communism, Conformity and 
Civil Liberties (1955). The reviewer, 
Kurt Back, as reported recently in these 
pages (CP, 1963), and as will be re- 
ported again in the subsequent issue 
in which CP reviews his 1962 book, 
Slums Projects and People: Social Psy- 
chological Problems of Relocation in 
Puerto Rico, is Professor of Sociology 
and Psychiatry at Duke University. He 
received his PhD in Group Psychology 
at M.I.T. and there, as well as later at 
the University of Michigan, he was as- 
sociated with the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. He is now involved 
in a study of work and retirement. CP 
will probably be hearing more about 
that, too. 


T PAPERS in this book come from 
more than thirty years of research 
effort. They were collected by the au- 
thor as a demonstration of how the 
social 
graphic and survey data, can reach 
demonstrable propositions. Short intro- 
ductory pieces for the several sections 
explain the kind of setting and mate- 
rials which led to a particular. mode 
of analysis. The book is addressed 
partly to the general reader to show, 
without exaggerated claims, what social 


scientist, working with demo- 


science can do, but it will be even more 


valuable for the student, to inspire him 
to apply the same precision with the 
same ingenuity. The author died just 
as the compilation of the papers was 
completed and the volume was com- 
pleted as a tribute to Samuel Stouffer 
by Paul Lazarsfeld, who also provided 
a discerning introduction presenting 
Stouffer’s like work as practically co- 
extensive with the rise of empirical so- 
cial science. 

Most of the book is given to exam- 
ples of empirical methods in different 
fields of sociology and social psychol- 
ogy. However, the best introduction to 
the general approach are two program- 
matic papers, “Some Observations on 
Study Design,” and “Quantitative Meth- 
ods in the Study of Race Relations.” 
The first is a plea that sociology not 
become dull journalism, that it not set- 
tle for few data and much interpreta- 
tion presented in an academic jargon. 
He discusses the ideal design to test a 
proposition, with data collected. before 
and after the introduction of the criti- 
cal variable, and having experimental 
and control groups; and he shows the 
consequences of deviation from this 
complete system. In this discussion the 
moderation of Stouffe?'s approach be- 
comes clear. He derides the 


studies 
based only on * 


after” data in the ex- 
perimental condition and that supply 
the other three cells through “brilliant 
analysis” which fill pages of 
science journals. On the other 
realizes 


social 
hand, he 


that not all research can con- 


form to the canons of experimental de- 


sign and that, through forethought 
patchwork, some valuable 
can still be drawn. 


and 
conclusions 


m ; The second essay 
describes the application of the | 


ards to research on race rel 
do we have sufficient 


se stand- 
ations, Where 
information to 
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make firm statements, where should we 
collect more, where is basic research 
needed? He mentions, for instance, that 
the consequences of Negro migration 
to the North have never been systemat- 
ically studied, that the methodology of 
interviewing may give important clues 
to understanding the position of the 
Negro, that controlled laboratory studies 
of the main variables can feed into the 
research in natural situations, and that 
the predictable social change following 
the Supreme Court decision on school 
integration gives a natural laboratory 
of different communities to test dif- 
ferent propositions. This program shows 
concretely what Stouffer means by a 
painstaking empirical attack on a prob- 
lem. The first ten chapters of the book 
show some instances of this approach 
on limited objectives. 

One of the striking features of all 
these research reports is their rigorous 
parsimony. Theory is not invoked 
beyond the relations shown in the data. 
Neither are statistical techniques used 
beyond necessity; the main approach 
is tabular analysis. Both these restraints 
combine to make for unpretentious and 
pleasant language. Both these features 
are marks of self-restraint, so Stouffer 
shows that he is an able theorist and 
statistician. As to the latter, some of 
the later chapters show some innova- 
tions which he has made in statistical 
technique. Characteristically, the most 
valuable is not his early work with 
partial correlation. and case-study pre- 
diction, but his development of a simple 
scaling technique—the H technique— 
which permits the use of the maximum 
amount of data while adhering to the 
standards of Gutmann sealing. 


j STUDIES themselves range over a 
variety of topics, from migration and 
fertility to role conflict and relative 
deprivation. They are not presented for 
their substantive interest, but to demon- 
strate similarities and differences in the 
method of reasoning. The differences 
depend on the type of material and the 
purpose, which determine the amount 


of elaboration of the data. If the use 
1s an immediate decision, 


of the Weight of the eviden 
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arrangement 
ce from dif- 


ferent sources may be best, as in advis- 
ing about the possible changes in the 
point system of discharge after World 
War IL On the other 


have a precise mathematical model of 


extreme we 


migration, based on twenty years work 
of refinement and testing the model of 
intervening opportunities and competing 
migrants. The fitting of the style of 
presentation to the purpose at hand is 
again an example of elegant pi 


mony. 

The common core of the approach 
is equally striking, One can almost out- 
line the procedure step by step. First is 
the delineation of a question which can 
derive from eral sources, practical 
and theoretical (note that the title of 
the book is Social Rescarch to Test 
Ideas, not to “test theories"). Then 
comes the ascertaining of specific opera- 


tional consequences of this idea. Next 
step is the search of data which can 
show these consequences. A study may 
be designed especially for this purpose. 
But equally important is the use of 


xisting data, and even the study which 
is just being conducted. After all, the 
scientist does not stop thinking after 
he has stated his hypotheses and begun 
on his research operations (a position 
which rigorous adherence to the prin- 
ciple of hypothesis-testing may lead us 
to take), but he may get fresh ide: 
from the very data which he is collect- 
ing. Next comes the evaluation of the 
results and the refinement of the hypo- 
theses and the search for new data to 


test this refinement. And there is 
final step. 


O.. may doubt whether the ap- 


proach shown here is not too 


much 
of a reaction against the common theo- 


rizing, the *dull journalism" discussed 
in the paper on Some Observations on 
Study Design. Stouffer chooses as his 
motto Shakespeare's dialogue between 
Glendower and Hotspur: To Glen- 


dowers "I can call 
vastly 


no 


spirits from the 
deep”, Hotspur replies: “Why, 
so can I or so can any man; But will 
they come when you do call for them?" 
It may be well to remember 

neither the theorist nor the empiri 
was the victor, but Prince Hal, who 


could combine many approaches in the 
pursuit of his goal. 


that 
icist 


However, strictures of this kind 
should not obscure the real merit of 
this. book. It does communicate the 
excitement. of data analysis which is 
the core of social research, but slighted 
in most textbooks and courses. And it 
does so by giving the privilege of sec- 
ing a master at work. While the student 
is introduced to the art of reasoning 
from cross-tabulations, of questioning 
them and of de 


igning further. cross- 
tabulation and additional data to an- 
swer his questions, the expert will find 
delight in many examples of brilliance 
in the deceptive simplicity of research 
method. One example must suffice. It 
comes from the research memorandum 
on the family in the depression and 
is the more striking as it uses only 
available data, Stouffer reasons that the 
depression accelerated the loss of social 
function of the family. What would be 
objective indicators of this change? 
Stouffer finds three, which can be de- 
fined without relation to attitude meas 
urements: 


marriage viewed 
legalization of sexual inte 


impulsive marri 


only as 
ourse, called 


age; marriage across 
other social groupings, such as religion, 
nationality and class, called mixed mar- 
riage; and pregnancy before marriage, 
called forced The rate of 
mixed 


marriage, 
marriage can be obtained in 
some places from the tabulation of data 
given on marriage certificates; the rate 
of forced marr 


ge by comparing birth 
and marriage records, compiling births 
with seven months of marriage. But 
how to define impulsiveness? Stouffer 
reasons cogently for three indicators: 

iage outside the and 


marri 


bride’s 
groom's home; marriage by a civil of- 
ficer. 


divorce or separation within five 
years. While it is possible to give rea- 
sons why 


each of these indicators mz 
be due partially to other causes, trenc 
in all three give a reasonable indica- 
tion of changes in impulsive marriages. 
Collection of data from Australia, Can- 
ada and several of the United States 
show consistent evidence on this ques- 
tion. This is just one example of in- 
genuity needed to test one armchair 
hypothesis. 

The emphasis on rigorous empirical 
research is combined with a high sense 
of the responsibility of the social scien- 
tist and several essays, especially *So- 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
z New and Recent Texts 


DYNAMICS OF MENTAL HEALTH: 
The Psychology of Personal and Social 
Adjustment 


By James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford 
San Jose State College 


This new text presents the development of adaptive be- 
havior within the framework of learning and motivational 
The text provides sufficient descriptive material, at 
s basic groundwork for understanding 
the dynamics of behavior. The authors include a systematic 
ation of the adjustment processes, both normal and 
he concepts of learning and motiva- 
ical approach and 


concepts. 
the outset, to serve a 


present 
abnormal by means of tl 
fion. The text is consistent in its theoreti 


strongly emphasizes research findings. 


___ ————Other. Recent Texts 


THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR: 
Readings in Child Development 
and Educational Psychology 


By Judy F. Rosenblith, Massachusetts General Hospital 


and Wesley Allinsmith, University of Cincinnati 

een lauded as "the best collection of 
published in at least a decade." One 
of the most notable aspects of this comprehensive text is the 
recency of articles. Approximately one-half of the selections 
appeared originally in 1958 or subsequently, some as recently 
as 1961. Among the selections are readings by such eminent 
authorities as B. F. Skinner, Robert Sears, Jerome Bruner, 


David Ausubel, Samuel Kirk and Leona Tyler. 


This 1962 text has b 
readings in psychology 


PSYCHOLOGY 

By Allen Calvin, Frank McGuigan, Charles Hanley, Michael 
Scriven, James Gallagher, and James McConnell 

ther the writings of a highly select 


ntire book has been carefully and 
maintain a balance and 


This volume brings toge 
group of specialists. The e i 
thoroughly edited by Dr. Calvin to 
continuity of style and content throughout. 


for 


1963 Publications 


READINGS IN THE SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


By W. W. Charters, Jr., Washington University and 
N. L. Gage, Stanford University 


This unique new text of readings is the first book devoted 
explicitly to the emerging field of the social psychology of 
education. It has been sponsored by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, a division of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. The Society also selected the 
editors. The readings included were chosen for theoretical 
soundness and readability, as examples of the empiricall 
grounded application of social psychology to scabies 
issues. The text may be appropriate for a variety of B 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT IN 
WESTERN CULTURE 


By Harold Bernard, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education and The University of Oregon 


The text examines human 

rather than single oen cee jeg rasis 
cal) approaches. Emphasis is on the converalti of a 
logical, cultural and individual aspects to Dow th ge 
iem of eA mii The concept of bein cora 
which considers age, culture, physi i 

aspects of growth, provides the Lais. es he Vip e 
approaches are presented, PNE MN 


Student Workbook to 
Accompany PSYCHOLOGY 
By Paul J. Woods 


This study guide is concerne i i 
helping the student to learn ne be edic pe es E 
the text. The book has two sections for si wie e 
open-ended outline which is to be fj "s 
(2) self-test multiple-choice questions 


ich chapter; (1) an 
lled in by the student, 


examination copies of these texts write t AR 
UR H V 4 T 
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ciology and the Strategy of Social 
Science” reflect this concern. It is well 
to be reminded in a book on methods 
that commitment to social values goes 
well with rigorous technique, and 
Stouffer is a prime example. Besides 
its usefulness for researchers and stu- 
dents, this book is a fitting memorial 
to a great man. 


Italy’s Delinquents 


Gino Faustini. With the collabora- 
tion of Maria Teresa Conte and 
Santina Cortellesi 


Aumento o Trasformazione Nella 
Deliquenza Minorile? Roma, Italy: 
Scuola per la formazione del per- 
sonale per la rieducazione dei 
minorenni, 1962. Pp. 174. 


Reviewed by Pier ANGELO ACHILLE 


Gino Faustini, the principal author, is 
a Consultant of the Department of 
Justice of the government of Italy and 
also a professor in a school for special- 
ized teachers and educators of juvenile 
delinquents. Neither CP nor its reviewer 
could get information on his present 
collaborators. Pier Angelo Achille, the 
reviewer, is a senior resident at the 
Institute of Psychology at Catholic Uni- 
versity in Milan, but at present holds 
the position of Assistant en Recherche 
at the University of Montreal, where he 
is conducting, under the direction of 


Father Noel Mailloux, O.P 


i +» @ two-year 
study 


on the methods of treatment and 
reeducation of juvenile offenders. 


H 


Itali 


S juvenile delinquency decreased 
in Italy or have the patterns of 
an delinquency changed? The au- 
thors of the present volume try to reply 
to this question. From the beginning of 
the century to the present, statistics sug- 
Sest a decrease at the 

cent per year, 


theft remains the most frequent offense 
but its relative percentage in the total 
occurrence of offenses is 
diminished. 

A sharp analysis of all available 
statistical data is the method adopted 
by the authors. The Italian Code con- 
siders juvenile offenders young people 
between fourteen and 
commit violations of 


noticeably 


who 
established. law. 
Offenses are grouped in four major 
categories of the Criminal Code, i.e. 
offenses against property, against fam- 
ily and morality, against persons and 
life, against the State and administra- 
tion of justice, Statistical figures refer to 
young offenders recognized by a court 
to have committed a violation in one 
of the four areas. In the present volume 


eighteen 


a juvenile offender is a young person 
condemned by a Major and 
minor offenses are judged on a triple 
degree basis. Major or general courts 
judge major crimes or delicts. Minor 
or trivial offenses, namely “contraven- 


” 


tions 


court. 


in Italian terminology, are re- 
ferred to correctional judges. Juvenile 
courts have been established since 1934 
and deal with general matters of judg- 
ing and rchabilitating juvenile offenders. 

The number of youths condemned 
in major courts has noticeably decreased 
whereas there has been a marked in- 
crease in the occurrence of trivial 
offenses. "This observation. would tend 
to suggest that juvenile delinquents are 
possibly more inclined to behave in a 
more generalized antisocial manner than 
to commit definite major crimes. 


I, the study of the general decrease 
in juvenile delinquency, the authors ex- 
amine the disturbing effects of war and 
the geographical distribution of juvenile 


delinquency. It might have been as- 


sumed that the war was a disturbing 


factor on the younger gencration of that 
period. Nevertheless indirect disturbing 
effects on those children born g 
the war might also h 
during a later period. 


during 
ave been expected 
It is impossible to 
reconstruct a real situation from frag- 
mentary records and inadequate statis- 
tics reported during the war, when dis- 
organization was prevalent in civil life 
and subsequent division of 


the State 
made regular 


administration of justice 


impossible. On examining the long term 
disturbing effects, an interesting fact 
comes to light; the increased rate of 
juvenile delinquency apparent in the 
years following World War I is com- 
pletely absent in corresponding years 
following World War II. 

On the whole, the study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of juvenile de- 
linquency confirms 
trends. A general e 


the decreasing 
nination of avail- 
able data shows a sharply defined de- 
crease of delinquency in agricultural 
and underdeveloped districts in 
South and a more regular 


the 
diminuition 
al and more economically 
developed districts in the North. More 
traditional juvenile offenses such as 
larceny-thefts have diminished every- 
where. Crimes against persons and life, 
especially in connection with traffic law 
violations, have incr 


in indust 


ed in more de- 
veloped regions. There is no correspond- 
ence between geographical distribution 
of general delinquency and juvenile de- 
linquency. 


General legal classifications on which 
reported statistics are based do not 
permit of reliable criminological con- 
clusions, A large varie 


y of motivations 
^an be implied under the same legal 
classifications. The perusal of the vol- 
ume brings to mind some intriguing 
questions, beyond the scope of statistical 
and legal bounds. How can the steady 
decrease in the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency records be explained? What 
influences have contributed to the limi- 
tation of the juvenile delinquency rate 
in recent years? Despite the absence of 
major manifestations of delinquency in 
young people, is it not possible that the 
war has had disturbing effects on other 
less observable aspects of behavior? 
What economic, sociological and general 
cultural factors underlie the particular 
distribution and patterns in juvenile 
delinquency? These and other problems 
require a complementary explanation 
from related disciplines interested in 
juvenile delinquency, namely psychol- 
ogy and sociology. In a comprehensive 
presentation the reviewed volume puts 
at the disposal of students interested 
in Italian juvenile delinquency a con- 


siderable sum of data, hitherto un- 
available. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 
Norman L. Munn 
Revised and expanded the better to interpret the complex 
strands that make up present-day psychology, this newest 
edition of Dr. Munn's widely adopted beginning text com- 
bines an attractive new format, literary style, and factual 
soundness. Student's and. Instructors Manuals available. 
832 pages, illustrated 1961 $7.50 


Student's Manual, 129 pages paper $1.25 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Norman L. Munn 
An abridgment of PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth Edition, but with 
some new material and a reorganization which adapts the 
book more directly to short courses, À major change is the 
elimination of much physiological and experimental detail 
for which there is insufficient time in the briefer course, as 
usually taught. Student's and Instructor’s Manuals. 
588 pages. illustrated 1962 $6.95 


Student's Manual paper $1.00 
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of the field. 


385 pages 1959 paper $3.50 
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Indians and Ink Blots 


Gardner Lindzey 


Projective Techniques and Cross-Cultural Research. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962. Pp. ix + 339. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Berr KAPLAN 


The author, Gardner Lindzey, has done 
and continues to do a number of 
things at least as important as his con- 
sulting for CP. He is the sort of person 
to whom one refers books that fall be- 
tween or across the usual substantive 
categories. A product of Harvard’s De- 
partment of Social Relations, he is well 
known as a social psychologist, as a 
personality theorist and as a prof 
of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, The present book, one of a 
number he has brought to the light of 
day, is an outcome of a fellowship year 
at the Cc nter for Advanced Studies in 
the Behavioral Sciences. The reviewer 
is the Bert Kaplan who edited the re- 
cent book Studying Personality Cross- 
Culturally (CP, June 1962, 7, 210-212), 
He is likewise the Bert Kaplan who 
received his PhD at Harvard, who has 
been in the psychology department at 
the University of Kansas since 1953, 
and who has done a number of valu- 
able things about his interest in cross 
cultural affairs, including a Microcard 
publication, Primary Records in Culture 


and Personality. In the same area 
coming other 


sor 


are 
publications to be based 
on a just completed three year study 
of mental illness among the ) 
On the way also is a book, 
World of Mental Iline. 
senting first Person accounts of the ex- 
perience of mental illness. In the fall 
he is joining Rice University as Chair- 
man of its new Psychology Department. 


Navaho. 


‘he Inner 
Ss, a volume pre- 


L Has become abundantly clear t 
most social scie 


that pe 


o 
ntists in recent yea 
processes 


irs 


rsonality constitute a 
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vital link in the functioning of socio- 
cultural systems. It has thus been more 


than a passing fad that a considerable 


body of research has been concerned 


with. describing personality processes in 
a 


riety of literate and nonliterate: so- 
cities in every part of the world. The 


question of how such studies are to be 


conducted constitutes. one of the 


most 
interesting 


challenges that faces psy- 


chology today, Projective techniques 
have played perhaps the major role to 


date, a fact which because of continu- 
ing doubts about their validity ir 
own 


1 our 
culture. and. even greater. doubts 
about their applicability in radically 
different. cultural settings, has led to a 
certain amount of concern, 


It was per- 
haps a 


consideration of this kind that 
led the Committee on Social Behavior 
of the Social Science 


Research. Council 
to invite Gardner 


Lindzey to undertake 
ical survey of the extensive d 
pendence on these techniques in 
cultural research, 


c- 


cross- 


Dr. Lindzey has provided what in 
many respects is a classical stocktaking; 
the only limitation to my enthusiasm is 
that his critical comments have been 
confined. mostly to methodological is- 
With wisdom, thoroughness and 
exemplary fairness he has reviewed the 
bulk of the significant work in the field, 
given an account of methods and find- 
ings and weighed values and faults. This 
is undoubtedly the best methodological 
review that these studies have received, 
and it is an 


invaluable resource for 
anyone planning cross-cultural research 
of any kind. 

In preparing the groundwork for his 
critique, Dr. Lindzey has, 
produced one of our most 


troductions to the proje 


incidentally, 
valuable in- 
ctive techniques 
themselves. Covering 


a span of 150 
pages, 


his four prelimina 'y chapters 
constitute both an exce 


llent introduction 
to the study of 


projective tec hniques 
and a very sophisticated tre: 
projective 
vanced 


atment of 
technique theory for ad- 
This book then is 


join the small handful of 
works that contribute significantly to the 


ification of projective theory 
practice, 


Te MAIN focus of the book, however, 


is the critique of the cross-cultural use 
of projective te hniques, 


work« 
destined. to 


and 


In. summari 
ing what he finds wrong with this body 
of research, Dr, Lindy: 
following “modal flaws 1) the doubt- 
ful independence: of many of the per- 
sonality inferences the lack of ob- 
jectivity in relating projective technique 
to ethnological soure 


describes. the 


3j a peculiar 
failure of anthropologists to provide a 


full description. of the circumstances 
under which the tests were administered; 
4) a failure to explore the possible con- 


tribution of nonpersonality factors; 5) 


an apparent unawareness of the exam- 
iner's influence on the test performance; 
6; a failure to select. well-matched 
samples where cultural groups are being 
compared; 7) the tendency to take 
group averages and treat 


scriptive of the 


them as de- 
group as a whole; and 
perhaps most damaging of all, 10) the 
fact that there has apparently been little 
accumulation of sophistication and wis- 
dom in carrying out such studies. Taken 
together these findings 


constitute a 
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damaging criticism of the whole body 
of research, a damage which is not 
mitigated by Lindzey's corresponding 
list of contributions. 

As someone identified with 
cultural personality research I would 
like to be able to controvert Dr. Lind- 
zey's critique and defend the legitimacy 
of what has been done. In all honesty, 
however, I must say that his points 
seem to me to be essentially just and 
correct. If his demands are occasionally 
contradictory, as when he seems to ask 
for both independence from contamina- 
tion by and full consideration of rele- 
vant ethnographic materials, or occa- 
sionally somewhat rigid as when he asks 
people to produce materials or analyses 
that are irrelevant to their particular 
problems, there can be little doubt that 
his charges are substantially correct. 

In mitigation it can be claimed that 
some of these problems are inherent in 
the use of projective techniques any- 
where, something Dr, Lindzey acknowl- 
edges, and that other problems have to 
do with the fact that cross-cultural per- 
sonality research has been done largely 
by anthropologists who are relatively 
untrained in the more rigorous criteria 
of psychological and, 
significantly, are professionally  un- 
equipped to deal with the extremely 
difficult. problems encountered in 
kind of research. We are still aw: 
the serious entry of the psychologist into 
this field and while Dr. Lindzey’s cri- 
tique correctly represents the psychol- 
ogist's understanding of all that is wrong 
with what has been £oing on, it also 
represents our failure thus far to make 
any significant positive contribution to 
the solution of proble 
the 


CTOSS- 


research more 


this 
aiting 


ms. We can expect 
anthropologist to do more careful 
research work, but it is not reasonable 


that we expect him to solve our basic 
problems for us, 


Ax) 


We do not worry 
Spected in the tow 
bass. But if we ar 
one for a certain 
How long does this 


about being re- 
ns through which we 
e going to remain in 
time, we do x 
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Some Psyche for the Soma 


A. H. Chapman 


Management of Emotional Disorders: 


A Manual for Physicians. Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1962. Pp. vii + 259. $8.50, 


Reviewed by Duane Denney 


The author, A. H. Chapman, is a physi- 
cian who obtained both his undergrad- 
uate and medical degrees at Yale, He 
had psychiatric training at Washington 
University School of Medicine in St. 
Louis, and has published clinical articles 
on a wide variety of psychiatric sub- 
jects. Presently, among other things, 
he is Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 
at the University of Kansas School of 
Medicine. The reviewer, Duane Denney, 
is also a psychiatrist, now functioning 
as an instructor at the Unive ty of 
Oregon Medical School, His clinical in- 
terests have involved him primarily with 
psychiatric consultation services to the 
general hospital. His intellectual and 
research interests range from electro- 
physiology to social psychology. At the 
moment, in addition to teaching, he 
describes himself as engaging “in var- 
ious pokings and probings of the thala- 
mus and cortex of felix 


an attempt to identify 
mechanisms involved in 
ditioning.” 


domesticus in 
some of the 
classical con- 


R. Cuapman’s book should prove 
D useful to all practicing physicians 
and to those behavioral scientists and 
other allied professionals who are in- 
terested in the role of psychological 
factors in illness, The author 


obviously 
found it necessary 


to limit the depth 
of discussion of many specific topics, 
but succeeded in his princiipal aim of 
helping the *.. busy physician who is 
treating many patients," and to "stick 


to concrete suggestions and specific 
advice.” 


The 
is extre. 


book, in keeping with its subject, 
mely broad in its coverage. The 


first and largest portion of the discus- 
sion is devoted to the treatment of the 
non-psychotic disorders as defined in 
the American Psychiatric Assoc iation’s 
Standard Nomenclature of Diseases. 
Little attempt is made to discuss psy- 
chodynamic 


considerations except in 
physician is 
attempt some exploratory 
psychotherapy. Even here the author 
wisely avoids psychiatric jargon 


those few areas where the 
advised to 


and 
needlessly complicated formulations. 


His discussion of the levels of dys- 
function in psychosomatic illness is a 
good example of a simple model which 
not only helps the physic 
patient understand 


in and the 
current thinking 
about these disorders, but almost. auto- 
matically suggests a rational and often 
simple treatment program. For instance, 
peptic ulcer may be considered a dis- 
ease which can be understood as a dys- 
function at any one or all of six differ- 
ent levels: (1) the breakdown of the 
Sastric mucosa in the presence of 
chronic hyperemia, hypermotility, and 
hypersecretion, (2) increased activity in 
the vagus nerve which produces changes 
in the gastric mucosa, (3) a dysfunction 
produced at the level of the brain stem 
where various autonomic functions are 
coordinated, (4) a dysfunction at the 
level of the symbolic and integrative 
activities of the central nervous system, 
(5) difficulties at the level of the inter- 
personal transactions between the pa- 
tient and. important persons in his life, 
or (6) distressing personality problems 
in the lives of important other persons 


in his interpersonal environment. 
The last part 


of the book represents 
Ip the physician with 
problems 


an attempt to he 


the enormous number of 


which inevitably come to his attention 

but do not fit any particular psychiatric 
x diagnostic category. Such problems in- 
clude marital discord, sexual incom- 
patibility, childhood and adolescent be- 
havior problems, and difficulties inher- 
ent in aging. In this portion of the book 
rted also some com- 


the author has inse 
ments on the types of psychiatric orien- 


"o “a 


tation usually encountered among psy- 
chiatric consultants, and some comments 
on interviewing technique. It is inevi- 
table, because of the range of this 
ss some of the 


cussion, that the book los 
arly utilitarian style that 
but the 


succinct and clea 
marks the initial 
author's recommendations remain plau- 
sible and practical. For example, it is 
.. inadequate 


chapters, 


candidly suggested that, "y 
spankings are worse than none at all... 
An effective spanking should be ad- 
ministered on the bare buttocks with a 
hair 


short hard object...such as à 
brush... The child can be turned over 
one knee while the parent’s other leg 
is used to clamp the child’s struggling 
legs down... The spanking should be 
given with an attitude of firm execu- 
tion of justice, with perhaps à touch 
of justified indignation.” 

One deficiency in the book concerns 
the discussion of the role of allied pro- 
fessionals (clinical psychologists, social 
workers, public health nur physical 
therapists, vocational rehabilitation 
i counselors, legal aid advisors, and many 
others). They are mentioned only briefly 
as helpful in the rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill hospitalized patient. There 
^ of evidence to 


is a considerable body 
indicate that these groups can and must 
play a large role in the treatment. of 
non-hospitalized patient if the goals of 
the Joint Commission on Mental IHlness 
and Health are It is 
time for the practitioner who is con- 
D cerned for a large segment of the psy- 
| chiatrically disabled population to be- 
1 gin working with these professional 
groups and learning from them. 
book may ap- 
a number ol 
of points 


to be realized 


Certain portions of the 


pear condescending to 
physician. readers. Examples 
Which are self-evident to most physi- 
cians include statements such as "the 
deeper the depression, the more prob- 


able is a suicide attempt,” "it is better 


to say that the ‘patient has a problem 


with alcohol than to argue with him 
about whether or not he is an alco- 
holic,” or that “when confronted with 
an organic brain disorder of unclear 
etiology, the physician should explore 
the possibility of exposure to medica- 
tions, patent medical remedies, house- 


hold cleaning substances, heavy metals, 
industrial fumes, ete.” 

Since the book will undoubtedly be 
read by physicians, it will be of interest 
to those psychologists and other be- 
scientists who are interested 


havioral 
in the ways that emphasis on psycho- 
social factors in illness and health are 


being disseminated throughout general 


medicine. 


Many Gallic Elephants 


Serge Moscovici 


La Psychanalyse, Son Image et Son 
Public: Etude Sur la Représenta- 
tion Sociale de la y Bake te 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1961. Pp. xi + 650. 20 


NF. 


Reviewed by BOHDAN ZAWADZKI 


The author, Serge Moscovici, “Chargé 
des Recherches au Centre Nationale de 
Recherche Scientifique,” is a French 
social psychologist who since 1953 has 
been publishing in the Bulletin de Psy- 
chologie and L'Année Psychologique 
important articles on method , 


research in public 
scales. The 


| ology Du 
opmion and attitude 


i reviewer, Bohdan Za; 

is associate professor of Psy "en 
City College of New York sad 
introduced in the October, 1967 : 


at 
teas 
: (sue of 
H : 

CP, as a man widely traveled and both 


broadly and deeply educated. 


T book is good news for 
concemed with the fate of ] üropea 
i EU 


Tt testifies elo 
Quei 
vigorous revitaliz NW Uh 
hol- 


ogy in France, 


his new volume 


those 
psychology, 


an ol social Pri 


in the 
et 


di Bibione, 


de Pe, 
Daniel 


) 
Psychanalyse 


Clinique, edited hy 


nnn 


ue 
he logie 


Laga he, 


professor at the Sorbonne, has an am- 
bitious purpose: to open a new area of 
research by applying the concepts and 
methods of empirical social psychology 
to the problems of sociology of knowl- 
edge. 


1s: 


The central problem of the study 
"how does a science become 


formed into its public image?" 


trans- 


To answer 
and his staff, 
conducted a 
which 


this question the author 
after a pilot study, have 
public opinion poll in 
persons answered at least 
fourteen. questions each. The respond- 
ents constituted a representative sample 
of the Parisian population and several 
specially selected samples (professionals, 
univers 


ty students, pupils of vocational 
schools, middle class people, and work- 
ers) stratified 
criteria. 


according to suitable 


The questions asked aimed at 
closing 1. the degree of 
with ps 


dis- 
acquaintance 


ychoanalysis and 2 


a 2. the variety 
of evaluations with 


regard to several 
aspects of psychoanalysis, They included 
questions such as: “According to vou 
what Psychoanalysis Mhar 
one tell his analyst?" “Which practice 


is 
docs 


does 


conver: 


psychoanalysis semble 
confession, 


T 


most: 

suggestion, 
d , “Can anal- 
ysis change personality, for good or 
for bad?", i 


ion, 


narcoanalysis or hypnosi: 


“How effective is psycho- 
jum. "Would you undergo anal- 
Eis "What kind of people resort to 
; "Do more men or women resort 
to psychoanalysis?” 


analysis?", 


and so on. 
The major factual findings 


seated on the whole 
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The second part of the book is based 
on the content analysis of 1451 articles 
on psychoanalysis which appeared in 
241 popular publications during an un- 
specified period of time after 1951. 
Again, the study of this mirror and 
agent of public opinion discloses most 
chaotic conditions; only the Catholic 
and the Communist press present a 
more or less consistent body of opinion. 

The factual findings, which in them- 
selves could have only limited local 
and temporal interest, serve the author 
as an empirical basis for developing an 
intricate network of conceptual distinc- 
tions and hypotheses, valuable in guid- 
ing future research. His theory is con- 
cerned with various aspects (individual, 
social, linguistic) of the formation of 
the "public image" on any issue, as well 
as with the processes by which such an 
image influences individual and group 
behavior. The theoretical structure 
erected by the author is truly impres- 
sive; in it lies the greatest value of the 
book. The scope of this review does not 
permit detailed presentation of the 
numerous concepts which the author 
introduces into his theoretical analy 
It must suffice to call the psycholog 
attention to the chapter 


on the cognitive 
aspects of “la représentation sociale,” in 
which the author makes an ingenious 
use of some of Piagets ideas. The 


author’s general orientation may be best 
described as an original synthesis of 
ideas coming from three main sources: 
from the French sociological tradition 
(Durkheim and Tarde), from Marxi m 
and from the contemporary Americ 


empirical research on public opinion. 


The empirical study which led to 
quite important theoretical results, 
paradoxically, suffers from one funda- 
mental weakness, To Study the distor- 


tions in public opinion of the true image 
of anything under consi 


an 


€ image is, This 
do, although he 
“model,” Even 


the 
face, Professor Laga 


che, 


ubtedly 
choanalysis raises 


author of the pre 


brings out this difficulty, Undo 
the popularity of psy: 
many questions which 


only by confront 
conce 


can be answered 


ation of po i 
1 o pular mis- 
Pons with the objec 


tained state of affairs 
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tively ascer- 


The complete 


social psychology of psychoanaly: 
still to be written. 


This shortcoming of the book does 
not diminish the value of author's penc- 
trating insights and constructive sug- 


gestions with regard to the theory and 
methodology of research in the area of 
public opinion. All interested in that 
area should read the book. The effort 
will be richly rewarded. 


Words, Music and the Brain 


Karl Kleist. Translated by F. J. Fish and J. B. Stanton 


Sensory Aphasia and Amusia: The Myeloarchitectonic Basis. New York: 


Pergamon Pre 


$, 1962. Pp. vii + 


95. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Raren M. REITAN 


The author, the late Professor Karl 
Kleist, was at the time of his death in 
1960, Chairman of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, University of Frankfurt am 
Main and Director, Research Institute 
for Brain Pathology and Psychopa- 
thology. He is the author of Gehirn- 
pathologie (1934) and has been de- 
scribed as the last of a great generalion 
of famous German clinical neuropsy- 
chiatrists. The reviewer, Ralph Reitan 
received his 1950 PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and stayed on there 
to teach for a while before moving to 
the Indiana University Medical Center 
where he still is teaching. His title is 
Professor of Ps "chology (Neurology) 
and Director, Section of Neuropsychol- 
ogy, Indiana University Medical Center. 
A primary interest, developed while he 
was working with 
in 


brain-injured soldiers 
World War II, concerns the psy- 
chological effects, including aphasia, of 
brain lesions. He has published exten- 
sively on the subject and has written 


on it for the 1962 edition of the 


Annual 
Review of P. 


sychology. 


GERMAN tradition. of detailed 


TL pecificity in postulated rel 
between aphasic 
location of critic 
ceived another c 


ationships 
symptoms and the 
al brain lesions has re- 


ontribution in this small 


volume, The authors interest is to 
correlate clinical Symptoms of aphasia 
With areas of d 


amage 
her 


in the cerebral 
; more especially 
ctonic regions, subr 
areas of the temporal lot 


spheres and 
myeloarchite, 


and 


> With 
‘gions, 


Des. 


The cytoarchitectonic structure of the 
cerebral cortex, in terms of the detail 
which has been claimed, has received 
serious criticism regarding the reliability 
with which morphologic 
cell bodies provide a 


al differences in 
valid basis for 
differentiation of specific areas (Bailey 
and von Bonin; Lashley and Clark). 
While validation studies 
have not been done with regard to 
mycloarchitectonic areas, one would ex- 


similar cros 


pect the results to be at least as equiv- 
ocal because of somewhat more diffi- 
cult staining problems with cell fibers 
as compared to cell bodies. Neverthe- 


less, 


Kleist uses the myeloarchitectonics 
of the temporal lobe (a classification of 
differences in fiber structure into 7 re- 
gions, subdivided into 20 subregions, 
further subdivided into 60 areas) in his 
attempt to discern which areas were in- 
volved in patients with sensory aphasia. 

Each of the patients used for illus- 
trative purposes 
although 


had extensive brain 
they were 
principally restricted to the left tem- 
poral lobe. Careful myeloarchitectonic 
studies had been performed in every 
instance. Even 
perfect 


lesions, in some 


if we 
reliability, 


were to assume 
validity, and gen- 
erality of these descriptions of the brain 
lesions, problems would still 
exist with respect to the clinico-path- 
ological correlations. In some patients 
death occurred soon after the brain was 


damaged whereas in one instance ap- 


serious 


proximately 20 years intervened, Changes 
in the brain lesions and in the clini- 


cal symptoms over long periods of time, 


uncontrolled with respect. to temporal 


L a Pee c D up ac] a Ars a = 
Psychology in the Making 
Histories of Selected Research Problems 
edited by LEO POSTMAN, University of California, Berkeley 


The truly ingenious idea of presenting a series of “case studies” of problems 
$ a dramatic suspense inevitably absent in the usual histories of 
pegan In each of the chapters, selected for their topical interest, a 
psychology. tion runs the gauntlet of evidence and counter-evidence . 
MÀ cial antidote to the static complacency of textbooks. 
maosh ceuo —Rudolf Arnheim, Sarah Lawrence College 


1962; 828 pages; $9.00 text 
iImtrocducron to 
the Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 


by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 


Enlivened by 31 numbered boxes that feed the student gems of historical 
interest or dramatic pronouncements about statistics, this text provides a 
pleasant introduction to the subject. For reasons easy to appreciate, I like 
the organization. It begins with its feet on the ground in the theory of meas- 
urement and goes all the way to the theory of decision, 


-a 


—Stanley S. Stevens, Harvard University 
1962; 431 pages; $7.00 text 


imlements of Psychology 


by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 
both of the University of California, Berkeley 
This is without a doubt a superior text in every way. 


herently written and theoretically consistent book 
co Pri some innovations, e.g., the “box” presentation 
pre: 


It is probably the most 
in the field today, It 


1 of actual ex eri 
nd the integrated treatment of physiology . , , iia 
a —Lee Sechrest, Northwestern University 
758 pages; $7.00 text 3 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
galeso Department 501 Madison Avenue 
[n 


New York 22 


inn 


[^ 
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correlations, constitute inescapable but 
extremely complex problems. 

The clinical evaluation of aphasic 
symptoms of the illustrative patients 
leaves much to be desired. These evalu- 
ations appear to be based principally on 
casual interpersonal contacts of a num- 
ber of physicians with the patients 
rather than upon standardized examina- 
tions administered to each patient. 
While this is quite understandable, since 
some of the patients were evaluated 
during the 19th century, the aim of 
establishing valid clinico-pathological 
correlations is hampered. 


In the clinico-pathological correla- 
tions in individual patients Kleist fre- 
quently draws specific conclusions that 
appear to derive from his expectations 
rather than from fully adequate evi- 
dence. In discussing patient Pitt (p. 50), 
he says, for example: “There is only 
limited involvement of the second tem- 
poral convolution in the upper border 
of the territory of the subregio caudo- 
dorsalis. It is clear, therefore, that this 
region also has nothing to do with dis- 
turbance of the repetition of speech.” 
This instance illustrates the problem of 


generalizing from specifically selected 
individual cas 


A proper de 


sign should 
provide an equal sampling opportunity 
for inclusion of patients with coinci- 
dence of lesion location and behavioral 
deficit, of patients with damage of the 
area in question but without the be- 
havioral deficit, of patients with lesions 
in other areas but with the behavioral 
deficit, and of patients with lesions in 
other areas but without the behavioral 
deficit. The consequences of disregard 
of such necessary comparisons lead 
Kleist to postulate what appear to be 
arguments of convenience 


gu to interpret his 
clinical findings, 


; For example, he does 
not hesitate to postulate right temporal 
lobe dominance for speech 
hension and left frontal 


nance for speech expression 
ular patient when this suits his clinic 
pathological rationale, even thou h " 
independent criteria for such a petites 
are present in the case of this patient 
85 compared with others in which such 
2 ked. In 
Meis bin, Speech a 


n by Penfi 
stands in striking contr. 


compre- 
lobe domi- 
ina partic- 


the same 
nd Brain- 
eld and Roberts 
ast to this type of 


permissiveness in interpretation. 
Kleist offers 
cerning 


many conclusions 
dependence of receptive 
language and musical functions upon 
the integrity of myeloarchitectonic re- 
gions, subregions, and areas. One m 
agree with Sir Russell Brain, in his brief 
introduction to this volume, that, “His 


con- 
the 


Into the Depths 


Chris Argyris 


analysis of their (the patients) psy- 


chological disorders is alwa 


ys stimulat- 
ing and his stress upon. myeloarchitec- 


tonics may challenge those who do not 
accept his 


interpretation to provide a 
bette 


one of a structural. organization 


which may well posse 


s an important 
functional significance." 


of Management 


Interpersonal Competence and Organizational Effectiveness. Homewood, 
Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 1962. Pp. vii + 292. $6.50. 


Reviewed by 


The author, Chris Argyris, Professor in 
the School of Engineering at Yale Uni- 
versity, has long been interested in the 
complexity of organizations. He is the 
author of Personality and Organization, 
and Understanding Organizational Be- 
havior (CP, August 1960, 5, 272). The 
reviewer, Jack R. Gibb, has had at least 


an equally long and equally pervasive 
interest in group 


and organizational 
phenomena. He has kept his research 
interests alive while teaching at Brig- 
ham Young University and at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and while holding 
appointments as Research Professor at 
the Fels Group Dynamics Center, and 
as Director of Research for the National 
Education Association’s National Train- 
ing Laboratory. Now a consulting psy- 
chologist in private practice, part of his 
time is presently occupied on a project, 
sponsored by the office of Naval Re- 


search, to study defensive behavior in 
small groups. 


TT S BOOK is likely to lead to produc- 
uve controversy, Reported is a study 
de: 


signed to test a controversial theory 
and a controversial method of manage- 
ment development. The writing is in- 
cisive. The issues are clearly drawn and 
central to both managerial practice and 
to the development of managers. The 
conclusions are challenging. The rèac- 
tions to the book are likely to be polar 


Jack R. Ginn 


Argyris is one of an articulate group 
of behavioral scientists. and manage- 
ment consultants who have formulated 
theories of management that challenge 
both comfortable practices and tradi- 
tional assumptions in the field of man- 
agement. His statements of theory have 
been inventive, imaginative, and bold. 
imes intem- 
perate, his statements have induced bi- 
modal 


Always challenging, some 


reactions ranging from ardent 
acceptance to militant rejection. 


Argyris’ 


latest book is a report of an 
attack upon a critical problem: the re- 
lationships between interpersonal com- 
petence and organizational effectivence 
The book has many strengths, some 
limitations, and will be provocative to 
several varicties of reader. 


Viewed as a contribution to theory, 
the book is provocative and helpful. 
Stemming from a tradition in psychol- 


ogy represented by such persons as 
Rogers, Maslow, Sullivan and Fromm, 
his model relentlessly and cryptically 


presents the implications of the devel- 
opmental, interpersonal, and phenom- 
enological psychologies for managerial 
practice. His model is heuristic, sus- 
ceptible to empirical test, and places 
focus upon a selected few variables 
which an increasing number of theorists 
and practitioners think critical to per- 
sonality and organization theory. 
Viewed as a case study of an indus- 
trial consulting experience, the book 


will be illuminating to a growing group 


s who are building 


of behavioral scienti 
action and research. relationships with 
industry. His diagnosis of the top man- 
agement team of a large corporation is 
particularly penetrating and will have 
a valid ring to experienced consultants 
and to a growing body of theory-con- 
scious executives, He gives informative 
selected 


and convincing protocols of 
group of eleven executives who are un- 


dergoing T group training. 


V IEWED as action re: 


suffers from the many methodological 
limitations that are perhaps nece 
ch in large or- 


search, the study 


arily 


incident to action resci 
ganizations, particularly until the client 
system is suitably developed to the point 
where conditions permit rigorous designs. 
Ar makes a realistic compromise 
the demands of a consultant- 
itionship and the requirements 
indi- 


yris 


between 


of experimental design. As was 
cated earlier, the model (derived. from 
his theory) and the training method 
(the experimental treatment) are each 
L Readers who are initially 
growth-centered 


controversia 
sympathetic to his 
theory and who are favorably oriented 


toward the laboratory method of train- 
ing will find much to corroborate their 
views. Critics who are unfavorably dis- 
posed toward the assumptions under- 
lying his model or who have a negative 


orientation toward T group training, or 
both, may find the design and the find- 
ings less than satisfying. 

The total situation required that the 
same person be the theorist, diagnosti- 
cian, consultant, interviewer, and data 
analyst. The author is aware of this 
limitation and cites several safeguards 
taken to mitigate the possible effects of 
this personal variable. A colleague, Dr. 
Roger Harrison, was asked to make an 
| 1 of the Kelly 


independent administratior 
the ex- 


Role Repertory instrument to 
perimental and control group as a pos 
sible check on the observer bias. Harri- 
san 3 findings are suggestive but equivo- 
cal. The members of the experimental 
group (those having T 
did increase. somewhat i 


group training) 
heir tendency 


to describe each other m interpersona 


ae i at cor- 
terms after training, 4 finding that 


roborates a prediction from the model. 


However, the members did not transfer 
this tendency to descriptions of persons 
not members of the training group. 

In major instances the results tend to 
corroborate earlier findings in studies 
assessing the effects of the laboratory 
method upon interpersonal competence 


and upon behavior within organizations. 


It would perhaps have strengthened the 
findings to have compared them with 
the Miles, 
Weschler studies 
on T groups. Such a comparison would 


from such studies as 


Buchanan, or 


data 
Soar, 


have been illuminating to the reade 


would have added some corroborative 
strength to the findings, and would per- 
haps have influenced the interpretation 
of the data. 

Because the book was written for a 
non-professional audience, many details 
of interest to 


the behavioral 


scientist 
are omitted. A complicated series of 
questionnaires, behavioral observations, 


and interview. 


are used at critical stages 
throughout the consultation, diagnosis, 
training, and post-training consultation. 
The data presented are 
often quite convincing, but necessar 


interesting, 


rily 
fragmentary. The methodologist would 
find it helpful to examine in more 
detail the other items on the question- 
naires, the protocols from the inter- 
views, the statistical analy 


s of the data, 
and the detailed interview schedule. 

The study has programmatic impli- 
cations. Constructs such as trust, open- 
ness, and authenticity are not easily 
defined in satisfying operational terms. 
A model as suggestive and as significant 
as that presented in the book requires 
multiple and rigorous 
empirical test. The study reported is a 
courageous exploratory test that opens 
the door to much research. 


measurements 


The book makes a major contribu- 
tion to a problem of critical significance 
to applied behavioral science. It will 
be widely read and will create 
petus to further research and 
building. 


an im- 
theory 


aaj 


There is hardly a more direct 


way to 
encourage the grasp of the essence of a 
method than by following a recapitula- 
tion of its evolution. 


—ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Ww 


Progressively 
Longitudinal 


Margaret Willis. With a chapter by 
Lou L. Labrant 


The Guinea Pigs After Twent 
Years. Columbus: Ohio State Uni. 


versity Press, 1961. Pp. xv 8 
venin p. xv + 340. 


Reviewed by EvrivN. Wr 


STREM 

The author, Margaret Willis, is an his- 
torian who been associated 
Ohio State's. Universi Y School 
1932. Evelyn Westrem, the revie 


has with 


since 


S wer, re- 
ceived her master's degree from the 


University of Southern California and 
works 


now 


ix e as a social scientist in the 
ucational Research Division of the 


System Development Corporation. She 
has, and docs things about, DR 
interest in remedial reading 
automated teaching. ° 


a Special 


and in 


NE BOOK, The Gui ] 
à l uinca Pigs After 
Ls Years, is a gp 


mae ,* unique follow-up of 
i; pecia | educational program instituted 
at the University School at Ohio St 
University in the 1930 ; 
following s 


ate 


6 a program 
the philosophies for 


lum develo 
pment of l " 
Boyd Bode. ish Th 


The 


based 


curricu- 
wey and 


dat: 


on which the report is 
were obtained from the 


ae si entire 
D aduating class of 1938 Fifty-two of 
the 55 class f Pd. Me 

5 g lass members retumed bio 
graphical questionnaires. 


and extended 

nde 
personal interviews w ere conducted w th 
1 


the 45 students who had been 
program for three or 
subjects of the 


in the 
more years, Since 
study evidence 

a The sd wed a 
: Is Qe \ 71-170) and 
background, special 
than selection se 
results, 


range 
diversity in 
education rather 
ems to account for the 


The thesis of the 


best in study 


the author's 
i high-school 

zation is worth the 
results which 
living 


can be stated 
Own "Words: STi 
Curriculum reorgani- 
de effort, it should have 
are apparent i 
nf Tepe Sida i aoe 
x4 nec 
an attempt 


to 
aspects of the 


ba 


€ 


nts who 


“up, then, was 


associate reported 
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adult living of the “guinea pigs" with 
their high-school experience. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I provides background informa- 
tion about the students, describes the 
educational program, and details the 
method of collecting and analyzing the 
follow-up data. Part II presents the 
data, classified and compared with other 
research studies. Part III describes the 
philosophy of the University School 
and summarizes the ways in which its 


values and goals were evidenced in the 
adult living patterns of the students. 
The hazards involved in attempting 
such a treatment are obvious to anyone 
who has summarized questionnaire and 
interview data. Willis does not minimize 
the problems encountered. She explicitly 
declares her personal biases which might 
have influenced the interpretation and 
responses. Frequent 


classification of 


comparisons are made with other sur- 
vi Many categories of responses of 
the University School “guinea pigs” 
with Terman’s gifted 
children and with a survey of the 
Princeton class of 1944; in every case 
the similarities and differences are noted 
so the reader is permitted to judge the 
appropriateness of the comparisons. Pro- 
cedures and techniques detailed 
sufficiently to enable investigators to 


are compared 


are 


collate future studies with her data. 
It is impossible to summarize the 

data tables in 

a short review, However, it seems clear 


tabulated in some 63 


that the "guinea pigs” compare favor- 
ably with groups reported in other re- 
search studies. The achievement of the 
educational “guinea pigs,” as expressed 
by higher degrees and honors earned 
in college, surpassed Terman’s gifted 
children. Their median income at the 
reporting date was equivalent to the 
Princeton class of 1944. In general, 
the data suggest that the "guinea pigs” 
are a superior group of adults, Pro- 
ponents of the once popular progressive 
education movement will surely find 
comfort in the results of the study. 

The value to educational psycholo- 
gists of a longitudinal study of students 
participating in a special program is 
unquestionable. Too few studies such 
as this have been done. The literature 
abounds with reports of experiments, 
but follow-up studies are infrequent. 
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When a new program is insütuted 
on an experimental basis, investigators 
are often anxious about future impair- 
ment of the student. Willis’ examination 
of such students should help to allay 
this pre-experimental fear, since the 
"guinea pigs" apparently lost little, and 


perhaps gained much, from their service 
as subjects. 
If educational goals are more than 


tical educa- 


immediate, it is c that 
tional programs be evaluated by suc- 
ceeding studies of this caliber. The 
detail and rigor evidenced here make 
the book a genuine contribution to edu- 
cational research, Many more of the 
same would certainly contribute to the 
needed 
goals of educational systems. 


re-examination of long-term 


For Educating 
Educational Researchers 


Deobold B. Van Dalen. With two 
chapters by William J. Meyer 


Understanding Educational Re- 
search: An Introduction. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. xi 
4- 332. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Rogert L. EGBERT 


Deobold Van Dalen, the principal au- 
thor received his doctorate in 
education from the University of Michi- 
gan and, since 1946 has been Professor 
of Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. William J. Meyer, contributor 


to the book, is a Syracuse PhD who is 


here, 


now Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Education, also at Pittsburgh. The 
reviewer is Robert L. Egbert, who did 
his doctoral work in educational psy- 
chology at Cornell University. On his 
way from Cornell to his present position 
with the System Development Corpora- 
tion, he taught at Utah State Univer- 
sity, at Brigham Young University, and 
worked for a while with the Human 
Resources Research Office. His present 
title, held since 1961, is that of Head 


of the Administrative and Support Sec- 
tion of Educational Research and De- 
velopment in the Research Directorate 
at SDC. One may now refer to him, 
with both brevity and accuracy, as a 
human factors scientist. 


p% ssor Van Dalen indicates two 
primary purposes for writing his 
book; it is to serve as a primer for the 
potential researcher and to help the 
classroom teacher acquire a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation for re- 
search. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the book will be successful in achieving 
the first objective but will be less suc- 
ching the second. In writ- 
ing for the researcher, it 


cessful in re 


is essential to 
include details and depth of presenta- 
tion that are beyond the interests and 
background of most classroom teachers. 
Van Dalen 


doing has 


has 


done this 


written a 


and in so 


valuable research 
methods text, but one which will prob- 
ably have little appeal to the teacher. 

Traditionally, | educational research 
has not been adequately financed. In 
the past, this deficiency has been re- 
flected by a shortage of good method- 
ology texts and competent researchers. 
However, during the past thirty years, 
at least in part as a result of increased 
found: and 


ion 


financial 
support, real strides have been made in 


government 


the quality and sophistication of educa- 
tional re: 


"arch. A comparison of such 
research. as reported in the journals 
today with that reported during the 
thirties reveals a marked improve- 
ment in control, design, and statistical 
analysis. 

In a similar manner, texts describing 
methods of educational rescarch have 
undergone a significant metamorphosis. 
From pedantic and superficial descrip- 
tions of surveys and questionnaires, 
these books have progressed to stimu- 
lating and significant discussions of edu- 
cational research as a part of the gen- 
eral scientific endeavor and have stressed 
the importance of conducting research 
within a framework of theory. 

Professor Van Dalen’s book is another 
forward step and should be of consider- 
able value as an aid in the academic 
preparation of rescarch workers in edu- 
cation. 
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announces 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TIME 


Paul Fraisse 


; ll forms of behavior by which man adapts to change in time. Revised and 
This new text studies cs p x the French, The Psychology of Time is based on data furnished by 
updated for its translation a yarative psychology, experimental, social, genetic, and pathological 
physiological gi oo ie A as well as the thoughts of the philosophers on time. Complete 
psychology and psychoanalysis, as 


‘oming 1 lay. 
bibliography. Coming 1n May 
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INHIBITION and CHOICE 
Neurobehavioral Approach to Problems of 
ide Plasticity in Behavior . 
Solomon Diamond, Richard S. Blavin, & 
St Florence Rand Diamond 


inciples governing nervous inhibition are stated 
Principles ¢ Capsa : 
| then applied to problems of plasticity in be 
and then ¢ so ubt iow "P 
] ‘or. including clinical problems of mental defect. 
iavior. ; Ail cx om 
isorder. z anxiety. as we as funda 
ior disorder. and anxiety 
behavior dis 


ical issues. The result is the formula- 
i soretical issues. 
mental theo 


scheme for conceptualization of the 
; a new scheme 
tion. of a 


organization of behavior. 456 pp. $6.50. 
ganiza 


SYCHOLOGY: The Science 
= "a Mental Life 
George A. Miller 


f the nature and development of the 
o zoe , 'Ocative text concen- 
ience of psychology. this POORA nat ia. which 
en k y topics in the pisiman an er i LES 
ales on ke E 'The book is selective: 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
and PERSONALITY 
Second Edition 
Paul Henry Mussen, John Janeway 
Jerome Kagan 


Conger & 


This revised text discusses the 
child from birth through mphasis 
on personality and the interaction of motivational 
and intellectual processes, The development of two 
boys is traced throughout the book by the use of 
observational material from the Fels Research In- 
stitute. Revision of the principles of learning: sum- 
marization of the work of Piaget: many tables and 
illustrations. 625 pp. $7.25 : 


development of the 
adolescence, with e 


INTRODUCTION to 
APPLIED STATISTICS 
John G. Peatman 
This text is designed to give the student 
searcher the basic statistical] 
and discovery in the fie 
methods are organize 


and re- 
tools for e 


ld of Psychology, 

d in relation to the 

eral kinds of Statistical data the need 
eec 


to work with, viz.. that of countables, of rankables 
and of measurables, 458 pp. $7.95 : i 


xploration 
Statistical 
three gen- 
student will 
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Understanding Educational Research 
is of particular value in depicting edu- 
cational research as a part of the gen- 
eral scientific enterprise. In chapters 
devoted to "Methods of 
Knowledge,” “General Concepts Con- 
cerning the Scientific Method," and 
"Nature of Observation," discussions of 
such topics as “deduction,” "induction," 


Acquiring 


"assumptions underlying the scientific 
method" and “the goals of science" are 


more complete than is typical in educa- 
tional research books. Many references 
are made to examples from education. 

The 


superior 


research novice will also find 


discussions of "printed re- 


“library skills,” and “patterns 
He will find 
much less help in selecting or develop- 
ing the “tools of r 
discus 


sources, 


of historical research." 


arch.” Here the 


sion is superficial. Furthermore, 
there is a lack of information concern- 
ing development of such recent research 
aids and techniques as the digital com- 
puter and simulation methods. 

Two somewhat uncommon features 
are the two chapters on statistics, by 
William J. Meyer, also of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and a series of excellent 
appendices 


giving e such 


“constructing a 


amples of 
significant topics as 


theoretical framework,” in which the 
author utilizes Ryan's Characteristics of 
Teachers; “hypothesis 


the 


construction; 


"deducing consequences;" and 


“criticism of a theory." The chapters 


on stati 


tics, dealing with “descriptive 
statistics” and “inferential statistics” ap- 
pear sound but are so brief that the 
discussion might better have been re. 
stricted to uses and limitations of statis- 
tics rather than to attempt presentation 
of computational procedures. 

S appear in the 
quality of the content and format of 
this book. Obviously a great deal of 
hought went into organization and the 
nterpretation of 
hrough meaningful 
text. However, 


eral contrasts 


this organization 
headings in the 
e this complete presenta- 
tion of organization is not apparent in 
the very brief Table of Contents. On 
the other hand, the index is well done. 
The text itself runs the 
far too much detail, e.g. 
“improving note taking,” 
mg omissions such as t 
chapter summaries. 
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gamut from 
; ten pages on 
to rather strik- 


he absence of 


Despite some weaknesses, Understand- 
ing Educational Research is a fine ad- 
dition to the field and should contribute 
significantly to the training of future 
educational researchers. However, it will 
probably accomplish less than is in- 
tended in improving the knowledge and 
attitudes of classroom. teachers. toward 
educational research. 


On the 
Ancient Art 
of Rating 


Thomas Whisler and Shirley F. 
Harper (Eds.) 


Performance Appraisal: Research 
and Practice. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1962. Pp. 
v + 593. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Wayne K, Kircunxer 


The first author, Thomas Whisler, is 
a specialist in the field of industrial 
relations and is now Associate Professor 
of Industrial Relations in the University 
of Chicago’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. Shirley Harper, his collaborator 
here, is a librarian presently in charge 
of the library of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University of Chicago. 
Wayne K. Kirchner is an industrial 
psychologist who did his graduate work 
with Donald Paterson at the Unive rsity 
of Minnesota and who. since 1956, has 
held both research and managerial posi- 
tions, not concurrently, with the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


jl pes is an excellent book, not only 
for people who know nothing about 
performance appraisals and ratings, but 
also for people who do. At first glance, 
the book appears to be another collec- 
tion of readings, but in addition to the 
readings that have been collected, 
authors also spend some 


the 
time putting 
across their own viewpoint on perform- 
ance appraisals and also present case 


history information about actual com- 


pany experience with performance ap- 
praisals. It is a handy reference source, 
yet it is also a book that presents some 
interesting thoughts on the future of 
performance appraisals in industry. 
The m 


written by such stalwarts as Donald G. 


lings from articles 


Paterson and Arthur Kornhauser back 


in the early 20's to modern critiques 


of performance appraisals such as Doug 
MeGregor’s. 


quarrel on 


There is no 
the the 


particular 
part of reviewer 
with the readings that were selected, It 
is interesting, however, while browsing 
through these readings to discover that 
many of the things that we talk about 
today in the 


ing and appraisal area 


were talked about forty years, and in 


some cases considerably longe 


ago. 

"Deja vu" operates very nicely in 
Of the 
point out, there is evidence of ratings 


this area. course, as authors 
being carried on as far back as 221 A.D. 
Unfortunately, some eighteen hundred 
sull 


year old problems of rating— are 


nagging away today--problems of ob- 
jectivity, for example. 


In any case, the authors are highly 


positive toward performance app. 
and their use. In addition they make 
some suggestions as to how performance 
appraisals might be used more effec- 
tively and it is here that the serious 
psychologist is probably going to find 
his most enjoyment. For example, the 
authors have suggested very strongly 
plan or system has to 


that an apprai 
have some kind of control feature built 
into it and they have suggested further 
1 al personnel the 


that for non-manager 
best control is seniority. In other words 


it appears that the authors are suggest- 
ing that ratings or apprai 
always necessary, particularly on jobs 
where there is litle differentiation 
among the people doing the jobs. This 
view is probably correct but many per- 
shake their head 


ils are not 


sonnel men will 
about it. 

Again, then, this book is a well col- 
lected set of readings, with fairly well 
materials, plus à 
thoughtful summary statement of the 
authors’ thoughts and predictions con- 


done case history 


cerning the general field of performance 


appraisal. This reviewer liked it; he 


s and 
l too. 


thinks most industrial psychologi: 
most personnel people, in fact, w 
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ER E n Calvin W. Taylor, University of Utah: and Frank Bir Á 
Í uo Berkeley Selected papers from the Proceedings of the First 
ornia, y. 


n, University of Cali- 
Second, and Third 
] tonferences: “The Identification of Creative Scientific Talent,” sup- 
University of Utah Gd ime Bouarialiee, In these papers, leading psychologists report 
ported: by ithe bees dd define the criteria and characteristics of scientific talent. They 
eh Hor PE T suggestions for future rescarch and speculation 7963. 419 pages. 
provi a E > ex 
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; IED INSTRUCTION l 
A GUIDE TO Mer ar ear and Clarence M. Williams, both of the College of Education, 
By Jerome i hester. Learn how to develop your own programmed instructional unit 
qe ed ree useful guide. It offers teachers in all fields concrete suggestions on: 
with this ely : s g 


i a unit for programming — defining the learners who will use the materials — 
AU Eare in behavioral terms — choosing an appropriate program model — 
Tom ting seed items in sequence — editing and reviewing those items — and evaluat- 
constructing 4 k 1 


ing the results. 7963. 180 pages. $3.95. E 
SAMPLING TECHNIQUES— Second Edition 


By William G. Cochran, Harvard University. This new edition of 
reference discusses the techniques appropriate for the handling of [ 1 
reference or in business, market r rch, opinion research, medical science, sociology, or 
ERE whei 5 alsin the methods suitable for both small-scale and larg ale surveys, For 
agriculture. It REATO sat of sampling problem to which it is related is considered, with 
each techniques TY Ses tons from actual surve The second edition contains a new 
frequent Seta ees i "s severi new sections on specialized statistical methods, a summary 
Pres MS Rr maps and many new problems and exercises, 1963. £13 pages. $9.95, 
of recent resea si S 4 


THE MENTAL PATIENT COMES HOME 


5. Freeman, Brandeis University; and Ozzie G. Simmons, University of Colo- 
By Hov rd E. rec mani It of a large-scale research study of psychiatric rehabilitation by 
rado. This book is prem it the Harvard School of Public Health, with the í 
the Community He RR ba s Branch and the tional Institute of Mental Health. It 
grants by the AEN ‘experiences and levels of rehabilitation of 649 
describes EA determining the factors that affect. their behavior 
am ken ie home. 1963. 309 pages. $7.95. 


MEASUREMENT IN PERSONALITY AND COGNITION 


iia » Samuel Messick, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, Ne w Jersey: and John 

Edited by S of Western Australia. Based on a conference held at Princeton, New Jersey, 
Ross, L OH of the Educational "Testing Service, this book brings together the latest 
under the USER issues in personality measurement. The contributors are specialists with 
E ls agenda ranging from factor analy to psychoanalysis. The book, therefore 
div JA di Sidi oes of approaching the problem of personalit measurement, > 
clari oleas. apah clinical interpretation through developmental 
ae sati pU to psychometric analysis. 7962. 334 pages. $5 


a well-known text and 
any common type of 


support of 


mental patients 
and performance 


ranging 


description and experi- 
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MULTIVARIATE PROCEDURES FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


By William W. zooley, Harvard Univer and Paul R. Lohnes, University of New 
hire. Multivariate statistical analyses have become powerful research tools in the 
Hamps LEE ces. This book provides a coherent introduction to the mor 
havioral wipe ge applications in psychology and education. 
a or patios — and shows the reader how to use the 
m puter tof Sasa 75 
computational detail. 1962. 211 pages. $6.75. 


ER SIMULATION OF PERSONALITY: Frontier of p 

COMPUT ited by Silvan S. Tomkins, Princeton University; and Samuel Messick, £ 
s Edite ek The papers and discussions Presented at a conference o 
Testing CLER SHOE theory held at. Educational Testing Service 
i] = 1962. The purpose of the conference was to ev 
in June, 1962. 


be- 
€ useful multivariate 
It contains 


c “ready-to-run” 
se technique: 


s without confusing 


ducational 
n computer simula- 
and Princeton University 
` conf valuate the potential of computer 
- the field of personality. The papers and discussions analyze the proble f 
er s in general psychology, psychoanalytic theory, ioo 


and cognition and affect 
.00. 


simulation fi : 
utilizing computer 


1963. 325 pages. 
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sychological Theory 


Folie en Masse 


Hugh Mullan and Max Rosenbaum 


Group Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice. New York: Free Press of 


Glencoe, 1962. Pp. vii + 360. $5.95. 


Alexander Wolf and Emanuel K. Schwartz 
Psychoanalysis in Groups. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1962. Pp. v + 


326. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Warrer G. KLOPFER 


The authors of the two books are iden- 
tified by the reviewer, who is Walter 
Klopfer, identified here as an expert on 
group therapy who received his PhD 
from the University of California and 
who first became interested in group 
therapy while working in Berkeley with 
Hubert S, Coffey. He has taught at 
Duke University and at the University 
of Nebraska College of Medicine. Be- 
tween these two pedagogical stints, he 
served as chief clinical psychologist at 
the Norfolk, Nebraska, State Hospital. 
Presently he is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Clinical Training at 
the University of Portland, Oregon. He 
is the author of The Psychological Re- 
port (1960, CP, July 1961, 6, 236), and 
is president-elect of the Society for 
Projective Techniques. 


MONG the many similarities between 
A these two books is the fact that all 
four of the authors are psychoanalysts, 
and that each pair comprises one psy- 
chiatrist and one psychologist. Alexander 
Wolf, one of the medical authors, is 
currently Associate Clinical Professor at 
the New York Medical College and a 
prolific writer in the area of group 
psychoanalysi 


. He is associated with his 
Emanuel Schwartz, at the 
Post-Graduate Center for P. 
where Wolf is Supe 
and Schwartz 


co-author, 


sychotherapy 
tvising Psychiatrist 
is Associate Dean. 
of them have many other 
the New York ar 
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Both 
positions in 


a as well. 


Hugh Mullan is a psychiatrist who 
practices. privately in New York City 
and is also Medical Director of the New 
York Alcoholism Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion project. His co-author, Max Rosen- 
baum, is also in private practice in New 
York and serves as Education. Director 
of the Association for Group Analysi 
Inc. 

Psychoanalytic group psychotherapy 
is evidently quite different from group 
therapy as practiced by other persons. 
Both the present books agree on en- 
couraging the reader to focus his atten- 


tion upon intra-personal phenomena, 
even though Mullan and Rosenbaum 
agree that the group may enhance the 
interpersonal efficiency of the patients 
as well. Relationships within the group 
are assumed to be false ones, as char- 
acterized by such terms as transference 
and countertransference. Wolf and 
Schwartz not only do not promote dis- 
cussion of conscious 
group members, 
discussion of 


feelings between 
but actually discourage 
life problems and favor 
the discussion of fantasies and dreams. 
Thus, although both of these volumes 
are psychoanalytically oriented, the one 
by Wolf and Schwartz appears more 
doctrinaire and less flexible. 

The intention of the authors differs 
from one volume to the other. In the 
book on psychoanalysis in groups, Wol- 
berg states in the Foreword: 
forces of bigotry and self 
have blighted the field 
psychotherapy have se 


“The same 
interest that 
of individual 


ttled into this new 


domain, filling it with a spirited babel. 
Amidst the din, a few eloquently ra- 
tional voices have been raised...” [t 
is presumed from what follows that the 
eloquently rational voices are those of 
the authors and that they propose a 
rather concrete carrying over of ortho- 
dox psychoanalytic principles into. the 
group situation. 

Mullan and. Rosenbaum on the other 
hand de 


scribe their book as a "theoreti- 
cal and practical treatise that. describes 
in detail the selection, preparation, and 
introduction of patients, as well as the 
hour by hour work that group therapy 


." Thus, our second volume is an 


en 
"all about" book. 


Is "nk book by Wolf and Schwartz 


there is considerable ambivalence ex- 


pressed. concerning the value of the 
group as a curative agent. On the one 
hand there appears to be considerable 
reluctance to give the patients. their 
head and let them discuss what they 
wish. One patients attempts to. help 
another are considered a form of resist- 
ance against his own role as a patient. 
The patients are strongly encouraged 
their toward the 
analyst who remains the focus of atten- 


to discuss feelings 
tion. Progress is gauged by dreams and 
other standard 
The interaction among the patients. is 


psychoanalytic means. 


grist for the mill only in terms of the 
depth of response evoked. All difficul- 
ties that group members have with one 
another are assumed to be irrational. 
All problems can hopefully be reduced 
to sexual ones and thus become ana- 
lyzable. The other side of the ambiva- 
lence is expressed by these authors m 
their encouragement of the ‘alternate 
session. This is considered desirable be- 
cause it provides an opportunity for 
The seem 


i i i ^ Ll 
plausible, including the benefit to th 


interaction. reasons given 
patient in gaining peer support and the 
enhancement of self-esteem implicit 1n 
helping someone else, Why these bene- 
fits could not be enjoyed equally in the 
regular session is not made explicit. The 
authors decry routine combinations of 
group and individual analysis, as well 
as reluctance to provide alternate ses 
sions as both reflecting excessive domi- 
nance and dogmatism on the part of 


NEW 


LOOKING FOR 


PERSPECTIVES ? 
SEE SWARTZ 


COMING IN THE SPRING | ; 


A NEW INTRODUCTORY 
TEXT IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Using a bio-social approach, the au- 


thor develops a psychology of the 


whole organism, focusing on: how 


behavior develops, the circumstances 
of its performance, and the “what” 
content of behavior. An abun- 
dance of meaningful and stimulating 


examples and case studies are in- 


cluded. 
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9— TRANSFER OF LEARNING T 
Edited by Robert F. Grose and Robert C. ein 
The articles selected trace the historical inp. 
ment of the vital concept of how previous les g 
affects subsequent learning up to present times. 


: 
10—CONTEMPORARY RESEARCH IN 
LEARNING 
Edited by John R. Braun. 

A sienificant survey of the modern literature on 
mes ine emphasizing theoretical and empirical dis- 
weis | of reinforcement, preconditioning, inhibition- 
ay ial and other problems connected with the 
affects. anxiely 4 


learn i ng processes. 


11_READINGS IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Edited by Herbert C. Quay. 


Nineteen research reports that es by go 

vig | is rica oncern to 

in tthods. problems of a historica E jJ 
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> fie abnormal psych y e article 

A. a variely of experimental techniques. 

represent a variety 
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NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. . 2 120. Pages 
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12—PSYCHOLOGY IN THE WRY 
Edited by Robert A, Baker. 
Satirical essays by noted psychologists and 
attacking the problems besetting modern psychology. 
Although lighthearted in vein. the book has a serious 


purpose—to restore the human element to the science 
of behavior. 


scholars 


13—RACE, RACISM AND HUMANITY 
By Ashley Montagu. 

Explores the broad implic 
race and examines specific 
particularly the relative 
whites in the United St 
articles points the w 
tions through educat 


ations of the concept of 
aspects of racial theories, 
intelligence. of Negroes 
ates. The last of Dr. | 
ay toward improved hu 
10n. 


14—PRIMATE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
By Charles H. Southwick. 
Comprised of sixteen selections, mos 
on original field studies. that ; 
growth, and current directi 
social behavior. 


and 
Montagu’s 
Iman rela- 


t of them based 
trace the 


t beginnings, 
ons of the study : 


of primate 
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$7.00 


20 Alexand 
2 er St 
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71 x 915 


lt? 


the analyst. On the other hand, the 
term group dynamics is evidently re- 
garded with abhorrence and it is claimed 
that group dynamicists are persons not 
interested. in history or diagnosis, who 
ignore individual differences, and place 
all therapeutic responsibility on the 
group. The reviewer is led to conclude 
that Wolf and Schwartz, as judged from 
this book, are not at all unaware of the 
curative factors to be found within the 
peer group, to find it diffi- 
cult to incorporate this concept into 
their theoretical frame of reference. The 
style of the is quite 
sometimes being rather philosophic 


but seem 


book variable, 
l 
and rambling, and at other times being 
quite practical and dogmatic. 

The book by Mullan and Rosenbaum 
is much more catholic than it is paro- 


chial. The basic practical suggestions 
for administering and carrying on with 
a group are pretty standard in this book 
as in the other, The group preferred is 
the small one, with the emphasis on 
heterogencity of every kind, and with a 
further empha 


Son very careful prep- 
aration of the patients for the group 
Process over a period of months, The 
authors actually compare themselves to 
Wolf and imply that their approach is 
less concrete, and more gene 
plicability, 


al in ap- 
Although they use the same 


Jargon, the meaning seems to be more 
general, Thus, both sets of authors refer 
to the group as being in essence a 
‘family’ configuration; but, whereas 
Wolf and Schwartz consider all rela- 
tionships as having specific 
meaning, harking back to 
family, Mullan and 
about 


transference 
the original 
talk 
intimate situations 
where they can communicate fully and 
richly, The form of therapy being de- 
scribed in "Group Psychotherapy" js 
called Tegressive-reconstructive, and con- 
sists essentially 
trust s 


Rosenbaum 
persons in 


of getting people to 


one another 


and express their 
feelings freely after Which they are 
ready to understand their relationships 


more fully and utilize their intra- and 
interpersonal resources to a larger ex- 
tent. This book contains good reviews 
of other people's work in e 
area, 


ach relevant 
and fascinating illustrative 


: ma- 
terial. T 


"ven though Mullan and Rosen- 


baum, being 


psychoanalysts, 
some guilt about their 
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express 
interest in actual 


= 


situations and interpersonal phenomena, 
they evidently do lean in that direction. 

It scems obvious to this reviewer from 
both a reading of the current clinical 
literature and observations of practice, 
that this is indeed coming to be the 
hotherapy. There 
seems to be a growing lack of faith in 
the efficacy of individual psychothe 


as a panac 


decade of group ps 


py 
and a growing recognition 


of the realistic and economical nature 


of group processes for the treatment of 
disorders. It 

that with their 
historical proclivity for secrecy and. pri- 
vacy, 


emotional seems highly 


encouraging analysts 


are willing to emerge into the 


bright light of the group room and to 
consider exposing themselves to the 
al life. Hopefully, it 
is in this way that their wisdom can be 


cross-currents of re; 


separated. from their folly. The two 
books discussed above are probably rep- 
resentative of the current thinking in 
this area, one of them representing a 
more traditional approach and the sec- 
ond being somewhat more avant-garde, 


To Catch Them Young 


Douglas K. Candland and 


James F. 
Campbell 


Exploring Behavior: An Introduc- 
tion to Psychology. New York: 
Basic Books, 1961. Pp. vii 4- 179. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Rogert IH. Kxarr 


Douglas K. Candland received his PhD 
at Princeton University in 1959 and 
worked as a post-doctoral research fel- 
low at the Unive rsity of Virginia before 
moving to Bucknell University where 
he is now an assistant professor. He met 
with the second author, James F. Camp- 
bell, at the University of Virginia where 
Campbell remains as an 
psychologist, 
gation of 


experimental 
specializing in the investi- 
learning and 
Robert Knapp is a Harvard 
after varied and strange 
during World War IT, 


motivation. 
PhD who, 
experiences 
settled at Con- 


necticut's Wesleyan University. He has 
been there, except for relatively. brie} 
adventures for almost 15 
years. Among his many publications are, 
with J. J. Greenbaum, The Younger 
American. Scholar. (1955) and, with 
H. B. Goodrich, The Origins of Ameri- 
can Scientists (7953), 


elsewhere, 


ras probably true that all scientists. 
I including psychologists, are coming 
to be recruited. to their calling at an 
earlier age. If this be so, this publica- 
tion has some real importance, for it 
is its clear purpose to present "scientific" 
as opposed to "popular" psychology at 
the high school level. This is not à text- 
book, 


are devoted to the range of psychologi- 


though the first. three sections 


cal inquiry, the dc 


n of experiments 


and statistical techniques, "hereafter, 


however, there are. some 12 chapters 
devoted to the review of experimental 
areas in. psychology of the more classi- 
cal types Sensory process, perception 


and learning are heavily 


emphasized. on 
the grounds that here psychology more 


closely approaches the objective meth- 


ods of the natural. sciences. Descrip- 
tions of easily constructed experimental 
apparatus are given, while cach of the 
experimental sections concludes with a 
short but useful bibliography. This book, 


therefore, should be particularly useful 


in inspiring psychological projects for 


and similar events, The 


“science fairs” 
contents of this book are more safe than 
imaginative, at the same time they are 
irreproachable and carry a convincing 
moral to the effect that psychology, too. 
may be scientific. 

Many 
doubts whether psychology should be 
introduced into the high school cur- 
riculum. But this 1 
academic question, The plain fact is 


sed 


psychologists have expre 


turns out to be an 
that psychology, in one form or another. 
is being taught at this level, mostly in 
conjunction with other courses but some- 
times separately and in its own name- 
The volume, therefore, does 
supply a thoroughly sound and respect- 
able version. of psychological research 


present 


which should prove a most useful anti- 


dote to introduction of 
per- 


the careless 
"psychology" by 


sons at the high school level. Plato has 


non-professional 
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[] VERBAL BEH AVIOR AND LEARNING: Problems and Processes 


Edited by CHARLES N. COFER, vay uae represents the proceedings of the Sec ^ 
New York University: and s areh ‘ nd New ned under the auspices of tho Ofte Conference on 
BARBARA S. MUSGRAVE, contributors, all top cha ty, in dune, 196]. fice of Naval Re. 
Smith College nan sfx Perony the book develaped from the Beet PUE same as those ee of the 
McGraw-Hill Series x Psycho ogy. AND VERBAL BEHAVIOR, Mera VERBAL LEARNT in 
Waadlable- ii March, 1964. of the arre iad of verbal learning and bin ud Presents pote ANGE 
havior. For the advanced student and e ONT relation t ME ut Hew 
E d professiona preteriti he 


— Send for copies on approval P 


McGraw -Hill Book Company, Inc. 330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N.Y 
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Paperbacks 


O Franz Alexander. Fundamentals of 
Psychoanalysis, With a new intro- 
duction by the author. 


(N206) $1.55 
DA. A. Brill. Freud’s Contribution to 
Psychiatry. (N141) $1.45 


D Erik H. Erikson. Young Man Luther: 
A Study in Psychoanalysis and His- 
tory. (N170) $1.75 


O Geoffrey Gorer. Africa Dances. With 
a new introduction by the author. 
(N173) $1.85 


Geoffrey Gorer and John Rickman, 
M.D. The People of Great Russia: 
A Psychological Study. With a new 
introduction by Mr. Gorer. 
(N112) $1.65 
O Leland E. Hinsie, M.D. The Person 
in the Body. (N172) $1.45 


O Karen Horney, M.D., ed. Are You 
Considering Psychoanalysis? 


(N131) 


$1.65 


William James. Talks to Teachers 
Introduction by Paul Woodring. 
(N165) $1.25 


George A. Kelly. A Theory of 
Personality: The Psychology of Per- 
sonal Constructs. With a new intro- 
duction by the author. 
(N152) 


$1.55 


Tean Piaget. Play, Dreams and Imi- 
tation in Childhood. (N171) $185 


O Jean Piaget. The Origins of Intelli- 
gence in Children. (N202) $1.95 


RELL FREUD in the New Saaz 
Stracuey Standard Edition 


O Jokes and Their Relati 


f on to the Un- 
conscious. 


(N145) $145 


(NI44) $95 
O Totem and Taboo. (N143) $1.25 


L]On Dreams, 


O The Ego and the Id. 


(N142) $95 


The Norton Library 
A division o. 
myers E ET, 


RTON & COMPANY In 
( 6 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Teaching - Machine 
Melange 


Robert E. Guild, Lecturer 


Teaching Machines. Part I [30 
min.|: The Theory and Art to 
Date; Part II [30 min.]: Pro- 
gramming. 16mm.  black-and- 
white sound motion picture (kine- 
scope). University of Washington 
Audio-Visual Services, Seattle. 
Washington. Rental: 50 (each 
part): sale $120 (each part). 


Reviewed by Dovcras Porter 


Robert Guild, who created these kine- 
scopes in what he describes as a “fairly 
casual local effort,’ is assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and Coordina- 
tor of Institutional Educational Re- 
search at the University of Washington, 
where he earlier got both his MS and 
PhD. A BA from Wilamette University 
and World War II Navy veteran, he 
sandwiched in hitches with Rand and 
Boeing between his student and faculty 
days at the Unive rsity of Washington. 
The reviewer, Douglas Porter is assist- 
ant professor of education at Harvard, 


where he also got his PhD. 


An experi- 
mental 


educational Psychologist with 
training and predilections in the field 
of operant conditioning, his research 
interests are in the investigation of 
Programming variables 
procedures. He is 
garde whose 


and evaluative 
the 
have 


one of 


publications 
closely associated 


sally into education 
five or six years. 


avant 
been 
with the Skinnerian 
2 throughout the past 


on machines 


NFORMATION teaching 
I and programmed instruction is avail- 


able in just about any. communication 


medium at just about any level, from 


programmed booklets to elementary 


“primers,” from strip films to movies, 
from research. reports to superficial de- 
scriptions. The above films were pre- 
pared as a two-part television show with 
the intended audience of * . intelli- 
gent laymen and non-informed educa- 
the films 


strongly recommends the use of. both 


tors > The source of 


parts of the series, or Part I if only 


one film can be used. However, there 
are strong reasons to believe that an 
uninformed audience can be served bet- 


ter by showing Part I only, even if Part 
II is available. 

In Part I, the field of teaching ma- 
chines is sketched as an active com- 
mercial and academic enterprise that 
must be taken seriously. Several teach- 
displayed, and a 


defined as a 


ing machines are 


teaching machine is 

device which controls presenta- 
tion of subject matter, requires a re- 
edge of 
. 7 Pressey is represented by 


sponse, and provides know 
results . . 
a quotation that gives his provocative 
conception of teaching machines as ef- 
ficient labor-saving devices. Skinner 15 
would apply 


(re 
\ 


presented as one who 


simple learning principles 
inforcement j . more rigorously and 
broadly than most of us do.” This is 
followed by “real life? examples of re- 


inforcement and a the 


short look at 
ineffectiveness of reinforcing contingen- 
cies in the classroom. The most com- 
pelling section of the film is a brief 
case history that describes how a child 
failed to learn the division of fractions 
through the study of standard textual 


materials, and how a controlled presen- 


tation by teaching machine would have 
prevented the slip-ups that led to fail- 
ure. The usual claims for teaching ma- 


chines are given (interest is maintained, 
individual 
etc.), and the film ends with rhetorical 


questions on some of the controversial 


differences are catered to, 


issues usually aroused by a discussion 
of teaching machines. 

Except for the case study, the film 
is plainly descriptive and speculative in 
tone rather than analytical, Reinforce- 
chological 


ment is the only clearly p: 
concept presented, but reinforcement 
principles go essentially undeveloped, 
making it impossible to give a plaus- 
ibly complex analysis of instruction. 
his leaves the psychologically trained 
viewer with an impression of shallow- 
uninitiated 


ne and must leave the 


with doubts that such "simple princi- 


ples" can be applied fruitfully to com- 
plex behavior. However, to develop 
reinforcement principles adequately in 
thirty minutes is no mean task, and 
failure to do so is an understandable 
and perhaps forgiveable shortcoming of 
most of the popular literature on teach- 
Lack of analysis also 
of claims for 


ing machines. 
shows in the treatment 


am- 


teaching machines. To state, for c 
ple, that “The infinite 
patience; it doesn't scold or resort to 
sarcasm,” is going to leave the layman 
unimpressed and the psychologist frus- 
trated unless the effects of punishment 
are considered. Again, this is a general 
shortcoming of the popular literature. 


machine has 


Aurona the first five minutes 
of Part II is devoted to the display 


and operation of one commercially 


available teaching machine and 
s shifted 


associ- 
ated programs, then emphasis i 
to principles and the practice of pro- 
The core material of Part 
of "pro- 
Soc- 


gramming. 
II consists of two samples 
grammed” instructional material: 
r slave boy from 
ary physics 
...Skin- 
Woven 


rates’ dialogue with the 
The Meno and some element 


material alleged to represent c 
a program. 


ner’s conception of : 
are quotations and 


into this material d 
Skinner and others 


paraphrases from 
on general procedures for 


a program. Quoted almost 


constructing 


in their en- 


tirety are ten rules of programming 
from a 1959 APA paper of Gilbert’ 
in which it is suggested, among other 
things, that the programmer cast aside 
all teaching machines until the program 
is made. Justifiable emphasis is given 
t0 the empirical process of program 
development by trial and revision, and 
the film ends with an optimistic state- 
ment on the success of teaching-machine 
instruction to date. 

Despite the importance of the mate- 
in Part II 
engendered by 


rial and some c 


xcitement 
dramatization of the 
Socrates dialogue, the presentation is 
marred by a number of unfortunate as- 
Most the choice 
of samples of programming. The phys- 
ics material attributed to Skinner is not 


pects. unfortunate is 


his own, but was recast from his sample 


materials published in Science, and suf- 
. Although the Soc- 
rates dialogue is lively and appealing 
it is also misleading. The film makes it 
clear that teaching machine programs 


fered in the proc 


are not based upon a theory of innate 
ideas, but that leaves the dialogue with 
the slave boy hanging in the air, for it 
is not clear where the boy’s respon 


do come from or exactly what di 
nations he is making in order to 
Socrates’ The brief 
samples of programming shown are out- 
right test questions that do not reveal 
the 


questions. other 


subtle item-writing techniques of 
programming. Altogether, the unin- 
formed viewer is probably left with 
the hazy impression that a program is 
pretty much like a conventional test. 
Although Gilber''s rules are pictur- 
esque and well taken, in many in- 
stances, they are not suitable fare for 
a general audience in which they could 
engender considerable misunderstand- 
ing. Finally, one is left with the dis- 
tinct impression that the first five min- 
film constitute a 
the products of 
one teaching-machine manufacturer, 
Summing up, Part I of these films 


gives a creditable general introduction 


ues of the second 


commercial plug for 


to the field of teaching machines with- 
out sufficient samples of programs them- 
selves, without discussing programming 
procedures, and without sufficient psy- 
chological depth to stimulate a sophis- 
ticated audience. Although Part lII is 
with 


concerned programming proce- 


dures and gives a clear idea of the im- 
portance of experimentally revising a 
program (important matters not cov- 
ered in Part I), the examples of pro- 
gramming are not apt and some of the 
materials presented require discussion 
in order to avoid misunderstanding by 
an uninformed audience. In compari- 
son to other films (NEA/DAVT's Teach- 
ing machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing, and the American Institute. for 
Research’s One Step at a Time [see 
below]), Part I of this series prob- 
ably provides the best available general 
introduction, while Part II falls short 
of the AIR film in describing programs 
and program development. d 


Back to Page One? 


Robert W. Mager 


Preparing Objectives for Programed 
Instruction. Pp. 62, $175. San 
Francisco: Fearon Publishers, 1961. 


Reviewed by Lassar G, Gorin 


The author, Dr. Mager, is 
search scientist. for Varian 
and has recently, along with other ac- 
i the programed-instruction 
field, devised a “walk-in” 
chine to provide a controlled experi- 
mental learning environment. A 1954 
I 2 ; 
Iowa PhD, he spent a number of years 
with Army's HunRRO and has taught 
at Ohio University and Sacramento 
State College. The reviewer 
Page is an EdD from Teacher 
ege, C. i "ni ] 
ge. olumbia l niversity, 
director of the 


senior re- 


Associates 
tivities in 


teaching ma- 


Lassar 
t Col- 
He is 
2 Improvement 
“enter ni 
A ter for Programed 
New York City, 
a program 
school students 


now 
i Reading 
Service at the 
Instruction in 
and is 
lor junior high 
who read two D 


working on 


oa c ər three 
s behind thei) grade level. He ; 
barticularly i din MEA 
arly interested in ety 
variables (eg teach Eh 
Ve teacher, 


vironme nt Li lassroom 


fective ness, 


en- 


that infl 
uenc ‘ 
Ct Programs eft 
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HIS book is based on the reasonable 

premise that in order to prepare 
"instructional programs which help us 
reach our objectives, we must first. be 
sure our objectives are clearly and un- 
equivocally stated." If the objectives of 
this book (about preparing objectives 
for programed instruction) are achieved 
the reader will, he is told, be able: 


“a. Given one or more instructional ob- 
to select those stated 
in performance terms. 


b. Given a 


jective . . 


instructional 
to identify the por- 
tion of it which defines minimum 
acceptable performance. 


well-written 
objective 


c. Given one or more performance 
(test) items . . . to select those ap- 
propriate to the evaluation of the 

objectives." (p. 1) 

The material is presented in a Crow- 
der-like program format. After reading 
a few paragraphs about some concept, 
the reader is required to choose the 
Correct answer to a question from alter- 
natives (usually two). On the basis of 
his response, the reader is "branched" 
to a particular page. When an incorrect 
response is made, the reader is led 
through an explanation of his error and 
is then instructed to return to the orig- 
inal page to make another choice. To 
as 


ess the adequacy of the learner's 
grasp of the text, a self-test is provided 
at the end of the book and the reader 
is told that for the 
reached his objectives 


author to have 
(stated on page 
1), you can only make 7 


out of 44 items,” 


errors or less 


Dr. Mager has written clearly about 


Stating objectives meaningfully, identi- 
fying terminal behavior, and defining 
criterion performance, In this text he 


has stated his own objectives, provided 
Crowder-type program t 
them, and supplied a 
(along with a stand. 
for the reade 


ing. 


a . 
O achieve 


criterion test 
ard of performance 
r to assess his own learn- 

The potential consumer 
sponsibility of judging 
objectives, critically an 
gram, and s 
the 


has the re- 
the programer's 
wy analyzing the pro- 
questioning the standards— 
la two even be explored 
empirically. This reviewer finds (1) the 
stated objectives trivial and out of line 
with the title and content of the 


9 Pais 
"hing items at the e 


latter can 


book, 


ts 
2) the brane 
nd of 
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each explanation out of accord with the 
explanatory material and requiring such 
gross discriminations that intelligent 
readers can make correct choices with- 
out reading the text, and (3) the test 
standard attainable without reading the 
text. Dr. Mager has provided an illus- 
tration of the difference between merely 


writing about programs and actually 
producing effective. programs. 


y only. beh r required in this 


program is that of making choices be- 


tween two (or occasionally more than 
two) statements. However, the learner's 
ability to make correct. choic 
nece 


though 
ary, is not a sufficient indication 


that he can prepare meaningfully stated 
objectives. 

In a branching program the learners 
he 
makes. Six secretaries who had not read 


path is determined by the choice 


the text were given the branching items. 
Analysis of their responses reveals that 
these “naive” subjects were able to 
make correct selections without benefit 
of the explanatory text. The subjects 
had a mean of 11 out of 13 (85%) 
correct choices without having 
te 


st. Not only did these "naive" sub- 
jects make almost no incorrect. choices 
but, the only item mi 


sed by the ma- 
jority was one in which the author 
erroneously maintains that the ability 
to “derive the quadratic equation" does 
not indicate that individual 


“solve quadratic equations. 


the can 


Many pro- 
gramers overshoot an objective in order 
to assure the 
perform- 
ance of a set of operations which can 


achieving it. 
equation 


Deriving 
quadratic requires 
be used to solve all possible quadratics. 
The data indicates that the items which 
the author belic 


s measure understand- 
ing of the text involve such gross dis- 
criminations that most readers can make 
correct selections solely by reading the 
answer choices, 


Criterion-test performance is estab- 
less wrong, or 84% or 
correct, which happens to repre- 


sent performance at least one standard 


deviation above expectation (if the re- 


lished as 7 or 
more 


spondent were merely guessing on a test 


of two-choice items). The si “naive” 


subjects averaged 7 errors (criterion 


performance; on the self-test without 


even going through the program. Four 
of the six reached criterion perform- 


ance of 7 or less error: 

What Dr. Mager has written about 
objectives is well worth reading. Most 
readers, correct 


however, by making 


choices, would omit some of the best 


parts, eg, a diagram and explanation 


differentiating prerequisites to a course, 


the course, and its objectives. Dr, Mager 
appears to have been confined by the 
method of programing he has chosen; 
both his objectives and the behavior 
required of the learner in the program 
are shaped to fit within the boundaries 
of the method. Furthermore, his choice 
of a standard of performance on the 
posttest is statistically naive and func- 
tionally misleading. 


In this review I have raised three 
of the questions which the consumer 
should ask of every program: (1) Is 


the content appropriate? (2) Is it well 
programed? (3) Does it achieve its ob- 
jectives? For the latter two questions, 
I have demonstrated a few of the crude 
but powerful empirical checks that ean 
evaluate a with 
only a few test subjects. Consumers, 
the 


be used to program 


especially school personnel, have 


responsibility to test programs even 
when the publisher provides statistics. 

At the end of the the 
student is asked, “How well did you 


the au- 


terminal test 


do?" If he has not achieved 


thor 


standard, i.e., seven or fewer cr- 
rors, the learner is instructed to. return 
to page 1. The evidence suggests that 
Dr. Mager, not the student, ought to 
heed this advice. 


A dream is a strange thing. Pictures 
appear with terrifying clarity, the 
minutest details engraved like pieces of 
jewelry, yet, we leap unawares 
through huge abysses of time and space. 
Dreams seem to be controlled by wish 
rather than reason, the heart rather than 
the head—and yet, what clever, tricky 
convolutions my reason sometimes makes 
while I’m asleep! Things quite beyond 
happen to reason im 


and 


comprehension 
dreams! 

—DosTOYEVSKY 

1877 


Convergent 


and Divergent 


Excellence 


Jacob W. Getzels and Philip W. Jackson 
Creativity and Intelligence: Explorations with Gifted Students. New York: 
r 


Wiley. 1962. Pp. vii + 293. $6.50. 


Reviewed by WiLtiam E. COFFMAN 


The first author, Jacob W. Ge ols, às 
a Harvard PhD who during VW orld War 
II was a clinical. psychologist for OSS, 
who after the war served for a time : 
counselor at Harvard University and, 
who, since 1951, has been at the L ion 
versity of Chicago where = is Le 
Profe: or of Educational peanehaingy 
The second author, Philip W. Jackson, 
received his PhD from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Before and after that he ha 
taught in the Newport, New Jersey, 
public schools, at the l niversity Li 
Puerto. Rico, at Columbia and Weser 
Universities, and now at the eme 
of Chicago. where he is A — v 
fessor of Education. He obuiats y Lom 
things other than teaching. The reviewer, 
William E. Coffman, has his EdD [rom 
Columbia University’s. Teachers Col- 
lege. He has taught in the public 
schools, in the US Army, at Horace- 
Mann-Lincoln Institute Teachers Col- 
lege and at Oklahoma A & M. Since 
19 he has been associated with the 
Educational Testing Service, where he 
is currently Director. of Research and 
Development in its College Board Pro- 
orams Division, His interest in testing 
iin hack to his undergraduate days i 
a student of education and = 
al Wittenberg College but it received 
its major impetus [rom his gerne 
as a doctoral candidate with Rober 
Thorndike at Teachers College. 


i ackson are 
quus book. Getzels and Jac nga 
i ained when 
I reporting the results obtained wh 
. à ques- 


they ask themselves some cogent 


tions about the nature of excellence and 
then apply their professional skills to 
the search for answers. Their skills are 
impressive, particularly 
the application of c 


those involving 


eative imagination 
to the development of a network of 
relationships between their own data 
the data reported by other inves gators, 
and theoretical formulations regarding 
the nature of the creative process. In 
addition, they write a fluid line. The 
book is stimulating in content; it is also 
pleasing in form. 


The central focus of the search is on 
an examination of the 


nature of two 
pects of cognitive behavior, that which 
leads to high scores on a typical IQ test 
(intelligence) and that which leads to 
high 


scores on some unusual, and 
frankly experimental, tests requiring 
responses of a novel or speculative type 


(creativity). By using common. terms 
to convey their specialized meanings, 
the researchers avoid the pedantry of 
scientific jargon; at the same time they 
introduce a hazard for the reader, for 
it is not to keep track of the 
transitions as the discussion moves from 
a consideration of the 


easy 


research data 
(where the technical meanings are in- 
tended) to 


theoretical considerations 
(where different meanings apply). 

The problem under investigation is 
an important one. It is important for 
anyone designing an educational pro- 
gram for cultivating excellence in all its 
variety. It is important for college ad- 
missions committees trying to choose 
from among a flood of applicants those 
most likely to profit from educational 


opportunities. It is important for psy 
chologists trying to understand the etiol- 
ogy of behavior. 


And it is important for 
the psychometrician responsible for de- 
veloping tests for the identification of 
talent. If the ability to adapt to the new 
is different from the ability to compre- 
hend the old, we need to know the 
nature of the differences. If we are di- 
recting the spotlight. on one kind of 
excellence to the neglect of another of 
possibly greater importance, we need to 
learn how to correct our deficiencies. 
The reader searching for definitive 
answers to his practical problems will 
be disappointed. The authors warn that 
their book will be of little use to those 
searching for standardized tests of crea- 
tivity for immediate use. Nor will those 
interested. in 


generalizations 


regarding 
the extent of creativity among American 
adolescents find an answer to their ques- 
tions. The study has been geared to the 
development of insights through an 


in- 
tensive look at small and carefully se- 
lected samples of admittedly unrepre- 


sentative subjects. But the reader will 


find a host of stimulating ideas assailing 
him y page whether he be 
builder, test builder, or 
theory builder. The authors. recognize 
the limitations of their method: * 
hold our findings not so 


from eve 


à curriculum 


ee WE 


much defini- 
tive as suggestive of further work" 


(p. 
111 But their recognition. of limita- 
tions does not dampen their enthusiasm 


for the insights they have developed. 


Like the creative subjects. who 


are the 
focus of their investigation, they exhibit 


an "openness in the encounter with the 
world’ which leads to stimulating sug- 
Sesuons regarding the nature 


and nur- 
ture of 


creative. talent, Characteristic 
of the tone of the re 
beginning: “If we 


case somewhat , 


jy METHOD of 


rather 


port is the sentence 
may overstate the 
p. 119 


inquiry is 
than experimental 
From a popul 


clinical 
or normative, 
ation of 440 bright 
cents (mean IO of 132 
lively complete d 
extreme 


adoles- 
for whom rela- 
ata were available, four 


er x [ 
groups were chosen for 


a group of 
on JO bui 


ures, 


study: 

^9 scoring in the top 2067 
: “0% 

not so high on 


: other 
a group of 


high meas- 
26 high only in crea 
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tivity, a group of 30 high only in 
morality, and a group of 35 high only 
in adjustment. To the extent that the 
various measures succeeded in their in- 
tentions, the subjects of the study might 
be expected to exhibit unusual behavior. 
To the extent that interactions among 
qualities are relevant to effective per- 
sonality functioning, one might view 
with caution descriptions developed on 
extreme deviates. At the outset, for ex- 
ample, one suspects he may be dealing 
with bookworms and beatniks as repre- 
sentatives of intelligence and creativity. 

There is some suggestion of the beat- 
nik in the creative group and some 
suggestion of the bookworm in the IQ 
group, but the responses of each do 
appear to throw light on the problem 
under study, One wishes, however, that 
the various tables comparing responses 
of the extreme groups with each other 
and with the total group also reported 
results for sub-groups high on two or 
more of the measures. 


As one reads, it 
becomes clear that these subjects have 
not been ignored. A number of them 
are subjects of case studies which 


round out the report of the study, and 
their responses 


re drawn on to a con- 
siderable extent in the 


relates. the findings of 
theoretical formulations. 
develops the impression 
the most convincing ‘cre 
are made by 


section. which 
the study to 
In fact, one 
that some of 
ative’ responses 
individuals who scored 
high on both IO and creativity, 
One finds himself wishing at many 
points that the basic data were avail- 
able for further study, 
corre] y 


A table of inter- 
ations of test scores suggests that 
the several measures of c 


A reativity are as 
different from 


each other as they 
from the measure of IQ, but there are 
no means and standard de 
ported to permit furthe 
the idea. One js impre 


trast between the storie 
26 crea 


are 


viations re- 
r exploration of 
ssed by the con- 
à 8 of seven of the 
tives and of six of the 28 IQ's 
but he wonders how impressed he would 
be if he were able to examine all of the 
Stories. Or how compelling is the 
study reported by the | 
compared with 
which it 


case 
authors when 
: the complete data on 
is based? Copies of the tests 
included in an appendix, but one 
looks in vain for the test scores, 


Perhaps it is inevitable that 
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are 


the ex- 


perimentalist or the psychometrician 
will feel a bit uncomfortable with the 
kinds of data collected and interpreted 
by Getzels and Jackson. Rather than 
spending time teasing other interpreta- 


tions from the data reported here, such 


psychologists might more profitably turn 
their attention to designing studies in 
which their own methods are brought 
to bear on questions raised by the re- 
port. For example, Getzels and Jackson 
use objective tests of achievement to 
measure school progress and find that 
their creatives do as well as their high 
IQ's on th 
that such tes 


measures. Yet they argue 


s reward convergent think- 
ing (the kind measured by the IQ test) 
rather than divergent thinking (the kind 
measured by their tests of creativity). 
At the 


teachers’ 


that 
judgments (whether based on 


same time they suggest 


the reading of essay examinations or 


observations of behavior in class) 


are 
more likely to reward divergent thinking 
than is the usual objective test of 
achievement. Yet they imply that teach- 
ers 


grades were higher for the high 
IQ's of this study than for the creatives. 
(Grade data are not reported.) Is it 
possible that a factor study would re- 
veal high loadings on divergent thinking 
for well-made achievement tests? 
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Reviewed by Wasa A. Hix 


Edward Colin Cherry, who edited the 
resent volume, was trained as an engi- 
neer and is now Professor of Telecom- 


munication at Imperial College, Uni- 
versity of London, where he has been 
since the end of Wobld War II. His 
long list of earlier publications include 


the books Pulses and Transients in 
Communication Circuits and On Hu- 
man Communication. The reviewer, 


William Hillix, is a Senior Scientist at 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory in San 
Diego, and also Lecturer at San Diego 
State College, His career includes Navy 
experience during WW II, teaching 
English, farming, fathering twins, com- 
pleting a doctoral program with Melvin 
Marx. and a year as USPHS postdoc- 
toral fellow, He went to his present 
position in 1959 and there he is. He 
has recently with 
Melvin Marx on a book, Systems and 
Theories in Psychology, soon to be pub- 


lished by McGraw-Hill. 


T 


(He : 
“The pape presented 
over a wide field and, in spite of the 
‘title, are not confined to pure infor- 


been collaborating 


HE BOOK Dr. Cherry has edited is 
not wholly on information theory. 


now range 


mation theory... . At the same time, 


| have tried to select out of all the 


papers offered those which 
most likely to appeal to 


seemed 
a common 
audience.” 

What this common audience? I 
Suspect that they have less in common 
than Dr. Cherry hopes, but let me try 
to deduce from the 36 papers the prop- 
erties of the man to whom all of these 
be addressed. He must 
an interest in coding and 
in the detection and correction of errors 
(papers 1-7) 
more 


is 


papers could 


certainly have 


- He must want i 


communication 
than how to dial his te 


o know 
Systems 
lephone (8-10). 
He is fascinated by the log 
(11) and 
formation-l andling ( 
and especially neural 
cup of tea (19-21), 
interest him (22-28, 30), as does cl 
fication theory. (31 


about 


ic of hypoth- 
by human 
12-18). Neurons, 
models, are his 


Electronic learners 


esi 


-Lesting in- 


i- 
3) and various lin- 
34-36). 

I, at least, have not met 
but perhaps he can 


guistic problems ( 


this man, 
approximated, 
believe, is that 


be 
The reason he can be, I 
all of these diverse interc 
at the data proces 
formation theory is 


s have a node 
ing machine, In- 


now just one of 
the threads leading to the 


put it another 
has metastased 


node or, to 
way, information the 
. and, 
in form, has begun t 
the scientific body. 
Because 


ory 
through its change 
© invade much of 


of this somewhat disorderly 


NUMBER 3 


growth, the authors of this 
represent medical laboratories, 


laboratories, 


collection 
physical 
electrical engineering. and 
electronic departments, psychology de- 
partments, phonetics departments, and 


departments of neurophysiolog 


. as well 


as the main stream in 


mathematics and 
communication. This “common audi- 
ence” has grown less common as the 


field has grown, and we must bear in 


mind that this volume includes only a 
sampling of the available disparity, 
The psychologist is not heavily rep- 
resented in this fourth London Sym- 
posium Information Theory. He 
will do a lot of pecking in 
book for a few 


on 


Cherry's 
grains of corn, Of the 


52 contributors involved. in this vol- 
ume's 36 papers, at least four are psy- 


chologists, and five or six others are 
The remaining forty-odd are 
non-psychologists who are h 
with their lot, and 


suspect. 
clearly appy 
have written 
to ps 
That is cert 


they 
Papers whose relevance 
is remote at best. 


‘chology 
ainly no 
criticism. either of the authors or 
editor, In what follows, 
should remember that I 
this book only 


the 
reader 
am considering 


the 


from the point of view 
of the Psychologist; I am not at al 
competent to judge how well this vol- 


ume achieved its primary goals, 


The first. ten 


papers on 
tection theory, 


coding, de- 
statistical 


theory, 


a 
telecommunication Systems are ec 
likely to interest the Psychologist, Their 
terr is very largely coding, with ad- 
ditional Specialization On CHOR ani 
error corrections, A. M. Andrew in his 
paper does make a side reference to 
coding in Sense-organs, but that is as 
close as the first ten papers come " 
directly biological 


subject 


matter. |, J. 
on the ey 


aluation of ey 
Sclentific 


Good's Paper 
of 


10 papers o 


ence i« 3 
dence Is genera] inter 
“he nex ise) 
Xt 
n human reaction 
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to information (12-14) and sensory in- 
formation and biological models (15- 
21) are of most direct relevance (I 
will to some of these later). 
The afford to be 
mild rather than wild about the next 
seven papers despite the topic alleg- 


return 
psychologist can 


edly represented. (learning mechanisms 
and other artifacts). "Learning in ran- 
dom nets" by Minsky and Selfridge 
is an exception to this, but their side- 
swipes at perceptrons can be found 
elsewhere. The last group of papers 
again present slim psychological pick- 
ing, though here at least 
(clas: syntactics and 
semantics) is of enough general interest 
to make reading worthwhile. The sim- 
plicity of Profesor D. M. MacKay's 
concluding paper "The Informational 
Analysis of Questions and Commands" 
is a welcome relief after the (for your 


the topic 


ation theory; 


reviewer) fierce problems presented by 
the mathematics in much of the rest of 
the book. 


I wovrp single out one paper from 
this volume as most clearly demon- 
strating the usefulness of information 
theory in unifying psychological data. 
It is E. R. F. W. Crossman’s “Infor- 
mation and Serial Order in Human 
Immediate Memory." Dr. Crossman is 
able to reconcile findings from experi- 
ments using lists of varying length, 
composed of symbols of varying in- 
formation content. Immediate memory 
capacity on the various tasks is shown 
to be more nearly constant than was 
supposed earlier. Dr. 
tribution was 


Crossman's. con- 
that the serial 
order of symbols, as well as the identity 
of symbols, must be remembered. 

l The other papers of psychological 
interest generally either did not use 
information theory or measures, or did 
not really need to use them. Examples: 
Averback and Sperling could get by as 
well in reporting on visual memory by 
using only the number of letters ře- 


noting 


ported as units; they actually com- 
puted the short term visual 


memory 
capacity in bits, but 


might not have 
bothered if they had not been about 


to attend a symposium on information 
theory. Information theory really nei- 
ther added nor detracted much from 
their results. The same could be said 
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of Jules 
depth perception. Its only relation to 
information theory was indeed remote; 


interesting work on binocular 


a computer was used to generate the 
visual presentations. Green and Swets 
used concepts from detection and de- 
cision theories in generating and dis- 
cussing their experiment on deferred 
detection decisions. 


I 


for psychology 


THE promise of information theory 
The 
papers presented in this volume seem at 
least to justify the question. 


being realized? 


I believe that information theory as 
a mathematical set of tools is presently 
ahead of the empirical observations to 
which it will ev 


ntually be applied. To 
say that the promise of information 
theory is not being realized is much 
like saying that the promise of calculus 
is not being realized. Both wait upon 
the collection of more data to which the 
models are appropriate. 

It may have once appeared to the 
over-optimistic that information theory 
would revolutionize psychology. There 
was not enough data available to sup- 
port a true revolution. The promise 
will be a promise for a long time, just 
as for the Keats poem. As 
often happens in a new theoretical en- 


lover in 


deavor, the abstraction has initially at- 
tracted too much attention to itself, 
at the expense of the world to which 
it must apply. 

This does not mean that the psychol- 
ogist now or at any time can afford to 
ignore developments in information 
theory. Information theory and its ram- 
ifications remain in active turmoil. 
Cherry's collection serves notice that the 
psychologist who ignores basic informa- 
tion theory as one of the accepted. tools 
of his trade, and the new developments 
that are continually augmenting this 
tool, will find himself on the 
outside of one of the main streams of 
activity. 


soon 


Two sidelights on the main issues 
deserve a passing comment. First, it is 
clear that animal (notably rat) psy- 
chologists have a new set of allies. Nine 
papers report on the behavior of ma- 
chines; only eight give behavioral data 
on living animals. The authors of the 
first set of. papers should now be avail- 
able to reinforce their beleagured col- 


leagues who have for years been saying 


dont care 
behave like my subjec 


either, "I whether people 


don't 


or "I 
see why people shouldn't. behave like 
my subjects.” 

Finally, it has occurred to me that 
the proceedings of a symposium are 
how. Pro- 


sometimes like a burlesque 
ceedings show the almost naked work- 
ings of science; the discussions reveal 
corrections and 


errors and animosities, 
courtesies, almost as though scientists 
were people. As in burlesque, the prod- 
uct is not always smooth, artistic, Or 
well-connected, but it is revealed, and 


in that there is honesty. 


McNemar 


Quinn McNemar 


Psychological Statistics: Third Edi- 
tion. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. 
1. $7.75. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRUCHTER 


The author, Quinn McNemar, the Presi- 
dent-Elect of APA, needs little intro- 
duction and that is just what he will 
get. The reviewer, Benjamin Fruchter, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Southern California and has had 
the great good fortune of spending most 
of the time since then at the University 
of Texas, where, among other things, he 
is presently Professor of Educational 
Psychology, a position that involves. 
among other things, the teaching of 
statistical methods to graduate students. 
His publications include the book Intro- 
duction to Factor Analysis (1954). 


irs ROOK is the third edition of a 
T well known and widely used textboc k 
on psychological statistics. It is strong- 
est in the area of analysis of variance 
and hypothesis testing, although there 
balance of including 
materials on descriptive statistics and 
correlational methods. 


is a coverage, 


Since the presentation of the material 
usually covered in an introductory 
course is somewhat condensed, its use 


as a textbook is most appropriate at 


the "intermediate" level. The commonly 


statistical methods, with the ex- 


ception of factor analysis, are covered 


used 


with varying degrees of thoroughness. 
The book is directed primarily to stu- 
dents, with good discussions of assump- 
"s of the statistical methods. 


tions and u 
Some topics 
tion, which is covered in less than a 


such as discriminant func- 


page, are presented in a manner that 
is more 
worker. The style of writing is for the 
most part as clear and concise as can 
be expected for such complicated sub- 


suitable for the reference 


ject matter. 

New material in this edition includes 
a chapter on trends and differences in 
trends, and a summary of the empirical 
work that has been done on the effect 
of assumption violations on the ¢ and 
F tests. Also some additional proofs and 
derivations of the formula for the stand- 
ard error of the mean, for the difference 
between independent proportions, and 
of the connection between variance and 
chi-square are included. The relation- 


ships between some statistical methods, 
such as the X?, ¢, and z tests with the 
F test, reliability with analysis of vari- 
ance, and interaction with correlation, 
indicated. A section of exercises and 


ar 
dis 
ious chapters is included at the back 
of the book. The emphasis in the exer- 
cises is on reasoning and understand- 
her than on computation and 


cussion questions relating to the var- 


ing 
derivation. 

Standardization of symbols is still 
a problem in psychological statistics. 
McNemar has shifted to the use of 
aree symbols for the standard devia- 
tion, e for the population, 5 for the 
maximum-likelihood estimate, and s for 


ic 


the unbiased estimate. He also uses p 
for the population mean, and M for the 
sample mean, with the x symbol being 
reserved for use only in the section on 
the analysis of variance. $ 

With the exception of some additional 
distribution-free methods very few of 
the newer developments have been in- 
-orporated into the revision. There is, 
for example, no mention of decision 
theory, Markov processes, or the elec- 


tronic computer. 
In summary, this is a somewhat aug- 
mented and expanded (in length and 


price) version of the previous edition 


with most of its strengths and weak- 
nesses. The stress is on the assumptions 


and understanding of the 


statistical 


methods, and there is relative freedom 
from inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and 
minor errors. 


Left Hand on the Right Side? 


Jerome S. Bruner 


On Knowing: Essays for the Left Hand. Cambridge: Belknap Press of Har- 
vard University Press, 1962. Pp. 165. $3.75. 


Revie 


Jerome Bruner, the author, is Professor 
of Psychology at Harvard University 
and Co-Director of the Center for Cog- 
nitive Studies at that institution. He 
has had faculty connections with Prince- 
ton University, with Cambridge Univer- 
sity, with the Institute for Advanced 
Study. But mostly he has been at Har- 
vard University and there has done so 
much, published so widely and received 
that he constitutes a 
problem for CP's biographer. The re- 
viewer, Richard Jessor, might be said to 
have taken two doctoral degrees from 
Julian Rotter at Ohio State, one by ef- 
fort and one by marriage. (His wife, 
Lee, is an OSU psychologist as well as 
a wife and mother.) He has inclined 
toward a phenomenological approach in 
his study of personality and is presently 
plying that approach in a research 
application of Rotter’s social learning 
theory. In the last four years with his 
wife as a collaborator, he has worked 
on a study of deviant and conforming 
behavior in a tri-cthnic community in 
Southern Colorado. He is y 
Psychology at the Unive 
rado. 


so many honors 


Professor of 
sty of Colo- 


N THE day-to-day practice of our craft 
I it is difficult to find a vant 

from which to g 
sense the 


age point 
ain perspective and to 
course of history. What is 
ephemeral and what is lasting are mat- 
ters of debate and there 


Is NO esc 


aping 
the fact that, to some extent 


> each man 
Nevertheless, 
of the past decade in 


writes his own history, 
the deep ferment 


ved by RICHARD JESSOR 


psychology has become cle: 


r to many 
psychologists, and some of its causes and 
some of its consequences can at least 
provisionally be discerned. Most obvious 
has been the 


restless discontent 


over 
self-imposed constraints as to wh 


at con- 
stitutes our proper subject. matter 
what are the proper. methods 
tific study, 


and 
of scien- 
The emphasis on behaviors 
and on operations, both in the narrowest 
sense, had simply not yielded an 
of man satisfactory to ours 
scholars in the other 


image 


‘Ives or to 


sciences of man 
and in the humanities. Wh 
have been missing—and wh 
emerged 


at seems to 
at has since 
as perhaps the clearest con- 
sequence of the ferment—w: 
for man as 
org: 


as a concern 
an experiencing being, 
nism with relatively unique 
ties for language 


an 
capaci- 
and symbolism, with 
deep sensibilities, imaginative, a thinker 
and a seeker after meaning, 

It is 


these concerns which 
this beautifully written 
of es 


animate 
and eloquent set 
Revised and reworked 
a talk or paper de 


from 
livered on some 
past five 
essay ventures boldly Yet sensitively into 
some realm of experience, fre- 
quently à realm about which 
has had, till little (o 


essay 
AS from 


l , occa- 
sion during the 


years, each 


man's 


Psychology 
sav. The 
^ considera- 
Structure of 


now, 
range widely 


uon of the essential 


creative work to an appraisal of art " 
a source of knowledge: and from a eh 
Sum with: the importance Of personal 
acts of discovery in the ddueationgl 
ees to an analysis of the role ol 
nowledge in commitment ay i z ion 
Despite their Separate oig ee 
ara origin 


and the 


8 


sweep of their subject matter, the 


Ssays 
have a surprising unity and coherence— 
they all converge on some aspect or 
function or consequence of knowing. 
There is another basis for connected- 
ness in these essays. They are written 
for the left hand, the hand traditionally 
symbolizing imagination, feeling and 
intuition in contrast to the right which 
has been the representative of order, 
logic, and rational deliberation. The 
right hand in psychology, according to 
Bruner, *. . . has become too stiff with 
technique, too far from the scanning 
eye." The then, represent an 
attempt to explore the approach of the 
left hand, an approach perhaps best 
suited to the initial charting of unknown 
regions of man's experience, ". . . an 
approach whose medium of e change 
seems to be the metaphor paid out by 
the left hand. It is a way that grows 
happy hunches and ‘lucky’ guesses, that 
is stirred into connective activity by the 
poet and the necromancer looking side- 
wise rather than directly.” Lest the 
reader become apprehensive at what 
might sound like utterly undisciplined 
inquiry, I can assure him that through- 
out these explorations the right hand 
knew what the left hand w 


essays, 


as doing. 


da BOOK is divided into thre 


sec- 
tions, the first entitled “The Shape of 
Experience,” the second “The Quest 
for Clarity,” and the last “The Idea of 
Action.” In “The Shape of Experience” 
the arena for discussion is the creative 


enterprise represented largely by lite 
ture 


ra- 
and painting. Bruner is concerned 
with art in terms of what it can te 
about thinking, especially cre 
ing, and how it provides 

knowledge. To this end he e 
impressive skill the role of 

a primary mode of conce 
in art. He shows the 
device 


Il us 
ative think- 
a source of 
xplores with 
metaphor as 
pt-formation 
way in which the 
I of the metaphor meets the 
tive nee and organization 
by suggesting hidden likenesses in di- 
verse aspects of experience and present- 


cogni- 
ds for economy 


ing us with surprising and powerful 
unities, 
A not insignificant 


emergent from 
analysis of metaphor is the 
deep Similarity of the processes of cre: 
tive concept-formation in those 


Bruner's 


a- 
tradi- 
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tionally sundered disciplines—art and 
One is reminded here of Bro- 
nowski's profound essay on Science and 
Human Values in which he tells us how 
Kepler “felt for his laws by way of 


science. 


metaphors” and instructs us that the 
symbol and the metaphor are as neces- 


ry to science as to poetry. Such dis- 
cussion is at a refreshingly far remove 
from that sterility we psychologists not 
long ago indulged in about the problem 
of 


rplus meaning” in our concepts. 
The essays in the next section explore 
the process of imparting and acquiring 
knowledge—the domain of education. 
Here, too, Bruner's concern is for those 
kinds of conceptual structures which or- 
ganize knowledge in economical fashion, 
permit ca 


retric 


al from memory, and 
enable the learner to go beyond the 
available information. He how 
objectives such as these—which honor 
the connectedness of 
best 


shows 


knowledge—are 


achieved by an architecture of 
education that. permits and. encourages 
personal discovery. There are in this 


discussion the seeds of a theory of learn- 


ing in a richer sense than psychology 
has thus far construed that term. 

A fact atly 
clear from the discussions of education 
in this section and of esthetics in the 
preceding one, is that traditional models 
of motivation have little or no relevance 
to an understanding of knowing. Bruner 
finds it necessary to reject the “extrinsic 
grammar” of drive theory and to seek 


which 


becomes abun 


a congenial cognitive approach to mo- 
tivation in Robert White's concept of 
competence, With it he is able to sug- 
gest the nature of the satisfaction in- 


trinsic to looking at a painting, listening 


to a quartet, or working out a mathe- 
matical problem, 
T. FINAL set of ess follow out 


ys in which ideas relate 


in the contemporary world. 
Though somewhat 1 


some of the w 


to action 


coherent a unit 
than either of its predec 


tion includes 
the wa 


essors, this sec- 
a perceptive analysis of 
in which the “latent culture” — 
the guiding myths and values 
ization practices of our socie 
bly shape and take their 
experience, 


and social- 


ty—inevita- 
toll of human 


Drawing out the 


é implica- 
tions of the irreve 


rsible limits suggested 


by the sensory deprivation literature, 
Bruner asks: “Are we mindful of what 
it takes by way of intensive exposure 
to certain. forms of experience to un- 
lock human capacities of certain kinds, 
whether for looking at art or for nmw- 
nipulating abstract symbols?" Ilis 
swer, which cumulates throughout the 
book, is, of cours 


an- 


negative, and in this 


the 
form of soc 


sense represent a welcome 
iticism, criticism illumi- 
ed by empirical knowledge in the 


science of man. 


na 


There is much this little 


book to catch the inquiring eye—the 


more in 


recurrent. concern. for the conservation 
of cognitive capacity; the provocative 
tracing of the role of effort. in esthetic 
appreciation and in learning; the re- 
pudiation of such hoary ideas as “readi- 


ness” in education; and the development 
of the concept of effective surprise in 
creative work, 

It is possible, obviously, to argue with 
many of Bruner’s views, but it seems 
inappropriate to the their 
presentation to do other. than nurture 
them. Clearly. Bruner has been success 
xplore 


spirit of 


ful in what he set out to do, to c 
the range of the left hand in the realm 
of knowing. His fresh and often poetic 
mapping should make travel much 
casier for the right-handed workers who 
will follow behind. 

Ina remarkably penetrating Epilogue 
to the third volume of Psychology: A 
Study of a Science, Koch details the 
decline of the “Age of Theory” and 
the the 
contemporary psychological seene, He 
“The adventurous 
ranges of our illimitable subject matter: 
so effectivel 


in 


notes consequent openness of 


concludes: more 


repressed or bypassed dur- 
z recent dec 


ades, are no longer pro- 
oed." Bruner’s book bears him out. 


se 


wW 


In order that a man may stop 
ing in some things, there must be 
nating in him a confused faith in others. 
It is curious to note that almost always 
the dimension of life in which the new 
faith begins to establish itself is art. 

-ORTEGA v GassET 


W 


beliei- 


germi- 


Views of Science. 
Microscopic and Very Otherwise 


Arthur Pap 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962. Pp. xiii + 444. $7.50. 


Reviewed by I 


x E. Goopson 


The author of this posthumous book is theory, and oo 
Arthur Pap who at the time of his powerfully affect Beth his arguments 
death in 1959 was a member of the and his Colina. —— 
Yale Department of Philosophy. and One of the oes : A aL. 3 
who, to quote Brand Blanshard, was losophy of science rains E p io 
“one of the ablest younger philosophers “to distinguish differen inds 5 proof: 
ul his generation." He was born and corresponding to different kinds of prop- 
brought up in Zurich, but came to the ositions, and hse ln ~~ = 
United States in the forties to earn his fusion of different standards od Josu i: 
PhD at Columbia University and then tion of beliefs, and to make e = the 
to stay on in this country. The reviewer, criteria which peep a eva bats 
Felix Goodson, is an experimental psy- ing the degree to w Js. the aom: evi- 
chologist (University of Missouri PhD) dence warrants a qm ipt 
who fiai always had an enduring interest This comment sets the tone for 
in philosophy with particular emphasis gr 


a con- 


the 

er portion of the book. Thus in 
» problems inherited by psychology direct alignment with the tenets of 

ig denos He ds Associate Pro- — logical positivism the author analyzes 

i ü os - A SESS 

Ma y Psychology at DePauw Uni- m 


y of the statements and assumptions 
versity where for a number of years he of science in terms of the various kinds 
has taught the history of psychology. of evidence one can LP ER es 
Always highly productive of journal ing their truth. Although syntacti 
abel he is currently working on a the rules governing the manipul 
book on psychological theory. In the symbols pet FI ee im 
planning stage is another book, this one — in Chapter £ through ue " 
. vd Themes in the History of — topies as the nature of arithmetical 

lg ba galled statements, the laws of logic, and types 
Psychology. of geometry are analyzed, the 
uses logical analysis as a constant tool 

Th nook contains 420 pages (19 — throughout the book in 


ablish- 


cs, Le. 
ation of 
primarily 
.Owhere such 


author 


his search for 


chapters) of intensive, at times la- the conditions necessary for the estab- 
boriously minute examination of science lishment of empirical truth, 
—its language, methods, and problems. Fhe style and form of expression vary 
It is divided into five sections: (1) greatly from one topic to the next. 
"e y and verifiability; (2) mathe- Curiously, in those chapters dealing 
Sees logie and experience; (3) induc- with. formal logic, mathematics, ad 
matics, a » 


à and probability; (4) causality and — theory of probability the sentence struc- 
[ws kn hate and (5) explanation and ture is often so involved. that 
iss id RA In his treatment of these prone to recall that Pap's first language 
om anei such is not explicitly was German and that one of his early 
her ie cae has three basic orien- fixations was on the Hege 


one is 


n dialectic. 
i logical positivism, relativity The readers task is made even more 
tations— logica i 


difficult by the author's tendency to 
deal at unusual length and in exhaust- 
ing detail with issues which from the 
standpoint of the day to day operations 
of science seem sterile and trivial. This 
immersion into minutiae most often 
occurs when the author seemingly be- 
comes obsessed with the need to clarify 
logically the meaning of a given state- 
ment. It is not that such analyses are 
incorrect or without significance in the 
confines of logic 


al positivism, it i 


simply 
that such detailed perusal seems alien- 
ated from the ongoing work of scientists 
and the development of their disciplines. 


Ly GRITGIZING Paps style it must be 


remembered that the book was pub- 
lished posthumously, and that a number 
of the essay 


may have been presented 
without a final, critical scrutiny on his 
part, Further, it must be admitted that 
the unique character and one of 
appealing aspects of the book is de 
from the pervasive presence of 


the 
rived 
the 


author's. own personality. which mani- 


fesis itself. not only in his curiously 


reactions to issues but to the 
style within which these 
expressed. Indeed, as one 
occasionally tortuous 


consistent 


reactions are 

follows the 
threads of the 
Writer's arguments it 
that he the. reader 
the ere: 


becomes apparent 
is participating in 
itive thinking Process with all its 
false starts and meanderings, Some- 
the author. becomes 
of the involvement 
bec 


times when aware 
of his discussion he 
s the next statement with. “The 
point is... and then an effort 
to recapitulate and clarify his 
Thus the reader follows Pap 
merous blind alleys 
trivial tangents, 
is rescued by 


is made 
thinking. 
into nu- 
and along 


many 
from which at 


times he 


recapitulation, On 


s orca- 
sion, however, the 


argument simply 
omnidirectional 
leaving the reader 


lack of insight with c 


dis- 

appears igui 
ppears into ambiguity 

defending his 


Own 
riti 


al commentary 
be assumed that the en- 
tedious and abstruse, This 
Certain 


Tt must not 
tire book ix 
is not the 


Case, 
Mstance 


essavs, for 
geometry, 
and beh 


their 


those on 
determinism, 
markable for 


ence; Indeed, 
by 


causality, 
aviorism, are Te- 
clarity ang 
- the entire book 
meonsistencey of 


expression. 11 


coher- 
Isi marked 
organization 


and 
Auetnates 


Irom thy tedi- 
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ously ambiguous to the impeccably 
clear; from lucid coherency to almost 
complete lack of integration and or- 
ganization; from pedantic hairsplitting 
to profound observation; from metic- 
ulous analysis to expansive generaliza- 
tion. Yet the many faults of the book 
are far outweighed by its virtues; the 
greatest of which is Pap's piercing in- 
sight into difficult issues and his ability 
to consider such issues with a depth of 
understanding rarely achieved. 

Here are but a few of Pap's conclu- 
sions: (1) the major objective of phi- 
losophy should be an obstinate search 
for clear meaning; (2) so called private 
experiences are confirmable in terms of 
publicly observable stimuli; (3) the 
widely held belief that Euclidean geom- 
etry has been refuted by the develop- 
ment of consistent non-Euclidean geom- 
etries is completely unfounded; (4) an 
explanation of behavior in terms of in- 
ferred needs or motives is not only 
legitimate but highly desirable; (5) 
Hume was correct when he stated that 
causation is nothing more than a rela- 
tion of uniform succession holding be- 
tween observable changes; (6) relativity 
theory finds its roots in subjective ideal- 
ism, and Newtonian mechanics in physi- 
cal realism; (7) determinism of human 
action is incompatible with freedom— 
and a failure to understand this truism 
is due to the tendency to equate free- 
dom with "rational choice" and deter- 
minism with compulsive or coerced be- 
havior; (8) teleological explanations are 
clearly legitimate scientific devices; (9) 
phenomenal states of organism are im- 
portant determiners of behavior and 
should be studied by psychologists, 

These each case 
arrived at following an exhaustive ex- 
amination of related issues and argu- 
ments. Admittedly, to remove them 
from context and qualifications makes 
them stand out in dogmatic relief; yet 
they give indication of the diversity of 
topics considered and suggest, which is 
actually the 


conclusions are in 


, that the author has 


great confidence in his own rational 
processes and a capacity to state fear- 
lessly the conclusions arrived at by their 


indulgence. 


Although 
than a 


book 
casual grounding in symbolic 


the demands 


more 


logic, mathematics, and physics before 
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it can readily be digested, it is highly 
recommended for graduate students in 
psychology. Pap gives priority to the 
problems of phys but he also con- 
siders at length certain issues of interest 
to many psychologists, i.c.: mind versus 
behavior, free will versus determinism, 
teleology and emergence, and the status 
of value judgments. Furthermore, in 
spite of previously mentioned problems 
of style and expression 


"p docs a 
better than adequate job of treating 
the traditional issues of philosophy of 
science, and he presents a truly excep- 
tional evaluation and discussion of the 
quasi-metaphysical issues and assump- 
tions which lie at the outer edges of 
science. 


Talent Search 


John C. Flanagan, John T. Dailey, 
Marion F. Shaycoft, William A. 
Gorham, David B. Orr & Isadore 
Goldberg 


Design for a Study of American 
Youth: 1. The Talents of Amer- 
ican Youth. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1962. Pp. 240. $1.95 
(paper) $4.00 (cloth). 


Reviewed by 
Doxarp L. THISTLETHWAITE 


All authors of the present book are 
associated with the American Institute 
of Research. John Flanagan is the 
President of the Institute as well as 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. John Dailey has been 
program director since 1 of the In- 
stilute’s Project TALENT, an 
prise 


enter- 
from which the present book 
Springs. Shaycoft, Gorham, Orr 


and 
Goldberg are his 


co-workers. The re- 
viewer, Donald Thistlethwaite, did his 
doctoral work with Edward Tolman at 
the University of California. 
Berkeley he moved to We 
University and to 


From 
stern Reserve 
the University of 
Illinois, and then served for a while as 
associate director of research with the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
In 1961 he moved to Nashville, Tennes- 


see, to become Professor of Psychology 


at Vanderbilt. His dual primary inter- 
social and in educational 
psychology, and in line with these in- 
terests he has been conducting a study, 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office 
of Education, on factors influencing the 
recruitment and training of talented 
college students, He will produce a book 
on this matter. 


ests are in 


ne title of this highly readable book, 
T the first of four init 

ned for Project TALENT, is apt. It lit- 
erally presents a plan, or scheme for a 
study of Americ 
results 


reports plan- 


n youth. No substantive 


are presented. Consequently 
this unprece- 
dented undertaking must await. future 
We 
praise prospects. 

Project TALENT is an educational 
research program which began in 
March, 1960 with the testing of nearly 
500,000 students in over 1,300 secondary 


schools. Like Terman’s study of gifted 


proof of the values of 


reports. must be content to ap- 


children, the project aims to follow 
up examinees at periodic intervals— 
one, five, ten, and twenty years after 
graduation from high school. Like the 
wartime research on aptitude classifica- 
tion test batteries it seeks to discover 
formulae for predicting success or fail- 
ure on the job. The task which Flana- 
gan and 


have set for 


themselves is much more difficult than 


his associates 
either of these parallels, since a broader 
range of talents is to be related to suc- 
cess in hundreds of civilian carcers. 
Half of the book is devoted to de- 
scribing sample items and the rationale 
for each test and inventory included in 
the two-day test battery. The battery 
included approximately 40 aptitude and 


achievement tests, a 


student activities 
inventory yielding scores on 13 person- 
ality scales, an interest 
signed to assess 16 interest arcas 
400-item student information 
With two exceptions 


inventory de- 


and a 
blank. 


all of the test 
inventories were new. To 


"ach test made 


and 
insure that 
a unique contribution 
to the battery it was required that a 
significant part of each 
variance be free of overl 


the other tests, 


test’s reliable 
ap with any of 


It is hard to say how successful will 
be this attempt to discover better meth- 


ods of identifying human talents. Cer- 
tainly the authors’ predictive battery is 
a model of careful workmanship and a 
highly sophisticated sample of the art. 
Of course, the hard-headed psychologist 
wonders whether the art will ever be 
equal to prediction of success in "hun- 
reers within many occupa- 
Even though the sights 


dreds of c 
tional fields." 
may be aimed too high there seems 
little doubt that Project TALENT will 


c our information about the tal- 


incr 


ents predictive of success in many occu- 


pations. 


Si of the questions posed in the 
authors’ prospectus are of the causal 
variety: How can talent be developed? 
Tlow can the talents of American youth 
be brought to a point of high produc- 
tivity and usefulness? Thus a second 
aim of Project TALENT is to dis cover 
better methods for developing and uti- 
lizing human talents. The major focus 
of manipulable policies and events at 
stage of the project is necessarily 


teaching staff, per-pupil expenditure, 
curriculum, guidance services, etc. it will 
be possible to identify school character- 
istics associated with the greatest pay- 
off, Although the designs to be used 
in testing out the effects of different 
educational and counseling experiences 
in high school are only briefly sketched, 
they appear adequate for the task. For 
example, the authors state that with 
their IBM-7070 they can compute par- 
tial correlation coefficients holding con- 
stant up to 90 or 100 other measures, 
on in the 


One possibly serious om 
data collection procedures is the failure 
to obtain measures of the BaS 

i cachers. 
behavioral of t 


Some teachers are more skillful at nur- 


characteristics 


turing and developing talent than others. 
Knowledge of the characteristics which 
should help 


distinguish effective teachers bel 
us to select and train teachers. Such 
data might well have more M 
implications for developing € € 
the school data collected. It is € 
that this omission will be remedied x: 
that equal attention will be given to Sa 
students educational experiences in col- 
lege in the follow-up surveys on Project 
TALENT. 


There are few psychologists who are 
not concerned with at least some of the 
prediction, and 


counseling, training 


problems posed in this important re- 


search effort. Certainly this book is re- 
quired reading for all persons wishing 
to follow of Project 
TALENT. 


the progress 


Forty Years a Revisionist 


Franz Alexander 


The Scope of Psychoanalysis: 1921-196 
New York: Basic Books, 1962. Pp. xi 


1. (Selected papers of F. Alexander). 
» 94. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Srantey F. SCHNEIDER 


The author, Franz Alexander. came 
from Budapest to this country in 1930 
to accept an appointment as Visiting 
Professor of Psychoanalysis at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 1932 he became 
the first Director of the Chicago In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis. Since that 
period, both in Chicago and more re- 
cently on the West Coast, he has con- 
tinued to work vigorously and to write 
prolifically in the psychiatric and psy- 
choanalytic arca. The three of his 
books he reports himself to remember 
most clearly are The Age of Unreason 
(1942), Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis 
(1948) and The Mind 


Western 


in 
Transition (1960, CP, July 1961, 6, 
244). Stanley F. Schneider, the 
viewer, received his University of Michi- 
gan PhD in It 


TC- 


3 and since that time 
has worked mostly in Ann Arbor, first 
in the Department of Psychology and 
later in the Department of Psychiatry 
in the Medical School. His intere sts and 
activi 


ies have involved the training and 
teaching of clinical Psychologists, the 
psychiatric education of medical stu- 
dents, and both the public and private 
practice of clinical psychology. He 


has 
recently become 


chief psychologist at 


a psychoanalytically oriented training 


clinic in Los Angeles, and the re his 
pattern of activities has move d some- 
what away from the academic and 


somewhat toward a service 
He still, however, 


orientation. 
finds himself involved 


with the development of students and 
with the large questions of where psy- 
chology is going and what can be done 
to that it’s late 
gets there, 


pe NEARLY fifty essays in this vol- 

ume reflect the productive work of 
of the most inventive 
troversial figurc 


E not too when it 


one and con- 


in psychoanalysis, They 
able diversity of content, 
although most of them 
psychoanalytic 


show a remar! 


are devoted to 
theory and 
Alexander's carlie 


treatment, 
St papers are products 
exciting period in the 
Psychoanalysis, marked 
Freud's development of the structural 
hypothesis, Alexander seemed kindled 
particularly by the complex network of 
mutual influences between the 
superego, and 


of an especially 
history of 


by 


ego and 


by pathological 


States 


characterized by the intransigence of 

the superego as well as by the possi- 

bilities inherent in the modification of 

the severity of this newest psychic 

institution, i 
The author shows 


a rather striking 


cc 1 Dc: i 
itis nev dn the development of his 
idea "edic 

eas, predicated Upon the. relative neg- 
leet of the more J 


Mmmutable 
Specifically 
the id. 
Proposition, 
Way his rich 
the spokes of 
Standing, 


ihe features of 


Personality, 
sumed under 
core 


those sul 


accept this 


examine the 


If we 
we may 
contributions 
a wheel, 


theory, 


radiate, like 
to clinical under- 
treatment, qq profes 
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sional education and training and to the 
state of modern man in society. The 
prevailing emotional tone of this volume 
is one of optimism, the prevailing atti- 
tudes those of flexibility, adventure, be- 
lief in change and modification, open- 
mindedness, respect for scientific rigor 
and an apparently boundless curiosity 
about what people and social institu- 
tions are like. It is easy to be caught up 
in Alexande 


intellectual 
and persuasiveness, not only out of re- 


sheer 


Zest 


spect for the man and his ideas, but 
also because he writes with a beauty 
and simplicity of style surpassed only 
by Freud himself among the more pro- 
lific psychoanalytic authors. 


The early clinical papers deal with a 
gallery of maladaptations calculated to 
be the despair of most therapists—the 
need for punishment, moral masochism, 
character types bent on self destruction 
and criminalit Alexander's continuing 
interest in criminal behavior culminated 
in his re-evaluation of our entire concept 
of justice for the criminal, a re-evalua- 
tion based upon the notion that punish- 
ment remains ineffective because the 
criminal needs it as a salve for his patho- 
logical conscience, and then. having suf- 
fered, he feels able to justify new crimes. 
Alexander's distinctions 
and inferiority feelings, between struc- 
tural and instinctual conflicts, and 
delineation of the neurotic character 
contain insights of lasting value to both 
the clinician and the personality theorist. 


between guilt 


his 


One may follow the metamorphosis of 
Alexander's thinking on instinct theory 
in this volume, from his early doubts 
toward a tentative resolution of this still 
vexing problem. In place of a dual in- 
stinct theory and aggressive 
drives) he offers a view based upon the 
degree of organization of impulses: im- 
pulses vary from those discharged in an 
isolated their own sake 
(sexual) to those discharged in the serv- 


(sexual 


fashion for 
ice of the organism as a whole as con- 
stituent parts of a complex. organized 
goal structure (non-sexual), The assump- 
tion is made of a principle of surplus 
energy —energy that may be released in 
all manner of erotic activity, including 
play. exploration and creativity. The role 
of aggression is subordinated, 
gressive impu may be discharged 
sexually (as in sadism) or non-sexually, 
in the service of self-preservation, and 
therefore aggression may be treated in 
the 


since ag- 


ame fashion as any other type of 
discharge, "Thus revised. instinct theory 
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B m 


Franz AL 
appe. consonant with communication 
theory, the law of entropy and, ulti- 
mately. with general systems theory. 
On the level of culture, the author 
contends that adventure, change, cri 


tivity and individuality are the results 


of the dynamic use of surplus energy, 
contrast the need for security, 
which is bound up with those energies 
required for survival and self preserva- 
tion. He feels that man’s greatest achieve- 
ments accrue from the way leisure time 
is used, and he is dismayed by our cur- 
rent preoccupation with security, by our 
apparent loss of identity and by our 
other-directedness, 


with 


Alexander's flexibility, daring and op- 
timism are nowhere more evident th 
in his innovations in the area of treat- 
ment and, contingent upon these, in his 
proposals for psych analytic education 
and any of his work 
His restlessness with 
atment and with the thera- 
ineffectiveness of abreaction and 
intellectual insight in themselves w. 
companied by his growing awareness of 
the influence of all factors, cultural as 
well as biological, upon the uniqueness 
of the individual child in the immediate 
family constellation. Alexander's convic- 
tion that reliving emotional experie 


an 


training, Nor i 
more controversial, 
protracted tre. 


peutic 


as ac- 


nces 
in treatment was of greater therapeutic 
importance than the recollection of re- 
sed 


memories became 


the central 
suc in his struggle with orthodoxy. In 
order to attain this ‘corrective emotional 
experience’ Alexander 


was willing to 


manipulate the transference, and even 


the environment, and 


consciously ac- 
tively. to create that atmosphere most 
effective in undoing the results of the 
patients early pathogenic setting. He 


firmly regarded the therapist as a real 
person in a 
ment, 


l interpersonal involve- 
rather than as a "blank screen’, 
and his educative philosophy eschewed 
technique in favor of research and psy- 
chodynamic understanding, Some observ- 
ers feel that these changes have blurred 
the distinction between psychoanalysis 
nction without 
Alexander so long as any 
treatment is based upon sound psycho- 
dynamic principles. His ideas in this area 
richly deserve the clinician's attention, 
but they obviously cannot be detailed 
here. 


and psychotherapy. a dis 
meaning to 


Before turning to a somewhat more 
appraisal, I would 
comment briefly on two papers which 
are outstanding, for quite different rea- 
Two Forms of Regression and 
Their Therapeutic Implications” (1956) 
is notably brilliant, not only for its 
masterful clarification of the manifold 
relations between pregenital and oedipal 
phases of development, but also because 
it provides a very excellent illustration 
of regression as a defense. The other 
"A Note on Falstaff” (1933) is 


Alexander's sole excursion here into lit- 


general evaluative 


sons. 


paper, 


erature. The marriage of psychoanalysis 
and literature has produced some lament- 
able offspring. Alfred Kazin tersely ob- 
served how many psychoanalysts wanted 
to be writers and how many writers have 
tried to become analy He found it 
difficult to say which group had less to 
contribute to literature, since both wrote 
badly and reduced art to formulas in the 


process. But Alexander's little paper is 
a model of restraint and illumination. 
and can serve as an example to those 


with liter. 


y aspirations 


dos volume's title is misleading, since 
this hardly 
scope of psychoanalysis 
find nothing here, for 


collection the 


represents 
- The reader will 
example, about 
the major developments of the 


past two 
decades in ego psy 


thology. Names like 
Kris and Erikson are given 
briefest mention, and H 
port and Lowenstein 


only the 
artmann, Rapa- 
are conspicuously 
absent, Alexander does 
the ego, but he seems 
concerned 
tion, 


not disregard 
almost exclusively 
with synthesis and integr 
its highest order functions, Again, 


in his optimistic. framework, he tends 
to bypass the seutwork of the ego in 
favor of a grand end-product, a tend- 
eney conceptually related to his under- 
emphasis on instinctual features in gen- 
eral and aggression in particular. It is 


ntation 


highly consistent. with this oric 
that his methods of treatment. have. be- 
come highly interpersonal in nature at 


chic, stress- 


the expense of being intrap: 
the present. rather than the 
neglect. of the 


past. 
past is 


ir 
This relative 
tangentially evident even in his sym- 


pathetic critique of existentialism, which 
s a revolt against de aniz- 

he values as a revolt against dehum 

in society. It. seems un- 


ing influences 
important to him that e 
revolves almost. solely around the con- 


tential theory 


cept of identity, or that existential 
therapy is ahistorical. Despite these 
things, the transference retains para- 


mount significance in his treatment. But 
in his method it must be often abridged, 


and, since it is certainly actively ma- 
nipulated, one wonders how fully it is 
allowed to develop. Indeed, Alexander's 
most extreme modifications 
may be paraphrased as the encour: ge- 
meni of acting in the transference in 


treatment 


place of remembering. : 
have made him cogi- 


These features 1 
tatio, if not persona, non grata in cer- 
tain psychoanalytic circles, and while it 
mav be difficult for the outsider to know 
just who still acknowledges whom as i 
sibling in the psychoanalytic fraternity, 
there can be no doubt they all claim 
the same father, Freud thought enough 
of aggression, for example, to make : 
central in his scheme of things, anc 
à é der 
Em pn Beso Perhaps we may = 
stand Alexander's diverg 
boldly from (sees Rh own 
(1938) with 


certainly does not share his 


ability to 
compare 


his presidential addrc 
Psychoanalytic Association 


erati ater 

Rangell's, given a genc ration ; i 
1961). For sychoanalysis 
(1961). For Alexander, paint 
had already ‘come of age m 174% 


is jus ; able to 
whereas Rangell is just now 2 


grant it its majority and feels ae 
identity is still in jeopardy. Long al 
Alexander could get on with por 
finally seem possible to his colleagues. 


sychoanalysis 
The thorny issue of psychoanal) 


apy has been 
‘ersus psychotherapy ; , 
" 5 c talents of a produc 
ains contentious, It 


an enor- 


mous drain on th 
tive group. If it rem 


should be settled by a controlled study 


in which divergent therapeutic ap- 
proaches can be compared in terms of 
their efficacy, for the issue will not be 


resolved emotionally. Alexanders cur- 


rent researches into the therapy proce 
are an admirable step in this direction; 
however, it must be noted that he ap- 
pears to have already answered for him- 


self the questions he poses in this re- 


search. Psychoanalysis faces the same 
dilemma that confronts the virgin—how 


to remain pure in a world of compro- 


mise. Both may be notably enriched by 


allowing certain compromises, as psy- 
choanalysts surely ought to know, since 


purity, after all, is a state of mind. 
Alexander appears as the champion 

of the unorthodox, but, one may ask, 

what 


remain? In 
the ego-psychologists are 


orthodoxies theory, 
unorthodox 
compared with the orthodoxy of forty 
years ago, and they have their own 
brand of optimism, albeit cautious. In 
practice, it is hard to believe that most 
present day psychoanalysts still regard 
themselves as blank screens, that they 
do not take quite scrupulous account 
of themselves as real people in therapy, 
or that they do not modify treatment 
when it is appropriate to do so. And 
Freud, of was the 
orthodox of all. If he 


course, most un- 
were not, he 
could not have fashioned his theory to 
begin with, nor could he have altered 
it so conspicuously during the course 
of his lifetime. Although I have no 
wish to minimize what may appear to 
some as fundamental differences, 
conceivable that Alexander 


fighting a few straw men, 


it is 
may be 
The foregoing should not detract from 


Alexander's gr 
from his 


at contributions 
value a 


Apart 
an imaginative and 
courageous maverick, from which any 
science can profit, he remains a human- 
ist and a 


ientist in the best sense of 
these words, and he bears a more than 
slight resemblance to a modern Ren 
sance man. Any psychologist, indee 


person of intelligence and curiosit 


ais- 


d any 


. will 
be rewarded by his journey through this 
volume, and he will be in the 
of an original mind and 
sonality. 


company 


a vital per- 


W 


Personality, 


With Care 


Ralph Mason Dreger 


Fundamentals of Personality: A 
Functional Psychology oj Person- 
ality. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1962. Pp. xi + 388. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Aurren B. HrirsgUN, Jr. 


The author, Ralph Mason Dreger. r 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Southern California and presently 
Professor at Jacksonville University and 
Director of the Duval Country Child 
Guidance and Speech Correction Clinic. 
His past includes more than 


C- 


is 


a decade 
as a Methodist Minister and a period 


of teaching at Florida State 
Alfred B. Heilbrun. the reviewer, re- 
ceived his PhD from the State 
sity of Lowa, has 


University. 


Univer- 
Spent two years on the 


staff of Veterans Administration Neuro- 
psychiatric Hospitals, and has taught 


for six years in the Department of Psy- 
chology of The State University of 


Towa where he is 


now an associate 
professor. He is an ABEPP diplomat: 
in clinical Psychology and has authored 
or co-authored about forty re search or 
review articles on personality measure- 
ment and functioning. ] 


E Is difficult to imagine a more ardu- 

ous task than authoring a basic text 
on personality when 
mountain of research evidence, theory 
and nonsense which has accumulated 
to this date. Dreger has approached his 
assignment in an erudite 


You consider the 


and scientifi- 
cally conservative manner o and Fas 
added a sufficient number of natural- 


ISüC and clinica] obser 
hance readability for the 
dent. 


ations to en- 


beginning Stu- 
a summary 
impresse 
reader would 
coming and 


To begin With 
ment, I was favor: 
book, and the 
temper the 


bl State- 
a x 
ay d by this 
do well to 


inevitable 


eisms with this fac io 
The gener: 
». gencral plan of the book is a 
Yendable one in light of its i 
as à basi text; Siege 


the reader ie 


short-course on the 


p given a 
principles of 


NER S 
entific method in Psycholog 


the 
y follow ed 
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by a survey of the more visible defini- 
tions and theories of personality which 
have been proposed. Of no less im- 
portance, the author gives considerable 
attention. to the question of whether 
there is sufficient evidence of behavioral 
consistency in humans to 
science of personality (he attributes a 
narrow verdict to consistency). 

The the book resides in 
Dregers presentation of a schema for 
conceptualizing personality, a schema 
which is better described as “fresh” 
rather than ‘new.’ Human biological and 
psychological functions are classed into 
four areas: 
societally-induced control, and role. The 
author acknowledges a psychoanalytic 
framework to his formulation with the 
time-honored trinity of id. ego, and 


warrant a 


core of 


drive or tension, control. 


superego functions corresponding to the 
first three classes and with social role 
functions added. The reviewer wonders 
why Dreger felt it necessary to develop 
his construct of personality in a Freudian 
mold, since his tension-control model 
has heuristic value of its own without a 
great deal of tribute 


due to psycho- 
analysis for inception or formal 


gruence. 


con- 


The chapters on the control functions, 
which include perception, motility, 
"binding" tension, judgment, synthesiz- 
ing. and conscience, sag 
under the weight of demonstrating reg- 
ulatory significance to such a i 
spectrum 


sometimes 


broad 
However, 


of habit systems. 


the re: 


"arch literature is liberally con- 
sulted in presenting his point-of-view, 
and after a while the thesis becomes 
a believable one. It should be noted in 
this regard that Dreger conducts him- 
self impeccably throughout the book by 
continually reminding the reader that 
construing personality as he has repre- 
sents nothing more than a way of mak- 
ing sense out of the fact that simple and 
complex behavioral consistency occurs 
at all. No purveyor of b 


unobservable 
demons, he! 


The increasing importance of role 
theory in understanding interpersonal 
behavior is recognized and role func- 
tions are given equal status to drive 
and control functions in Dregers de- 
scription of personality. A rather limited 
Space is allotted to the contribution of 
social, cultural and 


situational phe- 
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nomena in shaping role behavior, but 
the authors propensity for illustrating 
his points by anecdote, excerpts from 
literary works, and the like usually 
serves to clarify what might otherwise 
be unclear. 


y n REMAINDER of the book serves 
two purposes. For one, the phenomena 
subsumed under the four personality 
functions are con: 
additional dimensions which cut across 


lered in terms of two 


each, Consciousness and unconsciousness 
as a dimension arc dealt with in a more 
behavioristic than Freudian manner. 
although considerable attention is paid 
to the clinical implications of varying 
accessibility of our own behavior to 


awareness. The other cross-classification 


of personality is in terms of the central 
versus peripheral /nonobservable versus 
observable) character of the personality 
functions, 

The final section of the book is em- 
ployed to present the reader with an 
overview of adult personality. What are 
the ‘units’ of personality? Can personal- 
ity be meaningfully ordered from more 
specific traits to the most general styles 
of living? Probably because of his train- 
ing at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the image of J. P. Guilford and 
the method of factor analysis loom large 
in the delineation of traits presented as 
basic to human behavior. Dy my pre- 
dilections, this represents an 
emphasis on a still contro 
of analys 


over- 


sial method 
+ yet criticism must be tem- 
pered by Dreger’s admission that the 
dividends of factor ang 
are still in the future. 
of importance in the 
faith, 

The virtues of this book re 
readable style. a logic 


ytic precision 
Giving it a place 


book is an act of 


side in a 


b al organization of 
materials, and the scientific conservatism 
of the author which ve 


the expression of vie 
standing weakness is 


t does not cripple 
wpoints. Its out- 
inherent in the 
subject matter chosen, Personality is a 
nebulous construct and does ! 
itself readily to 
erary 


not lend 
either scientific or lit- 
examination, Dreger has done 
good job in pushing water uphill. 


t3 


a 


Psyche 
and Disabled Soma 


James F. Garrett and Edna S. Levine 
(Eds.) 


Psychological Practices with the 
Physically Disabled. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962. 
Pp. xi + 463. $ 


Reviewed by W. E. Forpycr 


James F. Garrett and Edna S. Levine, 
who have 


collaborated carlicr as authors to pro- 


collaborate here as editors 
duce Psychological Practices. in Reha- 
bilitation. (in press). Both of them did 
their graduate work at NYU and both 
went on afterwards to become leaders 
in the field of rehabilitation, Garrett as 
assistant director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Le- 
vine as associate research scientist at the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute. 
The W. E. Fordyce, is a 
doctoral. product of the University of 
Washington, who, after a number of 
years with the VA programs in the 
states of Minnesota and Washington, 
has returned to Seattle where in recent 
years he has concerned himself with 
problems of rehabilitation and where he 
is now in the Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Medical School. 
He has worked extensively with the 
blind as well as with other kinds of 
disabled individuals. 


reviewer, 


uk EDITORS of this book are a pair 
Te senior instigators to the develop- 
ment of psychology’s role in rehabilita- 
tion. Having helped chology find a 
place on the rehabilitation team, they 
seek now to help future members know 
what to do. They succeed. 


This book is a symposium of chapters 
setting forth many of the important 
kinds of information about * some 
of the special ‘disability’ influences and 
problems in terms of (1) medical- 
physical aspects; (2) psychological im- 
plications both in regard to the indi- 


vidual, as well as to family, community 


tional milieu; 


l and voc 


and sociocultu 
(3) special considerations in psychologi- 


. management, and in re- 
habi and (4) 
research as well as for improvement in 


cal appra 
ions for 


ation; sugges 


psychological management and rehabili- 
. Each chapter is authored 


tation” (p. x 


by a psychologist experienced in dealing 
with the selected kinds of disabilities 
discussed. 

There is here a wealth of information 
for readers newly arrived at a depth 


consideration of non-medica 


of disability and rehabilitation, but it is 


aspects 


, theories, 


not, basically, a book of ideas 
concepts, New journeymen in all the 
rehabilitation. specialitic 
erandfather-clause. rehabilitation. profes 
find information 
about disability influences and problems 
of management. Psychologists and their 
graduate students will find detailed dis- 


and, perhaps 


sionals will concrete 


cussions of methods of assessment and 
of problems specific to the wide range 
of disabilities considered, 


istencies 


This book reflects. the incons 
rtainties of much of present 


and 
day clinical psy 
rehabilitation. Despite a sequential out- 
line approach followed well in nearly 
every chapter, the loose reins of the 


une i 
thology, in or out of 


editors and the scatter in self-concepts 
of chapter authors is evident. Nearly 
every author has something to say about 
5 for a 


selection. of psychological tests 
sessment of patients with the particular 
idenfeld in 


disabilities they discuss. S 
his chapter on arthritis and rheumatism 
— certainly one of the book's. most in- 
formative and clearly written chapters— 
calls attention to the dubious validity of 
the projectives. He calls upon TSSPHGR 
and others for documentary support of 


his position. Several of the other authors 
i "me 


hold somewhat less doubt. An ex is 
seems to have been approached pics 
regard by Madan who says (p. 274), 
“Since the emotional life of the on 
(he is dealing with facial dlishisutemient] 
is all important, there should be a don- 
centration on the projective tonggi 
This book may burn in Minnesota! 
Cobb, in a perceptively written ohapy 
ter, focuses on counseling problems 
; to cancer patients and their 
side from this chapter de- 
counseling or psy- 


relating 
families. 
voted specifically to 


chotherapeutic problems, most of the 
author 


address themselves on a limited 


basis to. comments. and recommenda- 


treatment 
who comment to such matter: 


tions on procedures. Those 


with an 


exception to be noted in a moment, 
seem quick to recommend psycho- 
therapy. Had they shared Seidenfeld's 


familiarity with the publications of 
Eysenck they might have made different 
recommendations. Shontz in his excel- 
lent. discussion of problems of severe 
chronic illness points out the limitations 
imposed by resources of time and staff 
on the 
therz 


recommendation of psycho- 
py. He points to the virtues of 


working through other team 


members 
such as the occupational therapist, ete., 


in striving for therapeutic objecti 


C. 


of the role of psychologists in rehabili- 
tation 
comments 


RAL to all of this is the question 


There are € 


programs. llent 
with and 
through fellow rehabilitation team mem- 


bers. Several authors. call 


about working 


attention to 
the important contribution the psychol- 
ogist can make in helping to orient 
other team members to psychological 
aspects of patient. behavior. Concern is 
shown frequently for helpi 


ig other team 
members to understand. their impact on 
the patient. Given all of this, 
lective effect. of mz 


the col- 
y of the chapters 
gives this reviewer a di 


ppointing per- 
ception of psychology’s clinical 
rehabilitation 


role in 
as that of collector. of 
and inferences. There 
seems to be too little concern with what 
might be paraphrased as a kind of 
middleman role somewhere among the 
complexities of behavior of patients and 
their families, the comple ills 
and interpersonal interactions of the 


test-type facts 


sities of s 


rehabilitation team, and complex forces 
in the community. 


Rehabilitation, in the eyes of the 


reviewer, is best understood as 
a social process involving 
of a wide range of forces 


present 


the inter-play 
and of people: 
patient, family, and staff. The hetero- 
geneity of kinds of people, kinds of 
training, and professional self- 


concepts 
of rehabili 


tion team members 
rent in the proce 
are immediate to 


is ever 


appa 


These forces 
the patients rchabili- 
tation. At a more general, 


and though 
frequently also 


specific, level for the 


patient, is the inter-play of extramural 
forces such as agencies sponsoring pa- 


tient servic 


employer resistance to 
hiring the disabled, and the generalized 
and common tendency of people to 
over-react to. patients—protect or some- 
times to Over-protect, 


upset these patients. 


sometimes to 
These forces too 
are part of psychologi 


al practices with 
the disabled. As Shontz points out, “the 
"chologist rarely has time available to 

treatment: practices) 3 
Putting 


(p. 436 

aside the issue of the efficacy 
of psychotherapy, it can be argued that 
son 


the psychologist has so little 
time is because of the need for his skills 
and services in the interplay of the 
forces noted. If this book is 
on psychology's role in 
which could have be 
though not 


a primer 
rehabilitation 
en a well deserved 
listed. sub-title) more atten- 
t to have been given 
considerations, 


tion ot 


to these 


The present reviewer's plea is not for 
tion in a book such this of 
any wide sampling of these and similar 
issues, The plea is for more preparation 
of the graduate student. in 
to anticipate better the 


conside 


psychology 
basically social- 
economic character of the rehabilitation 
process, 


wW 


Neicton, in his Principia, deduces from 
the observed motions of the heavenly 
bodies the fact that they attract à 
another according to a definite law 
In his Principia. he confined himself du 
the demonstration and development of 
this. great step in the Science of the 
mutual actions of bodies, He says nothi 
about the means by thich uals ara 
made to gravitate towards each oth j wie 
With that moderation ich 
characteristic of his in; estigatioy 


tinguished such speculations from wh 
ri had established by observation pes 
à i a 
Bee ration. and excluded from is 
incipia all mention of the of 
gravitation, reserving his | 
subject for : 


one 


wise d P. 
which is 
is, he dis- 


Cause of 


thoughts on thi 
j u 
the Optick i 


J. Clerk Maxwery 


H 


a 
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CP anp RurEs or Enciisu Usack 


N 1775, Samuel Johnson, in com- 
I menting on his own labors on his 
dictionary, had this to say: 

"It is the fate of those who toil at 
the lower employments of life, to be 
rather driven by the fear of evil, than 
attracted by the prospect of good . . . 

Among these unhappy mortals is 
the writer of dictionaries; whom man- 
kind considered, 
pupil, but the 


have the 
slave of science, the 
pioneer of literature, doomed only to 
remove rubbish and clear obstructions 
from the paths through. which learn- 
ing and genius press forward to con- 
quest and glory, without bestowing a 
smile on the humble drudge that 
facilitates their progress, E 


not as 


avery other 
author may aspire to praise; the 
lexicographer can only hope to e 


cape reproach, and even this ne 
recompense has been yet g 
very few." 


gative 
ranted to 


No editor of an APA journal feels, 
in his saner moments, quite so put upon 
as did Dr. Johnson and none would 
dare, before an audience of psycholo- 
gists, express so nakedly his feelings 
about his function. But editors do worry 
and fret about the general usefulness of 
the editorial 
graceful 


role, about ways both 


and satisfying to serve as 


“slaves to science” and, at a lower level 
of anxiety, about ways to handle the 
multitude of niggling little problems 
that arise when they find themselves 
making suggestions, often on the 
of mere intuition, conce 
ished 


basis 
ming the cher- 
and paragraphs of a 
writer. In the face of such concerns, 
editors can be expected to do a v 
of things—some sensible, 
defensive, 


sentences 


ariety 
some purely 
all perhaps understandable— 
to bring their efforts in line with 


their 
standards 


and their aspirations. One 
reaction is to seek for rules. Rules lend 
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a sense, if often a false one, of neatness, 
safety, propriety, legality, Rules that are 
explicit and widely accepted also help 
contain an editor's 


arbitrariness, for an 
author can cite such rules to an editor 


as ec 


sily as the other way around, and 
everyone from 
bridled Editorial | rules, 
then, have both clinical and communi- 
cative advantages. But there is no truly 
authoritative handbook for editors, no 
general code and perhaps not even a 
body of workable common law. And 


gains protection 


idiosyneracy. 


un- 


even if there were, no editor would be 
completely happy about any given set 
of regulations. Each editor would like to 
formulate his own rules, for he has the 
feeling, justified or not, that his prob- 
lems with his authors are unduplicated 
in the history of the written sentence, 
And he may be right; but right or not 
he still wants to make his own rules, 
for he must cultivate the double impres- 
sion that his job is important and that 
he knows what he is doing. Perhaps, 
too, he has the forlorn hope that con- 
sistency cast into rules will reduce daily 
dissonances even with Tespect to 
Picking editorial practices, 
editor forms his rule 

explicit or may 
articulated: they 
tionless and rigi 


nit- 
When an 
s, they may be quite 
remain only semi- 
may become excep- 


id or they may 
as to give only ge 
may be 


be such 


neral guidance; they 
very extensive 
sketchy. But rule 


I “EMS probable that 
editor will, in 


or relatively 
s do happen, 


any journal 
evolve a set of 


rules for himself, These rule 
may become so el 


time, 
editorial 
bi 
aborate, so rigid and 
so fusty that every 


edited. writer may 
end up s s 


ying exactly the same 
in the same style 


thing 
sub- 
When that 
, the give 


about whatever 
t is under consideration. 


Jec 
day comes, of course 


à ; n journal 
will die, or will discover that 


it has 


nO ü O et 


long been dead. It will have no articles, 
no contributors, no readers. Only rules. 
Rules can kill. But a journal, including 
CP. still sensible 
sensibly applied. And any journal, in- 
cluding CP, does have rules. CP does 
not have any highly codified or detailed 
rules, but it has some, For example, 
Professor Boring stated and adhered to 
the rule for CP, that reviewers should 


needs rules rules 


not diagnose or characterize or make 
inferences about the personal attributes 
or motives of an author, but must deal 
instead with what the author Sa CP; 
happily adheres to this rule, and so do 
most of its reviewers. There are other 
rules presently in force, but in line with 


the necessity, fully 
that 


explained earlier, 


every editor work his own 


rules. CP, has begun the job and has 
formulated at least one of its own. [t 


out 


is one of less significance than Doring's 
rule ag 


inst ad. hominems, but it is a 
rule that can be of some general utility 
in dealing with a number of problems. 
The rule says: 


Writers and editors. should concern 
themselves with questions of proper 
English should 


have to. 


usage; readers not 


The last clause in the rule carries its 
meat: it that 


follow 


the 
the 
writer's meaning, and in his seeking for 
meaning the reader should not be jarred 
or irritated by usages that either obscure 


means, of 
should. be 


course, 


reader free to 


meaning or grate upon his sensibilities. 
And if both the reader and writer have 
a sense of the sound and rhythm of 
words, the re 


ader should be allowed the 
uninterrupted, | nonirritated 
of flow cadences and patterns. 
When a reader encounters a jarring 
usage he 


enjoyment 
and 
loses, at least momentarily, 
both the train of thought and the pleas- 
ure of following it. So, you writer and 
you editor, protect the reader from any 
unnecessary and unintentional jars. Do 
not, for example, use data as a singular 
noun. The may become 
singular, through. the repeated use of 


1t as such by psychologi 


word soon 


s, but most 


readers still prefer data to be plural. 
Do not split infinitives, unless there. is 
no discoverable Way to express your 
Meaning without the split, or 


a matter of vit 


unless as 
al principle you need to 


insult. schoolmarm rules; many people 
have learned, and painfully, to avoid 
splitting infinitives and are disturbed 
when else with it. 
Do not string out adjectival nouns. Not 
only is this a way to create puzzles for 


anyone gets away 


your reader, but it’s a way to make him 
come down with an interrupting wort 
about why you are not able to expres 


the same meaning a little more clear 
a little. more conventionally, by giving 
in to the established expectation. that 
adjectives modify nouns. See that pro- 
nouns at the front 
tences have clearly defined referents; no 
reader should have to search through a 
graph to find the mean- 
However 


of clauses or sen- 


preceding pa 

M res ME , 
ing of a free-floating “this. 
at the clarity achieved, do not use 


gre " " 
the same word three times in the same 


sentence; the reader will wonder, per- 
haps with empathetic embarassment, 
about the size of your vocabulary, And 
so on, from the stuffy beginning to the 
stulfier end of books on English usage. 


No rule or set of rules, however 
meticulously followed, will make poor 
writing into good writing. But whatever 
is the nature of good writing—and this 
is a matter lying far beyond the world 
of ironclad certainty—it involves con- 
tainment, control, discipline; linguistic 
propricties can be insulted only by those 
who are licensed by greatness or genius 
to depart from conventionalities. Ex- 
pository writing, even for the great and 
the gifted, is probably more demanding 
of dis 
Rules are necessary 
within limits, improve the quality of 


pline than is any other kind. 
And they can help, 


writing. """ 

The general rule under consideration 
here may bring a bit of discipline into 
i it may 


iti sentences; and 
e writing of sentences; : 
uc " into 


bring explication and justification 
the editing of some of them. But it ins 
a built-in weakness. It can be applied 
basis of the author's or the 
about the jarring ef- 


will produce on 


only on the 
editor's intuition 


fect any given usage i 
a And the usefulness 


w many readers. SEES 
P l he rigor 


i s I 
of the rule still depends upon t 


WE » should go so 
of its application. If one sho f any 
far as to say that any trauma OF any 


nsibilities of any 


agnitude to the se 
magnitud X surely on 


reader is to be avoided, h 


: ess but 
the road not only to great duin 


to spineless other-directedness. If the 
rule is not applied at all, the way ds 
open for that syntactical anarchy that 
makes good communication impossible. 
Between. the extremes of rigidity and 
laxity of application, the rule leaves 


room for an author to find clear expres- 


sion and in his own style. He can still 
find ways to jar the reader if he wants 


to, but adherence to widely shared ex- 


pectancies concerning usage can give the 


reader the good and non-distracting 
feeling that the writer. in Robert Frost's 


term, is “moving easy in harness.” 


Biology Back in the Saddle? 


Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin (Eds.) 


The Future of Psychiatry. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1962. Pp. xii + 


271. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Oscar A. Parso 


The team of Paul H. Hoch and Joseph 
Zubin, editorially responsible for the 
present volume, is well known to the 
readers of CP. The pair has edited fif- 
teen volumes of a series based on events 
occurring at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Psychopathological Association. The 
reviewer, Oscar A. Parsons, now plays 
a triple role involving medical operation 
and a single one in the Psychology De- 
partment at the University of Okla- 
homa. In the Medical School he is 
Professor of Medical Psychology, Head 
of the Division of Behavioral Sciences 
in the Department of Psychiatry, Neu- 
rology and Behavioral Sciences and is 
Psychologist in Chief at the University 
Hospital. In the Department of P. 1 
chology he is 


sy- 
a professor. He has fo- 
cussed a great deal of his energy since 
1959 on developing for medical students 
and for residents in psychiatry a teach- 
ing program in the behavioral sciences. 
His research interests include perceptual 
processes and information processing in 
brain damaged patients and in 
schizophrenics. 


EA THE 50th annual meeting of the 
American Psychopathological Asso- 
ciation, sixteen investigators and clini- 
cians undertook the difficult t 
dicting "things to come" in 
As in the psychiatric intervie 
tion "What are your 
evoked varied responses 


chronic 


ask of pre- 
psychiatry. 
w, the ques- 
future plans?” 


ranging from 
relatively conservative to exp 


ansive and 
optimistic predictions, P. 


sychologists will 


three 
terest: 


find 


‘pects of the book of in- 
1) some recent advances in the 
biological aspects of behavior; 2) 


the 
place accorded 


to psychology in the 
future of psychiatry; and 3) 
fest divergence of Views 
chiatrist of the future, 


the mani- 
as to the psy- 


The dominant impression 


conveyed 
by this 


future of 
avior to the 
nism. While at first 
cem to reflect the spe- 
of the members of 
chopathological 


volume is that the 
psychiatry lies in tying beh 


biology of the or 


glance this ma 
cific 


interest 
American P, 


the 
Associa- 
ms little doubt that this is 
an adequate representation of trends in 
the field. of Psychiatry today, Certainly 
had such a book been written ten years 
ago it would have had much ‘ 
emphasis on possible contr 
psychoanalysis, 


tion, there seer 


greater 
ributions from 
experimental 
. and from interperson 
municational approaches 
Psychodynamic the 
accepted 


is 


Psychody- 
al and com- 
to behavior, 
are here tacitly 
-a as Important but limited, Ther 
a spirit of optimism about unr 
the relationship be 
at a 


namics. 


ories 


re 
aveling 
tween mind and br; 

which will anchor 
concepts 
neurophysiology, 

Apparently by 
Nostications are 
compared to 
authors 


ain 
3 psycho- 
m physiology 


level 
dynamic 
and 


recognizing th 
meaningful 
a base line, 
provide 
ent developme 
the biological 


at prog- 
only when 
most of the 
n overview 
nts in their 
side such 
neuroche 
pharm 


rec of some 


field. On 
consider 


given to mist 
stry, 


ation ix 
ology Neuro 
y. acology, Physi 


chemistry i m m 
> genetic e i 
Y, genetics, Maturationa| ind 
al anc 
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Current Books for Psychology Courses 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY: 3rd Edition 


By ERNEST R. HILGARD, Stanford University. Significant updating. a more in- 
tegrated ordering of the material. a stronger emphasis on theory, and a functional 
use of two colors throughout are among the important features in this new edition 
of the celebrated introduction to the principles and data of psychology. Contains 
a summary and suggestions for further reading at the end of each chapter. With 
a Glossary. Reference, Index. and over 250 illustrations. 678 pages. $7.75. Sup- 
plementary aids: a new Test Item File. Instructor's Manual. and a Student Guide 
that has been fundamentally changed, with programed units now accounting for 
over half the material. 


m “This continues to be, for me. the best available text for the introductory 
course. Not only is it comprehensive. but it also strikes a remarkably fair balance 
among the diverse theories 


and research interests of psychology. I particularly like 
its admirable use of em 


pirical research to provide a foundation for clearly stated 
principles. Not the least of its attractions is its high quality of writing. and Hil- 
gard’s ability to present research findings in a manner appropriate to the back- 
ground of the student," — W., Edgar Vinacke. University of Hawaii 


THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE: 
An Introductory Manual 


E KLOPFER, Universit 
/IDSON, The City Colleso. M. v Wu v2 g s 
i4. e m College, New York. This highly practical new training 
nag: is es ag to preface the definitive two-volume study Developments in 
a ORES ee d eM presents all the. important materials from the 
authors’ earlier work, carefully a i : SEN s 
m FACCA” updated in the light of recent findings. The 
processes of administration, scoring and interpretation of this wide 
tive technique receive major treatment. with an 
Rorschach. and a thorough description of the theor 


y of California, Los Angeles; and HELEN H. 


ly used projec- 
informative history of the 


d ies upon which it is based. 

215 pages. $8.50 l y 

m “An excellently prepared text on the Rorschach, The engravings are especially 
dcn 2 sa specia 

well done and useful."— Katherine Bradway, Stanford University P ! 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17. New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame. California 


from HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD E| 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: Second Edition 
By LEE J. CRONBACH. University of Illinois. Just published—a new 


edition of 
the most widely used text in the field. and the one that has 


“become a standard of 
comparison for other educational psychologies.” Psychological Bulletin. Dr. 
Cronbach's text. long the pre-eminent book in its field. ret ' sind 
distinctive features of the earlier edition. and at the same lime places su a 
new st on intellectual development and learning and provides a theoretica 
background that will give prospective teachers a firm understanding of how and 
why students learn. 706 pages, $ 50. m Available this month: 
Item File by Jacob Orleans. University of Nevada. Las Vegas 


ains in this revision the 


a separate Test 


THE PERSONAL WORLD: l 
An Introduction to the Study of Personality 


By HAROLD G. MeCURDY. University oj North Carolina. A thorough. highly 
readable view of the complex subject of personality. 
number of intriguing subjects not usually found in psychology textbooks—tele- 
pathy, hallucinations, the occult. dis ase. creativity, and love, With charts, photos 
and a wealth of pertinent examples. 591 pages. $7.50 
W “Should make an excellent and nece 


including discussions on a 


ssary supplemental reading for a standard 
course in personality. and will serve well any psychologist w 
‘personal world’ somewhat broadened and challenged." 


in Contemporary Psychology 


anting to have his 


-J. G. Schimek. in a review 


CHILDREN'S DRAWINGS AS MEASURES OF 

INTELLECTUAL MATURITY: A Revision and Exten 

of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 
By DALE B. HARRIS. Pennsylvania State 
earlier text, Measurement of Intellige: 


Goodenough. including a restandardization of the Goodenough Draw-a-M 
a new standardization of a Draw-a-Woman scale. an extensive litera. 
ture relating to children's drawings. results of hitherto unpublished studies of 
personal and cultural influences on drawings, and a complete test manual N ith 
supplementary materials. B. Publication: May " 


sion 


University, A complete revision of the 
ace by Drawings, by Florence Hm 


an scale, 
survey of the 


Os 


general biological factors. Of particular 
nJeng to the interests of many psy- 
chologists are papers by Marrazzi. 
Greenblatt and Rioch. Marrazzi fo- 
cuses on the import of disruption of 
homeostasis at the synaptic level in the 
CNS for understanding psychoses and 
he imaginatively indicates directions that 
psychopharmacological research in ex- 
citatory and inhibitory processes is likely 
to follow. A sense of enthusiasm and 
excitement is conveyed by Greenblatt’s 
citation of a number of areas (e.g. 
classical and operant conditioning, mo 
vation, emotion, psychotherapy. social 
behavior) where bridges between bio- 
logic aspects and behavior patterns are 
being constructed. Rioch, in a much 
more cautious vein, declares that the 
phenomena within psychiatry are social 
phenomena and that only occasionally 
will psychologic data be relevant to 
psychiatric. problems. 


Of the three papers which are pri- 
marily concerned with psychologic ap- 
proaches, Rado's most clearly provides 
à conceptual framework for synthesis of 
psychodynamics with biological func- 
tions. In contrast to Rioch, he sees the 
choice of psychodynamic theories ulti- 
mately being dictated "behavior physi- 
ologist Appel finds psychoanalysis 
facing many problems and states that it 
cannot afford to remain tied to “repeti- 
tion of intellectual formulae.” Meehl's 
indictment of the overgeneralization of 
the concept of purpose in contemporary 
psychodynamics is challenging to all 
who profess allegiance to, and act 
upon, motivationally based theories of 
behavior. 


A miscellany of other papers includes 
discussion of the future of epidemi- 
ological studies, contributions of psy- 
chiatry to education, and social organi- 
zation of psychiatric services. The tenor 
of these pages suggests a disenchant- 
ment with individual psychotherapy as 
an answer to the larger problems of 


mental health and a growing awareness 
that psychiatry must become attuned 
to the social matrix and social philoso- 
phy within which it operates. A wise 
and scholarly paper by Nolan D. C. 
Lewis places the present and future of 
psychiatry in its historical perspective. 
His insistence on the need to avoid 
dogma, develop curiosity and to search 
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for answers to fundamental questions 
may well be applied to any discipline. 


V V HAT part does psychology play in 


the future of psychiatry? The present 
authors expect contributions from the 
experimental laboratories in the areas of 
learning, problem solving, memory and 
physiological psychology. Special em- 
phasis is accorded studies involving 
classical and operant conditioning; in- 
deed the presidential address by Gantt 
is essentially a tribute to Pavlov and 
his methods. In st 
personality development 
receive only pa 


contrast, social 


psy- 
chology and 


sing reference. Recent 
experimental developments in areas such 
as person perception, impre 


on forma- 
tion, cognitive dissonance, determinants 
of yielding and group behavior, attitude 


change, parent-child interaction, and the 
like, r nt attention. There are 
no papers directly concerned with a 


ve sc 


current issue of some importance to 
psychiatrists and psychologists i.e., who 
should do psychotherapy? However, the 
impression one gains from several au- 
thors is that as knowledge in this arca 
accrues, responsibilities will be assumed 
by those individuals whose training and 
bac 


round best fit them to cope with 
certain. type 


of therapeutic problems. 
Zubin writes “The battle for the pos- 
session of psychotherapy will persist 
only as long as ignorance about the 
nature of 


therapy and its efficacy 


remain”, 

The conclusion of most authors is 
that psychiatry’s future is bright but 
there is disagreement about the attri- 


butes of the psychiatrist in the Brave 
New World. Will he be 


“practicing clinical 
the socially oriente 


Marrazzi's 
experimentalis 
ac d general psychiatric 
practitioner of Gruenberg, the mental 
health educator described by Funken- 
stein and Farnsworth, or the 


É computer- 
guided pharmaco-psychiatrist feared by 


Greenblatt? While all these predictions 
will undoubtedly be off the target by an 
appreciable margin, the stimulus valie 
of such an effort is impressive. Indeed 
this reviewer could not help but con- 
clude that a volume devoted to the 
‘future of clinical psychology! would 
have many provocative similarities and 
differenc 


Narrow Training 
for Broad Functioning 


Dorothy Mereness and Louis J. 
Karnosh 


Essentials of Psychiatric Nursing. 
6th Edition. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby, 1962. Pp. 312. $5.50. 


Reviewed by W. K. Ricny 


The first of the authors, Dorothy Merc- 
ness. is a widely experienced 

broadly educated nurse. The second 
author, Dr. Karnosh, is a now retired 
psychiatrist with an equally broad and 
deep training in his field. W. K. Rigby, 
the reviewer, obtained his PhD at 
the University of Pittsburgh and has 
had a long and productive career, both 


and 


in service and administrative capacities 
in the Administration pro- 
gram. Presently he is Chief of Psychol- 
ogy in the VA area office in St. Louis. 
In the past he has served as a lecturer 
at Washington University and. presently 
holds an appointment as Clinical Re- 
search Associate in its graduate school. 
An ABEPP Diplomate, he is now chair- 
man of the board of examiners of the 
Missouri. Psychological Association. 


Veterans 


HIS WORK was written as a textbook 

for students of nursing “who are 
having an initial experience with psy- 
chiatrically ill patients," and its aim is 
that of helping “the student to under- 
stand and function effectively in the 
therapeutic role of the psychiatric 
nurse," The sixth edition, it updates 
the material in the 1958 edition, shows 
à considerable change and improvement 
in format, and some reduction in length. 
The book has evolved vastly from the 
original edition by Karnosh and Edith 
B. Gage, published in 1940, 

The material presented is written in 
a clear, easily understandable style and 
reflects the long and rich experience of 
the authors in direct work with patients. 
There are excellent pass 
attitudes and roles 
psychiatric 


ages concerning 
of the nurse in a 


setting and a great many 


practical recommendations and sugges- 


tions for making the nurse’s efforts ef- 


fective and. productive. Organization of 
material is in three sections. emphasiz- 
ing the nurse's role and self understand- 
ing, understanding of patients, and an 
overview of some pertinent general 
aspects of psychiatry. The first section 
is likely to be the most interesting. and 
perhaps the most useful for student 
nurses, It includes an excellent chapter, 
worthy of further emphasis and. expan- 
sion, on nursing care for the physically 
ill. A weaker part of the book is the 
material on personality theory. While 
the need for brevity no doubt con- 
a good deal of 
í partic- 


tributes to this result, 
this material is not likely to be 
ularly meaningful or helpful to student 


nurses. 


EN DISAPPOINTING feature is the rela- 


tively narrow scope and somewhat too 


concentrated. focus on nursing itself. At 
the end of cach chapter there is a list 
of supplemental references which for 
the most part point to work of other 
psychiatric nurses, and little attention 
is given to contributions of other groups 
or to the potentialities of research. The 
book will indicate to student nurses that 


treatment team is made up of a 
dis- 


the 
psychiatrist and a nurse; other 
ciplines are given very superficial atten- 
tion. And perhaps a too rosy picture 
upervision is presented. 
ric institutions are com- 
he highly trained and 


l which this book 


of psychiatric $ 
Not all psychiat 
pletely staffed by t 
sophisticated personne 
nts to expect. 

As an introductory text, this book has 
much to commend it, the above limita- 
anding. Student nurses 


tions notwithsta 
w eadable, en htening, and 
DIC $ S 
ill find it r ] g 


helpful in their everyday por E. 
first section could be reviewe hs 
profit. by members of capa oo 
groups who work with nurses m i : 
1 The many-faceted role o 
c setting is con- 


may lead stude 


patient care. any 
the nurse in a psychiatri 
tinuously evolving and 


i a i ad c 

tinued evaluation ar 

toward progress. Advanced courses “a 
needed to supple- 


in-service training are 

wa any beginning text, and frequent 
revisions of all texts will be necessary. 
This one has evolved well and, — 
some limitations in breadth, is a valu- 


able addition to the literature. 


requires COn- 
ontinual efforts 


Research Strategies of a Master 


Samuel A. Stouffer 


Social Research to Test Ideas. New York: Free Press of Glencoe. 1962. 


Pp. ix + 314. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Kurr W. Back 


Samuel A. Stouffer was, at the time 
of his death in 1960, professor in Har- 
vard's Department of Social Relations 
and Director of that department’s labo- 
ratory. The recipient of many honors 
from his colleagues in sociology and 
other disciplines, he was perhaps best 
known to psychologists for his role as 
principal author of the four volume 
work American World 
War II, a series including the famous 
American Soldier (1949-50). Later he 
produced Communism, Conformity and 
Civil Liberties (7955). The reviewer, 
Kurt Back, as reported recently in these 
pages (CP, 1963), and as will be re- 
ported again in the subsequent issue 
in which CP reviews his 1962 book, 
Slums Projects and People: Social Psy- 
chological Problems of Relocation in 
Puerto Rico, is Professor of Sociology 
and Psychiatry at Duke University. Hc 
received his PhD in Group Psychology 
at. M.I.T. and there, as well as later at 
the University of Michigan, he was as- 
sociated with the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. He is now involved 
in a study of work and retirement. CP 
will probably be hearing more about 
that, too. 


Sociology in 


T PAPERS in this book come from 
more than thirty years of research 
effort. They were collected by the au- 
thor as a demonstration of how the 
social scientist, working with demo- 
graphic and survey data, can reach 
demonstrable propositions. Short intro- 
ductory pieces for the several sections 
explain the kind of setting and mate- 
rials which led to a particular mode 
of analysis. The book is 
partly to the general reader to show. 
without exaggerated claims, what social 
science can do, but it will be even more 


addressed 


valuable for the student, to inspire him 
to apply the same precision with the 
same ingenuity. The author died just 
the compilation of the papers was 
completed and the volume was com- 
pleted as a tribute to Samuel Stouffer 
by Paul Lazarsfeld, who also provided 
a discerning introduction | presenting 
Stouffer's like work as practically co- 


extensive with the rise of empirical so- 
cial science. 

Most of the book is given to exam- 
ples of empirical methods in different 
fields of sociology and social psychol- 


ogy. However, the best introduction to 
the general approach are two program- 
matic papers, "Some Observations on 
Study Design." and “Quantitative Meth- 
ods in the Study of Race Relations,” 
The first is a plea that sociology not 
become dull journalism, that it not set- 
tle for few data and much interpreta- 
ton presented in an acade 


p mic jargon. 
He discusses the 


j ideal design to test a 
proposition, with data collected before 
and after the introduction of the 


4 criti- 
cal variable, 


and having experimental 
and control groups; and he 
consequences of deviation from this 
complete system. In this discussion the 
moderation of Stouffer approach be: 
Rm clear. He derides the studies 
based only on “after” data in the ex 
Ayer tg condition and that suppl 
the other three c pue ud 
v her three cells through “brilliant 
analysis” which fill Pages of soci 
Science journals h a 
n als. On the other hand 
realizes th: ue 
research can 
ms of experiment 
through forethougt 


í some valuable 
can still be drawn. Tis ac 

describes the application ot Ses 
ards to research on race r 4! = 
do we have sufficient i 


shows the 


at not all 
form to the cano; 


sign and that, 
patchwork, 


con- 
al de- 
ht and 
conclusions 
essay 
se stand- 


ations, Where 


information to 
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make firm statements, where should we 
collect more, where is basic research 
needed? He mentions, for instance, that 
the consequences of Negro migration 
to the North have never been systemat- 
ically studied, that the methodology of 
interviewing may give important clues 
to understanding the position of the 
Negro, that controlled laboratory studies 
of the main variables can feed into the 
research in natural situations, and that 
the predictable social change following 
the Supreme Court decision on school 
integration gives a natural laboratory 
of different communities to dif- 
ferent propositions. This program shows 
concretely what Stouffer means by a 
painstaking empirical attack on a prob- 
lem. The first ten chapters of the book 


test 


show some instances of this approach 
on limited objectives. 

One of the striking features of all 
these research reports is their rigorous 
parsimony. Theory is 


not invoked 
beyond the relations shown in the data. 
Neither are statistical techniques used 
beyond necessity; the main approach 
is tabular analysis, Both these restraints 
combine to make for unpretentious and 
pleasant language. Both these features 
are marks of self-restraint, so Stouffer 
shows that he is an able theorist and 
statistician. As to the latter, some of 
the later chapters show some innova- 


ical 
technique, Characteristically, the most 


tions which he has made in statis 


work with 
partial correlation and case-study pre- 


valuable is not his early 


diction, but his development of a simple 
sealing technique—the H technique— 
which permits the use of the maximum 
amount of data while adhering to the 
standards of Gutmann scaling. 


y m STUDIES themselves range over a 
from migration and 
fertility to role conflict and 


variety of topics 


relative 
deprivation. They are not presented for 
their substantive interest, but to demon- 
strate similarities and differences in the 
method of reasoning. The differences 


depend on the type of material and the 
purpose, which 
of elaboration of the data. 


determine the amount 
If the use 
is an immediate decision, arrangement 


of the weight of the evidence from dif- 
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ferent sources may be best, as in advis- 


ing about the possible changes in the 
point system of discharge after World 
War II. On the 
have a precise mathematical model of 
migration, based on twenty yei 
of refinement and testing the model of 
intervening opportunities and competing 
migrants. The fitting of the style of 
presentation to the purpose at hand is 


other extreme we 


rs work 


again an example of elegant parsimony. 

The common core of the approach 
is equally striking. One can almost out- 
line the procedure step by step. First is 
the delineation of a question which can 
derive from 


several sources, practical 
and theoretical (note that the title of 
the book is Social Research to Test 
Ideas, not to theories”). Then 


comes the ascertaining of specifie opera 


“test 


tional consequences of this idea. N 


"xt 
step is the search of data which can 
show these consequences. A study may 
be designed especially for this purpose. 
But equally important is the use of 
ng data, and even the study which 
is just being conducted. After all, the 
scientist does not stop thinking after 


he has stated his hypotheses and begun 
on his research operations (a position 
which rigorous adherence to the prin- 
ciple of hypothes 


testing may lead us 
to take), but he may get fresh ideas 
from the very data which he is collect- 
ing. Next comes the evaluation of the 
results and the refinement of the hypo- 
theses and the s 


rch for new data to 
test this refinement, And 
final step. 


O, E may doubt 


proach shown 


there is no 


whether 
here is 
of a reaction against 
rizing, 


the ap- 


not too much 


the common theo- 
f the “dull journalism". dis ussed 
in the paper on Some Observations on 
Study Design. Stouffer chooses as his 
motto Shakespeare's dialogue between 
Glendower and Hotspur: To 


> Glen- 
dowers “I 


can call spirits from the 
y deep", Hotspur replies: "Why, 
so can I or so can any man; But will 
they come when you do call for them?" 
It may be well to 
neither the theorist 


vas 


remember that 
nor the empiricist 
was the victor, but Prince Hal, who 
could combine many approaches in the 
pursuit of his goal. 


kind 


merit of 


strictures of this 


the 


However, 
should obscure real 
this book. It 
excitement. of data analysis 
the core of so 


not 


does communicate the 


which is 


| research, but slighted 
in most textbooks and courses. And it 
does so by giving the pr 


ilege of. sec- 
ing a master at work. While the student 
is introduced to the art of reasoning 
from cross-tabulations, of questioning 
them and of designing further. cross- 
tabulation and additional data to an- 
swer his questions, the expert will find 
delight in many « 


amples of brilliance 
in the deceptive simplicity of research 


method. One example must. suffice. It 


comes from the research. memorandum 
on the family in the depression. and 
is the more striking as it uses. only 
available data. Stouffer reasons that the 
depression accelerated the loss of social 
function of the family. What would be 
indicators of this 


objective change? 


Stouffer finds three, which can be de- 
fined without relation to attitude meas- 
urements: marriage viewed only as 
legalization of sexual intercourse, called 
impulsive marriage; marriage across 


other social groupings, such as religion, 


nationality and class, called mixed mar- 
riage; and pregnancy before marriage, 
called forced age. The 
can be obtained in 


marr rate of 


mixed marriage 


some places from the tabulation of da 


given on marriage certificates; the 
of forced marriage by comparing birth 


and marriage records, compiling births 
But 
how to define impulsiveness? StoulTer 


with seven months of marriage. 


reasons cogently for three indicators: 
the and 
ge by a civil of- 


marriage — outside bride's 


groom's home; mari 


ficer; divorce or 


eparation within five 
" 


years. While it is possible to give r 
sons why cach of these indicators may 
be due partially to other causes, trends 
in all three give a reasonable indica- 
tion of changes in impulsive marriages. 
Collection of data from Australia, Can- 
ada and several of the United States 
show cons 


tent evidence on this ques- 
tion. This is just one example of in- 
genuity needed to test one armchair 
hypothesis. 

The emphasis on rigorous empirical 
research is combined with a high sense 
of the responsibility of the social scien- 
tist and several essays, especially “So- 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
E New and Recent Texts 


DYNAMICS OF MENTAL HEALTH: 
The Psychology of Personal and Social 
Adjustment 


By James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford 
San Jose State College 


This new text presents the development of adaptive be- 
havior within the framework of learning and motivational 
concepts, The text provides sufficient descriptive material, at 
to serve as basic groundwork for understanding 
the dynamics of behavior. The authors include a systematic 
presentation of the adjustment processes, both normal and 
abnormal by means of the concepts of learning and motiva- 
tion. The text is consistent in its theoretical approach and 
strongly emphasizes research findings. 


the outset, 


THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR: 
Readings in Child Development 
and Educational Psychology 


By Judy F. Rosenblith, Massachusetts General Hospital 
and Wesley Allinsmith, University of Cincinnati 


This 1962 text has been lauded as "the best collection of 
readings in psychology published in at least a decade. i One 
of the most notable aspects of this comprehensive text is the 
Approximately one-half of the selections 
appeared originally in 1958 or subsequently, some as recently 

1961. Among the selections are readings by such eminent 
2. i B. F. Skinner, Robert Sears, Jerome Bruner, 
ups el Kirk and Leona Tyler. 


recency of articles. 


authorifi 
David Ausubel, Samu 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By Allen Calvin, Frank 
Scriven, James Gallagher, 


McGuigan, Charles Hanley, Michael 
and James McConnell 


" he writings of a highly select 
i e brings together t 
TN pee The entire book has been carefully and 
ies niy edited by Dr. Calvin to maintain a balance and 
thorou 
continuity of style and content throughout. 


for 


1963 Publications 


examination copies of these texts, write 


READINGS IN THE SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


By W. W. Charters, Jr., Washington University and 
N. L. Gage, Stanford University 


This unique new text of readings is the first book devoted 
explicitly to the emerging field of the social psychology of 
education. It has been sponsored by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, a division of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. The Society also selected the 
editors, The readings included were chosen for theoretical 
soundness and readability, as examples of the empirically 
grounded application of social Psychology to educational 
issues, The text may be appropriate for a variety of courses. 


Other Recent T ext s 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT IN 
WESTERN CULTURE 


By Harold Bernard, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education and The University of Oregon 


The text examines human development from multipl 
rather than single (experimental, descriptive, or psych s it 
cal) approaches. Emphasis is on the converging of eri 
logical, cultural and individual aspects to show th pr al 
nature of development. The concept of ducing pe 
which considers age, culture, Physical, and edidic 

ca 


aspects of growth, provides the av, i 
T enue b ^ 
approaches are presented. Y which the multiple 


Student Workbook to 
Accompany PSYCHOLOGY 
By Paul J. Woods 


This study guide is concerned entirely with the task 
ask of 


and und y 
the text. The book has two a erstand the material in 


: ections for 
open-ended outline which is to be filed i. ie igs me ae 
(2) self-test multiple-choice questions n by the student, 


to ARTHUR p. 
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ciology and the Strategy of Social 
Science" reflect this concern. It is well 
to be reminded in a book on methods 
that commitment to social values goes 
well with rigorous technique, and 
Stouffer is a prime example. Besides 
its usefulness for researchers and stu- 
dents, this book is a fitting memorial 
to a great man. 


Italy’s Delinquents 


Gino Faustini. With the collabora- 
tion of Maria Teresa Conte and 
Santina Cortellesi 


Aumento o Trasformazione Nella 
Deliquenza Minorile? Roma, Italy: 
Scuola per la formazione del per- 
sonale per la rieducazione dei 
minorenni, 1962. Pp. 174. 


Reviewed by Pier ANGELO ACHILLE 


Gino Faustini, the principal author, is 
a Consultant of the Department of 
Justice of the government of Italy and 
also a professor in a school for special- 
ized teachers and educators of juvenile 
delinquents. Neither CP nor its reviewer 
could get information on his present 
collaborators. Pier Angelo Achille, the 
reviewer, is a senior resident at the 
Institute of Psychology at Catholic Uni. 
versity in Milan, but at present holds 
the position of Assistant en Recherche 
at the University of Montreal, where he 
is conducting, under the direction of 
Father Noel Mailloux, O.P., a two-year 
study on the methods of treatment and 
reeducation of juvenile offenders. 


H“ juvenile delinquency decreased 
in Italy or have the patterns of 
Italian delinquency changed? The au- 
thors of the present volume try to reply 
to this question. From the beginning of 
the century to the present, statistics isug- 
gest a decrease at the rate of 3.5 per 


cent per year. In the same period the 
ratio between offenses against property 
and other offenses has changed, suggest- 


ing also a change in pattern. Larceny- 
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theft remains the most frequent offense 
but its relative percentage in the total 
occurrence of offenses is noticeably 
diminished. 

A sharp analysis of all available 
statistical data is the method adopted 
by the authors. The Italian Code con- 
siders juvenile offenders young people 
between fourteen and eighteen who 
ablished law. 
Offenses are grouped in four major 
categories of the Criminal Code, i.e. 


offenses against property, against fam- 


commit violations of e: 


and morality, against persons and 
life, against the State and administra- 
tion of justice. Statistical figures refer to 
young offenders recognized by a court 
to have committed a violation in one 
of the four areas. In the present volume 
a juvenile offender is a young person 
condemned by a court. Major and 
minor offenses are judged on a triple 
degree basis. Major or general courts 
judge major crimes or delicts. Minor 
or trivial offenses, namely "contraven- 
tions” in Italian terminology, are re- 
ferred to correctional judges. Juvenile 
courts have been established since 1934 
and deal with general matters of judg- 
ing and rehabilitating juvenile offenders. 

The number of youths condemned 
in major courts has noticeably decreased 
Whereas there has been a marked in- 
crease in the occurrence of trivial 
offenses. This observation would tend 
to suggest that juvenile delinquents are 
possibly more inclined to behave in a 
more generalized antisocial manner than 
to commit definite major crimes. 


I. the study of the genera 
in juvenile delinquency, the 
amine the disturbing e 
the geographical distribution of juvenile 
delinquency, It might have been as- 
sumed that the war was a disturbing 
factor on the younger generation of that 
period. Nevertheless indirect disturbing 
effects on those children b : 


the war might also have bee 
during a late 


l decrease 
authors ex- 
fects of war and 


orn during 
à en expected 
r period. It is impossible to 
reconstruct a real situation from frag. 
mentary records and inadequate statis- 
tics reported during the war, when dis- 
organization was prevalent in civil life 
and subsequent division of 


the Stat 
made ate 


regular administration of justice 


impossible. On examining the long term 
disturbing effects, an interesting fact 
comes to light; the increased rate of 
juvenile delinquency apparent in the 
years following World War I is com- 
pletely absent in corr 
following World War II. 

On the whole, the study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of juvenile de- 
linquency 


onding years 


confirms the decreasing 
trends. A general examination of avail- 
able data shows a sharply defined de- 
crease of delinquency in agricultural 
and underdeveloped 
South and 


the 
a more regular diminuition 
in industrial and more economically 
developed districts in the North. More 
traditional offenses 


districts in 


such as 
larceny-thefts have diminished every- 


juvenile 


where. Crimes against persons and life, 
especially in connection with traffic law 
violations, have increased in more de- 
veloped regions. There is no correspond- 
ence between geographical distribution 
of general delinquency and juvenile de- 
linquency. 


General legal classifications on which 
reported statistics are based do not 
permit of reliable criminological con- 
clusions. 


A large variety of motivations 
can be implied under the same legal 
classifications. The perusal of the vol- 
ume brings to mind some intriguing 
questions, beyond the scope of statis 
and legal bounds. How can the steady 
decrease in the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency records be explained? What 
influences have contributed to the limi- 


cal 


tation of the juvenile delinquency rate 
in recent. years? Despite the absence of 
major manifestations of delinquency in 
young people, is it not possible that the 
war has had disturbing effects on other 
less obser aspects of behavior? 
What economic, sociological and general 
cultural factors underlie the particular 
distribution and patterns in juvenile 
delinquency? These and other problems 
require a complementary explanation 
from related disciplines interested in 
juvenile delinquency, namely psychol- 
ogy and sociology. In a comprehensive 
presentation the reviewed volume puts 
at the disposal of students interested 
in Italian juvenile delinquency a con- 


siderable sum of data, hitherto un- 
available. 


"able 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 
Norman L. Munn 
Revised and expanded the better to interpret the complex 
strands that make up present-day psychology, this newest 
edition of Dr. Munn's widely adopted beginning text com- 
bines an attractive new format. literary style, and factual 
soundness. Student's and Instructor's Manuals available. 
832 pages. illustrated 1961 $7.50 


Student's Manual, 129 pages paper $1.25 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Norman L. Munn 
An abridgment of PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth Edition, but with 
some new material and a reorganization which adapts the 
book more directly to short courses, A major change is the 
elimination of much physiological and experimental detail 
for which there is insufficient time in the briefer course. as 


usually taught. Student's and Instructor's Manuals. 
588 pages, illustrated 1962 $6.95 


Student's Manual paper $7.00 
Stu pap $1. 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS IN 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Robert S. Daniel, Editor 


In this text for the beginning student of psychology. 


selection of readings by leading scholars offers 


> a wide 
answers that 
masters of modern psychology give to the 


of the field. 


insistent problems 


385 pages 1959 paper $3.50 


Houghton Mifflin Comp any 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA - GENEVA ILL - atti d PALO 
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Indians and Ink Blots 


Gardner Lindzey 


Projective Techniques and Cross-Cultural Research. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962, Pp. ix + 339. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Bert KAPLAN 


The author, Gardner Lindzey, has done 
and continues to do a number of 
things at least as important as his con- 
sulting for CP. He is the sort of person 
to whom one refers books that fall be- 
tween or across the usual substantive 
categories. A product of Harvard’s De- 
partment of Social Relations, he is well 
known as a social psychologist, as a 
personality theorist and as a professor 
of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota. The present book, one of a 
number he has brought to the light of 
day, is an outcome of a fellowship year 
at the Center for Advanced Studies in 
the Behavioral Sciences, The reviewer 
is the Bert Kaplan who edited the 
cent book Studying 


re- 
Personality Cross- 
Culturally (CP, June 1962, 7, 210-212), 
He is likewise the Bert Kaplan who 
received his PhD at Harvard, who has 
been in the psychology department at 
the University of Kansas since 19 2; 
and who has done a number of valu- 
able things about his interest in cross 
cultural affairs, including a Microcard 
publication, Primary Records in Culture 
and Personality. In the same area are 
coming other publications to be based 
on a just completed three year study 
of mental illness among. the 
On the way also is a book, 
World of Mental Illness, a z 


volume pre- 
senting first person accounts of the ex- 


perience of mental illness. In the fall 
he is joining Rice University 
man of its new Psychology De 


Navaho, 
The Inner 


as Chair- 


partment. 


HAS 


become abundantly clear te 
most social scientists in 


I 


that personality 


> 
recent vears 
processes constitute a 
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GARDNER LINDZEY AND FRIENDS 


vital link in the functioning of socio- 
cultural systems. It has thus been more 
than a passing fad that 


a considerable 
body of research has 


been concerned 
with describing personality 


processes in 
a variety of 


literate and nonliterate so- 
in every part of the world. The 
question of how such 
conducted constitutes 
interesting challenges 
chology 


cities 


studies are to be 
one of the most 
that faces psy- 
Projective 
have played perhaps the 
date, a f 


today. techniques 


major role to 
act which because of 
ing doubts about their 
own culture and 


about 


continu- 
validity in our 
greater doubts 
their applicability in 
different. cultural settings, 


even 


radically 
has led to a 
certain amount of concern, It was per- 
haps a consideration of this kind 
led the Committee on Social I 


of the Social Science. Rese 


that 
Behavior 
arch Council 
to invite Gardner Lindzey to unde ike 
a critical survey of the extensive de- 
pendence on these tec hniques 
cultural research, 


in cross- 


Dr. Lindzey has provided what in 
many respects is a classical stocktaking; 
the only limitation to my enthusiasm is 
that his critical comments have been 


confined mostly to methodological is- 


sues. With wisdom, thoroughness and 
exemplary fairness he has reviewed the 
bulk of the significant work in the field, 
given an a 


count of methods and find- 
ings and weighed values and faults, This 
is undoubtedly the best methodological 
review that these studies have received. 
and it is an invaluable resource for 
anyone planning cross-cultural research 
of any kind. 

In preparing the groundwork for his 
que, Dr. Lindzey has, incidentally. 
produced one of our most valuable in- 


troductions to the projective techniques 
themselves. Covering a span of 150 


pages, his four preliminary chapters 
constitute both an excellent introduction 
to the study of projective techniques 
and a very sophisticated treatment of 
projective technique i 
This book then is 
destined to join. the small handful of 


works that contribute significantly to the 


theory for ad- 


vanced workers. 


clarification of projective theory and 
practice, 


T. MAIN focus of the book, however, 


is the critique of the cross-cultural use 


of projective techniques. In summariz- 
ing what he finds wrong with this body 
of research, Dr. Lindzey describes. the 
following "modal flaws": 1; the doubt- 
ful independence of many of the per- 
sonality inferences; 2) the lack of ob- 
jectivity in relating projective technique 
to ethnological sources; 3) a peculiar 
failure of anthropologists to provide a 
full. description of ihe circumstances 
under which the tests were administered; 
4 
1 


a failure to explore the possible con- 


5 ; Bj 
ution of nonpersonality factors; 5 


an apparent unawareness of the exam- 
iner's influence on the test 


performance: 
6) a 


failure to select 
samples where cultur: 
compared; 7) the tendency to take 
Rroup averages and treat them as de 
seriptive of the group as a whole: and 
perhaps most damaging of all, 10) the 
fact that there has apparently been little 
accumulation of sophistication and wis- 
arrying out such studies. Taken 
findings 


well-matched 


al groups are being 


dom in ¢ 


together these 


constitute a 


AWARD WINNER 


Appleton-Century-Crofts is pleased to announce that the 
first Century Psychology Series Award for a distinguished 
manuscript in psychology has been presented to 


DR. BERNARD RIMLAND of San Diego, California 


for his study of Kanner's syndrome of apparent autism. In 
this unusually significant monograph, which will be pub- 
lished probably in the summer of 1963, Dr. Rimland reviews 
early infantile autism, proposes a theory which accounts for 
early infantile autism as the consequence of a specific cog- 
nitive defect, and finally enlarges the theory by showing that 
the assumed brain damage is consistent with a broad range 
of findings in the fields of normal and abnormal personality 
and intelligence. f 


Dr. Rimland is the Director of the Personnel Measurement 
Research Department of the U. S. Naval Personnel Research 
Activity in San Diego. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, publisher of The Century Psychology Series. 
edited by Richard M. Elliott, Kenneth MacCorquodale, and Gardner Lind. 
zev, offers an annual prize of $1500 in cash and a favorable contract for 
publication to the author whose manuscript provides a significant original 
contribution to the field of psychology. The deadline for submitting entries 
1963 award is October 1. Questions concerning the aw ) i 


: ard or manu- 
ments should be sent directly to the publisher. à 


for the 
script require 


APPLETON - CENTURY - CROFTS 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


34 WEST 33RD. STREET, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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damaging criticism of the whole body 
of research, a damage which is not 


mitigated by Lindzey's corresponding 
list of contributions. 
As someone identified with cross- 


cultural personality research I would 
like to be able to controvert Dr. Lind- 
zey's critique and defend the legitimacy 
of what has been done. In all honesty, 
however, I must say that his points 
seem to me to be essentially just and 
correct. If his demands are occasionally 
contradictory, as when he seems to ask 
for both independence from contamina- 
tion by and full consideration of rele- 
vant ethnographic materials, or occa- 
sionally somewhat rigid as when he asks 
people to produce materials or analyses 
that are irrelevant to their particular 
problems, there can be little doubt that 
his charges are substantially correct. 

In mitigation it can be claimed that 
some of these problems are inherent in 
the use of projective techniques any- 
where, something Dr, Lindzey acknowl- 
edges, and that other problems have to 
do with the fact that cross-cultural per- 
sonality research has been done largely 
by anthropologists who are relatively 
untrained in the more rigorous criteria 
of psychological research and, more 
significantly, are professionally un- 
equipped to deal with the extremely 
difficult problems encountered in this 
kind of research. We are still awaiting 


the serious entry of the psychologist into 
this field and while Dr. Lindzey’s cri- 
tique correctly represents the psychol- 
ogist's understanding of all that is wrong 
with what has been going on, it 


also 
represents our failure thus far to make 


any significant. positive. contribution to 
the solution of problems, We can expect 
the anthropologist to do more careful 
research work, but it is not reasonable 


that we expect him to solve our b; 


asic 
problems for us, 


W 


We do not worry about being re- 


spected in the towns through which we 
pass. But if we are going to remain in 
one for a certain lime, we do worry, 
How long does this have to be? 


—PascaL 


WwW 
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Some Psyche for the Soma 


A. H. Chapman 


Management of Emotional Disorders: A Manual for Physicians. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1962. Pp. vii + 259. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Duane Di 


The author, A. H. Chapman, is a physi- 
cian who obtained both his undergrad- 
uate and medical degrees at Yale. He 
had psychiatric training at Washington 
University School of Medicine in St. 
Louis, and has published clinical articles 
on a wide variety of psychiatric sub- 
jects. Presently, among other things, 
he is Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 
at the University of Kansas School of 
Medicine. The reviewer, Duane Denney, 
is also a psychiatrist, now functioning 
as an instructor at the University of 
Oregon Medical School. His clinical in- 
terests have involved him primarily with 
psychiatric consultation services to the 
general hospital. His intellectual and 
research interests range from electro- 
physiology to social psychology. At the 
moment, in addition to teaching, he 
describes himself as engaging “in var- 


ious pokings and probings of the th 
mus and cortex 


an attempt to 
mechanisms inv 
ditioning.” 


ala. 
of felix domesticus in 
identify some of the 
olved in classical con- 


D: Crapman’s book should prove 
useful to all practicing. physicians 


and to those behavioral Scientists and 
other allied. professionals who are 
terested in the role of 
factors in illness, The 
found it necessary 
of discussion of 


in- 
Psychological 
author obviously 
to limit the depth 
many specific 
but succeeded in his princiipal aim of 
helping the ^... busy physician who is 
treating many patients,” and to "stick 


to concrete suggestions and specific 
advice.” 


topics, 


The book, in keeping with its su 


. bject, 
Is extremely 


broad in its coverage. The 


first and. largest. portion of the discus- 
sion is devoted to the treatment of the 
non-psychotic disorders as defined in 
the American Psychiatric Association's 
Standard Nomenclature of Diseases. 
Little attempt is made to discuss psy- 


chodynamic considerations « 


ept in 


those few areas where the cian is 


advised to 


phy: 
attempt exploratory 
psychotherapy. Even here the 


wisely avoids | 


some 
author 
chiatric jargon and 
needlessly complicated formulations. 
His discussion of the levels of dys- 
function in psychosomatic illness is a 
good example of a simple model which 
not only helps the physician and the 
patient understand current thinking 
about these disorders, but almost auto- 
matically suggests a rational and often 
simple treatment program. For instance, 
peptic ulcer may be considered a dis- 
case which can be understood as a dys- 
function at any one or all of six differ- 
ent levels: (1) the breakdown of the 
gastric mucosa in the 


presence of 
chronic hyperemia, hypermotility, and 
hypersecretion, (2) increased activity in 
the vagus nerve which produces changes 
in the gastric mucosa, (3) a dysfunction 
produced at the level of the brain stem 
where various autonomic functions are 
coordinated, (4) a dysfunction at the 
level of the symbolic and integrative 
activities of the central nervous system, 
(5) difficulties at the level of the inter- 
personal transactions. between the pa- 
tient and important persons in his life, 
or (6) distressing personality problems 
in the lives of important other persons 
in his interpersonal environment. 

The last part of the book represents 


an attempt to help the physician with 


the enormous number of problems 


2% 


which inevitably come to his attention 
but do not fit any particular psych r 
diagnostic category. Such problems in- 
clude marital discord, sexual incom- 
patibility, childhood and adolescent be- 
havior problems, and difficulties inher- 
ent in aging. In this portion of the book 
the author has inserted also some com- 
ments on the types of psychiatric orien- 
tation usually encountered among psy- 


chiatric consultants, and some comments 
on interviewing technique. It is inevi- 
table, because of the range of this dis- 
cussion, that the book loses some of the 
succinet and clearly utilitarian style that 


the initial chapters, but the 


marks 
author's recommend 
sible and. practical. For 
candidly suggested that, ^... - 
spankings are worse than none at à 3 - 
spanking should be ad- 
buttocks with a 
hair 


ations remain plau- 


xample, it is 
inadequate 


An effective 
ministered on the bare 
short hard object...such as a 
. The child can be turned. over 
while the parents other leg 
amp the child's struggling 
legs down.. . The spanking should be 
ith an attitude of firm execu- 
with perhaps a touch 


brush . 
one knee 
is used to cl 


given w 
tion of justice, à pel 
of justified indignation. 

One deficiency in the book concerns 
the discussion of the role of allied FA 
fessionals (clinical psychologists, — 

5 , vsum 
workers, public health nurses physi 
vocational rehabilitation 
al aid advisors, and many 


therapists, 
counselors, leg ndn 
others). They are mentioned only > pe 
Ipful in the rehabilitation of E 
patient. There 
of evidence to 
and must 


as he 
mentally ill hospitalized 
is a considerable body 
indicate that these groups can cp 
play a large role in the ois a 
non-hospitalized patient et ius 
the Joint Commission on I pel "E 
and Health are to be geen 3 aha 
time for the practitioner w : Eden 
cerned for a large segment © s a 
isabled population 

these prof 
rom them. 

book may ap- 
number of 
s of points 
ost. physt- 
as “the 


prob- 


chiatrically d essional 


gin working with 
groups and learning f 
Certain portions of tt 
to a 

imple 


to n 


nc 


pear condescending 
physician readers. l 
which are self-evident | 
ments such 
the more 
u sjt is better 


has a problem 


cians include state! 
deeper the depression, 
able is a suicide attemp 
to say that the ‘patient 


with alcohol’ than to argue with him 
about whether or not he is an alco- 
holic," or that ^when confronted with 
an organic brain disorder of unclear 
etiology, the physician should explore 
the possibility of exposure to medica- 


tions, patent medical remedies, house- 


hold cleaning substances, heavy metals, 
industrial fumes, etc." 

Since the book will undoubtedly be 
read by phys 
to those p: 
havioral 


ans, it will be of interest 
hologists and other be- 


scientists who are interested 
in the ways that emphasis on psycho- 
social factors in illness and health are 
being disseminated throughout general 


medicine. 


Many Gallic Elephants 


Serge Moscovici 


La Psychanalyse, Son Image et Son 
Public: Étude Sur la Représenta- 
tion Sociale de la Psychanalyse. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1961. Pp. xi + 650. 20 
NF. 


Reviewed by BOHDAN ZAWADZKI 


The author, Serge Moscovici, “Chargé 
des Recherches au Centre Nationale de 
Recherche Scientifique," is a French 
social psychologist who since 1953 has 
been publishing in the Bulletin de Psy- 
chologie and L'Année Psy hologique 
important articles on methodology of 
research in public opinion and attitude 
scales. The reviewer, Bohdan Zawadzki. 
is associate professor of Psychology at 
City College of New York, and was 
introduced in the October, 1961 issue of 
CP, as a man widely traveled and both 
broadly and deeply educated. 


nis book is good news for those 
Tenan with the fate of European 
psychology. It testifies eloquently to the 
vigorous revitalization of social psychol- 
ogy in France. 
s This new volume in the Bibliotheque 
de Psychanalyse et de 
edited by 


Psychologie 


Clinique, Daniel Lagache, 


professor at the Sorbonne, has an am- 
bitious purpose: to open a new area of 
research by applying the concepts and 
methods of empiric 


al social psychology 
to the problems of sociology of knowl- 


edge. 


The central problem of the study is: 


"how does a science become trans- 


formed into its public image?" 


To answer this question the author 
and his s 


uff, after a pilot study, have 
conducted a public 
which 2265 


opinion poll in 
answered at least 
fourteen. questions each. The respond- 
ents constituted a representative sample 
of the Parisian population and several 
specially selected samples ( professionals. 
university students, pupils of vocational 
schools, middle class people, and work- 
ers) stratified 
criteria. 


persons 


according to suitable 


The questions asked aimed at dis- 
closing 1. 


the degree of acquaintance 
with p; 


choanalysis and 2. the variety 
of evaluations with regard to several 
aspects of psychoanalysis, They included 
questions such as: “Accordit to you, 
what is psychoanalysis?", “What does 
one tell his analyst?", “Which practice 
does psychoanaly resemble 
conversation, — confession, 

aa 


narcoanalysis or hypnosis? 


most: 

suggestion, 
> “Can anal- 
ysis change Personality, for good or 


for bad?", “How effective is psycho- 
analysis?”, “Would you undergo anal- 
ysis?”, “What kind of people resort to 
i?", “Do more men or 
to. psychoanalysis?” 


women resort 
and so on. 
The major factual findings 
sented on the whole in a cle 
whenever group differences 
the probability of null hypothes 
duly indicated. (This is still a rare 
novelty in most European Psychological 
writings). The findings are not 
prising: they reflect a 
confusion in the 
degrees of 


are pre- 
ar fashion; 
are stated, 


s ds 


sur- 
state of 
public's 


misinformation, 
variety of re 


utter 
minds, all 


and a wide 
asons for either 


Jection of the doctrine 
plications, To the 
finding is of spe 
frequene i i 

m My with which psycho: 
regarded as an American 
Importation, harmful 
the purpose of a 
American w 


acceptance 
and its ap- 


American reader one 


or re 


cial interest: the great 


analysis is 
invention and 
because it 
djusting 
ay of life 
cally rejected. 


Serves 
the patient to 
which is Merge je 
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Announcing ama 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


by Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University 
Here is a new introductory book—written specifically for the first 
course in psychology. It stresses the scientific and experimental 
nature of psychology. Attempts to present psychology clearly 
and understandably without sacrificing rigor and precision. In- 
cludes a chapter on research methodology—encourages student 
research. Treats operant conditioning procedures and principles. 
Contains summaries of experimental reports from recent litera- 
ture—promotes student understanding of psychological work. 
Integrates chapters on social psychology and personality into 
the scope of general psychology. Unifies all areas of the subject 
by using principles of experimental psychology. A Workbook will 
be available. 
May 1963 approx. 360 pp. Text price: $7.95 


BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
BEHAVIOR: A PROGRAM 


by F. J. McGuigan, Hollins College 


sentation—-a syste- 
ogical events that occur from the point 
eceived, to the point at which the be- 


A well-illustrated text u 
matic tracing of 


he Roanoke Public 


nual will also be availabl i 
I E e containin 
u TAS gathered from testing the program with high d 
T college psychology and biology classes. 

all 1963 Paperbound Text price: $3.95 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Prentice- Hall 


p hnnounces 
A NEW SERIES 


Foundations of Modern Psychology 


gv 


HEC oa 


gone MNN 


HRB WAN) ANANA AL 
A BR VIR, E Ei XS 
DAJI BIE! 32 92777 PT] 


3 A new Prentice-Hall series, edited by Richard S. Lazarus o[ the University of 
A N California at Berkeley. This series offers a new approach to introductory pape 
| eS chology—covering all facets of psychological thought, research, and application 
| ne Each short volume is written on a basic topic by a noted authority. Each field 


with its special issues, methods, and content is presented as an aspect ol tis 
total subject matter. The instructor may choose the subjects he wants to em- 
phasize and present them in the order he desires A few of the titles in thie 
series are listed below s 


Personality and Adjustment Clinical Psychology 
by Richard S. Lazarus by Julian Rotter 
University of California (Berkeley) Ohio State University 
January, 1963 Spring, 1963 

Tests and Measurements Learning 

by Leona Tyler by Sarnoff A. Mednick 
University of Oregon University of Michigan 
January, 1963 Spring, 1963 

The Psychology of Child Development Perception 

by Paul Mussen by Julian Hochberg 
University of California (Berkeley) Cornell University 
Spring, 1963 Spring, 1963 


Social Psychology 
by William W. Lambert 
Cornell University, and 


Wallace E. Lambert 
McGill University 


Each volume—$3.95 text list, case bound; $1.50 text list, Paperbound 


OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST 


sepia ciii Psychology, is Ed. Test Scores and What They Mean 
; dde by H 

by Wayne Dennis, epu , Me the i ^ wer nidi Msi ad 
by Ws repe list $ arch, 1963 Text list: $3 75 

arch, 

. eion Psychotherapy in Our Soci 

_ ological Consul : ociety 

Clinical Psych d mds to Team Practice by Theron Alexander, State University of I 
tsity owa 


A Rationale an 
by Norman Talle 
Northampton, Mass 


nt, Veterans Admin. Hospital Feb 1963 Spectrum IAN Paperbac 
Text list $6.95 Text list $1.95 (paper) Case Wie ie 
“© Bound Q 
Personality: A Behavioral Science 


by E. Earl Baughman and George S. Welsh, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1962 Text list $7 50 


For copies write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. ] 
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The second part of the book is based 
on the content analysis of 1451 articles 
on psychoanalysis which appeared in 
241 popular publications during an une 
specified period of time after 1951. 
Again, the study of this mirror and 
agent of public opinion discloses most 
chaotic conditions; only the Catholic 
and the Communist press present a 
more or less consistent body of opinion. 


The factual findings, which in them- 
selves could have only limited local 
and temporal interest, serve the author 
as an empirical basis for developing an 
intricate network of conceptual distinc- 
tions and hypotheses, valuable in guid- 
ing future research. His theory is con- 
cerned with various aspects (individual, 
Social, linguistic) of the formation of 
the "public image" on any issue, as well 
as with the processes by which such 
image influences individual and 
behavior, The theoretical 


erected by the author is 
sive; 


an 
group 
structure 
truly impres- 
in it lies the greatest value of the 
book. The Scope of this rev 
permit detailed presentation of the 
numerous concepts which the author 
introduces into his theoretical analysi 
It must suffice to call the psychologists" 
attention to the chapter on the cognitive 
aspects of “la représentation sociale," jr 
which the author makes 
use of some of Piaget's 


author's general orientatio 
described as an 


iew does not 


n 
an ingenious 
ideas. The 
n may be best 
original synthesis of 
ideas coming from three m 
from the French socic 
(Durkheim and T. 


and 


ain sources: 
logical tradition 
arde), from Marxism 
from the contempi 


empirical research on 


orary American 

public opinion, 
The empirical study which led to 

quite important theoretical 


results, 
paradoxically, suffe 


ts from one funda- 
mental weakness To study the distor- 
tions in public opinion of the true im 
of anything under consider. 
must state what this true image is, T] 
the author refuses to do, 
implies a cert 


age 


ation, one 


his 
although he 
ain “model,” Even the 
author of the preface, Professor Lagache. 
brings out this difficulty, Undoubtedly 
the popularity of psychoan ; 


alysis raises 
many questions whic 


^h can be answered 
ation of popular mis. 


the objectively 
State of affairs, 


only by confront 


conceptions with 


" ascer- 
tained 


The com plete 
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social psychology of psychoanalysis is 
still to be written. 

This shortcoming of the book does 
not diminish the value of author's pene- 
wating insights and constructive sug- 


gestions with regard to the theory and 
methodology of research in the area of 
public opinion. All interested in that 
area should read the book. The effort 
will be richly rewarded. 


Words, Music and the Brain 


Karl Kleist. Translated by F. J. Fish and J. B. Stanton 


Sensory Aphasia and Amusia: The Myeloarchitectonic Basis. New York: 


Pergamon Press, 1962. Pp. vii + 95. 


5.00. 


Reviewed by Raren M, REITAN 


The author, the late Professor Karl 
Kleist, was at the time of his death in 
1960, Chairman of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, University of Frankfurt am 
Main and Director, Research Institute 
for Brain Pathology and Psychopa- 
thology. He is the author of Gehirn- 
pathologie (1934) and has been de- 
scribed as the last of a great generation 
of famous German clinical neuro psy- 
chiatrists. The reviewer, Ralph Reitan 
received his 1950 PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and stayed on there 
to teach for a while before moving to 
the Indiana University Medical Center 
where he still is teachi His title is 
Professor of Psychology (Neurology) 
and Director, Section of N 
ogy, Indiana University 


europsychol- 
Medical Center, 
A primary interest, developed while he 
was working with br 
in World War IT, 


chological effects 


ain-injured soldiers 
concerns the psy- 
» including aphasia, of 
brain lesions, He has published exten- 
sively on the subject and has written 
on it for the 1962 edition of the Annual 
Review of Psychology. 


T: GERMAN tradition of detailed 


specificity in postulated rel 


ationships 
between 


and the 
sions has re- 


aphasic 


sym ptoms 
location of critic. 


al brain le 
ceived another contribution in this small 
volume. The author's 
correlate clinical 
with areas of q 
hemispheres 


interest is to 
symptoms of aphasia 
amage in the cerebral 


and, more especially. 


> with 
regions, subregions, 
temporal lobes, 


myeloarchitectonic 


and areas of the 


The cytoarchitectonic structure of the 
cerebral cortex, in terms of the detail 
which has been claimed, has received 
serious criticism regarding the reliability 
with which morphological differences in 
cell bodies provide a valid basis for 
differentiation. of specific areas. ( Bailey 
and von Bonin; Lashley and Clark). 
While similar iidation 
have not been done with regard to 
mycloarchitectonic areas, one would ex- 
pect the results to be at least as equiv- 
ocal because of somewhat more diffi- 
cult staining problems with cell fibers 
as compared to cell bodies. Neverthe- 
less, Kleist uses the myeloarchitectonics 
of the temporal lobe (a clas 


Crows studies 


sification of 
differences in fiber structure into 7 re- 
gions, subdivided into 20 subr gions, 
further subdivided into 60 areas) in his 
attempt to discern which areas were in- 


volved in patients with sensory aphasia. 

Each of the patients used for illus- 
trative purposes had extensive brain 
lesions, although in some they were 
principally restricted to the left tem- 
poral lobe. Careful mycloarchitectonic 
studies had been performed in every 
instance. Even if we were to assume 
perfect reliability, validity, and gen- 
erality of these descriptions of the brain 
lesions, serious would still 
exist with respect to the clinico-path- 
ological correlations. In some patients 
death occurred soon after the brain was 
damaged whereas in one 
proximately 20 years int 
in the brain lesions a 
cal symptoms over 
uncontrolled with 


problems 


instance ap- 
ervened. Changes 
nd in the clini- 
long periods of time. 
respect to. temporal 


Psychology im the Making 
Histories of Selected Research Problems 
edited by LEO POSTMAN, University of California, Berkeley 


truly ingenious idea of presenting a series of “case studies” of problems 
The truly dramatic suspense inevitably absent in the usual histories of 
produces = In each of the chapters, selected for their topical interest, 
poster <2 e runs the gauntlet of evidence and counter-evidence . . 
erro antidote to the static complacency of textbooks. 
n 


— Rudolf Arnheim, Sarah Lawrence College 
1962; 828 pages; $9.00 text 


lmtrocduction to 
tne Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 
by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 
: d by 31 numbered boxes that feed the student gems of historical 
: regi Poets pronouncements about Statistics, this text provides a 
pleasant introduction to the subject. For reasons easy to appreciate, I like 


he organization. It begins with its feet on the ground in the theory of meas- 
sees and goes all the way to the theory of decision. 
ure 


—Stanley S. Stevens, Harvard U 
1962; 431 pages; $7.00 text 


filements of Psychology 


by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 
both of the University of California, Berkeley 


is is without a doubt a superior text in ever 
gms 3 written and theoretically consistent 
uim ine innovations, e.g., the “box” preser 
i egrated treatment of physiology . , . 


a 
-a 


niversity 


y way. It is probably the most 
book in the field today. It 


aie ntation of actual experiments 


presents § : 
in 
and the —Lee Sechrest, 


758 pages: $7.00 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue 


Northwe stern Univer sity 


College Department New York 22 | 


luccm m c 
MEE | 
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correlations, constitute inescapable but 
extremely complex problems. 

The clinical evaluation of aphasic 
symptoms of the illustrative. patients 
leaves much to be desired. These evalu- 
ations appear to be based principally on 
casual interpersonal contacts of a num- 
ber of physicians with the patients 
rather than upon standardized examina- 
administered to- each patient. 
While this is quite understandable, since 
some of the patients were evaluated 
during the 19th century, the aim of 
establishing valid clinico-pathological 
correlations is hampered. 


tions 


In the clinico-pathological correla- 
tions in individual patients Kleist fre- 
quently draws specific conclusions that 
appear to derive from his expectations 
rather than from fully adequate evi- 
dence. In discussing patient Pitt (p. 50), 


he says, for example: “There is only 
limited involveme: 


nt of the second tem- 
poral convolution in the upper border 
of the territory of the subregio caudo- 
dorsalis, It is clear, therefore, that this 
region also has nothing to do with dis- 
turbance of the repetition of speech." 
This instance illustrates the problem of 
generalizing from Specifically selected 
individual cases, A proper design should 
provide an equal sampling 
for inclusion of p: 
dence of lesion loc 
deficit, 


Opportunity 
atients with coinci- 
ation and behavioral 
of patients with damage of the 


in question but without the be- 
havioral deficit, of patients with lesions 
in other are; 


‘as but with the 
deficit, and of patients with 
other areas but without 
deficit. The conse! 


area 


behavioral 
lesions. in 
the behavioral 
quences of disregard 
of such necessary comparisons lead 
Kleist to postulate what appear to be 
arguments of cony 
clinical findings, 
not hesitate to postulate right 
lobe dominance for speech 
hension and left. frontal 
nance for speech expression 
ular patient whe 
pathological 
inde 


enience to interpret his 
For example, he does 
temporal 
compre- 
lobe 
in a partic- 
D this suits his clinico- 
rationale, *ven though no 
pendent criteria for such a postulate 
are present in the case of this patient 
as compared with others in which such 
a postulate is not invoked. In the same 
area of investigation, Speech and Brain- 
Mechanisms, by Penfield and Roberts 
Stands in Striking contrast to this type of 
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domi- 


permissiveness in interpretation. 

Kleist offers many conclusions con- 
cerning the dependence of receptive 
language and musical functions upon 
the integrity of myeloarchitectonic re- 
One may 
agree with Sir Russell Brain, in his brief 
introduction to this volume, that, “His 


gions, subregions, and arc 


analysis of their (the patients psy- 


chological disorders is always stimulat- 


ing and his stress upon mveloarchitec- 
tonics may challenge those who do not 
accept 


his interpretation to provide a 


better one of a structural organization 
which may well possess an important 


functional significance. 


Into the Depths of Management 


Chris Argyris 


Interpersonal Competence and Org 


anizational Effectiveness. Homewood, 


Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 1962. Pp. vii + 292. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Jack R. Ginn 


The author, Chris Argyris, Professor in 
the School of Engineering at Yale Uni- 
versity, has long been interested in the 
complexity of organizations. He is the 
author of Personality and Organization, 
and Understanding Organizational Be- 
havior (CP, August 1960, 5, 272). The 
reviewer, Jack R. Gibb, has had at least 
an equally long and equally pervasive 
interest in group and organizational 
Phenomena. He has kept his research 
interests alive while teaching at Brig- 


ham Young University and at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and while holding 


appointments as Research Professor at 
the Fels Group Dynamics Center, and 


as Director of Research for the N. 
Education Association’s 


ing Laboratory. 
chologist in prir 
time is presenil 


ational 
National Train- 
Now a consulting psy- 
vate practice, part of his 
y occupied on a project, 
sponsored by the office of Naval Re- 
search, to study defensive behavior in 
small groups. 


HIS BOOK is likely to lead to produc- 
T controversy. Reported is a study 
designed to test a controversial theory 
and a controversial method of manage- 
ment development. The writing is in- 
isive. The issues are clearly drawn and 
central to both managerial Practice and 
to the development of managers, The 
conclusions are challenging. The reac- 
tions to the book are like 


rly to be polar. 


> 


Argyris is one of an articulate 


group 
behavioral 


of scientists. and 
ment consultants who have 


manage- 


formulated 
theories. of management. that 


both comfortable practices 
tional a 


challenge 
and tradi- 
ssumptions in the field of man- 
agement. His statements of theory have 
been inventive, imaginative, and bold. 
Always challenging, sometimes 


intem- 
perate, his statements have induced bi- 
modal 


reactions. ranging from ardent 


militant. rejection. 


acceptance to 


Argyri 


S latest book is a report of an 
attack upon a critical problem: the re- 
lationships between interpersonal. com- 
petence and organizational effectiveness. 
The book many 
limitations, 


has 


strengths, some 


and will be provocative to 
Several varieties of reader, 
Viewed as 


à contribution to theory, 
the 


book is Provocative and helpful. 
Stemming from a tradition in psychol- 
OBY represented by such 
Rogers, Maslow, Sullivan 
his model relentlessly 
Presents the implic 


Persons as 
and Fromm, 
and cryptically 


ations of the devel- 


opmental, interpersonal, and phenom- 
enological Psychologies for managerial 
Practice, His model is heuristic, sus- 
ceptible to 


empirical test, 
upon a 


selected 
which an increasing 


and Practitioners th 
sonality 


and places 


focus ftue 


variables 
number of theorists 
ink critical to 
and organization the 

Viewed as 
trial 


per- 
ory. 
a case study of an 


indus- 
consulting e 


Xperience, the book 


will be illuminating to a growing group 
of behavioral scientists who are building 
rch relationships with 


and res 
industry, His diagnosis of the top man- 
am of a large corporation is 


action 


agement t 


particularly penetrating and will have 


a valid ring to experienced consultants 


"con- 


and to a growing body of theo i 
scious executives. He gives informative 
and convincing protocols of a selected 
group of eleven executives who are un- 


dergoing T group training. 


V, 


suffers from the many apn 

| i srhaps necessarily 

limitations that are perhaps nect M 
i search in large or- 

incident to action research in larg . 

y until the client 


¿wep as action research, the study 


anizations, particula 
ganizations, [ i 
i ^ ul * point 

system is suitably developed to the p 
s it ri r S “Sons. 
where conditions permit rigorous d signs 
ic compromise 


Arg makes a s en 
between the demands of a consultant 
client relationship and the requirements 

s was indi- 


of experimental design. : 3 
r, the model (derived from 


cated ear Gi n 
his theory) and the training methoc 
(the experimental treatment) are e ch 
controversial. Readers who are initially 
ntered 


sympathetic tọ his growth-c n : 
theory and who are favorably orientec 
toward the laboratory method of ye 
ing will find much to corroborate f ri 
views. Critics who are unfavorably d 
posed. toward. the assumptions ine 
lying his model or who have a € 
orientation toward T group es d 
both, may find the design and the find- 
ings less than. satisfying. mv 

"The total situation requires Mh ka 
same person be the theorist, ge 
cian, consultant, interviewer, p E 
analyst, The author is ripas mee 
limitation and cites sev al wi oe > 
taken to mitigate the possible ‘ E As 
this personal variable. A pope 
Roger Harrison, was asked g ^ à m. 
independent administration of the y 


ole s ne to the ex- 
"tory instrument 
Role Repertory instr b 


perimental and. control group as sd = 
sible check on the observer bias. I gra 
son's findings are suggestive but cire 
cal. The members of the paci 
group (those having T group be aa 
did increase somewhat their ae 
to describe each other in interpersona 
terms after training, a finding that cor- 


io 4 i E 
roborates a. prediction from the model 


However, the members did not transfer 


this tendency. to. desc 
not members of the training group. 


criptions of. persons 


In major instances the results tend to 
corroborate earlier. findings in studies 
assessing the effects of the laboratory 
method upon interpersonal competence 
and upon behavior within organizations. 
Tt would perhaps have strengthened the 
findings to have compared them with 
data from the Mile: 
Soar, Buchanan, or Weschler studies 
on T groups. Such a comparison would 
have been illuminating to the readers, 


such studies as 


would have added some corroborative 
strength. to the findings, and would per- 
haps have influenced the interpretation 
of the data. 

Because the book was written for a 
non-professional audience, many details 
of interest to the behavioral scientist 
A complicated series of 
questionnaires, behavioral ol 


are omitted. 
servations, 
and interviews are used at critical stages 
throughout. the consultation, diagnosi 
training, and post-tr; 
The data interesting, 
often quite convincing, but necessarily 
fragmentary. The methodologist would 
find it helpful to examine in 


ining consultation, 


presented are 


more 
detail the other items on the question- 
naire the protocols 


from 


$ the inter- 
views, the statistical analyses of the data, 
and the detailed interview schedule, 
The study has programmatic impli- 
cations. Constructs such as trust, ope! 
and 
defined in 


A model ¢ 


ne authent 


y are not easily 
isfying operational terms, 
s suggestive and a 
as that. presented in the. book 
multiple and rigorous 
empirical test. The study reported 
courageous exploratory test that 
the door to much re 

The book makes a major contribu- 
tion to a problem of critic. 


ignificant 

requires 
measurements 
is a 
opens 
arch, 


al significance 
to applied behavioral science, It 
be widely read and will create 
petus to further research 
building. 


will 
an im- 
and theory 


There is hardly a more direct 


way to 
encourage the grasp of the essence of a 
method than by following a recapitula- 


tion of its evolution. 


—ANator Rapoport 


w 


Progressively 
Longitudinal 


Margaret Willis. With a chapter by 
Lou L. Labrant 


The Guinea Pigs After Twenty 
Years. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961, Pp. xv + 340. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by Everyy WESTREM 


The author, Margaret Willis, is an his- 
torian who has been associated with 
Ohio State's University School since 


1932. Evelyn Westrem, the reviewer, re- 
ceived her master's degree from the 
University of Southern California and 
now works as a 


social scientist in the 
Educational Research Division of the 
System Dev 


elopment Corporation, She 
has, and does things about, a special 
interest in remedial reading and in 


automated teaching, 


Ta BOOK, The Guinea Pigs After 

20 Years, is a unique follow-up of 
a special educational Program instituted 
at the University School at Ohio State 
Univer "y in the 1930s, a program 
following the Philosophies for curricu- 
lum development of John Dewey 
Boyd Bode, f 

The 


based 


and 


data on 
were 


which the 
obtained from 
class of 1938, 
class 
Aphical que 
Personal interviews were 
the 45 students 


report is 
the entire 
Fifty-two of 
returned 


graduating 
the 55 members bio- 
and extended 
conducted with 
who had been in the 
program for three or More years, Since 
subjects of the study evidenced a 
of L Q's (71-170 
background, 
than sele 


stionnaires, 


range 
and diversity 
education 
ems to 


in 
rather 
account for the 


special 

ction se 

results, 
The the 


sis of the study 
best in à 


the author's 
high-school 

zation is worth the 
results which 


can be stated 
words; If 
curriculum reorganj- 


effort, it should have 


: owi 
basic 4 


a are apparent in the adul 
MMS f the a 1 inis 
pd Students who experi 
: : Xperience 
' € follow-up, then, was an aut 
ba i, an alten 
Pelate reported aspeeps qr » 
OD the 
111 


adult living of the "guinea pigs" with 
their high-school experience. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I provides background informa- 


When a new program is instituted 
on an experimental basis, investigators 
are often anxious about. future impair- 
ment of the student, Willis’ examination 


of such students should help to allay 
this 


of the Administrative and Support Sec- 
tion of Educational Research and De- 
velopment in the Research Directorate 
at SDC. One may now refer to him. 
with both ty and accuracy. as a 
human factors scientist. 


tion about the students, describes the 
educational program, and details the 
method of collecting and analyzing the 
follow-up data. Part II presents the 
data, classified and compared with other 
research studies. Part III describes the 
philosophy of the University School 


brei 


pre-experimental fear, the 
“guinea pigs” apparently lost little, and 
perhaps gained much, from their service 
as subjects. 


since 


s T TEN 
p" rssoR Van Dalen indicates. tw 


ec [1 g s V Ses i riting his 
rim ourposes for writing 
If educati mal goals are more than primary pury 


iti rve ds imer for the 
r liat it j ritical that educa- book; it is to serve as a ges ds 
Immedia CS, 1 IS € B i i d is i sigs ail ae T " x 
: potential researcher a 
i ich i iona rograms be evaluated by suc- |] 4 dog 
" B WC "ich its tonal programs be evaluz M AMBAS nad nie ii 
d summarizes the ways in which i ? dedi onn pee A ena ve . 
di and goals were evidenced in the ceeding studies of this caliber, The : bil nd EAIA qe 
values Í als e C -< 3 S g ] sd. ird : z 
: lult living patterns of the students detail and rigor evidenced here make de 
adu ving patterns e S. 
The hazards involved 


in attempting the book a genuine contribution to edu- 
i cational research, Many more of the 


same would certainly contribute to the 
needed of 


goals of educational systems. 


search, In the opinion of this reviewer, 
such a treatment are obvious to anyone 


who has summarized questionnaire and 
interview data. Willis does not minimize 
the problems encountered. She explicitly 


the book will be successful in achieving 
the first objective but will be less suc- 


mination cessful in reaching the second. In writ 
re-examinatic 


long-term 


i is e ` iz 7 
ing for the researcher, it is essential te 


declares her personal biases which might 
have influenced the interpretation 
classification of responses, 
comparisons are made w 
Veys. Many categories 
the University School 
are compared w 
children and 


Princeton class 
the similarities a 


and 
Frequent 
ith other sur- 


of responses of 
"guinea pigs” 
ith Terman's gifted 
with a survey of the 
of 1944; in every case 
nd differences are noted 
so the reader is permitted to judge the 
appropriateness of the compa 

cedures and 
sufficiently to 


isons. Pro- 
techniques are detailed 
enable investigators to 
collate future studies with her 

It is impossible te 
data tabulated in 


data. 

? summarize the 
Some 63 tables in 
a short review, However, it seems clear 
that the “guinea Pigs” compare favor. 
ably with Stoups reported in other re- 
Search studies, The achievement of the 
educational “guinea Pigs,” as expressed 
by higher degrees and honors earned 
^n college, surpassed Terman’s gifted 
children. Their median income at the 


reporting date was equivalent to the 
Princeton class of 1944. In general 


inal study 
4 specia] 


in 
unquestionable, 
as this have 


For Educating 
Educational Researchers 


Deobold B. Van Dalen. With two 
chapters by William J. Meyer 


Understanding Educational Re- 
search: An Introduction. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. xi 
+ 332. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Rosen L, EGBERT 
Deobold Van Dalen, 
thor here, 
education fri 


the Principal au- 
received his doctorate 


om the University of Michi- 
gan and, since 1946 has been Professor 
of Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. William J. Meyer, contributor 


to the book, is a Syracuse PhD who is 


ssor of Psychology 
at Pittsburgh, The 


in 


nell to his Present po. 
a Sion 
with the System Development Corpora 
tion, he taught at Ut 


» Present 
1, is that of Head 


include d 


tils and depth of presenti- 
tion that are beyond the interests and 
background of most classroom teachers. 
Van Dalen and in 
doing has written a valuable research 
methods text, 


has done this 


so 


but one which will prob- 
ably have little appeal to the teacher. 

Traditionally, educational 
has not been adequately financed, In 
the past, this deficiency has been 
flected by 
ology 


research 


re- 
a shortage of good method- 
texts and Competent researchers. 
However, during the past thirty 
in part as a result of incr 
foundation and government 
Support, real strides have been made in 
the quality and sophistication of educa- 
tional research, A comparison of such 
research reported 


years, 
at least reased 


financial 


as 
today with 
thirties re 


in the journals 
that reported during the 
als a marked improve- 
ment in contro], design, and statistical 
analysis, 


In a similar m 
methods of e 
undergone 


anner, texts describing 
ducational research 
a significant me 

From pedantic 
tions 


have 


amorphosis. 
and superfici 


al descrip- 
of surveys and 


questionnaires, 


these books have progressed 


lating and signific 
cational research 
eral scientific ende; 


the importance 
within a fr 


to stimu- 
ant discussions of edu- 
as a part of the gen- 
avor and have stressed 


of conducting research 
amework of theory, 


' Professor Van Dalen’s book is another 
orw should be of consider- 


an aid in the 
researc 


ard step and 
able value as 
Preparation of 
cation, 


academic 
h workers in edu- 


HARPER & ROW > PUBLISHERS 


18||17 


announces 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TIME 


Paul Fraisse 


This new text studies all forms of behavior by which man adapts to change in time. Revised and 
updated for its translation from the F rench, The Psychology of Time is based on data furnished by 
physiological psychology, companaiwe psychology, experimental, social, genetic, and pathological 
psychology and psychoanalysis, as well as the thoughts of the philosophers on time. Complete 


bibliography. Coming in May. 


just published 


BITION and CHOICE 


A Neurobehavioral Approach to Problems of 


Plasticity in Behavior 
Solomon Diamond, Richard S. Blavin, & 
Florence Rand Diamond 
Principles governing nervous inhibition are stated 
and then applied to problems of plasticity in be- 
havior. including clinical problems of mental defect. 
and anxiety. as well as funda- 


behavior disorder. 
formula- 


mental theoretical issues. The result is the 
new scheme for conceptualization of the 


tion of a 
456 pp. $6.50. 


organization of behavior. 


PSYCHOLOGY: The Science 
of Mental Life 
George A. Miller 


iture and development of the 


A survey of the na ! 
this provocative text concen- 


science of psychology. s € 
trates on key topics in the historical order in which 
psychologists developed them. The book is selective: 
more technical and applied aspects are omitted. 
Biographical essays and descriptions of contributions 
of important men. 400 pp. Text Ed.: $4.95 ( avail- 
able for quantity sale to schools and colleges only). 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS, 49 E. 33d şt. 


CHILD DEVELOPME 
and PERSONALITY 


Second Edition 
Paul Henry Mussen, John Janeway Conger & 
Jerome Kagan 


This revised text discusses the development of the 
child from birth through adolescence. with emphasis 
on personality and the interaction of motivational 
and intellectual processes. The development of two 
boys is traced throughout the book by the use of 
observational material from the Fels Research In- 
stitute. Revision of the principles of learning: sum- 
marization of the work of Piaget: many tables and 
illustrations. 625 pp. $7.25 i 


INTRODUCTION to 
APPLIED STATISTICS 
John G. 


Peatman 


This text is designed to give the 


: student and re- 
searcher the basie statistical tools 


for explorati 
; 3 : ration 
and discovery in the field of psychology 


Statistica 
methods are organized in rel oi 


ation to the three gen- 
data the 
to work with. viz. that of countal 
and of measurables. 458 pp. $7.95 


eral kinds of statistical 
s student will ne 
ved 


N.Y. ] 6, N.Y 
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Understanding Educational Rescarch 
is of particular value in depicting edu- 
cational research as a part of the gen- 
eral scientific. enterprise. In chapters 
devoted to “Methods of Acquiring 
Knowledge,” “General Concepts Con- 
cerning the Method," and 
"Nature of Observation," discussions of 
such topics as “deduction,” "induction," 


Scientific 


sumptions underlying the scientific 
method" and “the goals of science" are 
more complete than is typical in educa- 
tional research books 


Many references 
are made to examples from education. 


The research novice will also find 
superior discussions of "printed re- 
sources," "library skills,” and “patterns 
of historical research." He will find 


much less help in selecting or develop- 
ing the "tools of research." Here the 
discussion. is superficial. Furthermore, 
there is a lack of information concern- 
ing development of such recent research 
aids and techniques as the digital com- 
puter and simulation methods. 

Two somewhat uncommon features 
are the two chapters on statistics, by 
William J. Meyer, also of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and a series of excellent 
appendices giving examples of 
significant topics as “constructing a 
theoretical framework," in which the 
author utili 
T'eachers; 


such 


s Ryan's Characteristics of 
“hypothesis 
the consequences; and 
“criticism of a theory." The chapters 
on statistics, dealing with 
statistics" 


construction; 
"deducing 


"descriptive 
and "inferential statistics" ap- 
pear sound but are so brief that 


à : the 
discussion might better have 


been re. 
stricted to uses and limitations of statis- 
tics rather than to attempt. presentation 
of computational procedures, 

Several contrasts appear in the 
quality of the content and format of 
this. book, Obviously a great de 
thought went into org 
interpretation of 
through 


al of 
anization and the 
this organization 
headings in the 
à this complete presenta- 
tion of organization is not apparent in 
the very brief Table of Contents. On 
the other hand, the index is we 
The text itself runs the 
far too much detail. e.g. 
“improving note taking,” 
ing omissions such 
chapter summaries, 


meaningful 
text. However, 


ll done, 
gamut from 
ten pages on 
to rather strik- 


as the absence of 
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Despite some weaknesses, Understand- 
ing Educational Research is a fine ad- 
dition to the field and should contribute 
significantly to the training of future 
educational researchers. However, it will 
probably accomplish less than is in- 
tended in improving the knowledge and 
attitudes of classroom teachers toward 
educational research. 


On the 
Ancient Art 
of Rating 


Thomas Whisler and Shirley F. 
Harper (Eds.) 


Performance Appraisal: Research 
and Practice. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1962. Pp. 
v 593. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Wayne K. KIRCHNER 


The first author, Thomas Whisler, is 
a specialist in the field of industrial 
relations and is now Associate Professor 
of Industrial Relations in the University 
of Chicago's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. Shirley Harper, his collaborator 
here, is a librarian presently in charge 
of the library of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University of Chicago. 
Wayne K. Kirchner is an industrial 
psychologist who did his graduate work 
with Donald Paterson at the University 
of Minnesota and who, since 1956. has 
held both research and managerial posi- 
tions, not concurrently, with the Minne- 


sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


TE is an excellent book, not only 
for people who know nothing about 
performance appraisals and ratings, but 
also for people who do. 
the book appears to be another collec- 
tion of readings, but in addition to the 
readings that have been collected, 
authors also spend some 
across their 


At first glance, 


the 
time putting 
own viewpoint on perform- 
ance appraisals and also present 


i I case 
history information 


about actual com- 


pany experience with performance ap- 
I 


yet it is 


prai It is a handy reference source. 


also a book that presents some 
interesting future of 
performance appraisals in industry. 
The 
written by such stalwarts as Donald G. 
Paterson and Arthur. Kornhauser back 


thoughts on the 


readings range from articles 


in the early 20s to modern. critiques 
of performance appraisals such as Doug 
MeGregor’s, particular 


quarrel on the part of the reviewer 


There is no 


with the readings that were selected, It 
is interesting, however, while browsing 
through these readings to discover that 
many of the things that we talk about 


today in the rating and appraisal ar 


were talked about forty years, and in 


some cases considerably long 


ago. 

“Deja vu? operates very nicely in 
Of the 
point out, there is evidence of ratings 
being carried on as far back as 221 A.D. 


this area. course, as authors 


Unfortunately, some eighteen: hundred 
sull 


problems of ob- 


year old problems of rating— are 
nagging away today 
jectivity, for example. 

In any case, the authors are highly 
positive toward performance appraisals 
and their use. In addition they make 
some suggestions as to how performance 
appraisals might be used more effec- 
tively that serious 
psychologist is probably going to find 


and it ds here the 


his most. enjoyment. For example, the 


authors have suggested very 


y strongly 
that an appraisal plan or system has to 
have some kind of control feature built 
into it and they have suggested further 
that for ger 
best control is seniority. In other words. 


non-manz 


personnel the 


it appears that the authors are suggest- 
ing that ratings or appraisals are not 


always necessary, particularly on jobs 


where there is little differentiation 


among the people doing the jobs. This 
view is probably correct but many per- 


sonnel men will shake their head 


about it. 

Again, then, this book is a well col- 
lected set of readings, with fairly well 
done case history materials, plus a 
statement of the 
thoughts and predictions. con- 
cerning the general field of performance 


appraisal. This reviewer liked it 


thoughtful. summary 


authors 


i Ke 
thinks most. industrial psychologists 


most personnel people, in fact 


and 
, will too. 
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WILEY Wy BOOKS 


SCIENTIFIC CREATIVITY: Its Recognition and Development 
Edited by Calvin W. Taylor, Unive rsity of Utah; and Frank Barron, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Selected. papers from the Proceedings of the First, Second, and Third 
University of Utah Conferences: “The Identification of Creative Scientific Talent,” sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation. In these papers, leading psychologists report 
on their pioneering efforts to define the criteria and characteristics of scientific talent. They 
provide a rich source of suggestions for future research and speculation 7963. 419 pages. 
$7.95. 
A GUIDE TO PROGR MED INSTRUCTION 
By Jerome P. Lysaught and Clarence M. Williams, both of the College of Education, 
University of Rochester. Learn how to develop your own programmed instructional unit 
with this timely and useful guide. It offers teachers in all fields concrete suggestions on: 


selecting a unit for programming — defining the learners who will use the materials — 
stating the objectives in behavioral terms — choosing an appropriate program model — 
constructing actual items in sequence — editing and reviewing those items — and evaluat- 


ing the results. 1963. 180 pages. $3.95. 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUES— Second Edition 


By William G. Cochran, Harvard University. This new edition of a well-known text and 
reference discusses. the techniques appropriate for the handling of any common type of 
survey, whether in business, market r e: rch, opinion research, medical science, sociolo or 
agriculture. It explains the methods suitable for both small-scale and large-scale surveys. For 
each technique, the type of sampling problem to which it is related is considered, with 
frequent numerical illustrations from actual surveys. The second edition contains a new 
chapter on stratification, several new sections on specialized s cal methods, a summary 
of recent research on sampling, and many new problems and exercises. 1963. 413 pages. $9.95. 


THE MENTAL PATIENT COMES HOME 

By Howard E. Freeman, Brandeis University; and Ozzie G. Simmons, University of Colo- 
rado. This book is the result of a large-scale research study of psychiatric rehabilitation bv 
the Community Health Project at the Harvard School of Public Health, with the support of 
grants by the Professional Services Branch and the National Institute of Mental Health. It 
describes the posthospital experiences and levels of rehabilitation of 649 mental patients 
with the objective of. determining the factors that affect their behavior and performance 
after they return home. 7963. 309 pages. $7.95. SE 


MEASUREMENT IN PERSONALITY AND COGNITION 


Edited by Samuel Messick, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey; and Jol 
Ross, Univer ty of Western. Australia. Based on a conference held at Princeton, New J ee 
under the auspices of the ucational Testing Service, this book brings together the latest 
discussions of major issues m pe onality measurement, The contributors are specialists whit 
diverse. backgrounds, ranging from factor analysis to. psychoanalysis. The book rhorelone, 
clarifies diverse. modes of approaching the problem of personality measurement naris 
upon clinical interpretation through developmental! description ind erent 
ation to psychometric analysis. 1962. 334 pages. $5.75. i PADRES 


ersey, 


from reliance 
mental manipul 


MULTIVARIATE PROCEDURES FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


By. William Ws Coaley, Ha: rd University; and Paul R. Lohnes, University of New 
Hampshire: Multivariate sdb al analyses have become powerful research tools in the bes 
bananin bios book provides a coherent introduction to the more useful multivari i 
techniques and their applications in psychology a e m Lee E Y muhivariate 
computer programs, — and shows the reader how to use these techniques without confusing 
computational detail. i 


1962. 211 pages. $6.75. 


COMPUTER SIMULATION OF PERSONALITY: Frontier of Psycholo: 
Edited by Silvan S. Tomkins. Princcton University: and Samuel Messick, E 

Testing Service. The papers and discussions presented at a confer > £d 

tion and personality theory held at Educational lVesting Service and. Princeton patience 

in June, 19t The purpose of the conference was to evaluate the potential of AA 

simulation for the field of personality. The papers and discussions analyze the 

utilizing computers m general psychology, psychoanalytic theory, : 


1963. 325 pages. $5.00. 


gical Theory 


uel lucational 
nee on computer simula- 
ty 
computer 
problems of 


and affect, 


and cognition 
Send for examination copies today 


Note change of address 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Folie en Masse 


Hugh Mullan and Max Rosenbaum 


Group Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962. Pp. vii + 360. $5.95. 


Alexander Wolf and Emanuel K. Schwartz 
Psychoanalysis in Groups. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1962. Pp. v 4 


326. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Warrer G. KLOPFER 


The authors of the two books are iden- 
tified by the reviewer, who is Walter 
Klopfer, identified here as an expert on 
group therapy who received his PhD 
from the University of California and 
who first became interested in group 
therapy while working in Berkeley with 
Hubert S, Coffey. He has taught at 
Duke University and at 
of Nebraska College of 
tween these two pedagogical stints, he 
served as chief clinical Psychologist at 
the Norfolk, Nebraska, State Hospital. 
Presently he is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Clinical Training at 
the University of Portland, Oregon. He 
is the author of The Psychological Re- 
port (1960, CP, July 1961, 6, 236), and 
is president-elect of 

Projective Techniques. 


AMONG the many similarities between 
these 


two books is the fact that all 


four of the authors are psychoanalysts, 
and that ca 


c ach pair compr: 
chiatrist and one psycholog 
Wolf, one of the medic 
currently Associate Clinic 
the New York Medical College and a 
prolific writer in the area of group 
psychoanalysis. He is associated with his 
co-author, Emanuel Schwartz, at 
Post-Graduate Center for Ps 
where Wolf is Supe 
and Schwartz 
of them have 


the New York 
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the University 
Medicine. Be- 


the Society for 


ist. Alexander 
al authors, is 
al Professor at 


the 
c ychotherapy 
rvising Psychiatrist 
is Associate Dean 
many other 


area as well, 


Both 
positions in 


Hugh Mullan is a psychiatrist who 
practices privately in New York City 
and is also Medical Director of the New 
York Alcoholism Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion project. His co-author, Max Rosen- 


baum, is also in private practice in New 
York and se 
of the Association for Group. Analysis, 
Inc. 


'"soas Education Director 


Psychoanalytic group psychotherapy 
is evidently quite different. from group 
therapy as practiced by other persons. 
Both the agree on en- 
couraging the reader to focus his atten- 
tion upon intra-personal phenomena, 
even though Mullan and Rosenbaum 
agree that the group may 


present books 


enhance the 
interpersonal efficiency of the 


patients 
as well, 


Relationships within the group 
are assumed to be 
acterize 


se ones, as char- 
d by such terms as transference 
countertransference. Wolf and 
artz not only do not promote dis- 
cussion of conscious feelings 
group members, but actually discourage 
discussion of life problems and favor 
the discussion of fantasies and dreams, 


Thus, although both of these 


volumes 
are psychoanalytically oriented, the one 


by Wolf and Schwartz appears more 
doctrinaire and less flexible. 

The intention. of the 
from one volume to the 
book on psychoanaly. 


berg states in the 
force 


and 
Schw 


between 


authors. differs 
other. In the 
sis in groups, Wol- 
Foreword: “The 
8 of bigotry and self 
have blighted 


Psychothera py 


me 
interest. that 
the field. of individual 
have settled into this new 


domain, filling it with a spirited babel. 
Amidst the din, a few eloquently ra- 
x d 
is presumed from what follows that the 


tional voices have been raised. 


eloquently rational. voices are those of 
the authors that th 


rather concrete carrying over of ortho- 


and 


propose a 


dox psychoanalytic principles into the 
group situation, 

Mullan and Rosenbaum on the other 
hand describe their book as a “theoreti- 
cal and practical treatise that describes 
in detail the selection, preparation, and 
introduction of patients, as well as the 
hour by hour work that group therapy 
entails.” Thus, our second volume is an 
"all about" book. 


I Tnk book by Wolf and Schwartz 
there is considerable ambivalence 
pressed 


PR 
the 
On the one 
hand there appears to be considerable 
reluctance 


concerning the value of 


group as a curative agent, 


to give the patients their 
head and let 


One. patient's attempts to. help 
another are considered 


them discuss. what they 
wish. 
a form of resist- 
ance against his own role as à 


patient, 
The patients are 


strongly encouraged 
feelings toward 
analyst who remains the focus of 
tion, Progr 


to discuss. their the 


atten- 
is gauged by dreams and 
other. standard psychoanalytic means. 


The interaction among the patients is 
grist for the mill only in terms of the 
depth of response evoked. AIL difficul- 
ties that group members have with one 
another are assumed 10 be irrational. 
All problems can hopefully be reduced 
to sexual ones and thus become ana- 
lyzable. The other side of the ambiva- 
lence is expressed by these authors in 
their encouragement of the ‘alternate’ 


on. This is considered desirable be- 
cause it provides an opportunity for 
interaction. The given seem 
plausible, including the benefit. to 


reasons 
the 
patient in gaining peer support and the 
enhancement of. self-esteem implicit. in 
helping someone else, Why these bene- 


fits could not be enjoyed equally in the 


regular session is not made explicit. The 


authors decry routine combinations of 


group and individual analysis, as well 
as reluctance to provide alte 
sions as both reflecting e 
nance 


Tnate ses- 
Xcessive. domi- 


and dogmatism on the part of 


NEW 


SEE SWARTZ 


LOOKING FOR 
PERSPECTIVES ? 


Using a bio-social approach, the au- 
thor develops a psychology of the 
whole organism, focusing on: how 
behavior develops, the circumstances 


of its performance, and the "what" 


COMING IN THE SPRI 


or content of behavior. An abun- 


NG 


dance of meaningful and stimulating 


A NEW INTRODUCTORY 


examples and case studies are in- 


cluded. 


TEXT IN PSYCHOLOGY 
INSIGHT BOOKS 


Under the general editorship of 


DAVID C. McCLELLAND 


May about $1.45 each 


9—TRANSFER OF LEARNING 
Edited by Robert F. Grose and Robert C. Birney. 
The articles selected trace. the historical develop- 
how previous learning 


nent of the vital concept of ) 
esent times. 


affects subsequent learning up lo pr 


— * " 
10—CONTEMPORARY RESEARCH IN 
LEARNING 
Edited by John R. Braun. " 
: ' the lern literature. on 
A significant survey. of the moc ratu or 
i equite vb theoretical and empirical dis- 
e f 'einforcement, preconditioning. inhibition- 
kii llic and other problems connected with the 
allects. à yc 
learning processes. 
11—READINGS IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Edited by Herbert C. Quay. 
i arch reports that investigate, by em- 
: blems of a historical concern to 
l psychology. The articles chosen 
) al techniques. 


Nineteen rese 
pirical methods. pro 
the field of abnorma 


variely »xperiment 
represent a variely of ex} 


See also— 


CONTEMPORARY RESEARCH IN PERSONA 


University of Washington. 1962 


By Irwin G. Sarason, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. - 


12—PSYCHOLOGY IN THE WRY 
Edited by Robert 4. Baker. 

Satirical essays by noted psychologists and. scholars 
attacking the problems besetting modern psychology. 
Although lighthearted in vein, the hook has a serious 
purpose—to restore the human element to the science 
of behavior. 


13—RACE, RACISM AND HUMANITY 
By Ashley Montagu. 

Explores the broad implications of the concept of 
race and examines specific aspects of racial theories, 
particularly the relative intelligence of Negroes and 
whites in the United States. The last of Dr. Montagu's 
articles points the way toward improved human rela- 
tions through education. 
14—PRIMATE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

By Charles H. Southwick, 

Comprised of sixteen selections. most of them b 
on original field studies, that trace the l 
growth, and current directions of 
social behavior. 


ased 
'eginninegs, 


the study of primate 


LITY 


Ii. - 
$7.00 


T% x 9$. 423 pages 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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the analyst. On the other hand, the 
term group dynamics is evidently re- 
garded with abhorrence and it is claimed 
that group dynamicists are persons not 
interested in history or diagnosis, who 
ignore individual differences, and place 
all therapeutic the 
group. The reviewer is led to conclude 


responsibility on 


that Wolf and Schwartz, as judged from 
this book, are not at all unaware of the 
curative factors to be found within the 
peer group, but seem to find it diffi- 
cult to incorporate this concept into 
their theoretical frame of reference. The 
Style of the book is quite variable, 
being rather philosophical 
and rambling, and at other times being 
quite practical and dogmatic. 

The book by Mullan and Rosenbaum 
is much more catholic than it 
chial. The basic practical 
for administering and 


sometimes 


is paro- 
suggestions 
carrying on with 
a group are pretty standard in this book 
as in the other, The group preferred is 
the small one, with the emphasis on 
heterogeneity of every kind, and with a 
further emphasis on very 


careful prep- 
aration of 


patients for the group 
The 


compare themselves to 


the 
process over 


à period of months, 
authors actually 
Wolf and imply 


that their approach is 
less concrete, 


and more general in ap- 
Although they use the same 


the meaning seems to 


plicability, 
Jargon, be more 


Thus, both sets of authors refer 
group as being in 


genera], 
to the 


essence a 
"family? 


configuration; 
Wolf and Schwartz 

tionships as having sp 
meaning, 


but, whereas 
consider all rela- 
ecific transference 
harking back to 
family, Mullan 
about 


the original 
and Rosenbaum talk 
persons in 


intimate situations 


can communicate fully and 
The form of the 


where they 
richly, 
scribed 


Py being de- 
in "Group Psychotherapy" is 
called regre 


sists 


Sive-reconstructive, and con- 
essentially 


people to 
one express 
which 
their relationships 
utilize their į 
resources to a larger ex- 
tent. This book contains good reviews 


of other people's work in each relevant 
arca, 


illustrative ma- 
Mullan and Rosen- 
being Psychoanalysts, 
some guilt about their 
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of getting 
another and 
feelings freely after 
ready to understand 
more fully and 
interpersonal 


trust thei 
heir 
they are 


ntra- and 


and fascinating 
terial. Even though 


Daum, expre: 
xpress 


interest in actual 


situations and interpersonal phenomena, 
they evidently do lean in that direction, 

It seems obvious to this reviewer from 
both a reading of the current clinical 


literature and observations of practice, 


that this is indeed coming to be the 
decade of group psychotherapy. There 
seems to be a growing lack of faith in 
the efficacy of individual psychotherapy 
as a panacea. and a growing recognition 
of the realistic and economical nature 
of group processes for the treatment of 
emotional disorders. [t 

that with their 
historical proclivity for secrecy and pri- 


seems highly 


encouraging analysts 


vaey, are willing to emerge into the 


bright light of the group room and to 
consider exposing themselves to the 
cross-currents of real life, Hopefully, it 
is in this way that their wisdom can be 
separated from their folly. The two 
books discussed above are probably rep- 
resentative of the 


current thinking in 


this area, one of them representing a 
more traditional approach and the sec- 


ond being somewhat more avant-garde, 


To Catch Them You ng 


Douglas K. Candland 


and James F. 
Campbell 


Exploring Behavior: An 
tion to Psychology. 
Basic Books, 1961. 
$4.50. 


Introduc- 
w York: 
Pp. vii + 179, 


Reviewed by Ronerr H, KNapp 


Douglas K. Candland received his PhD 
at Princeton 9 and 
worked as a post-doctoral research fel- 
low at the University of Virginia be fore 
moving to Bucknell University where 
he is now an assistant professor. He 
with the se 
bell, at the 


) 


University in 14 


met 
cond author, James F. Camp- 


University of Virginia where 


Campbell. remains as an experimental 
Psychologist, specializing in the investi- 
gation of learning and motivation. 
Robe 


tt Knapp is a Harvard 
varied and strange 
during World War IT; 


PhD who, 


experiences 
settled at Cog. 


after 


—— 000 


necticut’y Wesleyan University, He dun 
there, except for 
adventures elscichere, 


relatively. brict 


for 
years, Among his many publications are. 
with J. J. Greenbaum, The Younger 
American. Scholar (1955) and. with 
H. B. Goodrich, The Origins of Ameri- 
1953). 


been 


almost 15 


can Scientists 


pas probably true that all scientists, 
I including psychologists, are coming 
to be recruited to their calling at an 
earlier age. If this be so, this publica- 
tion has some real importance, for it 
is its clear purpose to present "scientific" 
as opposed. to "popular" psychology at 
the high school level. This is nota text- 
book, 


are devoted to the range of psvehologi- 


though the first three sections 
cal inquiry, the design of experiments 


and statistical techniques. "hereafter, 
however, there are some 12. chapters 
devoted to the review of experimental 
areas in psychology of the more classi- 
cal type, Sensory process, perception 
and learning are heavily emphasized on 
the grounds that here “psychology more 
closely approaches the objective meth- 
natural sciences.” 


ods of the 


Deserip- 
tions of easily constructed experimental 
apparatus are given, while each of the 
experimental sections concludes with a 
short. but useful bibliography. This bo 
therefore, 


should be particularly: useful 
in. inspiring psychological projects. for 
“science fairs” and similar events, The 
contents of this book are more safe than 
imaginative, at the same time they are 
irreproachable and carry a convincing 
moral to the effect that psychology, too. 
may be scientific, 

Many 
doubts whether psychology should be 
introduced the 


riculum, But 


psychologists have | expressed 


into car- 


an 


high school 


this turns out to be 
academic question. The plain fact is 
that psyc hology, in one form or another. 
is being taught at this level, mostly in 
conjunction with other courses but some- 
times separately and in its own name. 
The therefore, 
supply a thoroughly sound 
able 


present volume, does 
and respect- 
of psychological research 
which should prove a 
dote to the carcless 


“psychology” by 


version 
most useful anti- 
introduction. of 
non-professional per- 
sons at the high school level. Plato has 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Teaching - Machine 
Melange 


Robert E. Guild, Lecturer 


Teaching Machines. Part I [30 
min.|: The Theory and Art to 
Date; Part II [30 min.]: Pro- 
gramming. 16mm. black-and- 
white sound motion picture ( kine- 
scope). University of Washington 
Audio-Visual Servi Seattle, 
Washington. Rental: $7.50 (each 
part): sale $120 (each part). 


Reviewed by Doveras PORTER 

Robert Guild, who created these kine- 
scopes in what he describes as a “fairly 
casual local effort,” is assistant pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Coordina- 
tor of Institutional Educational Re- 
search at the University of Washington, 
where he earlier got both his MS and 
PhD. A BA from Wilamette University 
and World War II Navy veteran, he 
Sandwiched in hitches with Rand and 
Bocing between his student and faculty 
days at the University of Washington. 
The reviewer, Douglas P 
ant professor of educatio, 
where he also got his Ph 


mental educationa 
training 


orter is assist- 
n at Harvard, 
D. An experi- 
l psychologist with 
and predilections in the field 
of operant conditioning, his research 
interests are in the investigation of 
Programming variables and evaluative 
Procedures, Ie is one of the 
Sarde whose publications have 
closely associated with the 
Sally into edi 


avant 
been 
Skinnerian 


ucation throughout the past 


five or Six years, 


NFORMATION on teaching machines 
I and programmed instruction is avail- 
able in just about any communication 
medium at just about any level, from 
booklets to 
“primers,” from strip. films to. movies, 


programmed elementary 
from research reports to superficial de- 
scriptions, The above films were pre- 
pared as a two-part television show with 
the intended audience of 5; . . intelli- 
gent laymen and non-informed educa- 
tors. © The source of the films 


Strongly recommends the use of both 


parts of the series, or Part I if only 
one film can be used. However, there 
are strong reasons to believe that an 
uninformed audience can be served bet- 
ter by showing Part I only, even if. Part 
IL is available. 

In Part I, the field of teaching ma- 


chines is sketched as an active com- 


mercial and academic enterprise that 
must be taken seriously, Several teach- 
ing machines 


teaching 


are displayed, and a 
machine is 


- device 


defined as a 
which controls presenta- 
tion. of subject. matter, requires a re- 
sponse, and 


results . , 


provides knowledge of 
«Pressey is represented by 
a quotation that gives 


conception of teaching 


his. provocative 
machines as ef- 
ficient labor-saving devices, Skinner 
presented as 


is 


one who would apply 


learning principles. (re- 

+» more rigorously and 
than most of us do.” 
followed by “real life” 
inforcement and 


simple 
inforcement) 
broadly This is 
examples of re- 
a short look: at the 
ineffectiveness of reinforcing contingen- 
cies in the classroom, The most com- 
pelling section of the film is a brief 
case history that describes how a child 
failed to learn the division of fractions 
through the study of Standard textual 


mater 


7 


s and how a controlled presen- 
tyion by teaching machine would have 
prevented the slip-ups that led to fail- 
ure. The usual claims for teaching ma- 
chines are given (interest is maintained, 
individual differences catered to, 
CU, and the film ends with rhetorical 


questions on some of the controversial 
issues usually aroused by a discussion 
of teaching machines. 

Except for the case study, the film 
is plainly descriptive and speculative in 
l. Reinforce- 
ment is the only clearly psychological 
e but reinforcement 


tone rather than analytic 


concept presented, 
principles go essentially undeveloped, 
making it impossible to give a plaus- 
analysis. of instruction. 


complex 
"'chologically trained 


ibly 
This leaves the ps 
viewer with an impre 
€ the 


on of shallow- 


uninitiated 


ness, and must le: 
with doubts that such "simple princi- 
ples" can be applied fruitfully to com- 
plex behavior. However, to develop 
reinforcement principles adequately in 
thirty minutes is no mean task, and 


failure to do so is an understandable 


ble shortcoming of 


and perhaps forgiv 
most of the popular literature on teach- 
ing Lack of 
shows in treatment of 


analysis also 
for 


xam- 


machines. 


the claims 


teaching machines. To state, for e 
that “The infinite 
patience; it doesn’t scold or resort to 


ple, machine has 


sarcasm,” is going to leave the layman 


unimpressed and the psychologist frus- 
trated unless the effects of punishment 
are considered. Again, this is a general 
shortcoming of the popular literature. 


F mM ELY the first five minutes 
of Part II is devoted to the display 
and operation of commercially 
available teaching machine and associ- 
ated programs, then emphasis is shifted 


one 


to principles and the practice of pro- 
gramming. The core material of Part 
II consists of two samples of "pro- 
grammed" instructional. material: Soc- 
rates’ dialogue with the slave boy from 
The Meno and some elementary physics 
material alleged to represent “. .. Skin- 
ner's conception of a program.” Woven 
into this material are quotations and 
paraphrases from Skinner and others 
on general procedures for constructing 
a program. Quoted almost in their en- 


tirety are. ten. rules of programming 
from a 1959 APA paper of Gilbert's, 
in which it is suggested, among other 
things, that the. programmer cast. aside 
all teaching machines until the program 
is made, Justifiable emphasis is given 


to the empirical process of program 
development by trial and. revision, and 
the film ends with an optimistic state- 
ment on the success of teaching-machine 
instruction to date. 

Despite the importance of the mate- 
Part II and some 
engendered by dramatization of 
Socrates dialogue, the presentation is 


excitement 
the 


rial in 


marred by a number of unfortunate as- 
pects. Most unfortunate is the choice 
of samples of programming. The phys- 
ics material attributed to Skinner is not 
recast from his sample 


his own, but wa 
materials published in Science, and suf- 
Although the Soc- 
and appealing 


fered in the process 


rates dialogue is liv 
it is also misleading. The film makes it 
machine programs 


a theory of innate 


clear that. teaching 
are not based upon 
ideas, but that leaves the dialogue with 


the slave boy hanging in the air, for it 


is not clear where the boy's. responses 
"ly what discrimi- 


do come from or e 
nations he is making in order to answer 
The brief 
samples of programming shown are out- 
right test questions that do not reveal 
the subtle item-writing. techniques of 
the unin- 


Socrates’ questions. other 


programming. Altogether, 
formed viewer is probably left with 
the hazy impression that a program is 
pretty much like a test. 

Although Gilbert’s rules are pictur- 
esque and taken, in many in- 
stances, they are not suitable fare for 


conventional 
well 


a general audience in which they could 


engender considerable misunderstand- 


ing. Finally, one is left with the dis- 
tinct impression that the first five min- 
film constitute a 


the second 


al plug for the products of 


ues of 


commerce 
one teaching-machine manufacturer. 
Summing up, Part I of these films 
gives a creditable general introduction 
to the field of teaching machines with- 
out sufficient samples of programs them- 
selves, without discussing programming 
procedures, and without sufficient psy- 
chological depth to stimulate a sophis- 
ticated audience. Although Part II is 
concerned with 


programming proce- 


dures and gives a clear idea of the im- 
portance of experimentally revising a 
program (important matters not cov- 
ered in Part I), the examples of pro- 
gramming are not apt and some of the 
materials presented 
in order to avoid misunderstanding by 
an uninformed audience. In compari- 
A/DAWVI's Teach- 
ing machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing, and the Institute. for 
Research's One Step at a Time [see 
below]), Part I of this series prob- 
ably provides the best available general 
introduction, while Part II falls short 
of the AIR film in describing programs 
and program development. 


require. discussion 


son to other films ( 


American 
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Robert W. Mager 


Preparing Objectives for Programed 
Instruction. Pp. 62. $1.75. San 
Francisco: Fearon Publishers, 1961. 


Reviewed by Lassar G. GorkiN 


The author, Dr. Mager, is senior re- 
search scientist. for Varian Associates 
and has recently, along with other ac- 
tivities in the programed - instruction 
field, devised a “walk-in” teaching ma- 
chine to provide a controlled experi- 
mental learning environment, A 1954 
Towa PhD, he spent a number of years 
with Army's HumRRO and has taught 
at Ohio University and 
State College. The Lassai 
Gotkin, is an EdD from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Hi 
director of the Reading Impro 
Service at the Ce nter 
Instruction in Ni w Y 


working on 


Sacramento 


reviewer, 


is nou 
vement 
for Programed 
ork City. and is 
a program for junior high 

g 
school students who read two or three 


ycars behind their level. He i 
i * ? A 


Na program 


s gradi 
Particularly interested in 


variables ega teacher., classroom 
£ en- 
vironment) that inf 
uenc i 
fluence Program, ef- 


fectiveness. 


S 


His book is based on the reasonable 
y eem that in order to prepare 
"instructional programs which help us 
reach our objectives, we must first. be 
sure our objectives are clearly and un- 
equivocally stated." If the objectives of 
this book (about preparing objectives 
for programed instruction) are achieved 
the reader will, he is told. be able: 
“a. Given one or more instructional ob- 

jective . . . to select those stated 
in performance terms, 


b. Given a well-written instructional 
to identify the por- 
tion of it which defines minimum 
acceptable performance. 


c. Given 


objective 


one or more performance 


(test) items . , 


"Ct those ap- 
propriate to the evaluation of the 
objectives," p. 1) 

The material is presented in a Crow- 
der-like program format. After reading 
a few paragraphs about some concept, 
the reader is required to 
correct answer to a que 
natives (usually 


the 
stion from alter- 
two). On the basis of 
reader is "branched" 
to à particular page, 
response js the reader is led 
through an explanation of his error and 
is then instructed to return to the orig- 
inal page to make another choice. To 
assess the adequacy of the 
grasp of the text, a se 
at the end of the book and the re: 
is told that for the 

reached his objectives 
1), you can only make 
out of 44 items,” 


choose 


his response, the 


When an incorrect 
made, 


learner's 
If-test is provided 
ader 
have 
(stated on page 


author to 


/ errors or less 


Dr. Mager has written clearly about 


stating objectives meaningfully, 


identi- 
fying terminal behavior. 


and defining 
criterion performance. In this text he 
has stated his own objectives, 
a 


provided 
Crowder-type program to achieve 
them, and supplied a criterion test 
‘along with a standard of performance 
for the reader to assess his own learn- 
ing. 

The potential. consumer 
sponsibility of judging the 
objectives, 


has the re- 
programer's 
critically anal zing the pro- 
gram, and questioning the stand 
the latter two can even he explored 
empirically. This reviewer finds (1 
Stated objective: 
with the title 


ards— 


the 
s trivial and out of line 


and content of the book, 


the branching items at the end of 


each explanation out of accord with the 
explanatory material and requiring such 
gross discriminations that intelligent 
readers can make correct. choices with- 
out reading the text, and (3) the test 
standard attainable without reading the 
text. Dr. Mager has provided an illus- 
tration of the difference between mere 


writing about programs and actually 
producing effective programs, 


T. only behavior required in this 
program is that of making choices be- 
tween two (or occasionally more than 
two) statements. However, the learner's 
ability to make correct. choice: though 
necessary, is not a sufficient indication 
that he can. prepare meaningfully stated 
objective 


In a branching program the learner's 
path is determined by the choices he 
makes. Six secretar 


who had not read 
the text were given the branching items. 
Analysis of their responses reveals that 
these "naive" subjects were able to 
make correct selections without benefit 
of the explanatory text. The subjects 


had a mean of 11 out of 13 (85% 


) 
correct choices without having read the 


text. Not only did these "naive" 1b- 


jects make almost no incorrect. choices, 


but, the only item. missed by the ma- 
jority was one in which the author 
erroneously maintains that the ability 


to “derive the quadratic e 


quation” does 
not indicate 


that the individual 


can 
"solve quadratic equations," 


` Many pro- 
objective in order 
it. Deriving the 
requires 


gramers overshoot an 
to assure 
quadratic 
ance of a 


achi 


ing 
equation 


set of ope 
be used to solve 


perform- 
rations which can 
all possible quadr 
The data indicates th: 


the author believe 
ing of the text 
criminations that aders can make 
correct: selections solely by 
answer choices, 


aties, 
at the items which 
‘measure understand- 


involve such gross dis- 
Most rez 


reading the 


Criterion-test 


performance 
lished as 7 


is estab- 
Or less wrong, or 84 


3 % or 
more correct, which happens to repre- 
sent performance a 


at least one Standard 


expectation (if the re- 
spondent were mere 


of two-choice 


deviation above 


ly guessing on a lest 
items). The six 


"naive" 
subjects averaged 7 


errors 
on the self-test 


! criterion 
performance 


without 


even going through the program, Four 
of the six reached criterion perform- 
ance of 7 or 

What Dr. 


objectives is well worth reading. 


less. errors, 
about 
Most 


Correct 


Mager has written 


readers, however, by making 


choices, would omit. some of the best 


parts. e.g. a diagram and explanation 


differentia 


ing prerequisites to a course, 
the course, and its objectives. Dr. Mager 
appears to have been confined by the 
method of programing he has chosen: 
both his objectives and the behavior 
required of the learner in the program 


are shaped to fit within the boundaries 
of the method. Furthermore, his choice 
of a standard of performance on the 


posttest is statistically naive and func- 
tionally misleading. 
In this review I have raised three 


of the questions which the consumer 


should ask of every program: (1) Is 
» p, 


) Is it well 


the content appropri; 


programed? (3) Does it achieve its ob- 


jectives? For the latter two questions, 
I have demonstrated a few of the erude 
but powerful empirical checks that can 


be used to evaluate a program with 


only a few test subjects. Consumers, 


especially school 


responsibility to 


personnel, have the 


test programs 
when the publisher provides statisties. 

At the end of the terminal test the 
student is asked, “How 


do?" 


even 


well did you 


If he has not achieved the au- 
thor's standard, ies seven or fewer er- 
rors, the learner is instructed to return 
to page 1. The evidence suggests. that 
Dr. Mager, not. the student, ought to 
heed this advi 


A dream 


appear 


is a strange thing. Pictures 
with 


terrifying clarity, the 
minutest details engraved like pieces of 
Jewelry, and yet, we leap unawares 


through huge abysses of time and space. 


Dreams seem to be controlled by wish 
rather than reason, the heart rather than 
the head—and yet, what clever, tricky 
convolutions my reason sometimes makes 


while Pm asleep! Things quite beyond 
com prehension happen to t 
dreams! 


reason in 
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and Divergent 


Excellence 


Jacob W. Getzels and Philip W. Jackson 
Creativity and Intelligence: Explorations with Gifted Students. New York: 


Wiley. 1962, Pp. vii + 293. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Wiuitam E. COFFMAN 


The first author, Jacob W., Getzels, is 
a Harvard PhD icho during World War 
IL was a clinical psychologist for OSS, 
who after the war served for a time as 
counselor at Harvard University and, 
who, since 1951, has been at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he is now 
Professor of Educational Psychology. 
The second author, Philip W. Jackson, 
received his PhD from Columbia Uni- 
and after that he has 


versity. Before 
taught in the Newport, New Jersey. 
public schools, at the University of 
Puerto Rico, at Columbia and Wayne 
Universities, and now at the University 
of Chicago. where he is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, He obviously does 
things other than teaching. The revicwer, 
William E. Coffman, has his EdD from 
University’s Teachers Col- 
lege. He has taught in the public 
schools, in the US Army, at. Horace- 
Mann-Lincoln Institute Teachers Col- 


lege and at Oklahoma A & M. Since 
1952 he has been associated with the 


Educational Testing Service, where he 
is currently Director of Research and 
De velopment in its College Board Pro- 
grams Division. His interest in testing 
goes back to his undergraduate days as 
a student of education and. psychology 
at Wittenberg College but it rece ived 
its major impetus from his ieiportence 
as a doctoral candidate with Robert 


Thorndike at Teachers College. 


Columbia 


x tis book, Getzels and Jackson are 
I the results obtained. when 


reporting 
— "s- 
they ask themselves some cogent que 


tions about the nature of excellence and 
their. profe 


ssional skills to 
Their skills are 


then apply 
the search for answer 
impressive, particularly those involving 
tion of creative imagination 


the applic 
to the development of a network. of 
relationships between their own data, 
the data reported by other investigators, 
and theoretical. formulations. regarding 
the nature of the creative process. In 
addition, they write a fluid line. The 
book is stimulating in content; it is also 
pleasing in form. 

The central focus of the s 
an examination of the nature of two 
aspects of cognitive behavior, that which 
leads to high scores on a typical IQ test 
and that which leads to 


arch is on 


(intelligence 
high | scores 
frankly expt 
s of a novel or speculative type 


on some unusual. and 


nental, tests requiring 


respons 
(creativity). By 
their specialized meanings. 


using common terms 


to convey 
rehers avoid the pedantry of 


the rese 
scientific jargon: at the same time they 
introduce a hazard for the reader, for 
it is not easy to keep track of the 
transitions as the discussion moves from 


a consideration of the research data 
(where the technical meanings are in- 
tended) to theoretical considerations 
(where different. meanings apply 

The problem under investigation js 
an important one, Tt is important. foi 
anyone designing an educational pro- 
eram for cultivating excellence in all its 
variety. [t is important for college ad- 
missions committees. trying to choose 
from among a flood of applicants those 


most likely 10. profit. from educational 


opportunities. lt is important for psy 
ind the etiol- 


chologists trying to unders 
ogy of behavior. And it is important for 
the psychometrician responsible for de- 
veloping tests for the identification. of 
talent, If the ability to adapt to the new 
is different from the ability to compre- 
hend the old, we need to know the 


nature of the differences. If we are di- 
recting the spotlight on one kind of 
excellence to the neglect of another of 
ater importance, we need to 


possibly g 


learn how to correct our deficiencies. 
The reader searching for definitive 
answers to his practical problems will 
be disappointed. The authors warn that 
their book will be of little use to those 
searching for standardized tests of crea- 
tivity for immediate use. Nor will those 
interested in generalizations regarding 
the extent of creativity among American 
adolescents find an answer to their ques- 
tions. The study has been geared to the 
development of insights through an in- 
tensive look at small and carefully se- 
lected samples of admittedly unrepre- 
sentative subjects. But the reader will 
find a host of stimulating ideas assailing 
him from every page whether he be 
a curriculum. builder, test builder, or 
theory builder. The authors recognize 
the limitations of their method: “... we 
hold our findings not so much defini- 
of further work” (p. 
111). But their recognition of limita- 


live as suggestive 


tions does not dampen their enthusiasm 
for the insights they have developed. 
Like the creative subjects who are the 
focus of their investigation, they exhibit 
an ‘openness in the encounter with the 
world’ which leads to stimulating sug- 
gestions regarding the nature and nur- 
ture of creative talent. Characteristic 
of the tone of the report is the sentence 
beginning: “If we may 
case somewhat oe "d 


y m METHOD of 


rather 


overstate the 


p. 119 


inquiry 
than experimental o 
From a popul 


iN clinical 
Y normative, 
ation of 440 bright adoles- 
mean IQ of 132 


2 for whe 1 
n rela- 
tivel . i 
y complete data were available, four 
eXtreme groups Mere 


cents 


chosen for 
a group of 28 scoring in 
on IQ but i 


study: 
the top 2007 
t so. high 


i on other 
ures, a group of 


Meas- 


Vs KA 
?6 high only noo 
Crea- 
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tivity, a group of 30 high only in 
morality, and a group of 35 high only 
in adjustment. To the extent. that. the 
various measures succeeded in their in- 
tentions, the subjects of the study might 
be expected to exhibit unusual behavior. 
To the extent that interactions among 
qualities are relevant to effective per- 
sonality functioning, one might view 
with caution descriptions developed on 
extreme deviates. At the outset, for ex- 
ample, one suspects he may be dealing 


with bookworms and beatniks as repre- 


sentatives of intelligence and creativity. 

There is some suggestion of the beat- 
nik in the creative group and some 
Suggestion of the bookworm in the IQ 
group, but the responses of each 
appear to throw light on the problem 


under study, One wishes, however, 
the v; 


do 


> that 
responses 
ach other 
also reported 
ps high on two or 
asures, As one reads, it 
hat these subjects have 
not been ignored, A number of them 
are subjects of case studies which 


round out the report of the study, and 
their responses are drawn on to a con- 
siderable extent in the section which 
relates. the findings of the 
theoretica] formulations, In 
develops the 
the most cony 
are made by 


high on both I 


arious tables comparing 
of the extreme groups with c; 
and with the total group 
results for sub-grou 
more of the me 
becomes clear 


study to 
fact, one 
impression. that some of 
incing ‘creative’ responses 
individuals who 
Q and creativity, 

One finds himself wis, 
points that the 


scored 


hing at many 
basic data were 


avail- 
able for further study. A table of inter- 
correlations of test scores Suggests that 
the seve 


ral me 


asures of creativity are 
different from 


as 
each other as they are 
ire of IQ, but there are 
means and standard de 
ported to permit furthe 
the idea. One 
trast betwe 


from the meas, 
no Viations re- 
r exploration of 
is impressed by the con- 
à en the stories of Seven of the 
26 creatives and of six of the 28 IQ's 
but he wonders how impressed he would 
be if he were able 10 examine all of the 
stories. Or how compelling 
study reported by 
compared with the 
which it is based? € 


is the case 
the authors when 
complete data on 
‘opies of the tests 
appendix, but one 


test scores, 


are included in an 
looks in vain for the 
Perhaps it is ine 
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vitable that the ey- 


perimentalist or the | psychometrician 
will feel a bit uncomfortable with the 
kinds of data collected and interpreted 
by Getzels and Jackson. Rather than 
spending time teasing other interpreta- 
tions from the data reported here, such 
psychologists might more profitably turn 
their attention to designing studies in 
which their own methods are brought 
to bear on questions raised by the re- 
port. For example, Getzels and. Jackson 
use objective tests of achievement: to 
measure school progress and find that 
their creatives do as well as their high 
IQ's on these measures, Yet they argue 
that such tests reward convergent think- 
ing (the kind measured by the IQ test 

rather than divergent thinking ‘the kind 
measured by their tests of creativity). 
At the same time they 


uggest that 
teachers’ judgments (whether based on 
the reading of ess: 


saminations or 
observations of behavior in class are 
more likely to reward divergent thinking 
than is the usual objective test of 
achievement. Yet they imply that teach- 
ers’ grades were higher for the 
IQ's of this study than for the cr 


high 


(Grade data are not reported.) Is i 
possible that a factor study would re- 
veal high loadings on divergent thinking 
for well-made achievement tests? 
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ideas, the 
drama 


rhythms are not 
they are presences, The 
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more perceptive, more sentient when he 
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ideas and prese 
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Biotropic Search for Substructures 


Sigmund Koch | Ed.) 


iri bstr r i ith Other Sciences. Vol. 4: 

P. py: y Science. II: Empirical Substructure and Relations wit í i 4 

poen nung Mum Their Place in Psychology and in Biological Science. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
10log: y : ) 


1962. Pp. v + 731. $12.50. 


p i , l series Psyc y: A Study of Science, is the same Sigmund Koch who 
The editor of this fourth volume in the monumental series Psy chology: y N A i 
t ts 


dited the first three and who will a) edit the coming fifth and sixth and b) write a seventh to ser 
edited the i 


as a postscript to the 


i w i D uci ays 543. : 
ies. Sin 1952 he has been engaged with these volumes (all growing out of what was termed Project A of APA's Study of 
ries. Since 1952 3 gag i : — à Stu 
peu l À Science and Profession), and all during that time he has been handling academic duties at Duke U niversity, 
Psychology as Science $5 " gt É ES 
= hi f int rest continues to be in the arcas of motivation, learning, and psychological theory. 
His chief inte 


Mostly Brain-Behavior 
Patterns 
Some Interrelations beticeen Psychol- 
PauL R. 
H. SNYDER 
How Man Looks at His Own Brain: 
An Adventure Shared by Psychol- 


ogy and Genetics, by 


Davip and LAUR 


ogy and Neurophysiology, by Ron- 
ERT D. LIVINGSTON 


Brain and Mind, by GERHARDT VON 
BONIN 

Interrelations of Psychology and the 
Neurological Disciplines, by KARL 
H. PRIBRAM 

Biological Psychology, by 1. T. Dia- 
MOND and K. L. Cuow 

Experiment and Theory in. Physio- 
logical Psychology, by R. C. Davis 

Reviewed by Lawrence 1. O Kerry 

who reports himself comfortable with 


the role of a physiological psychologist 
who is happily able to sustain the vicw 


that psychology is a biological science 
He recet at Ohio State 
University and after a brief spell at 
the University of Colorado and another 
in the Army, went to the University of 
Illinois where he is now Professor. of 
Psychology. His protracted work on 
thirst motivation and water regulation 
has carried him into a number of sub- 
stantive arcas not usually traversed even 
by biotrapic psychologists. 


ved his doctorate 


N MANY ways the best review is 
I already written and prepackaged, 
for Professor Koch's introduction to 


this volume is an excellent. model for 
all editors of multiple-authored, multi- 
ple-subject works. His “anticipations” 
of what the contributors to Study II 


will be saving about psychology is 


a 
succinct summary, At least. three im- 
portant points are made. First, “it be- 


comes fairly evident. that those com- 


» mitted to interdisciplinary work are not 


in general combining plural disciplines 
into. single skulls . 


crossing. field. bound: 


but tend to be 


ries rather adventi- 


tiously in the pursuit of problems origi- 
nating in the home territory. One gets 
litle impre: 


sion of a concern with the 


broader environment of 


interrelation- 
ships which might condition the signifi- 
cance of the specific cross-field variables 
under study." Secondly, Koch sees a 


lessening of concern 


about epistemo- 
logical strictures. which hedged concern 
about subject matter, and in its place 
a lessening of “sophisticated and hy- 
gienic imagery of variables and func- 
tions, data languages and 


construct 
languages, along with the 


presumption 
that only fools could find the 


confines 
of the linguacentric 


predicament chaf- 
ing." Thirdly, there is à 
est dn the analysis of 
renewed. faith. in 
verse to which 
quate,” 


renewed inter- 
process, and a 
“a psychological uni- 
research 


must be ade- 


It is thus obvious that, 
uation of Study Il 
umes will se 


if Koch's eval- 
is valid. these vol- 
nsitively trace for Us a new 
that might well mark 
achievement of maturity, The 


can only pass the most 
and incomplete 


emergence 
f the 
i present 
review 1 

tentativi 
judgment of this hope, 
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since it is limited to the first six con- 
tributions to Volume 4, the remainder 
being done by two other reviewers, and 
Volumes 5 and 6 are still to be seen. 

The first contribution is by Paul R. 
David and Laurence H. Snyder: “Some 
Interrelations Between Psychology and 
Genetics.” Having previously stated that 
there are major differences between the 
kind of variation studied in laboratory 
animals and those of significance in nat- 
ural populations, so far as genetic vari- 
ables are concerned, human populations 
resemble wild-living groups rather more 
than the laboratory colonies from which 
so much of our knowledge of genctics 
is derived. Thus, genetic influences may 
be extremely subtle and, because of 
the combinatorial possibilities inherent 
in polygenic cumulative effects, much 
more difficult to identify than the dra- 
matic mutations of major genes. “The 
genotypic constitution is but one of 
à large number of causal 
whose dynamic interactions ultimately 
establish the pattern of the individual's 
psychosocial responses 
deviations from the 

E e We 


com ponents 


- Unless genotypic 
norm are extreme 
them to 
ay determinative 
notype.” What a 
removed from the impre 
of genetic omnipotence 


Child and Watson 
problem is how 


would not 

be in any important w 
of psychosocial phe 
long way 


expect 


ssion 
against which 
argued! The major 
variability arises, and 
à true union of genetics which the other 
life sciences still awaits its. Einsteinian 
conceptual revolution. 


The second paper, by Robert B. Liv- 
ingston, is entitled: "How Man Looks 
At His Own Brain: An 
Shared By Psychology and Neurophysi- 
ology.” The first major part of this 
paper contains an informative and well- 
written precis of aspects of modern 
neurophysiology most relevant to be- 
havioral study. The | 
might be di 
chologist w 


Adventure 


ast part, however, 
sturbing to a 


modern psy- 
ho had confined his profes- 
sional reading to psychological journals. 
On the question, “How do we consider 
mind and the brai 
rology seems to be replaced by a slightly 
confused nineteenth (or sixteenth) cen- 
tury mental philosophy. After saying 
that dualism is undesirable also 
because it fosters profe 
tual and 


the “new” neu- 


sional, intellec- 
conceptual isolation among 
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scientists who are trying to understand 
the whole existence” Livingston says: 
“We do know, however, that percep- 
tion is definitely a mental act,” and 
asks, “Where can we divide the nervous 
system to hedge off the limits of mind?” 
In his preface, Koch remarks that “bi- 
ologists always were naive!” An effec- 
tive comingling of neurophysiologist and 
psychologist could well be lubricated by 
requiring of the former a reading of 
Ryle’s The Concept of Mind. 

A similar contribution, disappoint- 
ingly brief, is the chapter by Gerhardt 
von Bonin, the distinguished neuroanat- 
omist In fifteen pages he comments 
on character and the brain, conscious- 
ness, brain and mind, speech, attention, 
emotions and free will. He is not hope- 
ful of ultimate anatomization of mind. 
"In a sense, there is really no intelli- 
gent question that one can ask about 
the relation of the two sciences of phys- 
iology and of psychology.” 


Bs both Livingston and von Bonin, 
one gains no feeling of deep or mean- 
ingful contact with the literature of 
modem psychology. The same cannot 
be said of Karl Pribram., whose 
is next, Under the title "Interrelations 
of Psychology and the Neurological 
Disciplines," 
same “ 


essay 


' he. discusses many of the 
mind and brain" 
the. framework. of his h 
brain function which 


elsewhere within recent years. Methodo- 
logically he Proposes a “psychological, 
Subjective behaviorism” with psycholog- 
ical concepts derived from two sources: 
observation of behavior 
tion, When these are collated, it then 
41S apparent, according to Pribram, that 


ie 
concepts that result from observations 
of behavior are likel 


problems within 
ypotheses about 
have appeared 


and int rospec- 


1 } Y to be trivial un- 
ess they are initially 

a. "^ are initially close to those 
erivei i Sin id . 
here Tom introspection,” Pribram 


Seems to confuse 


tory phase of scientific thought with 
its later formal structure, It could be 
argued that a reason for so much that 
1s not only trivial, but misdirected, in 
Psychological theorizing and research has 
Brown out of just this procedure of 
going from introspection to problem 
definition. One contemplates with fas- 
cinated horror Pribram’s recommenda- 


tion that - should ex 


the natural his- 


“the scientist 


——— o 


plicitly follow a path hitherto reserved 


for the artist: ie, enactment and 
enactment of his internalized repres 


tation of the world 


n- 
the horizons 
hitherto reserved for the poet and the 


humanist become the frontier of 


be- 
havioral science.” 


To LONG look at biological science 


from within the field of psychology is 
more than adequately introduced by 
I T. Diamond and K. L. Chow in 
their chapter on “Biological Psychol- 


Staying close to empi 


al find- 
ings, they discuss biological factors in- 
volved in the study of learning, For 
these working physiological psycholo- 
gists a major problem of biological 
psychology is not, as it appeared to be 


for the neuroanatomist and neurophysi- 
ologist, to find the chain binding mind 
to body, but rather to study physiolog- 
ical variables in behavior at whatever 


level appears appropriate. “Reduction 


or “level of description" should not 
be made an issue, since in biological 
science as a whole, the study of proc- 
esses at different levels has been unify- 
ing rather than diversive. "Function is 
not reduced by being related to struc- 
ture.” . 

The paper of R. C. Davis, “Experi- 
ment and "Theory in Physiological Psy- 
chology” really deserves a review of its 
own. Davis finds it difficult to. define 


boundaries for physiological psychology; 


either within psychology or in its re- 
lations to other fields of inquiry. “The 
outcome might have been foreseen 
since, without some recognized discon- 
Unuity in the universe, there can be no 


clear subdivisions in the science which 


describes it; the investigator may well 
let his thoughts follow wherever ques- 
tions lead . . . psychologists may be too 
much concerned with the protocol of 
science.” 

The best statement of the dominant 
theme of the whole of Volume 4 is the 
following quotation from Davis: 


“This very 


may 


principle of mil obstat 
be the trademark of physiol- 
logical Psychology. Among psychol- 
ogists there is a diffe 
on this point 
taken 


rence of creed 
; if one likes, it can be 
to separate the physiological 


PSychologist from others. Rather par- 


adoxically, it may be said that the 
non-physiological psychologist is one 
who looks upon his subject as a dis- 
tinct and independent. science, The 
physiological psychologist, on the 
other hand, does not feel that he is 
from scientists in 


clearly separate 


general or confined to any special 
territory. 


Apparently without reflect- 
ing on the matter very much—or at 
without articulate 
about it—he strong and 
simple faith that an event, like a piece 
of machinery. 
taking it apart. His inclination is to 


least being very 


follows his 


is best understood by 


dissect and analyze everything into 
smaller components—reflexes, nerve 
. impinging forces, chemical 
on—and he finds 
is work mingling with that of other 


impuls 
reactions, 


and so 


iplines. This analytical trend is 
certainly a common one in science, 
and one finds in each discipline a 
The 


physiologist turns to biochemistry, the 


tendency to move downward: 


chemist’ turns to physics, and the 
sciences all spill over at their lower 
edges . Far from being a sub- 
section of general experimental psy- 
chology, in this view, physiological 
psychology simply becomes the less- 
the 


circumscribed way of 


whole subject.” 


viewing 


Mostly Physiology and 
Sensation 


ychophysies and Neurophysiology, 
by BURTON S. ROSNER 

A Quantitative View of Neuroelec- 
tric Events in Relation to Sensory 
Communication, by W. A. RosEN- 
BLITH and Epa B. VIDALE 

s and Their Rela- 

tion to Behavior: Studies on the 

Sense of Taste as a Model S-R 

System, by CARL PFAFFMANN 


Sensory Proce. 


Some Interrelations among Physics, 
Phystology, and Psychology in the 
Study of Vision, by FLovp RATLIFF 


Reviewed by 
NELSON YvuAN-sHENG KIANG 


who is Staff Member of the Research 
Laboratory of Electronics at MIT and 
Director of Research at the Eaton- 


Peabody Laboratory at the Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary. He 
been actively engaged in research in 
neurophysiology since 1950 when as a 
graduate student he joined W. D, Neff's 
laboratory at the Un 


has 


sity of Chicago. 
He is considered by his colleagues to be 
either a neurophysiologist or biophysi- 
cist but. he still considers himself a 
psychologist, for it is behavior that. in- 
terests him. Since moving to Boston in 
1955 he has been 
quantitative 


trying to obiain 
relationships in the audi- 
tory system, with particular emphasis 
on stimulus coding mechanisms. 


HESE four chapters represent sin- 
d as efforts to characterize the sen- 
sory psychology of today. The main 
frame of reference chosen by all four 
author. neurophy: 


iology in general 


and electrophysiology in particular. 
Far more important than minor 
differences in emphasis is the essential 
agreement in viewpoint among the vari- 
ous authors. To all appearances, there 
is consensus that: 
1. The study of the ser 
multi-discipli 


es is now a 


ary activity. 

2. The study of the senses is no longer 
merely a science of receptors. but 
of the brain as well. 

3. Sensory performance and neuro- 
physiology must both be studied 
quantitatively in order to establish 
their. relationship. 

+. The relation. of sensory perform- 
ance to other behavioral functions 
is now open to attack by 
mental means. 


experi- 


5. Fully as important as the explo- 
sive development in techniques ar 
the exciting reformulations and re- 


visions of classical concepts. 
Perhaps this harmony is a valid com- 
mentary on the maturity of this field 
of psychology. Perhaps it only reflects 
the fact that all five authors are based 


in the Northeastern part of the Unite 


^d 
States, 


All experimental scientists colle 
and pieces of prejudices, 
tions, 


ct bits 
generaliza- 
and even Philosophies that de- 
termine their intellectual attitudes 
ward their respective fields 
a formidable task to make 


to- 
It is truly 
explicit the 
. often half- 
that form the frontier 


many loose, unsystematized 
baked, notions 


of systematic knowledge. One great dif- 
ficulty is that cogent observations fre- 
quently look like platitudes when in 


print. For example, Rosenblith and 
Vidale point out in their cautionary 
summary: 


"Regardless of the particular S-R 
relations under study, there is little 
reason to assume that we have dis- 
covered neural substrates of the or- 
ganism's ability to 
information 
examine 


handle 
so long as we 


sensory 
merely 
neuroelectric events (Rg) 
that occupy only a small fraction of 
the total time required by the orga 
nism for the actual proce 
Who could pos 
this warning? 


sing (Ry)." 


bly disagree with 
and yet how few recog- 
nize its significance. Again when Pfafl- 
mann points that cognitive and 
informational functions are not the only 
behavioral 


out 


functions of sensory systems, 
every sensory psychologist. would 
And yet the literature in 
such 


agree, 
this field is 
that many students might well 
think otherwise. 

The danger in reading these articles 
is that, like most good advice, the 
statements seem trite. The 


ings 


simple 
deeper mean- 
lie well hidden and may be 
cessible only through i 
ence, One 


ac- 
personal experi- 
can only hope that the un- 
questioned. scientific competence of the 


stimulate reading that js 


authors. will 


more than cursory. Certainly the ar- 
ticles were not intended to be light 
reading. The reader finds very little 


humor to relieve the didactic dryness 


of unrelenting exposition. For 


the au- 


thors this is apparently a serious subject 
and is so treated, 
Rosner gives 


a tortuous description 
of his 


view of the relations between 
Psychophysics and neurophysiology, This 
chapter will benefit tho: 


se who are well 
educated 


in one or the other 


field but 
who are relatively 


unacquainted with 
modern ideas in the other, Rosenblith 
and Vidale bring fresh Views of both 
neurophysiology 


p and Psychology from 
the recti i s 

“rection of communications bio. 
Physics. Although this is an area thai 


may well supply 


many of 
workers in 


f the ideas and 
future studies 
ems, it is sug 


of complex 
the ultimate 


too early to predict 
influence of these ide; 


as on 
of. 

I faffmann and Ratliff both 
illustrative 


approach, Pfag. 


Psychology, 
choose the 


mann's chapter is a deceptively straight- 
forward description of the way in which 
psychologists have arrived at ever-broad- 
ening views of the taste system. Ratliff 
presents a rambling, somewhat impas- 
sioned, plea for the breakdown of bar- 
riers between conventionally separate 
fields. He the visual 
system to point out the pertinent con- 
tributions from many sciences. 


uses studies on 


It is encouraging that none of the 
authors felt that sensory psychology 
could be described without the inclu- 
sion of much data from experiments. 
This is an implicit comment on the 
state of the science. Because of the close 
similarity in orientation of these au- 
thors, it might have been more edifying 
to select from a broader range of views. 
The editor might also have eliminated 
some of the overlap in these articles 
such as the short reviews of electro- 
physiology 


in two separate chapters. 
The bibliographies are useful for the 
further orientation of readers and ap- 
pear to have been carefully selected. 
For graduate students and nonspecial- 


these. four chapters constitute. fair 


and representative 


reviews of 
aspects of modern sensory psychology. 
The nature of the material and presen- 
tation is such that readers without back- 
ground experience in expe 
will 


certain 


rimental work 
be severely handicapped in at- 
tempting to understand these 


chapters, 
However, for 


serious workers in sensory 
physiology or psychology, the 


se chapters 
contain 


many points for further reflec- 
tion and may well reward concentr; 


ated 
study, 


Mostly Perception 


Notes on Some Interrelations of Sen- 
sory Psychology, Perception, and 


Behavior, by C. H. GRAHAM and 
PHILBURN Ratoosr 


Perce ptual Experience: 
of Its Relations to 
World through Internal Process- 


ings, by KARL ZENER and Mer- 
CEDES GAFFRON 


An Analysis 
the External 


Perception and Related Areas by 
> 

FRED ATTNEAVE ! 
Perception and T'ransactional Psy- 
chology, by Wit.LIAM H, ITTELSON 
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Reviewed by Jurian Hocuperc 


who is Professor of Psychology at Cor- 
nell University and who, since his 
graduate student days at Berkeley with 
Tolman, Brunswik and Warner Brown, 
has been productively busy in the arca 
of perception. In addition to his many 
journal articles, he has produced one 
book and is working at the moment 
on another. The completed one, duc 
to appear at about the same time as 
the review, will deal, naturally, with 
perception, and will be one unit of 
the Prentice-Hall series Foundations of 
Modern Psychology. The book in prog- 
ress is Perception, Attention and Com- 
munication. 


HE 


st section of this volume (ca. 

31%) comprises four chapters on 
perception, highly diverse in length and 
quality. According to Koch's introduc- 
tion, “ perception is by way of be- 
coming the ‘basic’ field of psychological 
interest and the foundation field of its 
conceptualizations—indeed, that has by 
now almost certainly supplanted learn- 
ing in these respects 
be viewed 


‘this should] 
both in celebrant mood 
(there is much to celebrate in the re- 
turn of the repressed) and critically 
[p. xxxii]. Unfortunately, the official re- 
turn to popularity after half a century 


of exile reveals less clear recognition of 


the interrelationship of purpose, prob- 
lem and procedure than one might have 
hoped for in this ‘basic’ field, in which 
the goals of the entire enterprise have 
so repeatedly been questioned. 


C. H. Graham and Philburn Ratoosh, 
in “Notes on some Int 
Sensory Psychology, 


relations. of 
Perception, and 
Behavior" asserts the methodological de- 
sirability of studying | sensation 
Perception in terms of the general 
behavioristic relation, R = f(ajbc, .. 

A swat 


and 


< X,Y,Z), where R refers to 
the overt respons 


3a, b, c, n, t, to the 
conditions of stimulation: and x, y, z, 


to the conditions of the subject. The 


aim is to predict behavior. Thus, they 


object to Stevens’ supraliminal scaling 


because the Procedure of averaging ab- 


solute judgments loses sight of the 


ac- 
tual behavior: 


when subjects say "red" 


CC a——<—_—<__—_—_ — 


or "nine," the 


are only responses to 
predict—not measured numbers to ma- 
nipulate mathematically. However, they 
do not oppose all constructs of * 
accounts” which 


tional 
like Hechts theory 
of brightness- discrimination ) provide 
a framework into which different Rs 
might be fitted. Thus, tachistoscopic 
thresholds in word-recognition 


experi- 
are held inappropriate because, in 
the ranges employed, increasing. dura- 
tions do not affect. discrimination. of 
the number of dots. What permits such 
generalization about the very different 
Rs used for discriminating word 


men 


and 


dots? Knowledge of those sensory 


Ws 
which limit ‘perceptual discriminations’ 
eg., failure of the Bunsen-Roscoe law 
past 0.05. seconds) allows us to relate 
one set of Rs to the other, and such 
relationships presumably show that dif- 
ferences between sensory and perceptual 
discriminations are Operationally mean- 
ingless. 


However, the distinction between sen- 
sation and. perception seems to be aban- 


doned here, at the cost of restricting 


our attention. almost wholly to sen- 


sory variables, This distinction was not 
merely a matter of ‘ope 
Structuralists, in the days before per- 


provided a 


s. 


ions’ to the 


ception was banished; it 


program, as well: a relatively small 
number of sensory elements. were to be 
found from which all of our percep- 
tions of the world could be constructed. 
This gave both a goal to the study of 
sensation, and a finite task to the 
study of. perception. Does the "behav- 
ioristic" formula also. provide a finite 
research? In 
fact, it contains no program at all, by 
itself, nothing to tie together all of the 


possible Rs, or reduce the infinite num- 


progre 


m for perceptual 


ber of possible terms to the right of the 
equal sign. 


K. RL Zener and Mercedes Gaffron 
on the other hand, make no concessions 
to the intervening behaviorist decades, 


in “Perceptual Experience: an Analysi 
of Its Relations to the World 


through 
Internal Processing, 


a report can never 
simply be considered as behavior, 


and 
years of attempting this restriction has 
left us. with oversimplified descriptions 
of experience. We 


must attempt to 


identify phenomenal dimensions more 


adequate to actual situations outside 


d to this 


y: addr 
e 42 pages of the 
differences 


the sensory labo 


point, apparently 
phenomenological 
normal and reversed. photographs and 


between 


etchings. Some of these reported effects, 
and the assymmetries of the perceptual 
system to which they point, are very 
provocative, and suggest innumerable 
experiments, 

Here again, however, the. purpose. of 
these 
not clear. What makes phenomenal re- 
ports so important? What should. we 


do with them? Are they more. predic- 


methodological prescriptions is 


tive of adjustive behaviors than are, 
judgments? If 
true, as this paper : 
versely, if looking behaviors can simply 
from 


‘cognitive this were 


serts (and, con- 


phenomenal re- 
sumed here), 
int— 


be determined 
ports about them, as is 


as: 


be « 


this would 
and would provide an objective cor- 


tremely impor 


relate of phenomenal experience. Wil- 
ing the 
‘creative’ nature of ‘perception and its 


liam Ittelson, too, in. emphasi 


dependence upon unconscious assum p- 
tions (“Perception and Transactional 


Psychology"). simply declares that we 


"necessarily! act in terms of what we 


perceive. No evidence, however, pres- 
ently supports this relationship of be- 
havior to phenomenal report. 


Perception is treated as a construct, 
inferred from behavior, in Fred Att- 
neave's occasionally brilliant on 
“Perception and Related Areas." This 


diametric 


‘say 


treatment is cally opposed to 
that of Graham and Ratoosh. To Att- 
neave, for example, Stevens’ scales pro- 
vide an occasion for ‘calibrating’ the 
response as an index of the percept: we 
vale 


must penetrate past the phenotypic s 
to the underlying appearance. No aggre- 


gate of unidimensional psychophysical 


scales is adequate, however, to encom- 
pass the perceived world of objects and 
events in set of indirect. measures. 
Attneave compares the alternatives of 
analyzing perceived objects by the in- 
tersection of psychophysical variables, 
and by classes of elements, and con- 
cludes in favor of the latter (wisely, T 


believe: in terms of variables, the per- 


ceptual world is analyzable in an in- 


in terms of ele- 


finite number of way 


ments, the task is limited). 


Elements (called an 
apologetic footnote: the lack of euphony 


*psychons’ in 


should not obscure the proposal's merit ) 
demand combining laws, and hence as- 
sociation models are invoked. This last 
pat, I think, 
“The facts of perception are nearly all 
facts” 
rd attempt to face up to the Gestalt 


is somewhat too since 


(p. 648), and the only 


destruction of the Structuralist. associa- 


tional program has been the quasi- 


informational approach which Attneave, 


a founder, has—curiously enough—ig- 


nored in this paper, and which must 
nature of the 
priate combining laws. 


surely shape the appro- 

Of the four perception papers in this 
section, I can discern the outlines of a 
coherent, substantive programmatic pur- 


pose only in this l 


stone, Let us hope 
that the field of perception will fare 
better now that it is in favor: surely, 
its return to popularity cannot be due 
to any great change in its own accom- 


plishments. 


A Measure in Search of a Theory? 


H. A. Witkin, R. B. Dyk, H. F. Faterson, D. R. Goodenough and S. A. 


Karp 


Psychological Differentiation: Studies of Development. New York: Wil 


1962. Pp. v + 418. $7 


ey, 


Reviewed by Evwarn Zicirr 


All five authors of this book hold posi- 
tions in the Department of Psychiatry 
in the College of Medicine of the State 
University of New York, where Herman 
Witkin is Professor and Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory, and where 
Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough and Karp, 
each coming from a different back- 
ground and direction, now work with 
him. Witkin is best known for his car- 
lier work on the 1954 book Personality 
through Perception. The reviewer, Ed- 
ward Zigler, is now Assistant Professor 
in Yale's Department of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Child De velopment 
Program. He did his graduate work in 
clinical psychology at the University of 
Texas; an internship. connected with 


that training carried him to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where he came in con- 
tact with Heinz Werner's approach to 
developmental Psychology and with 
Leslie Phillips deve lopmental approach 
to psychopathology. 


OR a number of years Witkin and 


his collaborators have been investi- 
gating the correlates of a field-depend- 


entindependent dimension in percep- 
tion, à. dimension originally defined. by 
the individual's penchant. for utilizing 
ther visual or bodily cues on such 
perceptual tasks as 


test and 


the rod-and-frame 
the tilting-room-tilting-chair 
tests. Employing the view that this di- 
mension is indicative of the 


i person's 
basic 


orientation and therefore under- 
lies his functioning in a of 
areas, 

Cas, corre- 


number 


these investigators have 


lated scores obtained on these 


percep- 
tual 


tests with scores. obtained 
variety of other perceptual 
and personality and 


non-test behaviors as well. 


Ol a 
cognitive, 


tests on 


certain 

The typology constructed on the 
of this work has been heralded 
for the simplicity of 
principle, i.e, 


basis 
both 
its categorizing 
of highly reliable 
and 


a set 


Scores obtained on st ard perci ptual 
r pua 


tests, a [1 i 

ests, ind for its considerable predic 

uve efficace i i 
e efficacy in respect to a variety of 

behaviors, 1f : 


valid, such 8o typology 


would be 
administer à 
perceptual tests aug then he 
Predict with a respectable de 
confidence ‘ i f 

nce the examinee 


would be of great value, Ty 


marvelously efficient qo 
few simple 
able to 
grec of 


“shady 


image, degree of dependence, problem- 
solving behavior, impulse control, major 
psychological cognitive 
controls, activity level, attitude towards 


defenses and 


and interaction with other persons, as 
well as the type of pathology to which 
he is susceptible. Furthermore, a s 


em 


which makes possible the prediction of 
such a variety of behaviors must by 
necessity illuminate some essential as- 


pect of human functioning. There has 
been the undeniable suggestion in Wit- 
kin's that his instruments are 
somehow tapping the very wellsprings 
of behavior and that a careful “job 
analysis" of these instruments will re- 


work 


sult in the construction of a compre- 
hensive theory of human behavior. 


It is clear that an evaluation of this 
effort must involve both an as 


sessment 
of the efficacy of the predictor vari- 
ables employed and an evaluation. of 
the theory ultimately constructed on 


the basis of the empirical relationships 
discovered. The first possibility for such 
an evaluation came some years ago with 
the publication of Personality Through 
Perception, the bulk of which dealt 
with studies involving the relationship 
between the field-dependency measures 
and scores obtained on several projec- 
tive tests. Although a number of inter- 
esting relationships were discovered, the 
authors’ interpretations of them were 
rendered questionable by their failure 
to deal adequately with the issue of 
validity in respect to the projective tests 
employed. Furthermore, the theoretical 
superstructure built on these relation- 
ships left much to be desired. The ex- 
planatory schema finally advanced was 
more characteristic of clinical case con- 
struction than of rigorous psychological 
theorizing. In this schema Witkin and 
his collaborators ultimate 


y mediated all 
empirical relationships discovered. with 
two rather amorphous constructs, “ac- 
tive coping" and “passive submission." 
Nevertheless, the sheer number of em- 
pirical relationships reported was im- 
pressive, the plea for an holistic ap- 


proach appealing, and the promise of 
new findings impelling. 


I, is in Psychological Differentiation 
that the recent empiric; 
Witkin, his 


al findings of 


immediate collaborators 
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and others, are presented and a new 
theoretical formulation advanced. This 
book is both important and disappoint- 
ing. Its importance lies in the fact that 
it contains both a report of an extensive 
research project and also a scholarly 
summation of the findings of many in- 
vestigators work was derived 
from or related to Witkin’s position. 
The reviewer can hardly env 


whose 


sage that 
any serious worker in the arcas of per- 
ception, personality development or 
child psychology will not pay attention 
to this recent statement by an 
active and dedicated group of research- 
ers. Nevertheless, many of the empirical 
relationships reported in this book re- 
main questionable, 


most 


interpretations of 
them are often unconvincing, and the 
new theoretical formulations have little 
to recommend them 


vanced 


over those ad- 


in the earlier book. 
In the study reported in this book, 


much of the effort is centered about 
10- year-old field- 


variety 


correlating boys’ 


dependence measures with a 


of other with conventional 


Rorschach, 


1-Person scores, with 


measure: 


intelligence subtests, with 
TAT, and Draw 


the boys’ interview behaviors, with the 
boys’ mothers’ interview behaviors. In 


most instances the hypothesized rela- 
tionships were found. with the authors 
buttressing their findings further. with 
the positive results obtained by inde- 
pendent investigators. However, as in 
the earlier book, many of the reported 
relationships are suspect because of the 
the validity of 


deal with 


the personality measures and interview 


failure to 


scores that were utilized. The little evi- 
dence on validity presented is based 
more on clinical folklore than on any 
sound validation studies of the particu- 
lar measures in question. One wonders 
whether a variety of human-figure- 
drawing scores, strikingly reminiscent 
of those employed to assess intelligence, 
do indeed reflect the child’s perception 
of his own body. In this same vein, 
one wonders whether the response to 
a single TAT picture actually measures 


“assertivenes whether 


responses to 
another single TAT card measure the 
child's characteristic mode of handling 
aggression, and whether the stance 


taken by a child while being photo- 


valid measure of his rel- 


ative activity or passivity. 


graphed is a 


In addition to the validity problem, 
the reviewer cannot help but feel that 
many of the relationships reported were 
highly inflated due to the contamina- 
tion of certain scores by the experimen- 
ters familiarity with the relationships 
previously discovered between the field- 
dependence scores and other behaviors. 
For instance, one prediction stated that 
mothers with particular. characteristics 
would have ficld-dependent boys, while 
mothers without these | characteristics 
would have field-independent boys. The 
presence or absence of these traits was 
determined and a final global assess- 
ment of the mothers was made on the 
ba 


of an open-ended interview with 
the mother in which the behavior and 
characteristi 


es of the son were discussed 
at length. Regardless of the boy's per- 
ceptual scores, the interviewer could 
hardly help but know through the in- 
terview alone whether the boy was 
field-dependent or independent, It 
not surprising that 


was 


is 
when this procedure 
used the prediction w 
with point-biserial corre] 


as confirmed 
ations as high 
as .85. Many of the scores employed in 
this study were highly subjective and 
global in nature and 


thus readily lent 
themselves: to 


l this type of. contamina- 
uon. 
Despite such shortcomings, the very 
— of relationships discovered, 
their consistency and patterning, 
the Supporting evidence 
ers leave little 


thing 


id 
of other work- 
doubt that there is some- 


meaningful here, The 
arises as to e 


question 
exactly what it is. The only 
safe conclusion that Y be derived is 
i ^hological waters 
provided by Witkin's per- 
ceptual measures, a number 
lational fish will be caught, 
the very nature of the ne 


sive. In the earlier book 


mi 
that if one seines psy 
with the net 


of corre- 
However, 
t remains elu- 
» Its success was 
attributed to its being an indicator of 
the degree of active coping. In the 
present book, Witkin sees the central 
process in the field-dependence dimen- 
sion as being the ability to overcome 
an embedding context, On the 


other 
hand, Gardner and his colle 


agues, fish- 


! attribute the 
predictive success of the field-depend- 
ence dimension to a 


ing these same waters, 


sclectiveness-of- 


attention factor and offer evidence in 
support of such an interpretation. Wit- 
kin specifically rejects such a view and 
offers some evidence in support of this 
rejection. 


I. is the reviewers view that the 
empirical relationships found between 
field-dependence measures and many of 
the scores employed by Witkin are due 
to the common relationship between 
all these scores and general intelligence 
as defined by standard intelligence tests 
Such a view is supported by the rela- 
tionship repeatedly found between field- 
dependence me 
telligence quotients. Many of the TAT, 


sures and full scale in- 


Rorschach, figure drawing, and behav- 
ioral measures found to be related to 
the field-dependence scores are obvi- 
ously related to general intelligence and 
in some instances have been employed 


by others as tests of general intelligence. 
Witkin attempts to negate the impor- 
tance of this 


issue by demonstrating 
through factor analytic techniques that 
in his groups of boys the field-depend- 
ence measures are significantly related 
to certain subtests on the WISC (Block 
Design, Picture Completion, and Ob- 
ject Assembly) and not to others (Vo- 
cabulary, Information, and Comprehen- 
sion). Witkin then combines the three 


subtests found to be correlated with his 
field-dependence measures into an "in- 
tellectual index” and the three tests 
found not to be positively correlated 
into a "verbal index.” The peculiar 


names given to these composite scores 
reflect Witkin's repeated effort in this 
book to characterize as nonintellective 
any measure unrelated to his feld- 
dependence measures, Once these two 
formed, 
in correlational 


indices were they appeared 
matrices presented 
throughout the book. Not once does 
Witkin present the relationship between 


his many measures and his subjects 


total intelligence scores. It also appears 
that Witkin's verbal index returns to 
haunt him. We discover (p. 193), con- 
trary to Witkin's theorizing, that the 
verbal index is more highly related to 
certain personality measures than is the 
intellectual index. Even more embar- 
rassing is the finding that in one of his 
groups a highly significant correlation 
was found 


between an index of the 


measures and the 
Stanford-Binet Vocabulary score. 


field-dependence 


This discussion is 


mere id lo assert 
that if all one wants to do is obtain 
correlations he may do better with a 
general intelligence test than with Wit- 
kin’s field-dependence measures. How- 
ever, psychology’s goals involve more 
than the dredging up of significant cor- 
relations, and one must note that our 


standard intelligence tests have 


never 
adequately been conceptually related to 
any major theory of human behavior. 
The reader might still prefer Witkin's 
approach, if it were true that the theory 
extrapolated from the empirical rela- 
tionships truly illuminated the nature 


of human functioning and, by extension, 
the nature of intelligence. But it is pre- 
cisely here, in their theoretical efforts, 
that the Witkin group promises so much 
and delivers so little. All of the rela- 
tionships found are ultimately explained 
with that venerable developmental con- 
cept of differentiation. Differentiation 
to Witkin is nothing more nor less than 
Werner's orthogenetic principle stating 
that development proceeds from a state 
of relative globality and lack of differ- 
entiation to a state of incre; 


sing dif- 
ferentiation, articulation, and hierarchic 
integration. Werner has been explicit 
in treating this principle as 
able as 


an untest- 
sumption having the status of 
an heuristic definition. Its value lies 
directing thinkers towards the e 
nation. of a 


in 


ami- 
variety of circumscribed 
developmental processes, which could 
then be represented in the theoretical 
matrix by a number of constructs of 
the middle range. In this book, differen- 
tiation is treated as an explanatory 
concept, and in an effort to make it 
explain everything 
succeed in 


these investigators 
making it explain very 
litle. The only lower order construct 
clearly emanating from the differen- 
tiation notion is decontextualization, 


and with it Witkin seems to feel he 
has presented. an imposing explana- 
tory edifice. Thus, the field-dependence 
measure is related to the Object 


Assem- 
bly subtest because both 


require the 


an embedding 
context, and this ability 


individual to overcome 
increases as 
the individual becomes more differen- 
tiated. There is really no need 


to em- 
ploy the concept of differenti 


ation, since 


all of its meaning seems to be exhausted 
by the concept of decontextualization. 
"This equation of differentiation and de- 
leads Witkin to the 
completely untenable conclusion. that a 
variety of verbal behaviors are at best 
only minimally related. to developmen- 
tal processes. 


contextualization 


Such a conclusion. runs 
headlong into the impressive work of 
Werner and Piaget, 

This reviewer believes that our un- 
derstanding of cognitive or perceptual 
styles. would be enhanced by placing 
them within a developmental frame- 
work. Indeed, many investi; 


ators are 
making just such an effort, The con- 
cept of differentiation could have been 
used as the. bridge to join Witkin's in- 
teresting empiri 


cal work with that of 
such investigators as Piaget and Werner, 
We would then have had a real 


syn- 
thesis of independent research 


efforts 
and certainly an enrichment of the de- 
velopmental viewpoint. However 
is no real point of 

Witkin and contempor 


> there 
contact between 
ary developmen- 
because of this the con- 
cept of differentiation loses the strength 
that the work of other investigators has 
given it. The truth of the matter is 
that Witkin wear awkwardly the man- 
tle of a developmentalist. 
more intere 
ational 


talists, and 


He is much 
sted in the stability of medi- 
structures than he is in 
change over time or 
of a theory 


their 
in the construction 
capable of encompas 
such change. More than the. loose 
plication of the differenti 
is required before Witkin's findings can 
be incorporated adequately in a devel- 
opmental framework, One can only 
conclude that over the years the theo- 
he field- dependence 
moved 


sing 
ap- 
ation concept 


rizing surrounding il 
dimension has 
short d 
and 


a surprisingly 
from the global 
toward the articulated, 


WwW 


It has often been 
discoveries, one 


tance aw: 


said that, to make 


co: . must be ignorant, This 
opinion, mistaken in itself 


conceals a truth. It me 
to know 


nevertheless 
any that it is better 


nothing than to keep in 


fixed ideas based on theories 
firmation we constantly seek 
Meanwhile exe, 
with them, 


mind 
whose con- 
neglecting 


Ything that faily to agree 


Chaupe 


wW 


BERNARD 


Russian Individuals Differ 


B. M. Teplov (Ed. and Co-author) 


Tipologicheskie Osobennosti Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti Cheloveka 
(Typological Characteristics of Higher Nervous Activity in Man). Mos- 
cow: Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Vol. 1, 1956, Pp. 411; Vol. 2, 


1959, Pp. 228. 


The author, Boris M. Teplov, is a Pro- 
fessor at the Psychology Laboratory of 
Individual Differences of the Psychol- 
ogy Institute, Academy of Educational 
Science in Moscow and holds the title 
Honoured Scientist, bestowed by the 
Soviet Union. The first reviewer, Rich- 
ard Lynn, graduated in psychology from 
Cambridge University and stayed on 
there for graduate work, doing his PhD 
dissertation on anxiety. Since then he 
has been teaching at the University of 
Exeter. The second reviewer, Dr. E. I. 
Boiko, is director of the laboratory of 
higher neuro-dynamics at the Institute 
of Psychology in Moscow and the edi- 
tor and co-author of two collections of 
experimental studies: Materials on the 
Study of the Conditioned Reflex Basis 
of Man's Psychological Activity (1954) 
and Questions of the Study of Higher 
Neuro- dynamics in Connection. with 
Psychological Problems (1957). He has 


also written a monograph, Reaction 
Times in Man, History, Theory, 


Contemporary State, and the Practical 


Significance of Chronometrie Studies 


lin press). 


Reviewed by Rictarp Lynn 


two volumes present a se 
experiments which 
carried out over the | 
Institute of p. 


ries 
have been 
ast decade at the 
hology in Moscow, un- 
der the direction. of Professor B, M. 
Teplov. 


In his introduction, Te 


plov presents 
an historical rev 


iew of Russian wc 
individual differences 


on 
and a discussion 


136 


of general methodological issues. As- 
sumptions about the c 


stence and na- 
ture of the hypothetical variables of 
strength, equilibrium and mobility, un- 
derlying individual differences in be- 
aR taken from 


" "er Pay , 
havior, over Pavlov. 


Briefly, strength means the degree to 


are 


which the nervous system can withstand 


stimulation without reacting and js 


essentially a matter of sensitivity and 
thresholds; individuals with weak ner- 
vous systems have low thresholds, Equi- 
librium refers to the relative pre- 
dominance of excitatory or inhibitory 
process And mobility the 


means 
speed with which the individual can 


make shifts from excitatory to inhibi- 
tory states and vice versa. 

The general methodological approach 
will be acceptable to western. psychol- 
ogists working on this type of problem. 
Teplov states a preference for studying 
responses that are both involuntary and 
as simple as possible, arguing that in 
complex and voluntary tasks too many 
variables enter into. the experimental 
situation. Drugs are also used. 

A good example of the kind of simple 
response with which the Russians have 
been working is the conditioned photo- 
chemical 
of the * 


reaction, used as a measure 


"strength" of the nervous s 


em. 


The experimental procedure is as fol- 
lows: The subject is first dark adapted 
and his absolute visual threshold meas- 
ured; a flash of light is then presented, 
which has the effect of lowering the 
subject's sensitivity; this lowering of 
sensitivity is conditioned by presenting 
a neutral stimulus before the flash, but 


with continued reinforced trials the 


B. M. Tkrrov 


conditioned stimulus has less and less 
effect. Individuals with weak nervous 
systems show this effe 


ct more markedly, 
since. they 


are more prone to generate 
protective. inhibition, 
also have low 


These individuals 
absolute thresholds, show 
à rise in threshold when 


a distracting 
stimulus 


of different modality 
sented (strong subjects show a fall in 
threshold), and are more susceptible to 
the effects of caffeine, 

The conditioned Photochemical re- 
flex is also used for the 
of the equilibrium of 
tem, ie 


is pre- 


Investigation 
the nervous. sys- 
l s the degree to | 
exatatory or 
dominate, 


which the 
inhibitory proce 
Essentially the 
n to build up 
photochemical 


SCS pre- 
procedure 
a conditioned 
reaction and then meas- 
d with which subje 

reaction with p 
forcement, dis riminate the co 
stimulus from a se 


here has bee 


ure the spee: 


ie : CUS ex- 
tinguish 


the non-rein- 
nditioned 


ar stimulus, 
conditioned inhibition to 


stimulus, The theory behind 
these experiments is that the excitatory 
proc conditioning and 

Processes in diserimina- 
ton, in conditioned inhibition 
extinction, The individual 
supported this theory 


cond simil 
and generate 


this second 


es are used in 
the inhibitory 


and in 
differences 
by Showing that 
ditioned fast had 
extinguishing, dis- 
and in forming 
Some other 
of subjects with strong 


those subjects who con 
great difficulty in 
criminating conditioned 
inhibition. characteristics 
excitatory proc- 


esses are that they have long negative 
after-images, have difficulty in acquiring 
skill 


ctivity, and show errors of over-esti- 


a motor because of their. over- 


mation in drawing lines. 


The experiments on mobility have 


been somewhat disappointing. A num- 
ber of possible indices of mobility have 


been investigated, such as the speed 


with which the subject. can alternate 


positive and negative responses to a 


pair of stimuli, form delayed condi- 


tioned responses, and show both short 


latencies for after- images. and short 


after-images. The measures of mobility 
do not inter-correlate and. the conclu- 
sion is drawn that mobility probably 
does not stand up as a unitary con- 
struct. One investigator of mobility re- 
al 


and 


ports a correlation between € 
flicker 


length of a negative 


would seem that the CFF could be in- 


fusion and the latency 


after-image, but it 


terpreted as a further measure of equi- 
librium. 


L is well known that Russian psy- 


chologists have, at any rate until 


recently, been somewhat innocent. of 
statistical knowledge and this is true 
of the papers in these. two. volumes. 


Data which would most conveniently 
be reported in the form of correlations 
laboriously 


is somewhat presented in 


tables from which the reader has to 
make up his mind about the plausibil- 
ity of the claims. However, there is no 
doubt that if had 


computed they would in many cases 


correlations been 
have been quite strikingly high, since 
in many cases subjects differentiated on 
one criterion are differentiated on an- 
other with virtually no overlap at all. 
On the other hand, since the experi- 
ments for the most. part. compare. the 
reaction of subjects on measures of the 
same hypothetical nervous process, it is 
not clear how far strength and equi- 
librium are independent parameters. of 


nervous activity. Some of the measures 


of weakness have something in common 
with measures of the predominance of 
excitatory 


and caffeine is 


make the nervous 


processes, 


sometimes used to 


ystem weaker and sometimes to alter 
equilibrium by increasing the excitatory 
processes, To the psychologist. trained 
in the west the whole enterprise seems 


for a factor a 


to cry out alytic study. 

It should. perhaps be remarked that 
someone in Teplov's laboratory has re- 
teaching himself. (or her- 


rly half of 


how to do correlations and fac- 


cently been 


self—ne this 


team are 


women 
Thurstone’s and 


tor analysis, using 


Frachter’s books. 


The first. experiment 


using these statistics. has now been 


published ( Rozhdestvenskay 


Nebylitsin, 
1960 
the investigators reporting a number of 


Borisova and Emolaeva-Tomina, 


correlations of the order. of 0.6 and 


0.7. between measures of the strength 


of the nervous. system. There will. be 
few workers on individual differences 
in the west who will not envy corre- 


lations of this size. Factorial analysis 


confirms the theory that there is a gen- 


eral factor of the nervous system's 
strength, 
The interesting question remains: 


how far do these constructs of strength 
and equilibrium correspond. under dif- 
ferent names, to constructs formulated 
independently in the west? The only 
western work discussed at any length 
by the Russians is that of Spence and 
his associates on the vari: 


bles affecting 


individual differences in conditionabil- 
ity. V. D. Nebylitsin shows a good 
knowledge and understanding of this 
work and suggests tentatively that the 
Russian construct of strength-weakness 
may correspond to the Western construct 
of anxiety, weak individuals being those 
who are anxious 


Another possible cor- 
respondence which 
are at pri 


Teplov's associates 


ent considering is that be- 
tween equilibrium and Eysenck’s per- 
sonality dimension of introversion-extra- 
version and the postulated differences 
in excitatory 


vhibitory balance which 
underlie it. There 
many striking similarities. in 
theoric 


is assumed to are 


the two 
» Such as the connection be 
speed of conditioning and 
visual after-effects, which 


tween 
duration. of 
would 

ation, 


seem 
to demand further Investig 

In conclusion it is the reviewer's im- 
pression that the Russians are 


on to 
something in these 


findings and experi- 
mental techniques and that 


the west 
has 


something to learn 


books 


from them. 


strengthens the 
cent visitors to. Russian 
that a good deal of ‘ 
competent and sophisticated e 


Reading these 
impressions of re 


laboratories 


areful, 
Xperimen- 


tal work is going on in Russia and it 
is to be hoped that the work will be 
replicated and extended in the west. 


was prepared in the frame of 
supported by National Science Foun- 
dation giant G 19469, awarded to Dr. Josef 
Brozek.) 
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Reviewed by E. 1. 


Borro 


O“ of the most important aspects 


of contemporary psychology is the 
complex of problems that relate to psy- 
chological personality, including ques- 
tons connected with the study of 
perament 
and 


tem- 


and cha 


NY. 
Differential psychology, 
that is, the study of individual 
logical differences, has 


inclinations 
abilities. 
psycho- 
a special place 
in this context because of its great theo- 
retical and practical impor 


From 
the theoretical point of view. for 
ample, it is 


ance, 
ex- 
important to know 
for the variety of human 
character and inclinations, and 
the various and. most 


very 
the causes 


also of 
important, chang- 
of individuals in dif- 
ferent external and 
The practical importance of these prob- 
lems hardly needs any special comment, 
but here we 


ing potentialities 


internal. conditions. 


nnot omit to 


general 


mention 
tasks as the 
out of scientifically based cri- 
Personnel selection 
individual approach to 
ucation, 


such important 


ing 


wor 
teria for and the 
training and ed- 


Professor I 


M. Teplov and his col. 
approach the 
vidual psychological 


leagues study of indi- 


the 
of the typo- 


differences Iy 
experimental investigation 
logical properties of the ne 


: TVOUS system, 
In. this 


i they have followed 
the traditions of 


on animals, 


respect i 
n 
the work of Pavlov 
but they have 


tried to work 
Out their own 


Special system of 
Mental methods 


been 


experi- 
through which 
study 
the higher 
Phe results of 
are published in 
of experimental 


i it has 
Possible 1o 


the 
features of 


typological 
nervous activity 
this vast work 


Collections 


of man, 


these two 


MVestigations 


In the first Of these i, 


a long 


arn] 


! 


by Teplov (“Some Questions of the 
Study of the Higher Nervous Activity 
in Man and Animals"), in which the 
history of the investigation of the typo- 
logical properties of the nervous system 
in the Pavlovian school is examined in 
detail and certain new hypotheses are 
put forward for experimental study. 
The path from physiology to psychol- 
ogy is regarded as not the only possible 
approach, but as one of a number of 
possible approaches. But on this path, 
in Teplov's view, the following funda- 
mental problems inevitably arise. In the 
first place, it is essential to understand 
as clearly as pos: 


ble the physiological 
content of the properties of the nervous 
system, and also to work out an ade- 
quate number of experimental methods. 
One of the most important techniques 
of such an investigation which has a 
laboratory character is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the comparison of 
data attained by different methods on 
the same subjects. 


In the second place, it is important 
to study the psychological manifesta- 
tions of each of the properties of the 
nervous system not only separately, but 
also in their typical combinations. 

The first of these problems obviously 
has to be solved experimentally and the 
second through the study of various 
kinds of life indices, by such methods 


as systematic observation, interview 
natural experiments, 


S, 
and so on. Natu- 
rally, here we come 
difficulties, since the 


across a series of 
typological prop- 
erties of the nervous system, as well as 
their combinations in the form of habits 
and abilities that each man acquires in 


the course of his life, are hidden and 
marked by innumerable conditioned re- 
flex associations, It is precisely for this 
reason that Teplov holds the following 
to be indispensable conditions for the 
Successful typological inte 
life indic First, 
these indices as a 
one with another 
the intimate 


of these life 


Tpretation of 
the examination of 


whole in comparing 
3 second, the study of 
Process of the formation 
indices and not 
final result, “It would be a m 
think,” says Teplov, 
non-experimental 


only the 
istake to 
“that the path of 
letermination of types 
is the easiest path. 
in the sense that it 
1e presence of a labo- 


d 
of nervous System 


It is easier only 
does not require t] 
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ratory and special equipment, but it 
makes quite as many demands on the 
investigator, if not more, than labora- 
tory study, namely creative thought, 
prolonged and thorough collection. of 
material and the ability to treat that 
material scientifically.” 

^s an explanation of the way in 
which life indices can be used to find 
out the basic properties of the nervous 
processes (i.e, of their strength 
librium and mobility in Pavlov’s 
one of Teplov’s 


B 


equi- 


sense ), 


colleagues, N. 
Leitess, has conducted a special investi- 
gation of a number of senior school boys 
over the course of two years. The boys 
were under constant observation in 
school, at home, at games, mcetings, 
concerts, stadiums, etc. As a result the 
author arrives at a probable psychologi- 
cal characterization of the basic proper- 
ties of their nervous system and basic 
types (temperaments ) . 

But for Teplov the experiment re- 
mains the chief method for the study 
of types of nervous system. The nature 
of the properties of the nervous sys- 
tem generally speaking is only revealed 
through laboratory investigation and so 
in the last resort all life indices have 
to be founded on experimental data. 

To set out here the full contents of 
the experimental work of Teplov's lab- 
oratory is quite impossible. So we shall 
take a fleeting glance at only the two 
following questions. First, the direction 
which B. M. Teplovs work takes 
in developing the Pavlovian study of 
the types of nervous system; and sec- 
ond, what problems 
arise in the course of this work? 


new theoretical 


B. M. TEPLov makes a detailed ey- 
amination of the two different meanings 
of the term ‘type, which are often 
confused. The first is type as a charac- 
teristic picture of behavior, while the 
second is type as a complex of the 
properties of the nervous system. With 
Pavlov there 
the 


was a gradual 


usage to 


change 
reliance on 
strictly experimental measures of the 
properties of nervous processes. In this 
respect B. M. Teplov firmly follows 
Pavolov and sets his colleagues the task 
of working out experimental methods 
for the study of typological prope 


from first 


rties, 


Following Pavlov, there are first 
strength of 


the 


the nervous processes in 
their capacity to sustain highly intense 
stimuli and prolonged stimuli without 
destroying the normal working of the 
large hemispheres; mobility of the nerv- 
ous the capacity of the 
cortex to 


processes as 


cells of the 


transfer with 
greater or less ease from a state of ex- 
citation to inhibition and back again 
and in a wider the general 
characteristic of quick mobilization, ir- 
radiation, concentration, 
equilibrium as a 


sense as 


ele; 
derivative property 
consisting of the predominance of one 
process or the other in strength and 
mobility. 


thirdly, 


In Teplov's laboratory about ten dif- 
ferent methods have been evolved. for 
the experimental study of these 
mental properties and their various man- 
ifestations. A specially difficult 


funda- 


problem 
was the study of the strength of the ne 


ous processes in man. At the present 
time Teplov colleagues V, I. Rozhdest- 
venskaya, V. D. Nebylitsyn, M. N; Bori- 


sova, L. B. 


rv- 


Ermolaeva- Tomina 
others are conducting an inte 
son of 


and 
r-compari- 
the strength of the 
nervous system with the help of meth- 
ods they have worked out. 
experimental indices 
sult of this study 
to endure frequent, repetitive and con- 
centrated excitation (the threshold of 
transmarginal inhibition 
the method of e 
ment 


Tea 


data on 


The basic 
emerging as a re- 
are: first, the c; 


Xacity 


). measured by 
xtinction with re 
of the conditione 
tion with 
auditory 


inforce- 
d photochemical 
a visual and a conditioned 


: Stimulus; second, the threshold 
o! transmargina] inhibition in 


to one short stimulus in conditions. of 
exhaustion. and excitability : 
by caffeine, measured by the 
method; third, the degre 
tion of the ce 


visual analyser 


relation 


heightened 
ergographic 
© of concentra- 
nter of excitation in the 
Sede dn stimuli of low and 
i trength, measured by the in- 
ductive method (the interaction of weak 
stimuli in the visual field) 
threshold of irradi 
the visual anal 
ductive me 


; 3 fourth, the 
ation of excitation in 
yser measured by the in- 
eget lied with the administration 

ne; fifth, the threshold. of ir- 


radiation of excitation in the visual 
analyzer measured py the inductive 
method with the use of à technique for 
assessing the total 


excitation in the 


addi- 


sixth, the same method 


(cortical) center elicited. by an 


tional stimulus: 
with the exhaustion of the nervous cells 
on which the main stimulus in acting; 
seventh, the change in visual sensitivity 
with simultaneous auditory stimulation 


and in auditory sensitivity with simul- 


taneous visual stimulation; eighth, visual 


and auditory sensitivity; ninth, change 
in visual and auditory sensitivity under 
the influence of caffeine. 

In the study of the properties of the 
problem 


system of man the 


called 


nervous 


of so- properties, 


partial 
al of one analyzer or one 


which are typic 
of the acting functional structures, and 
the question of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the various prop- 
erties and types. In Teplov's laboratory 
special techniques have been discovered 
which make it possible to discover the 


relative. strength of the nervous. proc- 


esses in the visual and auditory ana- 
lyzers and also to measure the relative 
predominance of one or other of the 
two signal systems (called by Pavlov 
the artistic and reflective types). Then 
we must not forget Teplov's hypothesis 
that the weak nervous system has not 
only the negative property of low work- 
ing capacity of the cortical cells, but 
also the positive property of high reac- 
tivity and high sensitivity, This hypoth- 


esis is getting more and more support 

from the work of V. D. Nebylitsyn. 
In conclusion, the transfer from the 

general properties of the nervous 


tem and types of nervous activity to 
the study of special human types is 
one of the most complex and difficult 
problems on which the laboratory on 
individual and typological differences, 
directed. by Professor B. M. Teplov, is 
working. The Soviet Government. has 
shown its high regard for B. M. Tep- 
lov's work by conferring on him the 


distinguished title. Honoured Scientist. 


(This reviews was prepared in the frame of 
activities supported by the National Science 
Foundation grant GI9469, awarded to Dr. Josef 
Brozek. The Russian text of. Dr. Boiko's review 
was translated by Dr. R. Lynn.) 
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The imposing arguments of science repre- 
sent the highest. degree of intellectual 
certainty yet achieved by the mind of 
man, JuNc 


LJ 


Roaming his Fief 


George Casper Homans 


Sentiments and Activities: Essays in Social Science. New York: Free Press 


of Glencoe, 1962. Pp. 326. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Evwix PauL HOLLANDER 


The author, some of whose many phases 
and facets are identified in the review, 
is Professor of Sociology in Harvard's 
Department of Social. Relations. E. P. 
Hollander, the reviewer, is a Columbia 
trained psychologist 


rescarch 


social has 
served as a psychologist in 
the Navy, who has taught at such varied 
places as Carnegie. Institute of Tech- 
nology and at Istanbul University and 
who now is Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Psychology 
Graduate Program at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. Besides 
his recent Buffalo efforts to build a 
center for social psychology he has co- 
edited, with Raymond G. Hunt, a forth- 
coming book Current Perspectives. in 
Social. Psychology. (Ovford University 
Press). 


who 


Social 


FORGE Homans is perhaps best 
s as the author of two 
established contributions to required 
reading in social psychology, The Hu- 
man Group (1950) and the recent 
Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms 


(1961). He is also known to be a man 


of uncommon possesses a 


style who 
special deftness that conveys the other- 
wise abstruse in a disarmingly re; 


adable 
line, often with considerable punch, 


The seventeen papers reprinted in the 


present volume are divided into three 


groups reflecting the historical develop- 
ment of Homans’ interests from history 
and social structure, to anthropological 
finally to 
groups, the present focus of his 


tion. Social science is his fief 


analysis, and then 


small 
atten- 
and he 
> poking at 
- and calling off the 


relishes the roaming of it 
this and that sprout 


landmarks. Entirely capable of moving 
from one interest to another with re- 
markable adroitness, he is represented 
here by rather wide attainments. 

It is in his autobiographical intro- 
duction to this collection, however, that 
he is at his supreme best. For forty-nine 
lively and tightly drawn pages, he offers 
trenchant observations, revelations, and 
some surprises. His pungent assessments 
of intellectual developments and of as- 
sociated personages in his own and re- 
lated fields are illuminating in several 
ways: we see how, as a Harvard Col- 
lege graduate in English Literature, he 
became a sociologist; we become a bit 
acquainted with men like Elton Mayo, 
Berard de Voto, and Law rence 


Joseph 
Henderson, 


who shaped Homans’ carly 
traming; we are carried along into his 
later relationship with collea 


agues in 
sociology and social 


psychology; and. 
with his frank assistance. we le 
thing of his biases and 
Among other. features 
tion, the reader will fi 


searching discussion of 


arn some- 
predilections, 
of this introduc- 
nd an especially 
“functionalism,” 
a central school of thought 
cultural study. Also there 
account of Homans’ growing 
Skinnerian psychology. Not 
is his incisive i 


in socio- 
is here an 
affinity for 
least of all 
commentary on his Har- 


i . Talcott Parsons, 
uon noteworthy for 


of grace and « 


vard colleague 1 

f a sec- 

"s unusual bal 
‘andor, 

There js abund 

in his writings, 


ance 


ant humor to be 
especially in 
Dog a Bad Name," 4 BBC: 
the State of English sox iology, 
Is Consummny 


found 
"Giving a 
lecture on 
And there 


as in “Mar 
Final 


ate scholarship, 
Authority, 
originally 


riage, and 
i Published ax 
with David M. 


Causes," 
a small 


book 
Schneider, Both 


humo 


and scholarship characte s 
mentary on naval leadership in “The 
Small Warship,” a paper based on his 
war-time experience as a ship's captain. 
Here, after disclaiming any special tal- beh: 
ent a sociologist might bring to a leader- under scrutiny and he adds, impishly, 
ship function, he goes on to a number of that we should be wary lest social scien- 
quite penetrating observations on fea- tists “. . come to do any mad thing 
tures of naval leadership. in order to avoid being at the pains of 
studying men.” 


com- cannot be inconsistent with those dis- 


covered through the field work." 
Arguing for a combination of ap- 

proaches, he feels no method can go 

far wrong that puts human behavior 


of a scholarly bent, as shown by his 
co-authorship of Whitla's Dictionary of 
Treatment (8th edition 1938 and 9th 
edition 1957). He is a foundation mem- 
ber of the Association of British Neu- 
rologists and the recognition of his 
accomplishments by 


his colleagues is 
reflected. in 


his election to. the presi- 
dency of the Section of Neurology. of 
the Royal Society of Medicine for the 
current year (1962-1963), 

Thus, it is a privilege to read the 
discussion of the 198 cases which form 


the basis of Dr. Allison's book. The 
author uses the rich 


present hi: 


Ta papers represent the seedlings for 
Homans’ newest venture, Social Behav- 
ior: Its Elementary Forms, a book con- 
taining the lessons with which he is 
most likely to be identified. These 
papers, “Status Congruence" and *‘So- 
cial Behavior as Exchange," together 
with two other inclusions covering his 
noteworthy study of clerical workers in 
a utilities firm, the “cash posters," afford 
à good introduction to his formulation 
of interaction in terms of an exchange 


198 Brains 


Ca 


se material to 
views and to introduce the 
student to the details of the 
psychological, and neurologic 
tion of various types of p 


physical, 
al examina- 

. Allison : À 
R.S. A atients afflicted 
with mental disturbances, He 
considerable amount of atte 


distinction of various 


The Senile Brain: A Clinical Study. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 
1962. Pp. vi + 288. $10.00. 


devotes a 


ntion to the 
symptoms and 
attempts to relate clinical symptom- 
atology to underlying pathophysiological 
processes. He lays particular stress upon 
his observation that specific 


of rewards as against costs in the pre- 


; Reviewed by Lissy F. Jarvix 
ailing social circumstances. It is here 


the he finds the notions of operant 


conditioning congenial and draws upon 
them. 


lesions can 
frequently be found to account for dif- 


fuse mental impairment. and 


The author is identified in the review 
which was composed by Lissy Jarvik, a 
native of the Hague who came to these 
shores to take her MA and PhD in 
psychology from Columbia University 
before going into medicine. At present 
she is a mother, a doctor's wife, and 
Assistant Clinical Professor, Department 
of Psychiatry, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Columbia University. Her 
numerous research articles have dealt 
primarily with gerontology and psy- 
chiatric genetics. 


cautions 
against attributing such impairment to 
generalized senile changes. The book 
should prove to be 
students in 


Since his inclinations lie in the direc- 


tion of field observations and interviews, 
it is not surprising to see these presented 
in a more favorable light than are the 
matters of attitude 


useful as a text to 
medicine, neurology and 
psychiatry, while students of ps 
may, upon perusal, become aw 
organic pathology ofte 
tal disturbances, 
emotional, 


sment and ex- 
perimentation, topics he sees as char- 
acter: 


"chology 


are of the 
n underlying men- 
either intellectual or 


tic of social psychology. Espe- 
cially in the paper, “The Strategy of 
Industri 


al Sociology,” does he push this 
distinction quite far, though he is not 
grudgingly parochial about it. Indeed. 
a continuing thread throughout this 


volume is his commitment to univer- T The Senile Brain the author s 
sal principles governing social behavior. 


Though less than one-half of the 
patients. included by Dr. Allison. were 
either over the age of 6O or suffering 
Ps from presenile Psychoses, the tide of 
with his readers the wealth of clini- the book serves to highlight the attempt 


“The field of investigation in the social 


scie 
study 
view, Properly so 
are not what we 
often study it 

says, * - to show the rel 
the results of 
under laboratory conditions 
results of quast-anthropologie 
search on what those of us w 
are pleased to call ‘real-life 
industry and elsewhere. If the 
Mental work has anything to 
real life—and | 


am persuaded that 
has everything. te 


^ do—its 
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— 


nees that has come to be called the 
of small groups is not, in my 
called. Small groups 
study, but where we 
- 77 Tt is essential, he 
ation between 
experimental work done 
and the 
al field re- 
ho do it 
groups in 
experi- 
do with 


propositions 


cal knowledge acquired in nearly 30 t° 


years of devotion to the field of neu- 
rology. As carly as 1938 Dr. Allison 
was appointed to the staff of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast, and in 1947 
he was named the physician in charge 


of the newly opened Department of 
Neurology. His local 


experience was 
supplemented by his wartime service at 
a neuropsychiatric center of the Royal 
Navy where his interest. in psychiatry 
Was aroused, Indeed, he pursued studies 
in this field and Was awarded the di- 
Ploma in Psychological 
1943. In addition i 
lice Dr, Allison h 


medicine in 
o his clinical prac- 


as given clear evidence 


compare Symptomatology 


due to 
cerebral tumors and ce 


rebrovascular ac- 
age groups with that 
and senile 
of the trea 
can be describe 
in no briefer terms th 


cidents in younger 
of the presenile disturbances. 
ki he character atise under dis- 
cussion d no better and 


an those employed 
by the author in the 


of his preface: “The work is principally 
1 record of personal experience,” The 
reviewer should like | 
personal. experience 
ably rich and recorde 
astute observer, 


opening sentence 


© add that this 
has been remark- 
d by an unusually 


iR) 


Much Ado About Much 


Harold Borko (Ed.) 


Computer Applications in the Behavioral Sciences: The Role of the Com- 


puter as a Research Tool in the Behavioral Sciences. Englewood Cliffs 


N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. Pp. 633. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Donato W. TAYLOR 


The editor, Harold Borko, received his 
PhD from the University of Southern 
California in 1952, served for four years 
in the U. S. Army as a clinical psy- 
chologist, worked a year as a training 
specialist at the Rand Corporation and, 
in 1957 joined the System Development 
Corporation, where he is a human fac- 
tors scientist. The r Donald 
Taylor, is a Harvard PhD who taught 
at Harvard and at Stanford before mov- 
ing to Yale where he is now Professor 
of Psychology. During 1961 he served 
as Sigma Xi National Lecturer for the 
Pacific Area, speaking on "Psycholog- 
ical Studies of Thinking” on 2 
puses from San Diego to Seattle and 
from Pocatello to Honolulu. During 
1961-62 he was Research Fellow in the 
Center for Cognitive Studies at. Har- 
vard University. For the past twelve 
years, both at Stanford and at Yale, 
he has been engaged in research. on 
thinking, including problem solving, de- 
sion making and creativity, with sup- 
ONR and the Ford 


ewer, 


cam- 


€ 
port both from 
Foundation. 


OME years ago, an acquaintance pre- 
S dicted: “The computer will prove 
to be as important a tool for the social 
sciences as the microscope has been for 
biology." Those who find this predic- 
tion surprising or even absurd may, if 
they can make their way through this 
book, begin to understand why at least 
some find the prediction quite plausible. 


Those lacking prior acquaintance with 


computers, however, are unlikely to find 


this book the best introduction. Digital 
Computers in Research by Bert F. 
Green, Jr. would probably provide a 
better introduction for two reasons. Both 
perhaps stem from the fact that 23 
individuals have contributed to the book 
edited by Borko. First, the level of 
difficulty of the individual chapters is 
quite varied. The seven by the 
editor himself, for example, should be 
accessible to the 


first 


naive but interested 
reader. But a number of chapters, such 
as that by J. H. Ward, Jr. on “Multi- 
ple Lincar Regression Models,” or that 
by L. A. Hiller, Jr. & R. Baker on 
“Computer Music,” or the one by J. T. 
Culbertson on "Nerve Net Theory," are 
likely to require rereading even by an 
individual with considerable experie 


nee 
in using computers. 


The second 
Green's book z 


reason for preferring 
san introduction is that 
it is an integrated presentation limited 
to those concepts and procedures fun- 
damental to an understanding of the 
use of computers in research, 


The pres- 
ent book presents a much wider variety 
of information. In part, this 


may be 
quite des 


even for the 

reader, At many points, however, 
a reader may be reminded of the 
ryphal child who wrote a 
review of a 


able 


naive 
such 
apoc- 
one-sentence 
“This 
than I 


If so, he is of course 
free to skip to the next 


book on turtles: 
book tells. more about turtles 


care to. know." 


section, 
Given its. possible limitations as an 
introduction, this book will nevertheless 
be a valuable addition to the. library 
of any behavioral « ientist seriously in- 


terested in computers. Indeed, the book 
is likely to be most useful as a refer- 
ence for individuals who already have 
some knowledge of the field. Although 
the quality of the chapters by individ- 
ual contributors does vary, it is in gen- 
eral high. There are occasional state- 
ments to which exception may be taken. 
Indeed. views expressed in one part of 
the book are sometimes contradicted in 
another, For 


xample, there is the im- 
pression given by Borko (pp. 52-53) 
that machine trar 


lation from one lan- 
guage to another is highly developed; 
this contrasts. sharply with the view 
cited by D. G. Hays (p. 395) in his 
chapter on “Automatic Language-Data 
Processing" that 
“should be 


machine translation 
discussed. in hypothetical 
Sentences," Nevertheless, the book as a 
whole presents a broad and competent 
view of the 


ets 


ways in which 
are being used in 


sciences, 


comput- 
the behavioral 


Several. chapters, including the one 
on "Data Processing in Psychological 
Research” by E, L. Kelly & J. C; Lin- 
gees or on "Canonical Analysis by 
P. B. Koons, Jr., make clear that anal- 
yses of data which would not othe 
be feasible, become quite pr 
a computer, But 
uses. The larger 


rwise 
actical with 
a computer has other 
part of tudies in 
Perception" by B, W. White is devoted 
to the discussion. of generation of stim- 
uli, At eight chapters deal with 
what may be the most 
of the 


least 


important. use 
computer for. behavioral 


scien- 
sts, namely, 


the simulation of be 
ior. Included among these e 
chapter by W., R. Ashby on 
of a Brain," by R. F, 
thex: 


hav- 
ight are the 
“Simulation 
immons on "Svn- 
Toward Computer Synthesis of 
Human Language Behavior.” and by 
8. C. Rome & B. K. “Com- 
puter Simulation Toward 
Large Organizations.” 


Rome on 


a Theory of 


Some of the chapters 
provide a kind of « 
in the area: 


on simulation 
ogue of activities 
ple is the rather 
one by ©, Benson on 


International 
and Diplomacy” Or 


almost 


ata 
an exam 
unsatisfactory 
"Simulation of Relati 
"hatrorns 


] ters are devoted 
| exclusively to the deseription of 
a particular si i 

3 Simulation, J 


Feld: 
Í Ju an. for 
eX g i i i 
Xample, limits his discussion of “Com 
Puter Simulation Of Cognitia P 

y À g e Piy 
eses to binary choi 

z oce behave 
tintin. Tis ade 
is 


IH 


WILEY BOOKS 
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COMPUTER SIMULATION OF PERSONALITY - Frontier of Psychological 
T^ ; iniversity, and 

| Sivan S. TOMPKINS, Princeton University, and 

"i die lk :K, Educational Testing Service. This book 
contains the papers and formal discussion presented at a 


Theory 


conference on computer simulation and personality. theory 
held at Educational Testing Service and Princeton L niversity 
in June 1962. 1963. 325 pages. 85.00. 


SCIENTIFIC CREATIVITY: Its Recognition and Development 

ri 1 S Firg Sec 1 

Selected Papers from the Proceedings of the First, Second, 
wd Td University of Utah Conferences: “The Identifi- 
cation of Creative Scientific Talent,” supported by the 


National Science Foundation. Edited by Carvin W., TAYLOR, 
University of Utah, and FRANK BARRON. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1963. 419 pages. $7.95. 


SIX CULTURES: Studies in Child Rearing 


Edited by Beatrice B. WHITING, Harvard University. The 
first volume in a projected series by social scientists from 
Harvard, Yale, and Cornell Universities, this book studies 
the degree to which the treatment a child receives in the 
first years of life determines his behavior, perception of the 


world, philosophy, religion, and code of ethics, lt is based 
on reports from mothers in an Okinawan village, several 
Philippine hamlets, African homesteads, a Rajput courtyard 
in India, a Juxtlahuacan courtyard, and a New England 
town. 1963. 1017 pages. $12.50. 


MEASUREMENT IN PERSONALITY AND COGNITION 


Edited by Sanver Messick and Jous Ross, University 
of Western Australia. Based on a conference held at Prince- 
ton University under the auspices of the Educational Testing 


Service, this book brings together research 
sonality measureme 
1962. 334 pages 


papers on 


per- 
by specialists with diverse b; 


ickerounds. 


A GUIDE TO PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 


By Jerome P. I 
both of the Uni 
“how” and “why” 


AUGHT and CLARENCE M. WILLIAMS, 
sity of Rochester. This book explores 
to program. The guidance presented is 


By Wittiane G. Cocuran, Harvard University, This book 
gives comprehensive, up-to-date coverage of the theory 
underlying modern sample survey methods (for both small- 


By Howanp E, FREEMAN, Brandeis Un 
G. Simmons, University of Colorado. 
from a lengthy research study, 
mental patients in the year fol 


iversity, and Ozzik 
Presenting findings 
this book reports on 649 
following hospitalization. Based 


By Wiutsant LW. Coorgv, Harvard University, 
R. Lounes, University of New Hampshire. 
useful boc Multivariate Procedures conside 


and Paut. 
An eminently 
TS the applica- 


PERSONALITY A 
J. SmeLser and Wirt T, 
niversity of California, 
Sm personality and soci 


Edited by Neu, 
both of the 
tion of article 


SMELSER, 
Berkeley. This collec- 
al systems analyzes the 


THE CORPORATION AN 


Edited by Joux W: Ritey, Jr The Equi 
ance Society of the United ues TI peer 


ife Assur- 
a group of distinguished 4 


his series of papers by 


S originally presented at 


Note change of address 
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NS, Inc. 


behavioral sciences, It cont 
grams for multivariate analysis. /963. 


ND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
empirical interaction 
Approx. 632 pages. Prob. 87.95. 


D IIS PUBLI 


the result of. experimentation by the authors who have inte- 
grated and synthesized. their knowledge and skill into a 
practical process for programming. 1963, 130 pages. $3.95, 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUES, Second Edition 


and large-scale surveys) with proofs of the results, It under- 
scores the relation between sample survey theory and the 
main body of statistical theory. 1963. 413 pages, $9.95. 


THE MENTAL PATIENT COMES HOME 


on data gathered by social workers in interviews with the 
patients’ family members at two points in time, the book 
documents the success and failure of 
munity, /963. 309 pages. $7.95. 


MULTIVARIATE PROCEDURES FOR 1 


patients in the com- 


HE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


tions of multivariate statistical analyses to research. in the 


-o-run" computer pro- 
211 pages. $6.75. 


ains "reac 


"9 
between. these two systems. 7963. 


CS: Essays on the Cor 


a Symposium at Gould House, Ardsley-on-Hudson, They 


explor the content of the “e orporate image" concept. 1963. 
Approx. 208 pages. Prob. $4.50. 


porate I mage 


605 Third Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


WILEY MJ BOOKS 


JOHN WILEY & SONS announces the publication of 


a major reference and research nork... 


HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 


ty of Pennsylvania, Rogert R. Bess, University 
of Pennsylvania, and E r, University of Washington. 4 
Although the application of mathematics to psychology has been explored for many 
years, the term “mathematical psychology” and the exploitation of its potential are modern 
developments. The field has progressed to such an extent that a mastery of mathematical 
methods is a "must" for both the student and the professional psychologist. The three 
editors of the HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY recognized. this 
need and have prepared the first systematic survey of the major areas of psychology to 
which mathematics has been applied. The three volumes offer the expert a compact 
summary of research as well as an extensive bibliography and provide the student with 
a high-level introduction to the field. ` 
VOLUME I includes measurement, psychophy: and methodology; VOLUME II 
presents mathematical learning models, formal theories of language, and those aspects. of 
social behavior that have received mathematical treatment; and VOLUME III contains 
chapters on visual and auditory mechanisms, utility and preference theory, and mathematics, 
The value of this work is not only measurable by its scope but by the actual content 
of the chapters. Each chapter in the handbook has been prepared by 
many of whom present important data unavailable elsewhere, or organize research material 
in a new and original way. As a result, the three volumes serve not only to review but 
also to advance mathematical psychology. " 
VOLUME I will be available this month; it contains 491 pages and costs $10.50 
VOLUME II will be published in June; it will contain approximately 624 pages and 
probably cost $12.00. VOLUME III is in preparation. i 


specialists 


the ideal reference volume and companion to the HANDBOOK ... 


READINGS IN MATHEMATICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, In two volumes 


Edited by R. Duncan Luce, Ronerr R. Besa, and EUGENE GALANTER 

READINGS IN MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY is a 
HANDBOOK, but the extensive coverage provided by 
stand alone as a valuable reference source, Containing 
wide variety of journals, these volumes present the most i orta researc í 
mathematical psychology in the past Afreen years. finds Gear ate PI » 
contribution to the progress of the field and directly. relates to the Nen 1 ed d un 
HANDBOOK—however, the collection by itself is an invaluable Sey fp oo Mt Be 
in the field, UU ae SS 

VOLUME I, in two parts presents papers on measurement, psychophysic 
time, learning and stochastic processes. VOLUME II covers the remain 5 RPG 

Ready this month, VOLUME I contains approximately 580 pages m 
be priced at $8.95. VOLUME II is in preparation. i m 


companion work to 
these two volumes enables it 
many papers reprinted from a 


the 
to 


reaction 
of the field, 


and will probably 


Note change of address: 
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latter instance. the unfortunate result 
is that the reader receives no adequate 
the extensive work of 
Allen Newell, J. C. Shaw, and Herbert 
Simon, or of a number of others in this 
general area. In fact, for this reviewer, 
who believes that the most inter 
and fruitful has 
been that on cognitive processes, the 


ing 
work on simulation 
absence of an adequate general discus- 


sion of the area represents the most 
serious omission in the book. One could 
wish that the “Can Com- 
puters Think” might have shown more 


understanding of the problems involved 


chapter on 


in answering this question. 

One final word. Make sure that your 
dean or provost reads the chapter by 
Charles Wrigley on “The Univer 
Computing Center.” 


ity 
This step may do 
much to facilitate the local use of com- 
puters. In any case, the editor and con- 
tributors deserve credit for what should 
be a very useful book. 


Computers: 
Servants or Simulators? 


Martin Greenberger (Ed.) 


Management and the Computer of 
the Future. New York: Wiley, 
M.LT. Press, 1962, Pp. xxxvi 
340. $6.00. 


d 


Reviewed by Mtivix. R. Marks 


Martin Green berger, 


ume, is Associate P. 
Management at 


editor of this vol- 
rofessor of Industrial 


M.LT. Earlier, he co- 
authored Microanalysis of 


nomic Systems: A 
The reviewer, 
fessor of Busin 
University 


Socioeco- 


imulation Study. 
Melvin R. Marks, is Pro- 
ess Administration at the 
"y of Rochester, He holds a 
degree in law as well as a PhD in psy- 
chology, the latter from Tulane Uni- 
versity. His primary 
experimental psycholo 
seems to be a member of the diminish- 
ing tribe of general psy 
Professional work has | 
the area of 
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training was in 
gy but now he 


chologists, His 
a been mostly in 
industrial Psychology, first 


as a personnel rescarch man in the 
Adjutant General's office of the Army, 
then for Psychological Research. Asso- 
ciates. His return to the academic sct- 
ting is recent. 


T HAS been alleged that some rat 
I psychologists are more concerned with 
teaching their charges to act human 
than they are in discoveri 


laws of le: 


the general 


ing. In the se 
and discussions report 


s of lectures 


d in Management 
And The Computer Of. The 


some participants alleg 


Future. 


that computer 


specialists are more with 


making computers simulate human be- 


concerned 


havior than they are with adapting 
computers for human use. 

Like most analogies, this one has its 
Rais differ computers in 
some respects. It seems unlikely that the 
vaudevillian approach to compi 


flaws. from 


tive 
psychology will generate either. signifi- 


cant new knowledge of behavior or new 
techniques of training 


rats 


wv the 
stage. On the other hand, one cannot 
overestimate the rate of propagation of 
the blast. from the technological ex- 
plosion. Tt was the last. century that 
someone argued for the dissolution. of 
the Patent Office on the ground that 
everything had been invented. 


It seems that, although computer 
specialists may be more interested than 
they should in demonstrating what com- 
puters can. do rather than what they 
should do, they tend to discover, per- 
haps serendipititiously, that computers 
are appropriate for tasks wl 
poorly, or perhaps not at 


h men do 
all. For ex 
ample, it may be that the world che 
champion may never be 
computer; 


beaten. by a 
however, 
veloped in the cours 
computer to play ch 
of understanding 


techniques de- 
e of programming a 
ess suggest new ways 
problem solving be- 
havior, or ways of creating mathemati- 
cal models which simulate— 


and can be 
used to regulate 


—the flow of city traffic, 

And The 
representing as it 
view, 


Management Computer 


does Many points of 
takes both an optimistic and a 
Pessimistic view of 


the future. Only 
directly redes 
balance deg 


computer usage in 


two of its chapters are 


to this problem, the 


: Ming with science. 
{soon to be true ) 


"ant 


-fictioning 


about the libraries of 


the future, advances in. programming, 
the simulation of human thinking, the 
computer in the university, ete. 

On the pessimistic side, it will take 
very 
q 


competent managers to ade- 


ely the computer of the future, Tt 


may be that the harassed executive: is 
not the proper person to manage a com- 
puter, Hf this be true; how can appropri- 
ate status and rewards be g 


ven to the 
person who can? The increased use of 


computers poses problems in centraliz: 


tion and decentralization, time-sharing. 
economies, storage and retrieval meth- 
odologies, ete. Computers should not 
necessarily do the things that they can 
do. At any in time, what a 
computer should do is a function of the 
nature of the problem, the cap 


moment 


ability of 
the computer, and the ingenuity of the 
programmer, It is probably more true 
with computers than with men that the 
results are no better than the data, [t 
will always require a human being to 
plan the investigation and 


interpret the 
results, 


ot all would agree with this c 


autious 
philosophy from whieh em 


anates the jn- 
junction to avoid jumping on the 
mation bandwagon. A year or so ago, T 
learned. that computers were good for 
processing 


auto- 


arge amounts of data along 
routine procedural lines, eg generating 
statements. of 


for all of the 
customers in Smith's Department Store: 
however, they were ill-adapted to se 


account 


arch 
all of the records to produce the debit 
balance for Mrs. Jones whenever she 
happened to request it, Last week, when 
I reported this gem to a class, one of 
the students told me that today there 
are computers for which Mrs, Jones 
request is entirely 


al. 


appropriate and 


economi 


Ww 


The first impression that one gets of a 
ruler and of his brains is from seeing the 
men that he has about him. When they 
are competent and faithful one can al- 
ways consider him wise, as he has been 
able to recognise their ability and keep 
them faithful. But when they are the 
reverse, one can always form an un- 
favourable opinion of him, 
first mistake that he makes i. 
this choice, 


because the 


s in making 
—MacHIAVELLT 


w 


TYPES OF FORMALIZATION 
SMALL-GROUP RESEARCH 


IN 


Joseph Berger. Bernard P. Cohen, 
J. Laurie Snell, and Morris Zelditch, Jr. 


The authors examine the mathematical models constructed 
for small-group behavior and find three distinct types. Each 
is analyzed in detail, and its uses and limitations explored, 
The findings are of interest to model-builders in all the 


behavioral sciences. 


159 pages 1962 $4.50 


ON BECOMING A PERSON 
A Therapist's View of Psychotherapy 
Carl R. Rogers 


This book summarizes Dr. Rogers’ mature experience in 
psychotherapy. He discusses the problems of helping others, 
of communication, and of interpersonal relationships: he 
investigates the process of hecoming a mature person. Non- 
technical in its language, the book is intended for psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists, for teachers and counselors, religious 
and social workers—in short, for all who are concerned 
with human relationships. 


420 pages 1961 $4.75 


CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY 
Carl R. Rogers 
A mature presentation of the non-directive and re 


lated points 


of view in counseling and therapy, this volume orients the 
professional public to client-centered therapy and details its 


applications and implications to several fields, includine 


work with children and groups. 


560 pages 1951 


Houghton Mi 


$6.00 


in Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA - GENEVA, ILL - MAC s PALO 
T © 
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Psychology texts from 
Wadsworth: 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
A Scientific Study of Man 


by Fillmore H. Sanford, 

University of Texas 

A brilliant textbook for the beginning 
student of psychology that presents chal- 
lenging material for a detailed appre- 
ciation of psychology. Emphasis is placed 
on methods of psychology and their rela- 
tion to the social and intellectual life 
of our culture. Essentiol facts, technical 
methods, and vocabulary are given within 
a broad framework in a style the student 
will find both refreshing and stimulating. 
The workbook (see below) amplifies-by 
the use of self-testing sections, projects, 
and exercises—each chapter in the book. 


Instructor's manual available 


WORKBOOK FOR 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
A Scientific Study of Man 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Frederick J. McDonald, 
Stanford University 


À new approach in the field of educa- 
tional psychology emphasizing the teacher 
9s hypothesis maker. Important new in. 


formation from research in social psy- 
chology is included, = 


Instructor’s manual available 


* 
WADSWORTH 


Publishing Company 


Belmont, California 


A Look-in on Drop-outs 


Solomon O. Lichter, Elsie B. Rapien, Frances M. Seibert and Morris A. 


Sklansky 


The Drop-Outs: A Treatment Study of Intellectually Capable Students 


Who Drop Out of High School. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962 


Pp. xiii + 302. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Merre Hucon Evuorr 


All four authors of the present volume 
are members of the staff of the Scholar- 
ship and Guidance Association, a Chi- 
cago counseling agency that has been in 
existence since 1911. Lichter and Rapien 
are social workers, Seibert is a clinical 
psychologist and Sklansky is a psycho- 
analytic psychiatrist. The reviewer, M. 
H. Elliott, did his doctoral work in the 
late twenties with Edward Tolman at 
the University of California and since 
then has worked in a wide variety of 
intellectual fields and geographical set- 
tings. A major intellectual and profes- 
sional focus has centered on the public 
schools; he carries credentials as teacher, 
Supervisor, administrator and psycholo- 
gist. He is past president of both the 
California State Psychological Associa- 
tion and the California Educational 
Research Association. 


j is increasing concer about the 

large percentage of pupils leaving 
high school before graduation. Many of 
these may become the delinquents, the 
maladjusted, the marginally employable 
in the community. 


The project described in The Drop- 
Outs was intended as one approach to 
this problem. The book reports an in- 
tensive effort to study and counsel a 


selected group of adolescents, Potential 
drop-outs were referre: 
by schools, 
interviews, 


d to the agency 
Services included regular 
assessment, and diagnostic 
evaluations of child and parents. Other 
Supplementary help such as financial 
assistance, Psychological 


i testing, voca- 
tional counseling, employment place- 


Te 00 


ment, and psychiatric consultation. was 
available. The project was an all-out 


effort to see what could be accomplished 


under maximal conditions with a par- 
ticular group of troubled and troubling 
adolescents. An experimentalist would 
wish for a more rigorous research de- 
sign, an untreated control group, etc. 
The book is written from the point of 
view of the caseworker and the con- 
ceptual framework is that of the psy- 
chiatrist and psychiatric social worker 
steeped in the Freudian tradition. 

It is easy to praise this report for its 
enlightening analysis of the problems of 
individual children and to criticize it 
for the limited sampling of students 
upon which it is based. Findings such 
as the following are presented: 

"The girls managed relatively well 
in elementary school and became re- 
bellious and aggressive about the time 
of high school entry" (p. 62-63). 

"Unsatisfactory school experience 
and concomitant discouragement are 
often used by the youngsters as ex- 
cuses for leaving school but these 
are excuses only and not the real 
reasons" (p. 65). 

"The typical girl under study is 
rebelliously 'acting-out Her stand- 
ards are fundamentally sound. She 
attaches value to school and genuinely 
wishes to graduate. She appears to be 
‘sicker than she is’ and ‘sexier than 
she is " (p. 133 f). 

"These brief statements quoted out of 
context, and lacking the rich back- 
ground of discussion fail to do justice 
to their source, but they do illustrate 
the kinds of material presented. There 


is no question of the significance of 
some conclusions for the understanding 
and treatment of certain adolescents. 
However, one might ask whether work- 
ers with a different theoretical orienta- 
tion would arrive at the same character- 
izations of potential drop-outs. And 
would the generalizations be different 
if based upon a more representative 
group of school-leavers? 


Ts AUTHORS of the book are fully 
aware that they were dealing with a 
highly selected. sampling of potential 
school drop-outs. They are quite explicit 
in describing the sample. The study 
“was designed to be a systematic, clini- 
cal analysis of a group of intellectually 
capable high school students who were 
potential school-leavers.” It is a study 
of one very special group and not of a 
representative sampling of potential 
drop-outs. In fact, it is possible that the 
segments of the population contributing 
the greatest numbers of drop-outs were 
omitted from the sample. Since the title 
of the book could lead the unwary or 
uncritical reader to assume that drop- 
outs in general were studied, it seems 
worthwhile to specify further some of 
the sampling limitations. All 105 pupils 
in the original study group were white, 
predominantly from middle-class homes, 
and of average or better academic 
ability. Over half came from unbroken 
homes, The majority had not been in- 
volved in ‘actionable offenses.’ Further 
selection came about from the fact that 
one-third dropped out of counseling 
before the fourth interview. Seventy 
pupils were left in the Treatment Group 
on which most of the statistics are 
presented. . 
Does the study discover whether in- 
tensive casework can improve the ad- 
justment of potential drop-outs? Some 
pupils do improve in their adjustment 
and the authors throw some light on 
which these are likely to be. On the 
specific matter of continuation in school 
it is reported that out of 56 pupils who 
were sixteen years of age or older (i.c., 
over the legal school-leaving age) 26 
were still in school or had graduated 
when the treatment project was closed. 
Trained caseworkers under favorable 
circumstances can be of assistance with 
some children. Training and great skill 


are obviously required, and even these 
are not always sufficient. An educator 
looking at the outcomes cannot be very 
optimistic about the possibility of a 
substantial lowering of the drop-out rate 
in his school. 

An obvious conclusion of the study 
is that many potential school drop-outs 
also drop out of treatment. The thirty- 
three. percent loss in the original sample 
has already been mentioned. On page 
83 we find the further discouraging note 
that seventy-one percent of the remain- 
ing Treatment Group left treatment too 
soon, 

The book presents interesting ma- 
terial, indicates some of the emotional 
problems of selected adolescents, and 
shows the varying meanings of the 
school as stage, battlefield, friendly 
shelter, or enemy camp. Illustrative 
case material is well presented in a 
separate chapter. The chapter, “Col- 
laborative Work with the Schools,” de- 
serves special mention for its practical 
and useful discussion of working rela- 
tionships. 


Beclouded 
African Ids 


]. €. de Ridder 


The Personality of the Urban Afri- 
can in South Africa. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1961, Pp. xvi + 
180 + 16. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rosert A. LEVINE 


The author, J. C. de Ridder, studied at 
Rand University, South Africa, where 
he received his PhD in 1957. He is at 
present engaged in research on African 
leadership and on executive training 
methods. The reviewer, Robert A. Le- 
Vine, is a psychological anthropologist 
primarily interested in research on per- 
sonality in African societies and in other 
cross-cultural settings. He is presenily 
an assistant professor of anthropology in 
the Committee on Human Development 
at the University of Chicago. He has 


done a great deal of field work, the 
first in connection with the Harvard- 
Yale-Cornell study of socialization in 
six socicties. His field work has taken 
him to Kenya (1955-57), and Nigeria 
(1961-62). 


OUTH AFRICA has produced the larg- 
S est proportion of worthwhile psy- 
chological investigations of Africans. 
primarily because it is the only place 
on the continent where a considerable 
number of professional psychologists 
are at work. The National Institute of 
Personnel Research in Johannesburg, 
under the direction of Simon Biesheuvel, 
is well-known for its Systematic studies 
of intelligence, aptitudes, and attitudes. 
and university psychologists such as 
S. G. Lee (now in England) and R. C. 
Albino have made creditable contribu- 
tions in the field of personality research. 
This study by de Ridder, however, is 
below the usual standard of South 
African psychology, lacking the meth- 
odological rigor of Biesheuvel’s group 
and the theoretical insight and sophisti- 
cation of a personologist like Lee. 

Mr. de Ridder designed a T.A.T. of 


nine cards to help a Johannesburg bus 
company select drivers; it w 


as admin- 
istered 


to 163 drivers and the results 
were analyzed blind to predict which 
men were good accident and discipli- 
nary risks. Against objective criteria of 
accident liability and disciplinary rec- 
ord, the T.A.T. predictions were 


(we 
are told) 


successful. No details of this 
study are given in the book. Subse- 
quently, the T.A.T. was administered 
to 2500 African job applicants. In this 
book Mr. de Ridder purports to sum- 
marize the common personality 
teristics of these 2500 m 
relation to their cultur 
and social 


charac- 
ale subjects in 
al environment 
system. This could have 
been a most interesting and significant 
study. However, it is so unsystematic— 
with an alternation of anecdotal ma. 
terial and obscurely founded global 
generalizations—that it could not b 
judged Successful in the most d s 
definition of its purpose, loni 

Among the mor 


e serious flaws 
hane. gue: 8 of the 


l the com 
quantitative evidence 


i journalisti 
u re a 

Tuy of the account of urban Africa 
ite, the failure to relate et s 
ethnographic 


plete absence of 
the 
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background meaningfully to test re- 
sults, the lack of any mention of pre- 
viously published T.A.T.’s designed for 
use with Africans in South Africa viz., 
those of Lee (1953) and Sherwood 
(1957). 

Eighty pages are devoted to illustra- 
tive excerpts from the T.A.T. protocols, 
with comments which point out gross 
behavioral themes in the social life of 
Johannesburg Africans: gang violence, 
racial discrimination, striving for money, 
the use of American slang, sexual 
promiscuity. Rarely does the author 
attempt to analyze in any depth the 
personalities of the individuals in this 
social setting, and when he does he 
produces a spate of ethnocentric clichés: 
the urban African is “immature,” “ex- 
hibitionistic,” “easily led” (p. 111), and 
“retains within himself a great deal of 
the uninhibited, uncontrolled primitive” 
(p. 158). 

Although he does not cite any pre- 
vious psychological studies of Africans, 
there is evidence that Mr. de Ridder 
has been influenced by one of them. In 
the 1959 Hoernle Memorial Lecture in 
Johannesburg, Biesheuvel applied Ries- 
man’s typology of character structure 
to urban Africa and coined the term 
"id-directed self” to characterize the 
transitional state of township dwellers. 
Mr. de Ridder concludes a year later: 

"In this cultural reformation, the 

tradition-directed society of the rural 

areas . . . js being supplanted by what 
may be called an individually-directed 

society with a predominating id- 

complex" (p. 154). 

How unfortunate that his analysis of 
2500 T.A.T.’s did not enable the author 
to go beyond the sweeping, surface 
formulation of Biesheuvel! 
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Psychosis with Statistics 


William Goldfarb 


Childhood Schizophrenia. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


1961. Pp. vii + 216. $4.50. 


Rev 


The author, William Goldfarb, holds 
both a PhD and an MD degree, the 
former from Columbia Teachers’ Col- 
lege, the latter from Cornell Medical 
College. He is presently Associate Clini- 
cal Professor in Psychiatry at the Psy- 
choanalytic Clinic of Columbia’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. Also 
he is Director of the Henry Ittelson 
Center for Child Research in NYC. He 
is co-author with Marilyn Dorsen of 
Annotated Bibliography of Childhood 
Schizophrenia (1956). Ira M. Stcisel, 
the reviewer, received his PhD from the 
State University of Iowa in 1949 and 
for the next eight years carried out 
multiple and assorted functions at the 
University of Washington. There he 
held positions in the Department of Psy- 
chology, in the Department of Psychia- 
try and in the Psychiatric Clinic for 
Children. His research activities have 
focused on the behavior of children 
who have been given the schizophrenic 
diagnosis; he has sought clarity con- 
cerning those factors common to schizo- 
phrenic children and absent from the 
behavior of normal ones and ones who 
have brain damage. He is now Chief 
Clinical Psychologist at St. Christo- 


pher’s Hospital for Children in Phila- 
delphia. 


Tue TITLE of this book is somewhat 
- misleading in that it implies a tre. 
tise on some asi 
h 


a- 
pect of the topic or per- 
aps a comprehensive review, 
fact a summarization of stud 
have been ongoing for about 
under the guidance of Dr, 
Goldfarb. Some of the results h 


It is in 
les that 
a decade 
William 
ave been 


Press, 


ved by Ira M. Sretset. 


published separately and still others are 
due to appear in print. 

Dr. Goldfarb is particularly suited for 
this work in light of his training both 
as a psychologist and psychiatrist, his 
previous publications on childhood 
schizophrenia, and his earlier rescarch 
on the effects of institutional depriva- 
tion on children, work which earued 
him the Devereaux award in 1943 from 
the American Psychiatric Association. 

In its conception and execution the 
current. undertaking is indeed pioneer- 
ing and holds forth a model 


which 
makes many of the public: 


ations in this 
area pale by comparison. The robust- 
ness of the work is revealed by its 
breadth and depth, by the 
attempts to reduce bias 
tion, by the f 


laudable 
and contamina- 
act that it is replicable 
and by the quantitative treatment of 
subjective impressions, Statistical tests 
are applied, and those of us who prefer 
the use of more than 


a small number 
of case 


to investigate phe- 
nomena, will take comfort in a report 


on a clinical topic in which there. are 
26 childhood schizophrenics and 26 
normal controls equated for age and sex. 

The first goal of the investigators was 
to compare psychotic with normal chil- 
dren to see in what ways they could 
be differentiated. This was undertaken 
with the keen awareness that in many 


histories 


instances clinical impressions might be 
formed in the absence of adequate nor- 
mative developmental data. Included in 
the battery were some techniques which 
specifically focused on aspects which 
have been reported by others. For ex- 
ample, L. Bender's notion of deviation 
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| BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 


By Howard H. Kendler, New York University 


This new book provides a realistic and clear picture of contemporary 
psychology and meets the needs of introductory psychology courses. In 
addition to covering the length and breadth of psychological knowledge. 
the text also offers depth of understanding, Psychology is viewed as a 
dynamic science, the core of which has two basic components: basic psy- 
chological processes and complex psychological processes. The former cate- 
gory comprises the facts and theories that emerge from the experimental 
analysis of sensation, conditioning, perception and motivation. After ex- 
ploring how these processes act in isolation, their interaction is demon- 
strated in the study of such complex psychological processes as learning 
and forgetting. verbal behavior and problem solving, frustration and con- 
flict. Continuing with a discussion of other aspects of psychology. such as 
personality and social behavior, the author devotes the final chapters of 
the book to such applications of psychology as testing, human engineering. 
the technology of learning and vocational guidance. 


A Study Guide for students and an Examination Manual for instructors 
will also be available. 


Ready in April About 768 pages, illustrated. $7.50 (tentative) 
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in height and weight and motoric dis- 
turbances as well as P. Bergman and S. 
Escalona's finding of hypersensitivity to 
stimulation of schizophrenic children 
are investigated. 

The second purpose was to deter- 
mine whether there are two subtypes of 
childhood schizophrenia: those with 
organic brain damage and those without. 

To fulfill their aims these experi- 
menters utilized more than seventy 
measures. A number of those employed 
are in routine use by clinical psycholo- 
gists. Others are those utilized in ordi- 
nary neurological and/or physical exam- 
inations, Some measures were especially 
devised for their purposes and an addi- 
tional number are more in the nature 
of laboratory data. Included are ratings 
of the "adequacy" of the families. 

The results are presented in forty- 
eight tables, including the factor anal- 
yses of the data bearing on schizo- 
phrenic subclusters (discussed in a 
chapter prepared by the late Irving 
Lorge). On the basis of the findings 
Goldfarb organizes the tests into three 
groups: (1) those that do not differ- 
entiate normals from schizophrenics nor 
between those with and without organic 
brain damage; (2) those that differ- 
entiate psychosis from non-psychosis 
but not between the subtypes; and (3) 
those that differentiate his subgroups 
schizophrenia from one 
normals from psychotics, 


Were it possible to take the findings 
at face value there would be much 
reason for rejoicing. Unfortunately 
there are a number of me 1 
tactics in the collection of t 
in the reporting which 
value that exists, In a number of in- 
Stances not all children rn 
9n all of the tests in the battery, viz, 
the family moved, the child was un- 
cooperative, the child was discharged, 


etc. To compensate for this, a score 
Was assigned on an arbitrary basis (pp. 
64-68). Tr would hav 


Dr. Goldfarb had spe 
stances and how 


of 
another and 


thodological 
he data and 
obscure the 


eceived scores 


(2) base the comparisons on the data 
that are available. In the latter instance 
there might be different Ns for each 
measure as well as in each group. 

Another disquieting feature is that 
the experimental group differs from the 
control group in terms of intelligence 
level as do the two schizophrenic sub- 
groups from one another. One might 
legitimately wonder what other meas- 
ures are affected by these disparities. 
The author does not discuss this to any 
extent. 

Questions also might be raised as to 
the advisability of mentioning “high 
correlations” without quoting them; and 
one is disturbed by the statement that 
small sample theory was used when 
there was no accompanying statement 
of which tests of significance were ap- 
plied to secure the “critical ratio” values 
(p. 69). 

Despite technical deficiencies, one 
can not help but be pleased that this 
attempt was made. Perhaps through re- 
working of the data, further amplifica- 
tion by Dr. Goldfarb or by additional 
definitive research, clarification of issues 
will be achieved. 


The Mad World of 


Research Scientists 


Bernice T. Eiduson. Foreword by 
Harrison Brown. 


Scientists: Their 
World. New York: 
1962. Pp. v + 


Psychological 
Basic Books, 
299. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Susnwoop H. Peres 


The author, Bernice Eiduson, received 
her PhD from the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles and now, in a 
different bart of town, 
professor of bsychology 
of Southern California, 
rector of Research at t 


Clinic for Child Gui 
viewer, 


is an associate 
at the University 
She is also Di- 
he Reiss-David 
The re- 


chologist for the Sandia Corporation in 
Albuquerque, and prior to assuming this 
position he worked with the U. S. Army 
Personnel Research Office. In both of 
these positions, especially the Sandia 
one, there has been contact with the 
many-faceted world, mad or not, of 
Scientists. 


S THE number of research and de- 
A velopment laboratories steadily in- 
crcases, there is also a similar increase 
in treatises telling us what scientists and 
researchers are really like. The present 
book is no exception. Its author writes, 
"There is a tendency to think of the 
scientist. exclusively in stereotype and 

+ + an empirical study of living men 
currently in research science was long 
overdue." However, the reviewer, after 
reading Scientists, believes that an em- 
Pirical study about researchers is still 
overdue. The book sadly misses its goal. 
The volume reports a clinical. study. 
replete with T.A.T. and Rorschach 
protocols, of 40 male scientists working 
in physics, earth and soil sciences. 
chemistry, and in the biological and 
zoological sciences. All these persons are 
affiliated with a university or an aca- 
demic installation on the West Coast. 

The plan was to view the sample 
from a number of vantage points, using 
“empirical techniques,” in order to de- 
velop a composite psyche for a repre- 
sentative research scientist. But because 
of the author’s clinical orientation, the 
work bogs down in such psychological 
jargon as “a narcissistic character pic- 
ture in a guilt-ridden man with a low 
anxiety tolerance.” 

We sce the composite scientist por- 
trayed as an individual who grew up 
in an atmosphere fraught with emo- 
tional overtones: his lack of close fam- 
ily relationships; his father infrequently 
at home; his mother viewed with hos- 
tility; his speech defects and physical 
handicaps; and religious and racial dis- 
crimination against him. The author 
contends that, because of these pres- 
Sures, the scientist experienced long 
periods of forced isolation as a child. 
He then turned inward and experi- 


mented with his abilities and extended 


them. We sce the scientist in his adult 
life 


as a ‘loner’ who is usually closeted 


nllements of Psychology 


by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 
both of the University of California, Berkeley 


This is without a doubt a superior text in every way. It is probably the 
most coherently written and theoretically consistent book in the field today 


It presents some innovations, e.g., the “box” presentation of actual experi- 


ments and the integrated treatment. of physiology, which should have been 
thought of years ago. 


—Lee Sechrest, Northwestern University 
758 pages; $7.00 text 


Psychology im the Making 


Histories of Selected Research Problems 
edited by LEO POSTMAN, University of California, Berkeley 


The truly ingenious idea of presenting a series of “case studies” of 
problems produces a dramatic suspense inevitably absent in the usual his- 
tories of psychology. In each of the chapters, selected for their topical interest, 
a research question runs the gauntlet of evidence and counter-evidence 

a most educational antidote to the static complacency of textbooks. 


— Rudolf Arnheim, Sarah Lawrence College 
1962: 828 pages; $9.00 text 


a 


iatrocuetion to 
the Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 


by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 


Enlivened by 31 numbered boxes that feed the student gems of historical 
interest or dramatic pronouncements about statistics, this text provides a 
pleasant introduction to the subject. For reasons easy to appreciate, I like the 
organization. It begins with its feet on the gr 


ground in the theory of measure- 
ment and goes all the way to the theory of decision, 


—Stanley S. Stevens, Harvard University 
1962: 431 pages; $7.00 text i 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue 


New York 22 


with his colleagues, emitting some 
strange scientific language. In his home 
life he is passive and, as expected, his 
wife runs the home quite completely, 
making the majority of the decisions 
dealing with the children, 
friends, and social obligations. 


money, 


Tt would appear that Eiduson’s “em- 
pirical study” lends credence to the 
most widely accepted stereotyped pic- 
ture of the scientist held by the layman. 
Those who have studied statistics realize 
that when one is dealing with very 
small samples, despite the selection, he 
must be very careful not to generalize 
beyond the data. The author, after 
carefully informing the reader in the 
first chapter that the sample was not 
selected randomly nor was it to be 
considered average, gener: 
sults to the entire scientific community. 
The terms, “the scientist" and “the 
researcher," are spread so generously 
throughout the chapters that they would 
give the uninformed reader a mislead- 


izes her re- 


ing conception of research scientists. 

'The author apparently writes to two 
quite diverse levels of readers, since, on 
the one hand, she goes to great lengths 
to oversimplify the rationale and use 
of the T.A.T. and Rorschach, while on 
the other, she uses ‘clini-psychiatric’ 
terms which only an advanced graduate 
student or a professional in the field 
would understand. 

The style of the book is reminiscent 
of a dissertation for there appears to 
be an attempted justification for every 
hypothesis or finding. Each of the seven 
chapters of the book is followed by a 
Notes section having from three to nine- 
teen detailed footnotes. This somewhat 
detracts from easy reading. 

On the meager positive side, with a 
restructuring and reemphasis, the book 
could be an interesting study of a small 
sample of scientists who inhabit our uni- 
versities, although generalization would 
be tenuous. 

The study does give some insight into 
the psyche of the academic researcher. 
although, if the authors analysis of 
these researchers is accurate, these men 
would have a very difficult time adjust- 
ing to industrial research. Further, 
Scientists may give industry some clues 
about how to establish a research cli- 
mate which is attractive to academic 


researchers. 

Finally, the author decries the all-out 
effort to change the public image of the 
scientist from the ‘baggy pants eccentric’ 
to the common man, a person who can 
and should be emulated by every Amer- 
ican child. However, the reviewer pre- 
dicts that those readers who actually 
work with research scientists will not 
accept Eiduson's picture of one. 


Man in 
New Environments 


Karl E. Schaefer (Ed.) 


Environmental Effects on Conscious- 
ness. New York: Macmillan, 1962. 
Pp. ix + 146. $5.50. 


Reviewed by S. B. Srtts 


The editor, Karl E. Schaefer, received 
his MD from Kiel University and is 
presently Head of the Physiology 
Branch, U. S. Navy Medical Rescarch 
Laboratory, at New London, Connecti- 
cut. During World War II he worked 
on physiological studies in submarine 
medicine for the Germany Navy. The 
reviewer, Saul B. Sells, now Professor 
of Psychology and Director, Institute 
of Behavioral Research at Texas Chris- 
tian University, was for ten years Head 


of the Department of Medical Psychol- * 


ogy in the USAF School of Medicine 
Randolph Field. He is the 1956 recip- 
ient of the Longacre Award, (granted 
by the Aerospace Medical Association) 
and in 1957 received a USAF Com- 
mendation for Meritorious Service. He 
has published and edited extensively in 
fields of aviation psychology and bio- 
astronautics and also is the author of 
an introductory text, Essentials of Psy- 
chology (1962). i 


Wi man ventures outside his 
natural ecologic niche he en- 


counters problems of environmental 
physiology that require bioengineering 
for life support. A concern for these 
problems is reflected in this unique col- 


lection of papers reporting a major 


section of the first International Sym- 


posium on Submarine and Space Medi- 
cine, held at the U. S. Naval Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn., in 1958. The 


present volume is focused on the effects 


of environmental extremes in submarine 
and space environments on the central 
nervous sys 


m and behavior. The other 
part of the symposium is published 
under the title, Man’s Dependence on 
the Earthly Atmosphere, MacMillan, 
1962. 

Most of the material included has 
been reported. elsewhere, but not in 
the psychological literature, The papers 
. for the 


z most part, authoritative, 
well written, and admirably condensed. 
As a whole, this symposium presents 
a valuable compilation of psychobiologi- 
cal reviews not only of timely interest 
in the applied arcas of space and under- 
sea exploration, but also of basic scien- 
tific significance, 

i The report is divided into two panels. 
The first, consisting of five neuro- 
physiological research reviews under the 
title, “Effects of Various Environmental 
Factors on the Central Nervous. Sys- 
lem," discusses topics in 


; aviation and 
submarine 


physiology, such as the effects 
of hyperoxia and hypoxia on 
System tissue (Werner Nocll), 
requirements of the 
(Kempton Wing), effects of carbon 
dioxide on the central nervous system 


(P. O. Therma 
5 Bx Therman), the mechanism of 
oxygen toxicity under 


visual 
oxygen 
cochlear response 


s various atmos- 
pheric pressures (S. N. Stein), and 


nitrogen narcosis (H, J. Taylor). These 
me contain a wealth of empirical 
» Dut at the same time point out a 
considerable Jack of systematic 
ceptualization and inves ; 
vironmental Physiology, 


con- 
igation in en- 


The second panel consists 
Papers under th | 
of Acute 
Change: 
lem of 


of cight 
i € general title, “Effects 
and C i i 

3 Chronic Environmental 
on Consciousness " 


C The prob- 
consciousness ; 


ve : is broadly formu- 

m by Hallowell Davis je ram 

chairma i h i 

: mee m terms of the Man 

world "A , d 
of ideas,” Which ig contrasted 


with objective neuroan 
ology. In an effort to 


of the subjective, D, 
es 
as I can 


atomy and physi- 
clarify the nature 
analyze jt 
the whole substar 
world—informati 
be the immediat 


e $i H 
€nsory input, or the 


E. 


memories of the past, or calculations, 
plans, or objectives of the future.” 
Davis further attempted to deal with 
the question, “Conscious of what?", and 
specified recognition of self as opposed 
to an environment, and orientation in 
time and space as criteria of conscious- 


ness. 


Ta dual emphasis on information 
processing integral to behavior and on 
self awareness and orientation provides 
an umbrella under which the contribu- 
tions of the other seven panelists are 
Graybielľs important 
space, with 
ns, dis- 


related. Ashton 


review of orientation in 
reference to vestibular func 
cusses the role of the semicircular canals 
and the otolith apparatus in orientation 
in space and indicates areas of nceded 
research, S. J. Gerathewohl summarized 
the effects of gravity-free conditions, 
including Russian data not generally 
available, and concluded that weight- 


lessness may be more important as a 
psychological stress, reflecting differen- 
amenable to per- 


tial human tolerances 
sonnel selection, than as a source of 
physiological dysfunction. David aa 
reported on the unique combination a 
personal and environmental factum s 
sponsible for experience of the rene 
off phenomenon" on his high-altitude 
balloon ascent. Karl Schaefer reviewed 
work on the effects of CO, on con- 
sciousness in submarine medicine and 
L.G.C.E. Pugh reported on chronic 
exposure to low oxygen supply and 
adaptation to altitude by members of 
Himalaya expeditions. The ceiling for 
permanent living appears to be fixed at 
18,000 feet. A brief summary of John 
Lilly’s work on sensory deprivation was 
A. R. 


Behnke, reviewed the effects of nitrogen 


included. The final paper, by 


and oxygen on consciousness and pre- 
sented some new data. 

Both panels were followed by sum- 
maries of group discussion, which con- 
tain interesting exchanges, and miscel- 
laneous tidbits of This 
symposium will most likely be useful to 
scientists and technologists in the life 


information. 


Sciences support of aerospace and under- 
sea programs with reference to the re- 
views of particular topics. Tt is not an 
integrated, systematic treatment of the 
topie implied in the title. 


Soviet Psychophysiological Methods 


P. O. Makarov 


Metodiki Neirodinamischeskikh Issledovanii i Praktikum po Fiziologii Anali- 
zatoroy Cheloveka. (Methods of Neurodynamic Research and Manual 
on the Physiology of the Human Analyzers.) Moscow: Vysshaia Shkola, 


1959. Pp. 269. 


Re 


The author, Petr Osipovich Makarov, 
was in 1957 Director of the Laboratory 
of Analyzer Physiology in the Ukhtom- 
skii Physiological Institute at Leningrad 
State University and in 1960 was associ- 
ated with the Laboratory of Sensory 
Biophysics at the same University. Since 
1930 he has been engaged in research 
on the biophysics and psychophysiology 
of the analyzers, particularly of the vis- 
ual analyzer. He has based much of his 
work on the investigations of the bio- 
physicist, P. P. Lazarev, and has intro- 
duced many new concepts, methods, 
and instrumentation in research in these 
fields. He is the author of Neirodinam- 
ika Cheloveka (The Neurodynamics of 
Man) (1956) and of Neirodinamika 
Zritel'noi Sistemy Cheloveka (Neuro- 
dynamics of the Visual System in Man) 
(1952). The reviewer, Ivan D. London, 
is Professor of Psychology at Brook yn 
College of the City University of New 
York and Director of its Institute of 
Political Psychology. He received his 
PhD from Tulane University and for 
25 years has pursued the study of the 
society, the science, and the people of 
Soviet Russia. He is particularly inter- 
ested in Soviet psychology and related 
disciplines, and in the pursuit of that 
interest he abstracts Soviet psychological 
literature, conducts research on political 
psychology in communist socictics, and 
has interviewed and procured data from 
hundreds of ex-Sovict citizens, Presently 
he is studying Chinese in preparation 
for research on and perhaps in the 
Far East. 


N TERMS of Western practice and 


definition Makarov’s book is a com- 


pendium of methods and problems in 


wed by Ivan D. LONDON 


sensory psychology or psychophysiology. 
In any case, it is intended for use by 
the student of psychology as well as of 
physiology. Hence, its interest for us. 

The volume represents a curious com- 
bination of elementary and advanced 
topics. In it are detailed for the first 
time under one cover a number of 
methods developed by Makarov and 
other Russians. New methods developed 
in the West are also considered, Guid- 
ance to the student is provided fre- 
quently in ample detail, but at other 
times in skimpy outline. Elucidation of 
background and topical 
likewise uneven—in 


materials is 
some cases the 
treatment is full, in others sketchy and 
inadequate, Elementary stati: 


cal meth- 
ods are introduced in belated acknowl- 


edgement of the importance of the sta- 


tistical treatment of experimental data. 
Unfortunately, 


the author's attempt to 
make up for the long neglect of statis- 
tics in the Soviet laboratory, while com- 
mendable, is not at all satisfactory and 
is marred by technical inaccuracies, In 
spite of the above-noted deficiencies, 
Makarov's book is very interesting. and 
informative. The intrusion of political 
ideology atism is 
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the impression 
dutiful inserts, 


and Pavlovian dogm 
so minimal that, 
they create of being 
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mind: 
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a period of 15 
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sufficiently 
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PRENTICE-HALL is proud to announce ... 


RICHARD S. LAZARUS, University of California at Berkeley, and JOHN C. 
WRIGHT, Institute of Child Development, University of Minnesota as editorial 
advisors for the College Division in the following capacities: 


DR. LAZARUS will have prime responsibility for developing a series of modern 
undergraduate and graduate texts, and reference books in the areas of clinical, per- 


sonality and social psychology. 


DR. WRIGHT'S series, The Child Psychology Series: Experimental, Theoretical 
and Applied Approaches, will provide text and reference books at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels in the child study area. 


6 NEW psychology books from PRENTICE-HALL 


Scientific Principles of Psychology 
by Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University 


A new introductory book—written specifically for the 
first course in psychology. It stresses the scientific and 
experimental nature of psychology and attempts to pre- 
sent psychology clearly and understandably without sacri- 
ficing rigor and precision. Includes a chapter on research 
methodology encouraging student research. A workbook 
will be available. Teachers manual available upon adop- 


tion. 
May, 1963 


Biological Basis of Behavior: A Program 
by F. J. McGuigan, Hollins College 


Designed specifically for use in the introductory course, 
this well illustrated text uses a programed presentation 
—a systematic tracing of the physiological events that 
take place from the point at which the stimulus is re- 
ceived, to the point at which the behavior occurs. Re- 
ceptor processes are specified. The nature of the spinal 
cord, brain, and the peripheral nervous system are 
discussed. Teachers manual available. 
Scpt., 1963 approx. 272 pp 


The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment, 2nd 
Edition 


by George F. Lehner, University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Ella Kube, Occidental College 


The new 2nd edition shows the person within society 
and stresses the adjustment problems we all face in a 
continuing learning process. The basic and advanced psy- 
chological concepts are lucidly and non-technically writ- 
ten. There are new chapters on leisure and adjustments, 
and the role of the working woman in society. 

May, 1963 approx. 498 pp Text Price: $6.75 


approx. 630 pp Text Price: $7.95 


Text Price: $3.95 


for approval copies, write: BOX 903 


Clinical Psychological Consultation: A 


Rationale and Guide to Team Practice 


by Norman Tallent, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Northampton, Massachusetts 

An informative, comprehensive accou 
and functions of a clinical psychologist on a team of 
psychiatric workers. It examines in detail the pn 
underlying theoretical and practical aspects of diag; alar 
psychological consultation, allowing for the daens 
needs of the various team members, RIS 
January, 1963 298 pp 


nt of the position 


Text Price: $6.95 


Test Scores and What They Mean 
by Howard B. Lyman, University of Cincinnati 


This book is invaluable to everyone who sees 

test results: teachers-in-training, counselors ee rade 

rectors and many others. As well as showing the poe ge 

of each of the many types of test scores the book coe 

an introduction to the principles of tests and me ane 

ments, a simple test of validity and reliability P rime 
» S "ar 


and understandable suggestions for i f 
: s for EF 
sults to others. id interpreting test pe. 


January, 1963 
Text Prive: i555; a PP paperbound 


Quantitative Naturalistic Research 
by John M. Butler, and Laura Rice. 
University of Chicago, Alice W. | 
University, and Sara Knapp, 


Naturalistic observati 

alisti servation and research E j 

to e a intuitive and subijectiie. ane {ommend 

sapa e of analysis, The major part of the 1 arge part 

voted to delimiting that which is capable zE A de 
able analysis, 


and to presenting objective r 
uh [ methods i T 
tive data, the data being bchavioral ex img Saltus 


May, 1963 approx. 160 pp 
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à: agstall, Duquesne 
apa State Hospital 


Text Price: $5.00 
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A New Series of Paperbound Texts For the Introductory Course... 


Foundations Of 
i Modern Psychology 
l Series 


ontice- is pleased to announce this new series, Edited by RICHARD S. 
PETTUS of the University of California at Berkeley. These 13 short volumes 
offer a new approach to introductory psychology—covering all facets of psychologi- 
cal thought, research and application. Each volume is self-contained on a basic 
topic and written by a noted authority. And each field with its special issues, 


methods and content is presented as an aspect of the total subject matter. The 
instructor is given complete flexibility as he may choose the subjects he wants to 
emphasize and present them in the order he desires. 


Just Published 


Tests and Measurements 
by Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon 


Introduces the beginning student to quantitative methods 
in psychology, explains why Hey are pp rapi ed 
ic on whic ; arc based, and discuss 

> logic on which they s d di 
s ues that arise on the use of each kind of test. 


January, 1963 


Personality and Adjustment 


by Richard S. Lazarus, University of California at 
Berkeley 

Presents the introductory student with the main issues 
that have been the focal point of interest of researchers 
and theorists. Aware of these issues, the student is armed 
to make further and more meaningful explorations into 


man's knowledge and speculations about personality and 
adjustment. 


January, 1963 


Forthcoming Titles 


nsory Psychology . " 
e cole Mueller, Columbia University 
Forthcoming 


Physiological Psychology — 
by Philip Teitelbaum, University of Pennsylvania 
Forthcoming 


Social Psychology 


by William W. Lambert, Cornell University, and 
Wallace E. Lambert, McGill University 
Spring, 1963 


Language and Thought o 
by John B. Carroll, Harvard University 
Forthcoming 


Clinical Psychology . Tae 
by Julian Rotter, The Ohio State University 
Fall, 1963 


Learning 
by Sarnoff A. Mednick, The University of 
Michigan 

Motivation and Emotion 

by Edward J. Murray, Syracuse Unive 
Forthcoming 


Educational Psychology 


by Donald Ross Green, 
Forthcoming 


Perception 


by Julian Hochberg, Cornell University 
Fall, 1963 l 


The Psychology of Child Development 


by Paul Mussen, University of C 
(Berkeley) Forthcoming 


Methods of Psychological Inquiry 


by Philburn Ratoosh, San Fr 
Forthcoming 


rsity 


Emory University 


"alifornia 


ancisco State College 


Paperbound —Text Price: $1.50 per volume 


For further information, write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


their thesis." But judging from the ele- 
mentary scope and nature of some of 
the exposition, they would appear little 
prepared for such work, at least in 
“sensory physiology.” As a matter of 
fact, the author states that "one of 
the aims of the given manual was to 
acquaint the students with the 
standard methods and procedures of 
research" (in this area)—matters that, 
along with a minimal statistical sine 
qua non, should have been, one would 
think, mastered previously. Here is a 
puzzle that possession of a plan of 
studies would help clear up. 


Next, the neglect of statistics in the 
Soviet laboratory has been a notorious 
phenomenon for years and represents, 
in spite of counterstatements from for- 
eign apologists, one of the weaker sides 
of the Soviet experimental picture—a 
judgment now openly shared in the 
Soviet Union, where measures to re- 
dress the situation have recently been 
adopted. It is usual to see in the wide- 
spread statistical backwardness, long 
evident in psychology and the related 
disciplines, a lasting consequence of 
the “Decree on Pedological Distortions” 
whereby the Communist Party in 1936 
—among other things—put an abrupt 
end to the testing movement and di- 
minished drastically the role of statis- 
tics in education and psychology. But 
this of itself does not explain the carry- 
over of the neglect of statistics to the 
laboratory. Furthermore, it does not ex- 
plain why Soviet mathematicians, who 
have been contributing significantly to 
the field, should have had so little in- 
fluence on the applied working-levels. 
Nor does it explain the failure until re- 
cently to take serious note of whatever 
statistical texts were available—in the 
main, translations from foreign sources. 
Many, many questions await explora- 
tion here. The fact remains that there 
is once more an interest in statistics. 
But judging from Makarov’s unhappy 
treatment of the subject and from what 
the reviewer has seen elsewhere, the 
effects of the long neglect will be with 
Soviet psychologists for some time to 
come. 

A third point lies in the area of nec- 
essary equipment. In spite of frequent 
references by Makarov to alternate or 
simpler instrumentation, one gains the 
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impression that the equipment neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the 
experiments discussed in the book is 
generally available. Yet, we know from 
the Soviet literature that this is not the 
case. As a matter of fact, Makarov him- 
self raises the issue in a footnote in the 
concluding section of his book: 


"Many people turn to us with the 
question: How to acquire the appa- 
ratus, described by us in the present 
manual? In line with a decision of 
the USSR Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation and the consent of the Rec- 
torate of the Leningrad State Uni- 
versity, it is possible to conclude 
arrangements with the University to 
enable the conduct of suitable experi- 
ments involving the construction of 
the required apparatus.” 

How this works out in practice is a 
moot question. 


The paucity of references to Pav- 
lovian theory in Makarov’s book, as 
compared to what an earlier text very 
probably would have contained, con- 
firms the steady drift from an excessive 
Pavlovianism to a more balanced em- 
phasis and perspective. Yet even here 
one feels that, despite outward appear- 
ances, matters have really gone much 
further. In fact, Makarov's attempts to 
be on appropriate occasion Pavlovian 
have an unconvincing air. For example. 
after affirming in the traditional man- 
ner the basic role of the conditioned- 
reflex method in research on the sensory 
organs, he cites verbal report of Sensory 
quality as a fundamental instance of 
Pavlovian method! His general argu- 
ment proceeds as follows: 


"Since the verbal response is the 
result of conditioned-reflex connec- 
tion, formed in the course of one's 
life, between the cells of the cortical 
center of one or another analyzer 
and the kinesthetic, auditory, and 
visual nerve cells which preserve the 
traces of words (spoken, heard, writ- 
ten, and seen), the method of verbal 
response concerning the presence of 
stimulation or its quality should be 
viewed as a special case of the 
method of conditioned reflexes when 
applied to the analyzers in man.” 

In other words, “the use of the second 
signal system . is necessary and in- 
dispensable, since only verbal or verbal- 


motor responses give indisputable wit- 
ness to the participation of the cortex 
in the reaction of an analyzer." The 
progressive weakening of Pavlovian 
orthodoxy in the Soviet Union is an 
interesting subject for exploration. 
There is reason to conjecture that in 
some instances it is a 
function of 


non-fortuitous 
distance from Moscow. 
Makarov’s base of operations is the 
rival city, Leningrad. 

Other questions come to mind, such 
as Makarov's criticism of Mueller's law 
of specific energies—a criticism which 
hews closely to the “Leninist line” set 
forth in the second edition of the Large 
Soviet. Encyclopedia, but which in the 
context of. Makarov's exposition. has 
perfunctory air. Enough, however, h 
been said. Here is a valu 
like so 


a 
as 
able book that, 
many other books from 


the 
Soviet Union, says more 


On occasion 
to the discerning reader than is spelled 
out on the printed page. 


(This review was prepared in the 
tivities supported by the National 
dation jean G19469, 


Brozek. 
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Cases for Neophytes 


Arnold Buchheimer 


Balogh and Sara Carter 


The Counselin i 
& Relationship: 
Casebook. Chicago: Seinas Ré. 


searcl iate ii 
ye ciates, 1961, Pp, vii + 


Reviewed by I 3 
y LAWRENCE M, BRAMMER 


The first author, 


a product of Ohio 
Associate Professor 


Arnold Buchheimer, 
State University, is 


à J of Education at the 
City University of New York and also 


is Supervisor of the University’s Guid- 
ance Laboratory of the Düsison of 
Teacher Education, His collaborator 
here, Sara Carter Balogh, js presently 
@ counselor on Student Problems both 
at New York City Community College 


and at Brooklyn College, The reviewer 
Lawrence Brammer, m 


psychologist in charg 
mento State College í 


55 a counseling 
e of the Sacra- 
Counseling Service 


and also a professor in the counselor 
training program. His prior experience 
includes counseling at Stanford Uni- 
versity, where he obtained both the MA 
and PhD degrees, and also in the Army 
rehabilitate psy- 


where he worked to 


chiatric patients. 


W nis really happens in a relation- 
ship with a client is one of the 
questions a neophyte 


vist can ask himself. 


most pressing 


counselor or thc 
The present collection of cases, with 
allel attempts to. de- 
scribe what happens at the verbal level. 
As the subtitle implies, this is a case- 
book designed primarily as a text for 
public school counselors-to-be, although 
it would be applicable to all psychologi- 


par commentary, 


cal counseling contexts 

An important question pertaining to 
any casebook is what does this book do 
that numerous others do not do? First, 


the cases have a minimum of editing 
and most of them are taken from grad- 
uate practicums. This is a strong point 
in practicum teaching, because students 
s rather than polished 


see active ca 
xamples of cases. The cases 


textbook 
also represent a broad spectrum of client 
problems, ages (six to eighteen), and 
levels of skill in handling. There is al- 
ways the danger that case. presentations 
become models rather than illustrations; 


but the authors wisely caution against 
this tendency. 

Tor the counselor in training, there 
is a helpful and up-to-date focus on the 
counselor himself as well as upon the 
client and his problems. There is an 
emphasis on the relationship between 
client and counselor rather than on 
technique per se; but where technique 
is discussed there is a neat progression 
from example to application to theoreti- 
cal issue. The basic framework for the 
treatment of each of the twenty-seven 
cases is a) the statement of the prob- 
lem, b) exploration, c) closing and d) 
planning. For each case there is a com- 
mentary, keyed by number to the re- 
sponses of counselor and client. 

While the authors disclaim the com- 
pleteness of this book as a text in 
counseling, mentioning that it is to be 
used as a casebook in conjunction with 
a standard text, about one-fourth of the 
book is devoted to a simple introductory 


treatment of counseling. This would 
pose an awkward problem for the in- 
structor of the first course in counseling, 
for the theoretically oriented portion 
of the book, while insufficient for ex- 
clusive use, would still overlap sub- 
stantially with a supplemental standard 
text on counseling. It is understandable, 
however, that the authors felt the need 
to provide a conceptual framework for 
their case analyses. 

A useful feature of the book for pro- 
voking study and for initiating class 
discussion is the question section at the 
end of each case. The fact that instruc- 
tors with differing theoretical. orienta- 
tions would have differences in opinion 
on the significance of the questions, or 
on conspicuous should. not 
detract from this uscful feature. 

Since counseling and ps 
are such 


omissions, 


"hotherapy 
theoretically controversial 


fields, a leg 


itimate question is "What 
is the authors’ position?” There is no 
readily identifiable theoretical prefer- 
ence, unless it is the communications 
approach wh 
counselor av 


rein. the authors 


Stress 


ness of the client's mean- 


ings, of his perceptions of himself and 
others, A further theoretical anchor is 
"self psychology” within the framework 
of phenomenology. Much of the text is 
devoted to inferring, clarifying, and 
g explicit the client’s picture of 
himself and his method of construing 


his world. Some of the 


ma 


formulations 
come from the authors’ own research, 
but they deftly avoid labeling their 
point of view and seem to be broadly 
eclectic in the best sense of this term. 
Such eclecticism is commendable in a 
text. for this level of training where 
students tend to grasp all too eagerly 
for stereotyped “schools” of counseling. 

The authors emphasize the quality 
of the relationship as the principal help- 
ing medium, as against the intellectual 
understanding of the client through the 
gathering of information. Information 
collecting, which is the nemesis of so 
many high school counselors, is seen by 
the authors as significant onlv if it "d 
lates to an understanding of the client's 
personal world. 


Ww 


Bibliography 
of 
Nonparametric 
Statistics 

by 

I. Richard 
Savage 


This bibliography lists in 
alphabetical order, by au- 
thor. the. publications from 
18607 through 1960, with 
some entries from 1961, in 
and about nonparametric 
statistics. 


Each title is followed by 
lists of abstracts and reviews 
and by abbreviated citations 
of subsequent papers which 
have made serious use of the 
title. Each entry ends with a 
symbol which classifies it 
under one or more of seven- 
teen subject areas, 


The citations serve 


. as a 
finer. classific 


in ation scheme, 
Titles have been sele 
only for the profe 
statistici 


cted not 
ssional 
an but also for 
workers in fields of applica- 
tion. $6.50, Soft Covers 


BED UNIVERSITY Tree 
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Scientific Method: 
Forethought or Afterthought 


Russell L. Ackoff. With the collaboration of Shiv K. Gupta and J. Sayer 


Minas 


Scientific Method: Optimizing Applied Research Decisions. New York: 


Wiley, 1962. Pp. vii + 464. $10.25. 


Reviewed by KENNETH W. YARNOLD 


The author, Russell L. Ackoff, is Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Operations 
Research Group at Case Institute of 
Technology where he did his under- 
graduate work in architecture but he re- 
ceived his doctorate in the philosophy 
of science from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is the co-author (with 
Churchman and Arnof) of An Intro- 
duction to Operations Research (1957) 
and author of Progress in Operations 
Research, Vol. I (1961). The reviewer, 
Kenneth Yarnold, now Vice President 
and Director of the Systems Division 
of Dunlap and Associates, was educated 
in zoology and genetics at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He entered the field of opera- 
tions research in 1937, before there was 
such a field, and performed operations 
research for the British Army in World 
War II until he came to Washington 
as the first British exchange officer at 
the Operations Research Office of Johns 
Hopkins in 1949. He joined Dunlap 
and Associates in 1950. 


HE AUTHORS of this book are dis- 

tinguished in the practice and 
teaching of operations research, a field 
in which there has been rapid growth 
since World War II. In its simplest 
terms, this field consists of the appli- 
cation of every useful technique, culled 
from sciences and mathematics, to the 
problem of optimizing the way in which 
an organization is operated. It may be 
seen as the use of scientific method to 
illuminate the decision-maker's task: to 
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help him to see the probable conse- 
quences of his alternate decisions, and, 
by choosing the outcomes he prefers, to 
make the ‘best’ decisions. In predicting 
the probable outcomes, use is generally 
made—implicitly or explicitly—of a 
“model,” usually mathematical, of the 
operations being studied, a model into 
which data may be inserted. Operations 
research may also be defined as a scien- 
tific way of attacking “practical” prob- 
lems: which makes one ask “what is 
a scientific way?” a question which 
may offer another reason for this book. 

The book is written largely around 
the decision process. It is possible to 
regard almost everything we do as a 
decision-making activity. The decisions 
range from the trivial ones (such as to 
have an olive or lemon peel in a mar- 
tini) to the major decisions which, as 
Sir Charles Snow has reminded us 
(Two Cultures and the Scientific Revo- 
lution, Cambridge, 1959), may be vital 
to national survival and, at the same 
time, so ill-understood as to invite gross 
error. Research, like almost all activ- 
ities, consists of making a sequence of 
decisions: seldom as trivial as the mak- 
ing of a martini, or as grave as devel- 
oping the hydrogen bomb. 

Evidently, one does not need a for- 
mal, complex mathematical model or 
a deep understanding of decision theory 
to decide the question of olive versus 
lemon. Clearly one must have this— 
and much more too—to make decisions 
affecting national survival. How much 
complexity is justified in any particular 


decision-making activity? This depends 
not only upon the decision-maker's view 
of payoffs and costs associated with al- 
ternatives, but also on his degree of ac- 
quaintanceship with the scientific tech- 
niques concerned. So another reason for 
this book is to acquaint other scientists 
with decision theory. 


I. Scientific Method, the authors give 
a reasonably full and clear account of 
the classic operations research approach 
to problem-solving. While little of the 
material is actually new, most of it will 
be new to most scientists. Most of it, 
too, will be comprehensible, to any 
careful reader, even if he is unsophisti- 
cated mathematically. It is hard to be- 
lieve that most scientists—academic or 
applied —would not benefit by its study: 
even if they do not directly apply the 
methodology to their problems, it will 
generally illuminate their thinking about 
the nature of the research process, 
improve their skill at it, 

The authors have bee 
the difficulty of Steering a middle course 
between too much depth and too little. 
In general, the choices of depth which 
they have made are good ones, but they 
will not satisfy everybody, Experts can- 
not expect to learn very much about 
their own fields: but experts are cus- 
tomers for journals rather than for text- 
iran scientists can expect to 

nake i ise of most of the materials 
given. Adequate references are provided 
to sources of fuller information, 

The book is arr in the same 
sequential manner as à piece of research 
appears to a student: it proceeds from 
Lini problems, through the for- 
mu'auon of the research tas i 
vation of models (which M in 
no more than mathematical c 
MEE ni of which Simulates nature 
in those respects which i 
to the problem), the obleni 
1 E s involved 
in using the models (such as measure- 
ments, sampling, ete.), the testin of 
the model, and the derivation oF so- 
lutions. Tt also covers s 


, and 


n plagued by 


anged 


Course, 
Onstructs, 


uch topics as 


I scientists. 
of course, research does not 
normally go in the Neat direct path 
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L] Psychoevaluation: ADAPTATION - Distribution - adjustment 


By MILTON E. HAHN, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 275 pages, 
$87.95. 


Book is founded on the knowledge and skills which have been the basis 
of counseling and psychotherapy; assessment, diagnosis, evalution and 
communication. Diseussion is limited to the normal individual within 
the age range of thirty to senility, and covers the personality growth 
and development of these individuals through their most active work- 
ing years, and through the process of planning the last thirty or forty 
years of their lives. The most important feature is the emphasis on 
communication by several means in order that the individual better 
understand himself and his environment. Book is intended for pro- 
fessional psychologists and graduate students in psychology. 


L] TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMING: An Introduction to 


Auto-instruction 


By EDWARD FRY, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles. 256 pages, $ 3 


Describes, pictures, classifies and explains all major types of teaching 
machines. Includes detailed descriptions on how to write, evaluate, and 
utilize programs. There are samples of various types of programming 
with comments on programming from many leaders in the field plus 
the author's own summary and synthesis of programming ideas. 


[] HUMAN ENGINEERING GUIDE TO EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


Edited by CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, 
University of California, Santa Dar- 
bara; ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, The 
Johns Hopkins University; JESSE 
S. COOK III, formerly Technical Ma- 
terial Information Service, McGraw- 
Hill; MAX W. LUND, Office of 
Naval Research. 640 pages, $9.95. 


This authoritative reference book, conceived 
Army-Navy-Air Force Steering Committee, 
and up-to-date coverage of the field of human, engineering. It covers 
man-machine system planning and evaluation, visual and auditory dis- 
play of information, design of controls and workplaces, design for 
ease of maintenance, environmental effects of performance, and 
anthropometric data. The individual chapters are largely independent 
and may be read in almost any order. The emphasis is on basic facts 
and well established principles of immediate and direct application to 
design problems rather than on theoretical or academic considerati 

Specific design recommendations are included. mens: 


and supervised by a joint 
presents a comprehensive 


C] SYSTEMS AND THEORIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By MELVIN H. MARX, University 
of Missouri; and WILLIAM A. HIL- 
LIX, Navy Electronies Laboratory, 
San Diego. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. Available in June, 1963. 


The primary purpose of this book is to provide tl 7 

graduate and the beginning graduate Por ils in. pie ihe mt 
single, up-to-date source containing the basic information abo t E 
tematie and theoretical problems in psychology. The a Od n 
scientific rather than subjective or clinical. The authors pean, 5t 
only the basic tenets of various classical and contemporary Mee A 


in psychology but also a philosophi ramework with; i 
tenets can be evaluated. ? mes! thamseieris ‘within Which the 
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By ROBERT A. SUTERMEISTER, 
University of Washington. MeGraw- 
Hill Series in Management. Available 
in June, 1963. 
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suggested by the organization of the 
book. At the very least, it tends to be 
iterative: to loop backwards into itself, 
to redefine the problem at intervals 
during its solution, to re-examine as- 
sumptions, progressively refine models, 
and perhaps only at the end finally set- 
tle upon what was the precise question 
to which a partial answer has been 
achieved in the research. 


V V E KNOW only too well that people 
do not act logically in their daily lives: 
not even scientists. Do they act log 
cally—for example, along the lines 
shown in Scientific Method—in their 
scientific work? A distinction may be 
drawn between algorithmic methods, 
which may be defined as both neces- 
sary and sufficient, and heuristic ones, 


which are not both necessary and suf- 
ficient, may not be logical, and are— 
at best—"plausible" in Polya's sense of 
the word (Patterns of Plausible Infer- 
ence, Princeton, 1954). Scientists, like 
ordinary folk, rely far more upon the 
“plausible” than many of them care to 
admit. Why is this, and is it good or 
bad? We know that even “simple” 
problems can be so enormously com- 
plex that even if algorithmic methods 
exist for their solution, they would 
take many years to compute even on 
an ultra high speed computer. For 
these, we have always been forced back 
on judgment, which we find hard to 
define, and harder still to evaluate. For 
many problems no algorithmic path 
even exists. 

Concerning the role of scientific 
method in discovery, Cohen and Nagel 
(Logic and Scientific Method, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1934) say “the 
ability to perceive . . . a problem, and 
especially one whose solution has a 
hearing on other problems, is not a 
common talent .” In other words, 
there is no royal road to creation. 

Perhaps even more important is the 
thesis developed by Arthur Koestler in 
The Sleepwalkers (Macmillan, 1959), 
in which, by examination of such men 
as Copernicus, Kepler and Gallileo, he 
shows that our ability to recognize the 
meaning of our own intellectual leaps 
forward is strictly limited by our habits 
of mind and previous history. Perhaps 
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they look more revolutionary to us than 
they did to the leapers. 

This is a book about scientific tools. 
We may read it with profit even if we 
share the view that scientific tools are 
used by scientists more in the ritual jus- 
tification of their conclusions than in 
the reaching of them. 


Patterns in History 
and of Bias 


W. T. Jones 


The Romantic Syndrome: Toward 
a New Method in Cultural An- 
thropology and History of Ideas. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1961. Pp. vii + 256. 23.75 guilders. 


Reviewed by Norman C. MEIER 


The author, W. T. Jones, is a philos- 
opher who was educated in Swarth- 
more, Oxford and Princcton, who now 
teaches at Pomona College and who 
has gradually become more interested 
in the history of culture than in the 
history of philosophy. Norman C. 
Meier, the reviewer, while a graduate 
student was invited by Scashore to the 
University of Iowa as an Assistant and 
entered upon aesthetics research which 
was recognized by a long succession of 
grants keeping him at Iowa, except for 
periods as visiting professor at west 
coast universities and at the Sorbonne, 
working with distinction to merit the 
status of Professor of Psychology Emeri- 
tus. He was responsible for three Mono- 
graphs in the Psychology of Art, au- 
thored the book Art in Human 
Affairs, (1942) directed seven research 
programs and currently is as busy as 
ever with two—in the field of special 
abilities and creative processes of artists. 


ee primarily theoretical volume is 
a recent addition to the series spon- 
sored by the Scholars 
Forum. 


International 


The title, unfortunately, does not en- 


Sig. ; 
‘orientation” would be 


lighten one concerning the nature of the 
volume. The authors objective is to 
propose a methodology that will afford 
better, perhaps precise, insight into his- 
torical trends of thinking, creative pro- 
duction, and such theoretical structures 
as metaphysics and theory in science. 
He proposes that the approach involve 
an examination of the biases existent in 
important personalities contributing to 
the culture of such given periods as the 
Medieval and the Romantic. Such dis- 
closed patterns of bias predominating 
in any group will characterize the 
period. To these prevailing, dominant 
patterns he applies the term Syndrome: 
to the particula f 


pattern of a given 
individual he uses the term configura- 
tion. The Syndrome repr 


nts the cen- 
tral tendency of a range of biases, or 
the predominant style preference of the 
period. 

Seven “axes of bias" are proposed: 
(1) the Order/Disorder Axis ( prefer- 
ence for system, clarity, structure—as 
opposed to complexity, fluidity, dis- 
order); (2) Static/Dynamic; (3) Ciis: 
tinuity/Discreteness; (4) Inner/Outer 
(self-involved versus others); ( 


à : (5) Sharp- 
focus/Soft-focus; (6) 'This World/Other 
World; and (7) Spontaneity/Process 
These he regards ‘al 


as methodological 
tools for the analy j 


r sis of style, 
flected in non-verbal 
as well 


theories). 


iS re- 
>a (e.g., painting) 
ge verbal media ( poetry, 
: heoretical behavior, he as- 
— d 1 
ser ts, may » considered as a continuum 
interspersed with ‘ane i i 
anchor y (Hi 
ard's ‘facts’) whi ae re 
garas: tacts] which are items of gen- 


eral acceptance, The reviewer believes 


a more accept- 


able term than “bias.” 
bias." In Jones’ ap: 


proach, the period in Psycholog f 
Koffka, Köhler and the CPP des 
group generally, would have ne 
Continuity Bias, but the group brobably 
considered themselves as simply arn 
toward a more adequate percept i 
analysis of meaningful behavior ai 

In practical applic i 
cision would be expe 
social science where ‘anchor points’ are 
fewer and there is greater preoccu dm 
with language (Jones? term: "talle) 
which involves considerable Bükléciue 
interpretation, yet the author feels that 
the question of the width of the param- 
eters within which Subjective factors 


ation, a lesser pre- 
cted in the arts and 


can intrude, would, by 
be made amenable to identification and 


his approach. 


limitation. 


In considering the Arts he finds 


es 1 to 5 operating. In his discussion 


3. 


Bis 


of History, Biases 1, 3. 6, and 7 appear. 


Few particular Biases are singled out in 


discussing. the Physical. Sciences, with 


their greater number of “anchor points, 


but in Social Science, 


Bias 3. reference 


to Bruner and Postman, Durkheim, 
Benedict. Kardiner) and Bias 4 time- 
motion studies: appear. 


Chapter 1V 
pothesis 


presents a working hy- 


which suggests patterns of 
biases expected in four Syndromes, The 
Medieval, for example, 
strongly marked by Statie, 


Other-World biase 


would be 
Order. 
the Renaissance by 


and 


Sharp-focus and This-World: the En- 
lightenment by Sharp-focus, Order, 
Disereteness, Statie, Outer, and This- 


World; the Romantic by Disorder, Soft- 
focus, Dynamic, Inner, Other-World, 
and Continuity (strongly marked). The 
following chapter, which gives the vol- 
ume its title, presents a detailed con- 
Poetry as exemplifying 
i the 


sideration of 
patterns of biases dominant in 
Syndrome, Other 


between 


chapters 
Ro- 
Syndromes 


Romantic 
present a contrast the 
mantie and Enlightenment 


in Metaphysics and in Political Theory. 


I 


odology ha 


‘rue reviewers opinion the meth- 


promise of bringing some 
measure of objectivity and elemental 


statistical treatment in the arcas ex- 


plored. Human limitations, however, 
would seem to pose some serious prob- 
lems, one of which would be that of 


consensus among scholars who them- 
selves are sometimes afflicted with bias. 
Another problem would be the con- 
petence of a given scholar to function 
effectively in areas outside his speciality, 
for cross comparisons. Such difficulties 
would not present themselves in some 
instances but would others, For in- 
stance, in history of art, consensus could 
be expected in assigning a Soft-focus 
Bias to Monet, or a Dynamic Bias to 
Bellows. But what of Renoirs Le Moulin 
de la Galette? Would his grouping of 
individuals at tables or dancing. indc- 
pendently dispersed, exemplify a Dis- 
creteness Bias? Or would Renoir's artful 
placement, easy 


posturing, rhythms, 


transition and relating of group to group 


and all to. the whole with a perfect 
bal: 
Continuity 


tensions 
Bias? An cited in 
the book of. Discreteness Bias—Bellini’s 


nee of suggest unity—a 


instance 
Religious Allegory—could well be con- 
sidered Continuity, because the receding- 
return. pattern bound together by plastic 


forms in the upper half. areue for Con- 
tinuity, much as the luminous, all- 
enveloping treatment of cloud, rock, 


and other forms effectively. provides the 
unity of of Toledo 
rather the 


El Greco's View 


than the river, as author 
states. 

Tt would thus seem that the task of 
research proposed by the methodology 


would be 


1 formidable one. How does 
one master the problems of consensus 


iists in asses 


of competent speci g the 
relative. conformities and. non-conformi- 
ties? How does one control the examples 
in which subject-matter alone and not 
necessarily 


Bias? 


the style trend, dictates the 


One Tribe in Dia pora 


Marshall Sklare | Ed.) 


The Jews: Social Patterns of an 
American Group. Glencoe. Ill: 


Free Press of Glencoe, 1960. Pp. 
v + 669. $10.00. 


Reviewed by BERNARD KUTNER 


Dr. Sklare, the editor of this volume, is 
a sociologist who is a Specialist in 
ethnic and religious 
groups, and who is currently Director 
of the Division of Scientific Re search 
of the Jewish 
His carlier books include 


Judaism: An 


studies of racial, 


American Committee. 


Conservative 
American Religious Move- 
ment (19. and Vhe Riverton Study 
(1957). The Bernard. Kutner, 
received his PhD from Harvard under 
Gordon Allport in 1951 and thereafter 
worked on the research staff of the Com- 
mission on Community Interre lations of 
Jewish 


reviewer, 


the American Congress 


before 


switching into social psychological re- 
search on problems of aging, inte rper- 
sonal relations in medicine, and of re- 
habilitation. He is currently 
and Environ- 
mental Medicine and of Rehabilitation 
Medicine at Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Yeshiva University. He is 
the principal author of 500 over Sixty: 
A Community 


Associate 


Professor of Preventive 


Survey of Aging. 


OVEN into the complex. structure 
W of American life are a host of 
semi-homogenvous, partially integrated. 
partially assimilated and determine dly 
diferem cultural sub-groups. One of 
these, the American 


the subject of 


Jewish group, is 
this collection of writings 
and E N reports, Scholars and 


dents o 


stu- 
American Jews, of intergroup 


relations, American 


minorities 


fabric of 20th Century 


America will delight in having a new 


and of 
the cultural 


group of readings brought together by 
editor, These the 
works primarily of so iologists and sec- 
ondarily of psychologists and are 


4 Conscientious are 


«as the 
editor explains, readings in the sociology 


of American Jewry, not a sociology of 


American Jews. It 


nor 


is neither compre- 


hensive eneyelopedie in 
not so intended 
something here for all 
The editor has 
stitched together some 


coverage 
and is 


but there is 


tastes and in- 
painstakingly 


previously pub- 


terests. 


lished articles with 


extracts of masters 
and 


doctoral theses 
unpublished. survey 


larger. works, etc. 


and dissertations, 
reports, excerpts of 
The result, 
to expectations from such a pot pourri, 
Is generally satisfying (jf one can forgive 
the omission of an index 


contrary 


In a sense this collection 
major trend in modern 
ogy: sociological theory 
today firmly 


reflects a 
American soc iol- 


and analysis is 
committed to 
usually quantitative 


empirical, 
à verifice 
tially 


auon substan- 


paralleling the development 


psychologic al 


al science in 
The book js divided i; 
an overly 


this respect, 


MO six SCC tions: 


brief historie al setting, a 


tion o li. 
n demogy raphy and social mobility 
one AMI 
on the Jewish SOMME: | iit enre 
n ie à i à 
‘nities of varying: size. aye ul 
civis h e 4 n nei orn 


"e a T 
Cuon on identification and 


group be ne 
a final part 


longing and 
glomeration of h 
on. values 


a con- 
ard-to-c]; issify 


Papers 
and cultural 


Idiosyng acies 
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One is startled to find here no section 
devoted to reactions to American or 
foreign anti-semitism although individ- 
ual papers include incidental references 
to this phenomenon. A section on the 
Jewish family would have served a use- 
ful purpose. We are pleased to find 
Strodtbeck's papers drawn from the 
SSRC Talent Study, and Martha Wolf- 
enstein's paper on Jewish mothers. But 
there is little else on families. 

On the positive side there is here pre- 
sented well-founded evidence of some 
interesting aspects of Jewish life in 
America. Jewish families tend to be 
smaller in size than those of the gen- 
eral population. Although residential 
movement is common, among Jews, it 
is generally within or between large 
metropolitan centers rather than from 
urban to small-town or even suburban 
living. Adolescents tend to be conflicted 
over questions of Jewish identification. 
Secularization has invaded and altered 
religious observances. There are many 
such observations, the striking aspect 
of which are the parallels with other 
religious, social and ethnic groups. 


Joss the numerous items of inter- 
est are several papers dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of the origin and sources 
of Jewish liberalism in social and poli- 
tical attitudes and values. However, 
there are limitations to these excursions 
into intrinsically fascinating | subjects. 
Some of the pieces are overly brief, 
merely alluding to the wealth of mate- 
rial from which they are drawn. Some, 
on the other hand, are satisfying in 
their depth and thoroughness. 

The overall effect of the whole col- 
lection is on the positive side. It is not 
a definitive work and leaves the discern- 
ing reader with a sense of unfulfillment. 
Yet these thirty-three selections reveal 
the richness of contemporary research 
on Jewish life in America. It also points 
to significant gaps in this research, but 
this is not the fault of the editor. Per- 
haps another and future collection will 
open significant new areas: personality 
growth and change through old age; 
studies of the assimilative process; and 
studies of the Jewish lower-class (over- 
shadowed by far by emphasis upon up- 
Until 


ward social mobility such as 
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these. appear in print this collection 
will stand as a strong resource among 
very few works on the Jews. 

A minor although important aspect 
of this work is worth noting. After com- 
pleting the various individual contribu- 
tions, there is left a sense that the book 
fails to make clear in an integrative 
way that American Jews are 
their ethnic cousins of other origins— 


are 


not only a social group, but a multi- 
faceted religious group, a well-stratified 


economic group, a complex cultural 
group and to a considerable extent. no 
group at all. The analytic process. of 
examining "aspects" produces less than 
the Amer- 
ican Jews in the comprehensive context 


of the Ameri 


the desirable closure about 


in social system. Perhaps 
ihis task was beyond the intention of 
the editor but some such perspective 
would provide the with the 
Gestalt which all the individual writings 
seek to fill in by their collective efforts. 


reader 


Assorted Imbalances on Retardation 


Lawrence C. Kolb, Richard L. Masland and Robert E. Cooke (Eds.) 


Mental Retardation. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1962. (Proceedings of 


the Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease) Pp, vii + 


331. $15.00. 


Jerome H. Rothstein | Ed.) 


Mental Retardation: Readings and Resources. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1961. Pp. xii + 628. $6.75. 


CG. i, G Ead 


Subnormal Personalities: Their Clinical Investigation and Assessment. Bal- 
timore, Md.: Williams and Wilkins, 1961. Pp. v + 338. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Rue L. CroMwELL 


The three editors of the first book listed 
here are all physicians and all have 
shown a persisting concern for mental 
subnormality. Dr. Richard Masland is 
director of the National Institute of 
Neurological and Blindness. 
Jerome Rothstein, editor of the second 
book, is a psychologist who is Professor 
of Education at San Francisco State 
College. The late C. J. C. Earl, the Eng- 
lishman who authored the third book, 
well known for developing the 
Moron Battery and for his studies using 


Diseases 


was 


projective te chniques in connection with 
mental deficiency. The reviewer, Rue 
Cromwell, PhD at Ohio 
State University in I$ and moved 
immediately to George Peabody College 


received his 


for Teachers where he has been ever 
since, deeply involved in the active and 


unique Peabody program of research 
and training in mental deficiency. The 
fact that he was the first chairman of 
APAs Ad Hoc Committee on Mental 
Retardation signifies his general status 
in this arca of concern. 


Ness whether the 
ps 


'chologist wishes it or not, has 
been and is continuing to be an arca 
for which he is vitally responsible. The 
term itself is controversial one. For 
the reductionistic thinker, who believes 
that events described in more molecular 
terms are the causes, the true and real 


retardation, 


bases, etc., of human performance, it 


Is a most annoying construct. From a 


molar behavioral point of view, how- 
, 


ever, all those who are mentally re- 


tarded may be described by a single 
common denominator. The Heber man- 
ion on 


American Associa 
( AAMD) 


a condition. of 


ual of the 


Mental 
mental r 


Deficiency defines 


rdation as 


intellectual functioning below the av- 
erage range, occurring during the de- 
velopmental period, and associated with 
an impairment in adaptation. ( Perhaps 
for the first time in the. development 
of any clinical diagnostic system, the 
definition of ter 
te attention. ) 


as used 


operational 


were given delibe 

The parents of children w ho are re- 
tarded (three per cent of population) 
like the Congressmen 
institutionalize it through their legisla- 
tion. The President has named his 
Panel on Mental Retardation. Certain 
private and public foundations have an 
eye to project proposals specifically 
retarda- 


seem to term. 


under the heading of mental 
tion. Tt looks as if the term—and the 
arbitrary circumscription of the 
will be with us for a while. 


A few years ago the public interest 


and demand clearly outran the pro- 
fessional interest in mental retarda- 
tion, Parent groups responded vigor- 


ously. Legislation brought new research 
funds. But definitive and repu- 
table journals were not available. Pro- 
fessional personnel for certai spec il- 
ized training research functions 
could not be had for love nor 
(They still can't be had for love.) Some 
thought it was a bandwagon fad which 
would pass quickly. This has not hap- 
Thus, the professional person 


texts 


and 
money. 


pened. r 
has often been caught with his responses 
down when asked to provide answers. 
This is the background against which 


these books. on mental retardation. are 
reviewed. 

Two of the three books have the title 
Mental Retardation. From such an un- 
divided title, one expects a total. com- 
pass, It is not quite like gi 
book the title Man, but it is at 
364 in that directon. In neither text 
does one get this total treatment. Of 
i sdited by Kolb, Mas- 


proceed- 


ing a text- 
least 


these two, the one c 
land, and Cooke presents the 
ings of a symposium on mental ret 
tion by the Association for Research on 
Nervous and Mental Disease. The other, 
edited by Rothstein and appropriately 
subtitled, is a collection of readings and 


arda- 


resources. I wonder if the titling was 


chosen to increase circulation in this 
field where more comprehensive texts 


are presently being sought. 


i nook of symposium proceedings 
is an enlightened and stimulating set 


of papers on basic research in biolog- 


ical correlates of mental retardation. As 


salve conscience, papers on en- 


cultural- 


if to 


vironmental deprivation, on 
familial influence and on the education 
of the mentally retarded are tacked on 
at the end. Kolb, in his p ^e, apolo- 
gizes for the imbalance, saying that the 


areas of investigation. moving forward 


with greatest promise were emphasized. 
To imply, as he does, that research in 
social processes is not moving forward 
dramatically is not correct. 
rect y jus 
be that the biological correlates of men- 


more cor- 


reason. might 


tal retardation were merely what the 
nizers of the symposium were most 


interested in. 
The symposium very appropriately 


blends basic knowledge not specific to 
mental retardation with that which is 
directly specific to the ar With the 
dramatic developments in genetics, the 
a will be dated by the 


papers in this 
time the reader gets this review. Never- 
theless, the initial work on chromosome 
counts and Mongolism by Lejeune, 
Turpin, and Polani will be important 
reading in the history of both genetics 
and Mongolism. 

Second only in importance to the 
chromosome discoveries have been the 
discoveries of inborn errors of metabo- 
lism. The normal metabolism of the or- 
ganism is dependent on a series of en- 


zymes. Enzymes are catalytic agents of a 


complex structure. According to present 
accounts for the 


each gene 


presence of an enzyme: thus, the genes 


theory 


in effect. program the metabolic func- 
tioning and unfolding development of 
the organism. When a defective gene 


occurs, the program is interrupted. The 


respective enzyme is not present in suf- 
ficient quantity in order to continue the 
chain of reactions. The metabolic sub- 


build 


damaging to 


stances up. In case these sub- 


cells. 
Al- 
identified inborn errors of this 


stances are brain 


mental retardation is the result. 


though 


kind account for only a microscopic 


proportion of mental retardation, it 
may yet have an important pay-off in 
the more vaguely understood and diag- 
nosed disorde 


The symposium gave 
adequate attention to the identified dis- 
orders, such as 
galactosemia. 


phenylketonuria and 

A theory of antibody-antigen inter- 
action is reported in the symposium 
paper by Robinson, Sawyer, and Naj- 
jar. Such a theory, by people not in 
any way involved with mental retarda- 
tion, may have a greater impact on the 
field than much of the work which is 
done within the field. This should be 
a sobering thought to the administra- 
tors of granting agencies who are deal- 
ing with funds earmarked for use in 
mental retardation. 

The timely topic of radiation did not 
receive the usual of attention 
in the prenatal and neonatal sections of 
the symposium. Neither did the tumor 
(new growth) conditions. 


amount 


In the symposium paper on the cul- 
tural-familial defective, Cooke, a pedi- 
atrician, reminds the audience 


that at 
least 7567. of all retardates are not. ap- 


proached through any present medical 
concepts or understandings. In the so- 
cial and psychological this 
vast group lie the problems which this 


symposium ignored. 


aspects of 


duni BOOK of readings by Ro 
has its 
After 


diagnosis, 


stein 


imbalance toward education, 


some introductory readings on 
learning theory, and broad 
social problems, there are 34 selections 
on education of the mentally. retarded. 
Their diversity would. attract 


from the ial educator 


interest 
and the 
school psychologist, However, they do 


not come successfully to grips with the 
problem of government vs. family's re- 
sponsibility for the children so low in 
intelligence they can. not profit. from 
instruction. 


classroom Another 


question with no final answer 


basic 
here 
should teachers of 


trainable 


special | especially 


classes receive years of pro- 
fessional training, or can they be non 
People screened for 


understanding, 


professional 
pn 
and ability 


c m adequate: cook-hook f 
ion the essentials of 
velo 


sonality, 


carry out a 


ash- 


a curriculu 
E m de- 
oed and programme : 


researchers? 


d by educational 
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An excerpt concerning problems of 
operational definition is taken by Roth- 
stein from the Heber AAMD manual. 
The historical review by Dunn ignores 
medical and psychological in favor of 
the social and educational treatment. 
The readings on diagnosis, assessment, 
and classification would leave the psy- 
chologist and medic feeling neither fur- 
bished nor refurbished for his clinical 
chore. One would hope that the work 
of both the White House Conference 
and the President's Panel on Mental 
Retardation will soon render out of date 
the readings on the social problems of 
mental retardation. McPherson's careful 
review of research on learning is al- 
ready out of date. More learning studies 
with the retarded have been done since 
her 1958 review than in all the years 
previously. A major contribution of the 
book is the general overview of edu- 
cational and psychological research by 
Dunn and Capobianco. 

Most books on 
omit any discussion of parental coun- 
seling. a major function of psycholo- 
gists and social workers in this area. 
Rothstein's Although 
genetics counseling is not included in 
the counseling section, there is a de- 
lightful article by Patterson giving a 
parents advice to professional coun- 


mental retardation 


book does not. 


selors. 


Ls third of the present trio of books, 
Subnormal Personalities, is the first 
major work ever published on person- 
ality in mental retardation. For this 
— it should. perhaps be forgiven for 
any weaknesses and shortcomings aris- 
ing from the groundbreaking. G. J. & 
Earl. the author, known in England for 
the development of the Moron Battery 
and the use of projective tec hniques in 
mental retardation, died shortly before 
the work was completed. H. C. Gunz- 
burg. a close colleague of Earl and a 
noted British psychologist and journal 
editor. finished the book. 

In his preface Earl effectively stated 
the purpose of his personality con- 
areis: not to differentiate between the 
normal and subnormal but to differen- 
tiate and predict behavior within the 
subnormal group. His observational 
techniques are objective. However, his 


biases. values. anecdotes. and ways of 
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treating data reflect an experienced, 
bright, and warm clinician rather than 
a tough-minded field or laboratory re- 
searcher. 

The rich clinical experience and the 
individualism in conceptualization com- 
pensates for the looseness and 
sional lack of discipline in the scien- 
tific language. Few texts have used case 
history and anecdotes as effectively. Not 
merely supplementary, the case descrip- 
tions are often crucial to understanding 
the ideas being developed. 


occa- 


The array of topics range widely on 
the cl 


ical “central-peripheral” contin- 
uum. Mortoricity is treated both quan- 
titatively (activity level) and qualita- 
tively. An empathetic description of 
consciousness gives a vivid picture of 
how the retardate differentiates and 
selectively responds differently from the 
normal. 

A most fascinating part of the book 
deals with “aspects of personality,” a 
set of personality constructs ranging 
from weakness, simplicity, and viscos- 
ity to the more conventional psycho- 
pathy and 
tempted to take a “nothing but" atti- 


psychosis. The reader is 


tude and translate these into more con- 
ventional terms in learning theory, in- 
telligence, psychopathology, and per- 
sonality theory. Howev the sensitive 


shades of meaning forbid this. A psy- 


chologist overlearned in the traditional 


American constructs would find a stim- 
ulating challenge to use these terms in 
evaluating personalities of the mentally 
retarded. 

The insightful treatment of subnor- 
mal language indicates how language 
training affects the individual in mat- 
ters beyond linguistic skills. The effect 
of such training on the individual's per- 
sonality is described. 

At the end of the book are chapters 
by Gunzberg. His systematic approach 
to mental testing, treatment, and train- 
ing is presented. After this, Earl's Moron 
Battery procedures are appended. 

The breadth of coverage in these 
three volumes present a background by 
which to view the value conflict among 
psychologists in their attitudes toward 
mental retardation. The field can be 
seen as a barren and hopeless one, pro- 
fessionally unstimulating, a refuge for 


the less-than-adequate psychologist. On 


the other hand, it can be seen as an 
area where more social rehabilitation 
can be accomplished than in the men- 
tal disorders. It can be seen as an area 
where the intellectual demand to mas- 
ter the biochemical, physiological, so- 
cial, and educational factors in relation 
to psychological ones are greater than 
in any other area of psychological work. 
From those with the latter value sys- 
tem comes the feeling that psychologists 
should be actively discouraged from en- 
tering the field of mental retardation 
unless they have the intelligence, train- 
ing, and motivation to meet this great 
variety of professional. demands. 


Complex Topic 
Complex Talk 


Robert L. Sutherland, Wayne H. 


Holtzman, Earl A. Koile & Bert 
K. Smith (Eds.) 


Personality Factors on the College 
Campus: Review of a Symposium. 


Austin, Texas: Hoge F i 
š : gg Foundat 
for Mental Health, 1962. Pj. xi 


T 242. $1.00 (paperi 40:95 
(hardcase). paper) $2.25 


Reviewed by E. Pav. TORRANGE 

All four editors of the present. volume 
live and work in and around the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Robert Sutherland is 
Professor of Sociology and Dire 
the Hogg Foundation for 

Health. Wayne Holtzman is Professor 
of Psychology and Associate Director 
of the Hogg Foundation. Earl Koile is 
an associate professor in educational 
psychology who is sometimes voluntered 
by the Hoge Foundation for work on 
one or another of its assorted functions, 
Bert Kruger Smith directs the Founda- 
tion’s Professional Information Division. 
The reviewer, E. Paul Torrance is Pro- 
fessor and Director 


clor of 
Mental 


of Educational 
Rescarch at the University of Minne- 
sota. He did his graduate work at the 
University of Michigan, worked for a 
spell as Director of the Counseling 
Bureau at Kansas. State University and 
then as Director of the Survival. Re- 


— 


search Field Unit of the Air Force 
Personnel Research and Training Cen- 
ter. His book Guiding Creative Talent, 
published in 1962 by Prentice-Hall, 


will soon come to the attention of CP's 


readers, 


que book is the review of a sym- 
posium which brought together a 
galaxy of pioneer contributors to research 


on personality factors on the colle 
campus, consisting of Nevitt Sanford, 
T. R. McConnell, C. Robert Pace, 
Ernest R. Hilgard, Theodore M. New- 
comb, Dana L. Farnsworth, Fillmore H. 
Sanford, Robert F. Peck, and Martin 
Trow. Most of these contributors had 
had distinguished careers in psychology. 
sociology, education, psychiatry, or ad- 
ministration before their current pio- 
w work on the application of 


nec 
modem social and personality theory to 
the study of higher education. 

Two novel features of this volume 
should be noted: the nature of the con- 
ference and the format of the “review 
of a symposium.” 

The conference 
novel in that 
and faculty members from 30 colleges 


itself is somewhat 


over 100 administrators 
were invited “to think about their own 


campuses as communities worthy of 


scientific study and their own students 
as personalities whose mental health is 
important" This process was imple- 
mented by formulating and submitting 
in advance of the symposium a series 
of searching questions, presentations by 
outstanding researchers in the field, and 
discussing the ideas and research find- 
ings presented. 

The contributors dealt with such prob- 
lems as: the implications of personality 
studies for curriculum and personnel 
differences in student attitudes 


planning. . 
ations of 


toward civil liberties, impli 
differences. in campus atmosphere for 


of college. pro- 


evaluation and. planning 
grams, teaching machines and learning 
theory, student peer-group influence and 
of college ex- 


helps our 


intellectual outcomes 


who really 


periences, and 


students, There were also reports on 
Studies underway in Texas colleges, stu- 
dent mental health in a college popula- 
tion. and student cultures and admin- 
istrative action. 


The format of the “review of a sym- 


posium™ is also somewhat novel. This 
review was accomplished by interspers- 
ing the 
different kinds of type with composites 
of the statements made by the partici- 


text of the presentations in 


pants after cach presentation and with 
reflections by Fillmore H. Sanford. Th 


was done in an effort to recapture some 
of the excitement of the give-and-take 
of the symposium. Unfortunately, this 
failed to catch the excitement 
of this give-and-take in the way that 


review: 


it has been preserved, for example, in 
the published proceedings of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Research Conference 
on the Identification of Creative Scien- 
c Talent. 


The format also confronts the reader 
with an extremely complex task of dis- 
tinguishing between. the words of the 
contributor, distilled 
the participants, and the reflections of 
Fillmore Sanford. The sparkle of the 


the reactions of 


reactions of the participants was ap- 
parently lost in most instances in the 


process of compressing them into com- 
posite statements. Thus, many of them 
appear in the form of rather obvious 
and banal observations. The reflections 
inford, however, came through to 


this reviewer with much greater potency. 


by 


He picked up the challenges in each 
and 
powerful. At times 


presentation made them more 


the reader has. the 
feeling of being “wired into" his think- 
ing processes as he listened. to or read 
each. paper. 


The reader who is looking for docu- 
mented research reports of the original 
studies of the authors will be greatly 


disappointed. Specific. finding: 


and de- 
scriptions of study procedures are re- 


ported only in rare. instances. The 
research-oriented reader would do bet- 
ter to tum to the articles in The 


American College, edited by Nevitt San- 
ford (1962. CP, Nov., 19 7. 393-5 
In fact, there is considerable overlap 


between these two volumes in 125: oat 


the programs of. researe ho represented 
Many of the research reports on which 
the contributors based their papers also 
appeared in professional journals and in 
the proceedings of other 
The relatively 


technical and should be of 


conferences. 


presentations are non- 
interest to 
many workers who are concerned with 


higher education and youth. 


CREATIVITY 
AND 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
HEALTH 


By FRANK BARRON, Research Psychologist, 
University of California (Berkeley) 


This highly significant book sum- 
marizes ten years of research con- 
ducted by Dr. Barron and his 
colleagues—an intensive inquiry 
into the springs of human vitality 
and creative expression. Using 
modern methods of psychological 
research to inquire into problems 
of vital concern to the individual. 


the book explores such topics as 
personal change and growth 


through psychotherapy: religious 
beliefs and philosophy of life as 
bases for action: the paradox of 
freedom and necessity: transcen- 
dental experience: and personal 
creativeness. 


Available in May About $6.50 


CONTEMPORARY 
‘cia 


PERSONALITY 


By IRWIN G. SARASON, Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology, University of Washington 


The book brings together a signifi. 
cant and wide-ranging selection 
of articles, most of them published 
within the past 10 years. It pro- 
vides information on the field of 
personality —the problems beino 
studied. the procedures bei "s 


s ing used 
and the theoretical 


, th issues beine 
attacked, The collection ot articles 
WH Di Ye Py ay EF 


and emphasizes the many Ways 
personality study can ‘he ap- 
proached empirically, ' 
1902 23 

123 pp. $7.00 


VAN NOSTRAND 


120 Alexander 
> St 
Princeton, New Tay 
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On an Old Frontier 


Mary Alice White and Myron W. Harris 
The School Psychologist. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. x + 431. $6.00. 


Reviewed by James F. Macary 


The authors, Mary Alice White and 
Myron W = Harris, are both long-time 
New Yorkers. Mary Alice White re- 
ceived her degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is presently in private prac- 
tice and a consultant in the schools of 
Pelham, New York. Myron W. Harris 
has a private practice as a clinical 
psychologist and also a faculty post at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He spent seven years as a school psy- 
chologist in the Bronxville Public School 
System in Bronxville, New York. The 
reviewer, James F. Magary, is Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California where he 
teaches a course entitled, “Problems of 
School Psychology.” He obtained his 
PhD at Indiana University in 1960, He 
is co-editor with John R. Eichorn 
of The Exceptional Child (/960), and 
is presently editing a multiple authored 
text for Prentice-Hall entitled School 
Psychology: In Theory and Practice. 
He has served as a school psychologist 
both with the Devereux Foundation and 
in the Ganal Zone Public Schools and is 
presently on the executive board of the 
California Association of School Psy- 
chologists and Psychometrists. 


NE of the fastest growing special- 
O ties on the American psycholog- 
ical horizon is that of school psychol- 
ogy. In the last decade there has been 
a five fold 
of psychologists. employed by 
schools. And since the school psychol- 


increase in the number 


public 


ogist is more likely to have wider con- 
tacts with the general public than any 
of his brethern from other divisions. 
the public image “psyc hologist^ may be 


heavily influenced by the perceptions of 
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the psychologist who serves the schools. 

In the history of the profession, the 
volume by White and Harris is only 
the second or third attempt to define 
the role of the school psychologist; and 
such definition in itself is a Gargantuan 
task. The role 
gist is usually 


of the school psycholo- 
defined by state educa- 
tional statutes, implemented in a local 
school district by the dictates of the 
school administrator, and tailored to the 
specific situations by the inclination and 
training of the particular psychologist. 
Those been des 
“school psychologists” 


who have ignated as 
often 
played considerable diversity in their 
training and in the services they per- 
form. It is no wonder then that there 


is a rarity of carefully written. training 


have dis- 


materials that focus on the psychologist 
who is actually functioning in the school 
setting. White Harris have at- 
tempted to fill the need for an ele- 


and 


mentary training book and they have 
produced one that will be of service 
to all professional people, regardless of 
specific job titles, who work in pupil 
personnel services in the public schools. 

The authors 
school psychology, 


definition of 
that 


give a 
branch of 
psychology which concerns itself with 


the personality of the pupil in inter- 
with the 


action educational process 
to distinguish it from educational psy- 
chology as the study of learning as it 
relates to the educative process. This 
dichotomy exists neither in theory nor 
practice. 

The major weakness of this volume 
is that its authors never come to grips 
with the role of the school psychologist 
as an important sub-species in the ex- 
panding genre of pupil personnel spe- 
cialists. Since 1896 and the days of 


Witmer and Binet, one responsibility 
which has given the school psycholo- 
gist his raison d'étre was his ability to 
make skillful diagnostic studies of in- 
dividual the purposes. of 
placement in special classes. In fact the 
most frequently performed duty by the 
psychologist in the schools today (as 
indicated by the available. quantitative 
studies) is the conducting of individual 
case studies to 


children. for 


determine which chil- 
dren should receive special educational 
provisions as dictated by the specific 
state educational code. Thus one can 
view with some misgiving the fact that 
the present book devotes but a single 
chapter to the psychodiagnostic evalua- 
tion. The difficult matter of differential 
diagnosis and evaluation of mentally 
retarded children, an assignment that 
consumes great chunks of 
psychologists time, is 


the school 


discussed in 
only two pages of this volume. 
Few will deny that the right arm 


of most school ps 


[ hologists is 
Binet box, while the left 


WISC kit, The lite 


is exceedingly large 


the 
arm is the 
rature on these tests 
x and the school psy- 
chologist in training should be r 
familiar with their strengths 
tations. White à 


very 
and limi- 
ind Harris cursorily dis- 
patch these instruments with one page 
j while they discuss waar 
sonality appraisal and projective tech- 
niques at great length, 

Statements such as the 
serve cither more 
deletion: 


of comment, 


following de- 
i amplification or else 
the Stanford Binet 


is gen- 
crally accepted i 


as the test of choice for 
the retarded, down 


to the mental age 
of two” (p. 59), in 


"when time permits, 
most psychologists 
Rors shach test as the indispensable pro- 
jective tool” (p. 298), (no research 
cited, in spite of the fact that 
studies would be contr. 
ing) and later, 


school 


favor the 


most 
e ary to this find- 
ing) the school Psychologist 
is in the awkward position of us 


l : using 
instruments. in : 


which he may be 


s À lieve 
with all his heart, but 


endl to which his 
cad cannot agree” 9203 
gree” (p. 230), 


Ta REVIEWER would 


mend the authors for the. 


classroom observation 
means 


like to 
ir inclusion of 
as one of the 
more effective psycho- 
log al evaluation of school children. It 
Is Important that the well-tr: 


com- 


toward 


logic 


ained school 


psychologist use himself as a tool. with- 


out slavish recourse to his testing ar- 


mamentarium in 
about children 
White and Har 
be as specific and practical as possible 


developing | insights 


The view offered. by 


that the “psychologist 


in his recommendations to. teachers," 
deserves qualified acceptance. 

White and Harris reflect the current 
ethos in the fields of clinical and school 
psychology in that they see the profes- 
sionally trained specialist in. psychology 
assuming the role of mental health con- 
sultant. and developing the ability to 
help front-line persons rather than 
attempting to keep up with the increas- 
t service. In the 


ing demands for dir 
case of the school ps 
line person is the teacher and White and 
Harris have made many suggestions to 
help the tyro in this field find methods 
of working with teachers, administrators 
and students, The recognition that final 


hologist the front- 


responsibility for the welfare of the in- 
dividual child rests with the classroom 
teacher is an important lesson for all 
ancillary educational personnel to learn. 
à nding aspect of this text is 

synthesis of the relevant 


An outs 
the authors à 
search findings regarding socio-eco- 
nomic variables and their impingement 
on school achievement and adjustment. 
The chapters, “Educational Adjustment 
of the Pupil Population," and “Mental 
Illness in Relation to the Pupil Popula- 
tion” are excellent. This material can- 
found elsewhere with economy 
and effort and these sections 


not be 


of time 
merit the book finding its place on the 
school psychologists five foot shelf and 
for its use in all school psychologists 
training programs. 

The reference material at the end 
of every chapter in this volume is 
very limited; however, most important 
sources are included. The school [ 


chologist will find the various sample 
forms included in the index a useful 
compilation. The book certainly does 
not serve as "a textbook, a handbook 
and a manual" as the authors? preface 
so grandly announces; however, it does 
fill a present survey text need for use 
in the training of our school psychol- 


ogists. 


Whatll You Have? 


Morris E. Chafetz and Harold W. Demone, Jr. Foreword by Harry C. 


Solomon 


Alcoholism and Society. New York: 


319. $6.95. 


Harvey Nash 


Alcohol and Caffeine. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1962. Pp. xi + 


169. $7.25. 


William C. Bier, S. J. (Ed.) 


Problems in Addiction: Alcohol and Drug Addiction. (The P. 
chology Series, Number 2) New Yor! 


Pp. vii + 247. $5.00. 


Oxford University. Pr 


1962. Pp. 


astoral Psy- 
: Fordham University Press, 1962. 


Reviewed by Maurice Korman 


The first book is co-authored by a Har- 
vard physician, Dr. Chafetz, and a Yale 
sociologist, Dr. Demone, both of whom 
have had extensive professional involve- 
ment with processes of alcohol. Harvey 
Nash, author of the second book, is a 
psychologist’ presently associated. with 
the Illinois State Psychiatric Institute. 
William C. Bier, S. J., who edits the 
third book, is also a psychologist. and 
is chairman of the department at Ford- 
ham University. The reviewer, Maurice 
Korman, began his life as a psycholo- 
gist by absorbing all forms of corn-fed 
empiricism at the University of Minne- 
sota. Since then he has engaged in some 
rat-running and has become a recent 
Diplomate in Clinical Psychology. As a 
member of the psychology department 
at the University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School in Dallas he now is con- 
cerned, among other things, with re- 
search on judgmental processes and on 
cerebral damage. In the past he has 
studied alcohol abstractly in the labora- 
tory and has worked with it concretely 
in the clinic. There is no report of any 
social or personal or introspective in- 
volvements. 


al, simply written intro- 


A genera 
9 M duin to the area of alcoholism. 


Chafetz and Demone’s Alcoholism and 
Society is a valuable contribution, Al- 
though the authors’ bias is clearly. psy- 
choanalytical, their oft-repeated belief 
in a multiple causation approach leads 
them to attempt a formulation of an 
omnibus theory of 
also p 


alcoholism which 
homage to physiological, fa- 
milial and. cultural influences, There is 


undeniable comfort in a middle 


-of-the- 
road approach, yet premature attempts 
at synthesis may obscure the fact that 


there may after all be some quite dis- 
tinct proce 


`s with phenotypically sim- 
ilar alcoholism syndromes 
result. 


as their end 


This book's review of 
on the whole is a good one 
of such important documents as the 
World Health Organizations 1 
posum on "craving," 


the literature 
; For instance, 


955 svm- 
enough is said 
d reader want t 
go to the original, On 
the treatment of 
approach to is grea "CY. 
simplified, The authors Hn a 
learning and reinforcement Pos the 
mportnt variables, treatme 
would be Simple" ee 


isn’t. As 


to make the intereste 
oO 


the other hand, 


the learning 


; theory 
alcoholism d 


“then 
which, 
anyone knows 
to extinguish 
built 


of course, it 
who has 
an appetitive 
on strong drive 


tried 
response 


Many trials, and 
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reinforcement, the alcohol 


high resistance to extinction 


powerful 
"habits" 
is no more than what one should ex- 
pect. 


The middle sections of the book, 
dealing with drinking in preliterate and 
literate societies as well as with con- 
temporary alcoholism programs, are 
well-written and informative. The au- 
thors conclude their review of both 
older and 
attempting to identify the drinking pat- 
terns that 


contemporary by 


seem to lead away from 
pathological drinking: “group drinking 
versus solitary drinking); drinking in 
a consistent and defined pattern; ritual 
drinking: traditional drinking at meals: 
introduction to alcohol at a young age 
within one or more of these patterns.” 
The slow, hesitant growth of govern- 
mental alcoholism programs in the 
United States, which the authors re- 


view, seems to parallel the lay per- 


son's own approach-avoidance conf 
about the problem of alcoholism. From 
Dr. Chafetzs travels behind the Iron 
Curtain comes an interesting account 


of how the Czechs, whom he feels are 
doing a god job. are attempting to treat 
alcoholics through a controlled compre- 
hensive approach and close follow-up. 
The Russi contrast, appear to 
have a basically moralistic, punitive ap- 


is, by 


proach. 

The authors present a perceptive anal- 
ysis of Alcoholics Anonymous and of 
what they feel are the basic reasons 
for its success: the focus on symptom 
rather than underlying problems, the 
constructive use of compulsion, the re- 
turn to a middle class way of life, the 
cult-like procedures that feed the mem- 
bers’ emotional needs. 

The final chapters, in which the au- 
thors use the publie health framework 
of primary, secondary and tertiary pre- 
vention, effectively summarize the little 
that we know and point to the begin- 
ning of a sensible prevention program. 
Perhaps the major cri 


cism that can 
be made of this section is that there 
is. insufficient 


awareness of the basic 
failure of attempts to apply traditional 
psychotherapeutic techniques to the 
alcoholic; consequently, no serious at- 
tempt is made to reformulate the thera- 
peutic problem. All in all, this is a book 


that will interest a wide range of read- 
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ers. Ius virtues clearly outshine its 


defects. 


Nier Alcohol and Caffeine, the 
second book of the present trio, is an 
account of a carefully designed experi- 
ment in which four groups of 14 col- 
lege students cach were given two 
dosages of alcohol, one dosage of caf- 
feine, and a placebo, respectively. Fol- 
lowing this, the Ss took some 50 "tests" 
from which over 100 measures were 
derived and analyzed. Such investiga- 
tions are important. if the commonly 
held stereotypes. (e.g, alcohol is a de- 
pressant, period; are ever to give way 
to. delineations of the more complex 
interactions of alcohol and other drugs 


with a host of other variables. 

While the author is to be commended 
for his efforts to cut down error vari- 
ance through his attention to body sur- 
maintenance 


face area, dosages and 


pre-drug performance levels, the small 
N per cell and the choice of tasks laid 
out for the Ss leave something to be 
desired, 
For 


pletion items 


mple, eleven. sentence com- 
“When they turned him 
Lk Nash 
Reaction to Str 
score. The same items do yeoman serv- 


down for the job, Bill... 
a “Constructive 


ice by allowing themselves also to be 
scored for “Mobilization of Aggressive 
Energies for Self-Forwarding Action (in 
Reaction to Stress).” In contrast. to 
this quickie way of getting a fix on 
such important variables, think, for ex- 
ample, of Bitterman and Holtzman's 
painstaking, multi-procedural efforts ex- 
panded in an attempt to be reasonably 
sure that it was something like “anx- 


iety” to which they were relating GSR 
conditioning. Cronbach's admonition to 
the experimentalist in his APA presi- 
dential address, to study and refine the 
construct’ validity of operational pro- 
cedures before undertaking experiments 
seems not yet to have borne fruit. The 
reader will not be surprised that the 
penalty for such free floating constructs 
are negative results: the chapter on Af- 
fectivity and. Response to Stress, other- 
wise an important issue, is concluded 
in nine pages. Although something of 
the same criticism applies also to the 
capacity measures, these are handled in 


a more sophisticated. fashion. 
The results are generally unimpres- 
and it would seem that the au- 


conclusions are more strongly 


phrased than the data warrant. For 
example, a comment such as “it is plain 
that overall intellectual. efficiency was 


enhanced by caffeine” author's italics 


finds its principal support in the fact 
that onc out of 40. independent meas- 
ures and two out of seven composite 
measures differentiated the caffeine and 
placebo groups at the (05 level, The 
author is thus forced to rely on the fact 
that the sign of the difference between 
the placebo and caffeine groups was in 
the right. direction in the majority of 
the measures —an insufficiently stringent 
requirement, In drawing his conclu- 
sions, the author is not unaware of this 
argument He simply believes otherwise, 

Despite its shortcomings, this book is 
worth reading if only for its 


carefully 
documented discussions of 


many prob- 
lems in drug research and 


l an illuminat- 
ing chapter on double 


in blind procedures. 
Fhe author's discussion of the 
logical mechanisms of drug 
particular. reference to D; 
pothesis 


psycho- 
action with 
Barmack's hy- 
] and his comments on the di 
inhibition hypothesis should provide the 
basis for future research, One. would 
also like to see the trend of experimen- 
tal studies on alcohol with normal sub- 
jects continued, especially 


is- 


with more 
tid to the inter 
effects provided by or 
uational variables, 


Ta third book reviewed here, Prob- 
le ms in Addition: Alcoholism and Nar- 
colics, reports the Proceedings of the 
Institute of Pastoral Ps chology held at 


Fordham University in 1959 
95 


attention being pi actional 
i a 
ganismic and sit- 


It includes 


"ety of. professional 
and lay persons, and it is 


pendiums often. are, 
quality. [t 
tidbits, such 


papers by a va 


(s such com- 
rather uneven dn 


contains some 


interesting 
i as Judge Murtagh's 
cussions of the Controversy Bifwen the 
Los Angeles and New York police de- 
partments (should drunks be left 


l to lie 
in the gutter?), or Father Ford's ref- 


erence to theologica] controversies on 
the consumption of alcohol (you can 
drink ad hilaritatem- : 


dis 


-but only if you 


translate this as cheerfulness, not hilar- 


itv. Perl ting parts 
of this book are 
sensible discussions of pastoral 


pu 


aps the most int 


Father Ford's rather 
treat- 


æ dis- 


ment, especially in his pe 
tinctions between the alcoholics neu- 
rotie and real guilt, and his pointed 
suggestions for the pastoral approach 
to the alcoholic. This is a book which 
should be of value to the audience for 
whom it was written; psychologists may 


find it less engrossing. 


One Boy's Pain 


Beulah Parker. Foreword by Theo- 
dore Lidg 


My Language is Me: Psychotherapy 
vith a Disturbed Adolescent. New 


York: Basic Books, 1962. Pp. v 
-+ 397. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Mary Ea 


The author, Beulah Parker, is a psychi- 
atrist and is a clinical instructor in the 
Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School. 
One of her leading interests has be n 
that of adapting psychoanalytic princi- 
ples to the training of non- psychiatric 


professional personnel. The reviewer, 
Mary. Engel. received her PhD from 
George Peabody College in 1956 and 
spent two years at the Menninger Foun- 
dation as a post-doctoral fellow. She 
then went to Michael Reese Hospital 
where she was supervisor of USPHS 
post-doctoral training of clinical psy- 
chologists. Presently she is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Graduate School of Educa- 
tia, Harvard University, and Clinical 
Associate at the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Her interests lic in the 
area of diagnostic problems in dealing 
with emotionally disturbed children, 
especially at the adolescent level. 


AVID was an adolescent who went 
D: see Dr. Parker once a week for 
six and a half years. The initial diag- 
nosis was ominous. He was in a border- 


line psychotic state, was given to de- 
linqueney and had been treated without 


success by a previous therapist. At six- 


he was withdrawn. cautious, vet 
cd for tr 


For a vear and a half, communication 


teen, 


mou tment. 


between Dr, Parker and her patient took 
place on a metaphoric level. 

David: “I am thinking about phono- 
graph records and wire recorders. It 
would be nice if the grooves could be 
arranged so that one could play words 
in many but 
always make sense... One often has to 


different combinations 
play music one does not want to hear in 


order to get to the parts that one does 


want to h 


“Therapist: "Yes. Also, at times, a 
recording isn't clear, and a place may 
have to be played over and over in 
order to. get it. 

Intensely ambivalent over being un- 
derstood, David emerged. very slowly 
from his init 


al borderline 


psychotic 
state. He gradually learned to trust his 
therapist. After one hundred hours, he 
was more willing to have his "code 
langu 

David: “Pm still mad at my ‘Family 
living’ teacher for making me take the 


eU translated: 


COUTSÉ 555 a 

Therapist: “I think the teacher is a 
stand-in for me. You are still mad at 
me for telling you you should remain in 
therapy right now...you need to see 
yourself à 


* forced by me... we agreed 
mutually that you were not ready for 
the Army.” 

David: "I think I feel guilty for not 
wanting to go in.” 

After five years of treatment, David 
was able to communicate directly about 
his most basic conflict: fear of, yet wish 
for heterosexual closeness. 


David: “I'm wondering why 1 can't 


fall in love." 


She is a perfect girl 
for me, but I can't seem to fall in love 
with her." 


Therapist: "Perhaps vou have been 
hurt in the past. ʻA 


child. fears the fire. ^ 


too much burnt 
David: "But I don't want to be afraid 
of fire! L need the warmth!" 
My Language is Me is based on quasi- 
verbatim € 


«changes between David and 
his therapist. Some of over two hundred 
sessions are fully presented. others are 
collapsed into a few paragraphs. Oc- 


her 
account to discuss concepts of analytic 


casionally, the author interrupts 


^ ous these relate to the treatment 


Her theoretical. commentaries, 
while sufficient to orient the non-clinical 
reader, are uneven in their quality. The 
discussion of transference is scant and 
the role assigned to countertransference 
is unclear. Dr. Parker's statement that 
she tried. to "control". countertransfer- 
ence ignores recent. developments. Gen- 
erally, the less than conscious reactions 


of the therapist are seen as a necessary 
part of good treatment. and diagnosi 


Also, contr 


ary to recent trend is the 
author's minimizing of delinquent acting 
out. Differentiated 
communi 


discussion of the 
ion value of antisocial ac- 
tions of the patient is absent, although 


he frequently 


communicates through 
overt behavior arising out of his painful 
conflicts. There is no reference to the 
work of Ekstein and his associates con- 
cerning borderline adolescents, Cl, 23. 

The chief value of Afy Language is Me 
is that it tells us of the quality of the 
treatment of borderline adolescents 
through the words of patient and thera- 
pist. Those unfamiliar with this clinical 
area will find a splendid introduction, 
others will delight in the skill and sensi- 
tivity of the therapist. This book is about 
two people and how they learned to 
understand cach other, over a long 
period of time, and how this under- 
standing resulted in 


a profound change 
in D: 


id. 
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Won't Instinct 


this 
revision? 


whole 


matter bea 


Won't almost any 
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Or so ive bay the com 
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That really takes 


theory hear revision? 
pliment to instinct, 
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A major event in the 
world of psychiatry 


Karl Jaspers’ 


General 
Psychopathology 


translated by J. Hoenig 
and 
Marian W. Hamilton 


“Karl Jaspers’ famous 
book on psychopathology 
has probably had more 
influence on orthodox 
psychiatric thinking than 
any other written in this 
century. Both in its con- 
structive and its critical 
aspects it was decades 
ahead of its time... The 
appearance of an Eng- 
lish translation, there- 
fore, is a major event in 
psychiatry and must be 
warmly welcomed by all 
who believe in the need 
for a scientifically ori- 
ented study of mental 
abnormality." 


—H. J. Eysenck, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology, 
University of London. 
900 pages. $12.50 


UNIVERSITY 


OF N27 


CHICAGO PRESS 


Order through 
your bookstore 


Chicago and London 
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Precision, Elision, and Revision 


Joseph Berger, Bernard P. Cohen, J. Laurie Snell and Morris Zelditch, Jr. 


Types of Formalization: In Small-Group Research. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin, 1962. Pp. v. 


+ 159. $4.50. 


Reviewed by A. Joux Arrowoov 


Of the four authors, Berger, Cohen and 
Zelditch are all Associate Professors in 
the Department of Sociology at Stan- 
ford University, having reached there 
by individual vocational routes after 
having, one and all, received degrees in 
sociology from the Department of So- 
cial Relations at Harvard (1958, 1957, 
and 1955, respectively). The other au- 
thor, J. Laurie Snell is Professor of 
Mathematics and Vice Chairman of the 
Department of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy at Dartmouth College. He re- 
ccived his PhD at the University of 
Illinois and taught at Princeton and 
Illinois before Dartmouth. The four au- 
thors got together in 1959 under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council to review the use of mathemati- 
cal models in small group research. The 
present volume is the result. The re- 
viewer, A. John Arrowood, is Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, going there fresh 
from graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (a 1961 PhD) with 
Harold Kelley, Stanley Schachter and 
Ben Willerman in the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations. He ac- 
knowledges his academic history to be, 
for obvious reasons, brief, and reports 
his enthusiasm, perhaps because of in- 
experience, to be high. At the moment 
he is thinking and doing research in the 
sometime related areas of decision proc- 
esses, cooperation, competition and cog- 
nitive dissonance. 


HE CONSTRUCTION of formal models 
L an increasingly frequent, albeit 
complex, phenomenon in the behavior 
of behavioral scientists. That this be- 


havior is increasingly frequent is evi- 
denced by the appearance in recent 
years of models of individual and group 
learning, of rational choice behavior, of 
small group intera 


tion, of voting be- 
havior, of communication, conformity, 
and occupational mobility, That 


it is, 
however, 


a complex activity is suggested 
by the apparent di similarity of the be- 
haviors and behavioral products which 
frequently are labeled model building 
and models respectively, 

The processes within, and the prod- 
ucts of, small groups represent an area 
of research. and theory which has at- 
tracted considerable model building 
attention. The relative recency, 
larity, and heterogeneity of the model- 
ing of social-psychological phenomena 
have given rise to que: 
the nature and utility 
It is to such questior 
Formalization is dire 


popu- 


stions concerning 
of this approach. 
ns that Types of 
eted, 

The authors—three Harvard-trained, 
Stanford-based sociologists 
Cohen, and Zelditch) 
mouth mathematici 
1959 under the 


(Berger, 
and one Dart- 
an (Snell)—met 
auspices of the 
mittee on Mathematics of 
Science Research Council 
and to consider ways 
further, 


in 
Com- 
the Social 
to review, 


and means to 
the application of mathematics 
to small group research, Although the 
authors have some commitment - 


( having, 
structed models 
group research), 
book which, 


nt to this 
themselves, con- 
applicable to small 
they have produced a 
as Sanford Dornbusch 
the brief but 
foreword, “is intended to re 
the model-building 
colleagues and 
Berger 


approach 


points out in insightful 


ach beyond 
clique to curious 
the frankly hostile.” 
» Cohen, Snell, and Zelditch have 


not made the mistake of writing ex- 


clusively for Zelditch, Snell, Cohen, 
and Berger. Nor have they limited 
themselves to addressing solely the 


small group social psychologist—of any 


of the several sociological or psycho- 
logical persuasions. Rather, or in addi- 
tion, the goals of the book are three. The 
authors hope to stimulate (1) an ap- 
preciation of the range of applicability 
of formalization to problem areas in the 
behavioral sciences; (2) a clearer rec- 
ognition of the relation of model build- 
ing to research; and (3) a clarification 
of the criteria appropriate to the eval- 
uation of behavioral science models. 

have at- 


end, the authors 


ify existing models 


To this 
tempted to cl: 
cording to the primary goal of their 
formalization. And, by formalization, 
they refer to “the general process. of 
making explicit the logical structure of 
a set of assertions’ —including translat- 


ing a set of statements about empirical 
g 

phenomena into a particular formal 
language, cither quantitative 4 the 


calculus) or non-quantitative (e.g., sym- 


bolic logic). 


‘Le AvTHORS distinguish 


three kinds of primary goals—i.e., thr 
ss of formalization—and provide a 
discussion of one example of 
cach, The first they 
eall the explicational model, which 

irati (re v1 E 
at the explication (rendering of a 


between 


type 
concise 


of these types 


aims 
precise meaning ) 
Although these basic terms 


of one or more basic 
concepts. 
need not occur within the context of 
a theory, it is a matter of some mystery 
as to what they are basic to if they do 
not. The example analyzed is Cart- 
wright and Harary’s graph theoretic 
(re)formulation of Heider's treatment 
of the balance The authors 
note that Cartwright and Harary do 
not attempt to restate all of Heider's 
theory in graph theory The 
> "relation," and “system 


concept. 


terms. 
terms “entity,” y 
in the original are co-ordinated to the 
terms “point,” "line," and "graph re- 
spectively in the model; and “balance 
is defined in the model in a manner 
consistent with Heider's use of the term 
in the original. Thus, it is the concept 
of balance itself, rather than the entire 
theory, that is explicated. 


Next the authors deal with the rep- 
resentational model, the aim of which 
is to represent a specific type of well- 
documented soc 


al phenomenon in as 
precise and as formally simple a fash- 
ion as possible. Representative of the 
representative approach is Cohen's four- 
state Markov model of the Asch con- 
formity experiments. 

A third type of formalization consid- 
ered has as its primary goal neither the 
explication of a basic concept nor solely 
the representation of a specific. recur- 
phenomenon, but the 
velopment of a "general. explanatory 
theory which formally accounts for a 


rent rather de- 


variety of observed processes.” Both this 
third type of model and the representa- 
tional model employ a relatively small 
number of unde 


ved quantities to de- 
scribe an observed process. Unlike the 
repre 


entational case, however, the un- 
derived quantities here are the theoreti- 
cal constructs of the general 
being formalized. Hence, this type of 


formalization is 


theory 


theorctical- 
construct model. Illustrative of it is the 


termed a 


Estes-Burke learning model applied to 
the group situation by Suppes and At- 
kinson. 


Ta AUTHORS conclude that the spe- 


cific characteristic 


and functions of a 
model should be judged in terms of 
the goal of the formalization, that this 
goal may difer at different stages of 
the research process, and that formali- 
zation can be fruitful at more than one 
stage of that process. 

In each case of formalization con- 
sidered, the purpose was to produce a 
precise statement of something—cither 
of the definition of a concept or of the 
description or proposed explanation of 
a phenomenon. Moreover, in cach case 


considered, the formalizer 


has made 
certain simplifying assumptions or eli- 
sions—either of procedure (I shall not 


talk about this part of the original con- 


ceptualization or this aspect of the phe- 


nomenon), or of substance (this is 


what I shall say about those things that 


I am going to talk about). 
each 


Further- 
more, in 
have been suggested as a result of (or, 
at least, in the 


case, certain revisions 


course. of) formaliza- 
tion—cither in the original conceptu- 


alization, or in the procedures or foci 


of study with regard to the behavior of 
interest. 

Is there a research scientist alive who 
not attempt, at least, to do all 
of these? Is Types of Formalization. 
then, an explicational approach to the 


does 


research concept, a representational ap- 
proach to research as a recurrent so- 
cial- psychological phenomenon, or a 
theoretical construct approach to a nor- 


mative theory of the reseach proce 


The answer is that it is all three. The 
authors attempt (informally) to expli- 
cate what is meant by model building: 
they analyze models representative of 
this approach; and they point out the 
advantages accruing to the enterprise. 
One might have v 


hed for some more 
extended discussion of the precise re- 


lationship between formalization and 
model building (are they identical?) 
and between these two (or one) and 


theory construction. But perhaps the ex- 
plication of these relationships can be 
approached currently only via repre- 
sentation. I have the feeling, however. 
based on admittedly casual empiricism, 
that many social psychologists who re- 
gard model building as an esoteric and 
auto-crotic exercise engaged in by 
leagues i 


col- 
or interlopers 


essentially un- 
interested... in 


h of their 
own might not react so harshly to for- 
malization, were they 


doing resear 


to be exposed to 
this treatment of it and of its 


tion, and 
theory and research. 


connec- 


present possible, to 


both 

In a volume having, in part, a cl 
ficatory aim, it is surpris 
an ind The index, 
however, is not at all disturbing in view 
of the author 
and their 


ing not to find 
absence of an 


lightness of organization 
inclusion of a 48-page an- 
notated bibliography of 42 


items rang- 
ing from A 


(belson and Rosenberg ) 


‘ to 
Z (ajonc and Smoke —erach entry de- 
scribing problem, method, and results 


It is difficult. after 
and glancing throue 
to continue 


reading this book 
h the bibliography, 
to believe that 


1 a model in 
the behavioral science 


s is the same thing 


iip a model husband 
—a poor imitation of the 


W 


as one deseription of 


real thing. 


There ig 


liberty. 


no more serious thing 
g 


than 
—Ernest 


Heminow Ay 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Programing Portrayed 
— not Depth 


John L. Hughes 


in Breadth 


Programed Instruction in Schools and Industry. Chicago: Science Rescarch 


Associates, 1962. Pp. 299, $6.00. 


Reviewed by MeRLIN C. Wrrrrock 


The author, an industrial psychologist 
who got his PhD from Columbia in 
1953, has been engaged for most of the 
time since then in personnel and train- 
ing research for the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. Between 
times he lectures at C.C.N.Y. Several 
years ago (with an initial assist from 
David J. Klaus). he and Walter Mc- 
Namara initiated the development of 
aulo-instructional programs for several 
of the training courses at IBM. The 
results of these programs show dramatic 
gains in training efficiency and have 
been widely cited. Wittrock, the re- 
viewer, is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology in the School of Edu- 
cation at the Los Angeles campus of 
the University of California (see re- 
view). He has his BS and MEd from 
Missouri and took his PhD from Illinois 
in 1960. He has written and experi- 
mented with an instructional program 
which successfully taught kinetic molec- 
first-grade 


excellent 


ular theory 
children. 
baritone as well as clarinet player. he 
is most interested intellectually in the 
application of mediation theory both to 


classroom teaching and programed in- 


concepts to 


Avocationally an 


instruction (which he sees as the ideal 
milieu for mediational 
Wittrock is di- 


recting the development of programed 


investigating 
processes). Currently 


learning sequences aimed at teaching 
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achieve 
through “discovery learning.” 


kindergarteners to transfer 


Bes its phenomenal growth in the 
past few years many p: 


sychologist 


and non-psychologists alike seem certain 


that the infant, programed instruction, 


is destined for a long and productive 


maturity. With such enthusiasm, it is 
inevitable that many people in schools 
and industry seek elementary. introduc- 
tions to programed 


equally as in 


instruction. It is 
able that al of 
these productions appear on the book 
market. One of the best of these intro- 
ductions is Programed Instruction in 
Schools and Industry. Hughes writes the 


seve 


book for educators, training specialists, 
and executives in industry who may 
want to write or use programs, and for 
other interested people who are un- 
familiar programed instruction. 


As the author of an introductory book, 


with 


Hughes had to decide what a beginner 
must learn to obtain a basic familiarity 
with programing. He seems to have 
decided upon a little bit of almost 
everything. 

The first four chapters present some 
programing. After 


the stimulus- 


basie ideas about 


a brief introduction into 
response-reinforcement cycle, the con- 
cept of programing is related to tra- 
ditional teaching procedures and to 
teaching machines. The constructed re- 


sponse, linear program, as developed by 


B. F. Skinner and his followers is com- 
pared and contrasted with the multiple- 
choice, branching program initiated by 
N. A. Crowder. 


Some of the better-known t hing 


machines are pictured. and discussed. 


The use of machines, programed texts, 


and scrambled books to present 
grams to students is objectively pre- 
sented with the conclusion that although 
the machines offer control over a stu- 
dents behavior that the texts and books 
do not, it is the quality of the pro- 


gramed materials rather than the w 


pro- 


* 
they are presented. which is more im- 
portant. for determining learning out- 
The objective discussion of 
such controversial issues as Skinner vs. 
Crowder programs and machines vs. 
texts, is refreshing. Unfortunately 


comes. 


> there 
is not a detailed discussion of any of 
these topics. The fundamental 
from learning theory which unde 
use of constructed responses 


issues 
rlie the 
> immediate 
reinforcement, length of frames, ete., 
are purposefully minimized. Neither 
there much of a summary 


is 
or discussion 
of relevant research literature on pro- 
gramed instruction. In the preface 
to the book, Hughes mentions his re- 
luctanee to consider theory because the 
non-psychologist may incorrectly assume 
that programed 
little until 


controversies are resolved. 


instruction can have 


practical value theoretical 
He presents 
an analogy 


between | prin- 
ciples in 


programed instruction 
motors in automotive design. That 
some makers place the motor in 


theoretic 


and 


the 
front. of the automobile, while 


prefer to place it in the rear, yet 
types of automobiles are 


others 
both 


functional. As 
a result, the first part of the book be- 
comes 


fine description of programed 
instruction but with aphorisms replacing 
theory and explanation, 
A brief review of several 
presented in Chapter 5 te 
programed instruction 
to education, industry, 
and at home. Most of the remainder ol 
the text (Chapters 6-8, and 10) is de- 
voted to the writing of 


studies is 
» show how 
can be applied 
military servic 


a program, in- 
cluding the plan of the program, the 
design and construction of frames, the 
the mechanics of preparing 
programs, and the executive's problems 
of organization of a local staff to write 


cost and 


programs, This "how-to-do-it" section 


of the book stre 


ses the preparation of 
a constructed ponse-linear program. 

In the fall 1962, the 
reviewer taught a class of 175 under- 


semester. of 


graduate, educational psychology stu- 
dents who were preparing to be second- 
ary school teachers, Each student. was 
required to buy a copy of Programed 
Instruction in Schools Industry 


and to prepare, with the help of this 


and 


book, a program on a subject suitable 
to be taught in the secondary school 
to be at 


classroom. The 
least 50 frames long and w 
supplemented with a pretest and a 
posttest. The program and tests were 
administered by the educational psy- 
chology students to at least two second- 
many 


program was 
to be 


ary school students. From the 
hours spent by the reviewer with these 
educational psychology students and 
with the Hughes book, it seems that 
the section on writing programs pro- 
vides invaluable assistance to beginning 
students. . 

However, when put to the specific 
use mentioned above the book had 
There was insufficient at- 
explicit, 


deficiencies. 
tention 
behavioral objecti 
specifying criteria 
with an inadequate discussion of the 
preparation of pretests and posttests to 


preparing 
This problem of 
compounded 


given to 


was 


use with the programs. Also, hardly 


fitting for a beginning programer were 
: ons of cost 


ctensive discu 


the rather e 


and timates, secretarial prob- 


ne 
lems, ped layouts, suggested title pages, 
and attractiveness of covers. When the 
student began to delve into why some 
frames would communicate knowledge 


would not, there was little 


while other: 
fundamental information he could gain 
by referring to the textbook. In short, 
the book became weak at the crucial 
points. Neither did it carry one example 
through the entire process of writing a 
program. That is, examples were pre- 
sented in the context of particular 
points, such as fading or vanishing cues, 
and there was not sufficient. interrela- 
tionship between examples. Quite often 
the students were interested in a de- 
tailed cl of different types 


extual, 
of prompts, textu 


ification 


such as echoic, 
formal, and thematic, but could find 


very little on these particular subjects. 


Those students who preferred to write 


a branching program, rather than a 
linear program, were given very little 
help by the book. It seemed that by 


lier part of the 


minimizing in the 
book the theoretical 
difficult, not less difficult, to 


issues it was more 


write a 
program, even a constructed. response- 
linear. program. The biggest problems 
of programing which the students faced 
appeared to. be those of stating ob- 
jectives, organizing the frames, and de- 
ciding upon the types of criteria to use 
to evaluate teaching, not upon the me- 
The Hughes 


samples of tests or of 


chanics of programing. 


book has no e 


criteria, Neither does it delve into the 


important question of how criteria, i.c., 
recall, recognition, transfer, and savin: 


are related to the types of programs 
which can be written. One student com- 
mented, 


Maybe programing is effective 
because it makes the learning and test- 
alike—little 
student 


much 
The 
vior which is similar 
to behavior cn the posttest.” Although 
Hughes can scarcely be held account- 


ing situations very 
needed. 


reinforced for beha 


transfer is gets 


able for not providing answers to such 
questions, it seems that when the book 
is put to a specific use the fundamental 
issues will arise, and will go un- 
answered. 

After. comments. on published pro- 
grams, their evaluation, and on the use 
of programs in education and industry, 
the text of the book ends, On page 113, 
the appendices begin and occupy well 
over half the total pages of the book. 
The appendices include a list of com- 
mercially available progr. 


ms and sam- 
ples of academic and industrial pro- 
grams. There are also lists of available 
teaching machines, publishers of pro- 
grams, and manufacturers of teaching 
The 27 


programs 


machines. aca- 


samples of 
include topics from 
Areas of Rectangles to Your Car and 
Safe Driving. The 22 samples of in- 
dustrial programs include topics from 
Balancing the Tellers Cage to Detecting 


Counterfeit Moncy. Usually only a page 


demic 


or two are devoted to sampling any one 
program. The samples of programs are 
not related to the text. (Chapters 1-11 

However, the extensive appendices per- 
form a worthwhile function of placing 


together a variety of very useful infor- 


mation. The major weakness of the ap- 
pendices appears to be closely related 
to a weakness of the 
A wide variety of programs is provided 
but almost all of them are only briefly 
sampled without comment. The book 
is comprehensive but it does not present 


earlier sections. 


much in depth, Perhaps an introductory 
book can be expected to do no more. 
In any event, it is one of the few books 
where one can find some practical and 
constructive help on writing a program 
and on introducing and using programs 
in schools and in industry, It is well 
written and illustrated. but also rela- 
tively expensive for the amount of in- 
formation which it Hughes 
more than adequately accomplishes his 
intended purpose of presenting in non- 


contains 


technical language a comprehensive in- 
troduction to. programed instruction, It 
deserves to receive wide circulation 
among the audience (mentioned above) 


for whom it was written, 


Although the book will not provide 


new information to those who are 


sophisticated in programing, it will eive 
sophistic 


ated programers cause to pon- 
der. Because Hughes is objective and 
comprehensive in his approach toward 
sampling the field of 
struction, some of the 


programed in- 
strengths and 
weaknesses of the book reflect strengths 
and weaknesses of the current state of 
knowledge about programing, It 
entirely his fault that more c 
about cost, time estim 


is not 
an be said 
ates, page layouts, 
and the mechanics of programing than 
can be said about how programs teach 
or how different 


criteria of learning 
relate to the types 


of programs which 
can be developed. 

The major problem of the 
is not 
but is 


progr: 
mechanics of program Writing 
that of sequencing i 
attain explicit and 
tives. 


stimuli to 
measurable objec- 
Programed instruction offers a 
analysis of the 
ts of sequential 
connected. discourse 


be easier than it 


careful, empirical etlect 

ects 
segments. of 
material, Ty 
is a 


upon learne 


would 


present to write 
an introductory 


struction if 
develop 


text on programed in- 
empirical 

a sophisticated 
would relate the Parameters of 
to the mediating þe 
probably 


researeh could 


theory which 


sumuli 


havior «hi ho they 


produce in the 


learners 
a theory of he *1 


W Programs teach 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


WHAT SZASZ SAYS 


George Kelly's review of Szaszs book 
The Myth of Mental Illness (C.P., Oct. 
1962. 7, 363) stated that Szasz failed to 
question the concept of “illness” and, 
furthermore, that he had not abandoned 
nineteenth. century dualism. This reader 
came away with a different impression 
from the book. Nowhere in the book 
is any sort of dualism implied. The en- 
tire book is aimed at showing the short- 
comings of the concept “mental illness" 
and of trying to replace it by a theory of 
personal conduct in terms of the theories 
of communication, games, interpersonal 
relationships, and learning theory, all of 
which are devoid of biological reduction- 
ism, 

Kelly’s review failed to do justice to 
Szaazs efforts to show the importance 
of a commitment to certain theories in 
both psychodiagnostics and psychother- 
apy. Kelly only alluded to two other 
concepts Szasz discussed; “privacy” and 
"labeling." Szasz believes certain psychi- 
labels may in themselves alter a 
patient's entire life e.g., possibilities for 
a job and acceptance by socicty. He 
does not believe psychiatric categories 
are without value, but rather that these 
labels may often carry with them ill ef- 
fects. He further alludes to the possi- 
bility of new diagnostic categories based 
on the adequacy of inter-personal rela- 
tionships. 


atric 


Szasz's discussions of privacy in psy- 
chotherapy and the abuses of psychiatry 
are neglected topics warranting the at- 
tention of all those engaged in psycho- 
therapy and psychiatry. 

Gary GOLDENBERG 
Letterman General Hospital 
San Francisco, California 


WHO'S CONFUSED? 

I wish to make two comments concern- 
ing the review of my last book (CP Dec.. 
1962, 7, 445-446). 

The first is a correction of fact. CP 
is behind the times in crediting me with 
six children—it has been seven for more 
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Ud 


than two years. I make this correction 
in spite of the fact that it may—and has 
—invited some not altogether compli- 
mentary comparisons between the number 
of my children and the number of my 
books. 


The second comment concerns the re- 
view itself. It may appear to be looking 
a gift horse in the mouth to be critical 
of a favorable review. But Arbuckle does 
something which is a common practice 
among reviewers, and thus offers an op- 
portunity to bring it to the attention of 
future reviewers. 

In three Arbuckle 
claims that the book. or the author, is 
confused. In one he states that "the or- 
ganization of his material appears to bc 
somewhat confused." What he seems to 
mean is that he disagrees with my or- 
ganization. Again, he states that "Chap- 
ter 12, ‘Personal Counseling, is another 
illustration of semantic confusion.” when 
he seems to mean that he disagrees with 
my terminology. Arbuckle also states that 
the book is weakened “because of lack 
of attention to the theoretical and philo- 
sophical concepts underlying counseling 
and personnel services,” Either he did 
not read the first two chapters, or this 
is again an illustration of a difference 
in use of the terms theory and philos- 
ophy. Super, in his review (J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1962. 9, 397-398) notes that 
the strength or uniqueness of the book 
is its “cohesive or integrating theoretical 
position.” 

Perhaps it might be more accurate, 
in some instances at least, if the reviewer 
admitted that he was confused and sug- 
gested that the reader determine if the 
cause of the confusion lies in the book 
and its author. I do not accuse Arbuckle 
of confusion, however. He is in fact less 


separate places 


guilty of the semantic confusion to which 
I object than many reviewers. What I 
suggest is that if a reviewer disagrees 
with an author or has a difference of 
opinion, he label it as such, and not 
say or imply that the author is confused 
or in error. There are differences in such 


things as terminology and organization, 
and the opinions or preferences of the 
reviewer are not necessarily better or 
more correct than those of an author. 
although reviewers tend to 
imply this. 


assume or 


C. H. PATTERSON 
University of Illinois 


KEEPING BOOK ON BOOKS 


All over the country, in fact all over 
the world there must be committees to 
advise on the purchasing of books “in 
psychology” for college, university and 
public libraries. 


Many, many hours are 
spent on this task, which may be rather 
interesting when done for the first time, 
but which becomes less interesting as 
time goes on. 

Is there any way in which this rather 
tedious job can be lightened? Book re- 
views are a help, of course, and most 
committees are likely to rely a good deal 
on Contemporary Psychology. The Men- 
tal Health Book Review Index can also 
be useful by providing a means of locat- 
ing reviews in other journals, 

What is lacking is a classified summary 
from time to time in which books are 
listed by areas or fields with a ranking 
or grading, such as “essential,” “good 
secondary source," "routine textbook," 
"peripheral reading only." "appeal lim- 
ited to specialists," etc. Somewhat as if 
the Mental Health Book Review Index 
had been cross bred with 


Menninger's 
1950 Guide to psychiatric books! 
Whether a certain amount of centrali- 
zation of the library selection process is 
desirable or not is debatable. We cer- 
tainly do not want a psychology book 
of the month (or week) plan, but some 
guidance for libraries beyond what is 
now available might be good. 
STEVEN S. VANDENBERY 
University of Louisville 


ADDENDUM 

Dr. Joyce M, Hoffman's list of ap- 
proximately 330 paperbacks which are 
ar use in psychology omitted three New 
World Books published by International 
Publishers, 381 Park Ave, S. New York 
16, N.Y. Each of the books was written 
by Harry K. Wells. They are: 

l. Ivan P. Pavlov. $1.45, NW-12. 

2. Sigmund Freud: A P: 
tique. $1.65. NW-13. 

3. Failure of 
(Just published.) 


avlovian Cri- 


Psychoanalysis. $1.65. 
. S. D. KAPLAN 
Lincoln State Hospital 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Sweet Lemons 


Douglas H. Lawrence and Leon Festinger 


Deterrents and Reinforcement: The Psychology of Insufficient Reward. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1962. Pp. 180. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Russe 


Both authors, Douglas H. Lawrence 
and Leon Festinger, are Professors of 
Psychology at Stanford. Lawrence, a 
Yale PhD, has worked primarily in 
the field of learning while Festinger, 
a product of the University of Iowa, 
has herctofore borne the label and 
function of an experimentally inclined 
social psychologist. Festinger has au- 
thored before. Lawrence | hasn't. Out- 
side of the present volume, their prin- 
cipal joint focus of attention has been 
the GO board. The reviewer, Russell 
M. Church, is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Brown University. He 
took his degree from the Department 
of Social Relations at Harvard and his 
research there and since has been con- 
cerned with the application of learning 
theory to social behavior and has held 
a particular focus on problems of nega- 
tive reinforcement. 


AWRENCE and Festinger present a 
bold thesis—that the theory of 
cognitive dissonance, originally de- 
veloped to explain some behavior of 
human beings in social situations, may 
also apply to some problems of animal 
behavior. Deterrents and Reinforcement 
represents an important amplification 
of the address Festinger delivered to 


. M. Crurcn 


the Ameri 


can Psychological Association 


as a recipient of the 1959 APA 
Distinguished Scientific Contribution 
Award, 


Traditionally, reward has been con- 
sidered a factor that increases response 
strength while resistance to extinction 
has been used as a measure of response 
strength. Nonetheless, there is evidence 
that partial reward results in greater 
resistance to extinction than does 100 
per cent reward, that delayed reward 
results in greater resi: 


ance to extinc- 
tion than does immediate reward, and 
that a more effortful response results 
in greater resistance to extinction than 
a less effortful response. The authors 
believe that these observations can be 
incorporated into the main body of 
learning theory only with great diffi- 
culty, i.e., that learning theory is at an 
impasse. They suggest that this is the 
time for a major revision, and they 
present the outline for this revision in 
terms of cognitive dissonance theory. 
There is a variation. of one of 
Aesop's Fables involving a fox that 
ate the sour grapes, but called them 
sweet. According to cognitive disson- 
ance theory, if the immediate attrac- 
tion (sour grapes) does not justify the 
action (of eating) an animal may find 
extra attractions. for its action. 


Some- 


Si 


Leon FrsriNGER & Dove as LAWRENCE 
Over the GO Board 


what more formally, the situations con- 
sidered in this book involve 
relationship between the f. 
the 


à dissonant 
acts that. (a) 
response has been made, but (b) 
the reward was insufficient. This pro- 
duces dissonance Motivation that the 
animal will seek to reduce by finding 
added attractions in the 
These added attr: 
ured either in 


situation, 
actions may be meas- 
a preference test or in 
a test of resistance to extinction, 


i THEIR development of the 
Lawrence and Festinger have seriously 
considered the relevant experiments of 
others, although they did not 
dence from free. 
Most of the 


theory 


use evi- 
“responding situations, 


60 references are recent- 


two-thirds of them since 1956, Most 
importantly, they have used the theory 
of cognitive dissonance as a frame- 
work in which 


to present 16 experi- 
ments of their own, All of the 
ments are relevant 
most of 


experi- 
to the theory, and 
consistent with it 
Se experiments were 
apparatus typically 


them are 
The subjects in the 


rats, and the e 
^m- 
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ployed was a runway, often with turns 
and obstacles. 


In the most extensive experiment, 
involving 146 rats, Lawrence and 
Festinger attempt to demonstrate that 
resistance to extinction under 
ditions of partial reinforcement is a 
function of the number of unreinforced 


con- 


trials, not a function of the percentage 
of reinforced trials. Groups of rats were 
trained in an S-shaped runway with 


varying percentage of reward (33%, 
50%, and 67%) and with varying 


number of unrewarded trials (16, 27, 
and 72). The ilis confirmed the 
prediction that ri ince to extinction 
was a function of the number of unrein- 


forced trials, not a function of the per- 
centage of reinforced trials. Unfortu- 
nately, these data are almost equally 
supportive of an alternative hypothesis 
that resistance to extinction, under con- 
ditions of partial reinforcement, is a 
function of the 
training, A 
under 


trials of 
experiment 
effort (the 
hurdles of the runway were removed 


number of 
subsequent 
conditions of low 
and the doors were counterweighted ) 
found re: 


ance to extinction to be in- 
dependent of the number of unrewarded 
trials. This creates some difficulty for 
dissonance theory since the theory should 
account for the high resistance to ex- 
tinction typically observed after partial 
reinforcement of a response involving 
a low degree of effort. 


Presumably, it is of some conse- 
quence whether 3 nonreinforced trials 
occur in the context of 10 or 10,000 


reinforced trials; whether they occur in 
the middle or the end of a series of 
trials; whether they are randomly dis- 
tributed or bunched in the 10 trials, 
ete. Therefore, Lawrence and Festinger 


emphasize the unrewarded trial “only 


when this experience is related to ex 
nt 


pectation of reward.” At the pre 
time the theory is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit to present a measure of whether 
or not the rat expected the reward on 
n trial. When such a specification 
is made, it may be that the theory of 
cognitive dissonance has reintroduced 


familiar concepts, although it uses new 
words. 
Several demonstrate 


that resistance to extinction is increased 


experiments 


by increasing effort during acquisition, 
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and that resistance to extinction after 
partial reinforcement is a function of the 
treatment in the goal box, not the treat- 
ment in the alley. Other experiments 
show that an animal prefers an area in 
which it has been del: 
which it ha 
theory seems to account for the set of 
facts reported in this book better than 
any single alternative hypothesis, but no 
single explanation may be adequate. 
Deterrents and Reinjorcement— is 
well-organized, concise, and eminently 
readable. The use of the book form, 
however, precluded the 
scription of app 


d over one in 


not. Cognitive dissonance 


detailed de- 


and statistical 
techniques employed which, in some 
cases, would have been valuable, On 
the other hand the presentation of this 
material under a single cover facilitates 
the 


MUS 


essment of the application of 


cognitive dissonance theory to problems 


of animal learning. 

Although it is unlikely that cognitive 
dissonance theory will have the impact 
on animal learning that it has had on 
social psychology, there should be a 
number of studies testing further im- 
plications of the theory. The authors 
note that there is currently lacking any 
substantial support for the theory from 
studies of punishment, yet these situa- 
tions in which an animal continues to 
respond, although punished, are defi- 
nitely within the domain of the theory. 
Whether or not the theory of cognitive 
dissonance has any lasting influence on 
the interpretation of animal learning, 
the book will have served an important 
purpose in presenting a set of new data 
on a series of related problems, Any 
theory of partial reinforcement, del; 


of reward, and effort, will have to at- 


tempt to incorporate these new facts. 


A Look into the Dark 


Joost A. M. Meerloo 


Suicide and Mass Suicide. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1962, Pp. 


153. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Evwtn S. Sux 


The author, Joost A. M. Meerloo, was 
born in 1903 at The Hague, earned 
his MD in 1927 at Leyden University 
and his PhD in 1932 at the University 
of Utrecht. Following the Nazi oc- 
cupation he escaped to England in 
1942, where he served as Chief of 
Psychological Warfare for the Nether- 
lands Government and advisor to 
SHAEF and UNRRA. Dr. Meerloo 
arrived in the United States in 1946, 
becoming a diplomate of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
Associate in Psychiatry at Columbia 
University, a Fellow of the Academy 
of Psychoanalysis, and a lecturer as 
visiting professor at several universities. 
The reviewer, Edwin S. Shneidman, is 
Co-Director of the Suicide Prevention 
Center, Co-Director of the VA Central 


ili + 


IDMAN 


Unit for the Study of Unpredicted 
Deaths and Associate Clinical P 
of Psychiatry (in Psychology) 
University of Southern ( 
School of Medicine, all in Los Angeles. 
He edited "Thematic Test z 
(1951) and co-edited Clue: 
(1957) and The Cry for Help (1961). 
He is recent Past-President of the So- 
ciety for Projective Techniques and is 
currently serving on the 
Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology. In 1961-62 he was à Re- 


search Fellow in Harvard's Department 
of Social Relations, 


rofessor 
al the 
Califoriana 


Analysis 
$ to Suicide 


American 


EAR CP Reader: 
I am sitting he 


re, pen in hand, not 
unaware that 


I have a pistol in my 


desk drawer, a bottle of Black Leaf-40 
on the back porch shelf, at least 30 
Doriden capsules in the medicine cabi- 
filled 
thoughts. What occupies my mind are 
not, ‘of course, thoughts of committing 
suicide, but rather 
suicide. There are so many unanswered 
key What 
phenomena? Why do people kill them- 


net—my mind with suicidal 


reflections about 


questions: are suicidal 
selves? How can suicides be prevented? 
And so on. What has stimulated all 
this rumination is my just 
finished reading Meerloo's Suicide and 
Mass Suicide. lt didn't cheer me up, 
I can tell you. It’s an interesting book 
ntly 


having 


though. The author, too, is appa 
a very interesting. person, In his book 
he tells about his surviving the con- 
centration camps in spite of the Ger- 
mans’ attempts to kill him. He is very 
much alive today and very much lives 


in this book. This a readable book 
filled with some gripping personal 
accounts, many — psychoanalytically 


oriented assertions, and several thought- 
provoking reflections about one of the 
most—perhaps the most—frightening 
problems of our time. It is a book 
that each of us, were he to write it, 
would write in his own way. 

“I like the essay form," says Meer- 
loo in the very first 
Foreword, "It liberates me 
limitations of scientific w 


sentence of his 
from the 
ings, I don't 


have to succumb to the scholar's com- 
pulsion to quote as many fellow pro- 
fessionals as possible . 
dict myself and I can use emotional 


rns | can contra- 


illogic just as frequently as scientific 
exactitude.” He it much more 
graciously and openly than most re- 
viewers might dare. 


says 


Meerloo’s main thesis in this book 


is “that there exists a close re- 


lationship 
feelings and the mas 


very 
personal suicidal 
emotions in the 
world. Each individual, in the personal 
self-destructive feelings and habits of 
which he unaware, 
tributes a grain of suicidal tendency to 
the collectivity. 
man's feelings 
renunciation of 


between 


is usually con- 


Moreover, because one 
of despair and final 
life is often rooted in 
infantile 


some experience shared by 


all men, there can be a tremendous 


contagion between individual feelings 


and collective. emotions." 


Within 
kinds of and — beliefs. 
I often puzzled as to where he had 
obtained some of his facts and statis- 
with our 
information—but inasmuch as this was 
not the main burden of the book, I 


the book there various 


statements 


are 


lics—at variance some of 


do not feel it important to stick on 
the nine- 


contains an in- 


these points. The 
brief 


range of 
teen chapters 


triguing array of exciting topics— 
“Man’s Raving Frenzy a 
Form of Suicide,” 
lation E 


ticide, 


| Disguised 
“The Suicidal Popu- 
plosion," and “Suicide, Men- 
and Psychic Homicide,” —as 
the titles to chapters 12, 13, and 14, 
respectively, demonstrate. 


Of particular interest to me was 
Meerloo's classifications of the various 
motivations for suicide. He indicates 
that he is “pleading here for an infinite 
number of motivations,” but he actually 
presents two schemes. In relation to the 
first. he states that this scheme is based 
on a clinical analysis of more than 1,000 
cases, and although this statement has 
à footnote subscript, I could find no 
further. reference to these 
these data. There are four 
in the first scheme: (a) 
“have no conscious 


studies or 
categories 
Suicides that 
These 
are usually impulsive suicides in men- 
tally deranged and alcoholic individ- 
uals;" (b) suicides “committed by men- 
tally unstable people who have a great 
variety of motivations, justifications and 
rationalizations of their act;" (c) in- 
dividuals who "commit suicide on im- 
pulse during strong emotion « « and 
are not psychoti and (d) individuals 
who “commit the act after quiet de- 
liberation -" His second cl 
of the various 


motivation. 


sification 
motivations of suicide 
include nine types, in which “the various 
categories overlap each other and our 
diagnostic labels are only shorthand for 
unique individual histories.” The cate- 
Sories are: (a) suicide as the idea of 
magically being killed: (b) suicide as 
communication: (c) suicide as revenge; 
(d) suicide as magic murder and fantasy 
crime; (e) suicide as unconscious flight: 
(f) pathic (egoistic) suicide; (g) suicide 
as conscious flight (anomic suicide) ; 
(h) suicide as magic revival: and (i) 
altruistic suicide, 


This second classification especially is 
of interest to all individuals who are 
concerned with suicidal behaviors. It 
may lead to confusions, however, pre- 
cisely in the overlapping of the several 


kinds of classifications contained within 


it. Among them are: (1) the role of 
the individual in his own demise, This 
is excellent in that no potentially worth- 
while or useable classification of suicidal 
phenomena ignore this dimension. 
(2) The role of magical thinking. which 
apears in three of Meerloo's types, but 
which—if one accepts the concept at 
run like a gossamer skein 
through all of them. (3) The role of 
communication, which is probably pres- 
ent in all suicidal behaviors, certainly 
all those in which there is a. "significant 
other." (4) The status of the individual 
vis-a-vis his society. In this connection 
it is refreshing to see reference to Durk- 
heim's work in this volume. (5) The 
roles of factors which are 
deemed to be conscious, unconscious, 
impulsive. deliberate, driven, etc, All 
these seem to be contained within Meer- 
loo's suggested classification, but 
not to have been sorted and system- 
atized as much as they might have been. 
But. withal. Meerloo makes a laudable 
effort to step beyond the usual threaten- 
attempt-commit trichotomy (which seems 
to be so much in vogue today) and to 
eschew purely diagnostic labellings, 


can 


all—may 


various 


scem 


The very title of this book is a fair 
play on words: Suicide and Mass 
Sucide—Meerloo has a previous book 
called Delusion and Mass Delusion— 
as though the two were identical or, 
at least, similar. This thought raises 
some important issues not explicitly 


dealt with within the book itself. For 


ample, if there is any meaning to 
the analogy or metaphor of suicide 
with mas 


s suicide, can one also achieve 
any understanding of the threat of 
"international — suicide" through 
paradigm of tensions within a dyadic 
relationship? Specifically, would it be 
possible, from what we have 


the 


learned 
about the reduction of tensions of 


marital partners. (who hate each other 
within the context. of an inescapable 
marriage to make 
might be applied me 
stressful 


Iwo 


suggestions that 
aningfully to the 
dyadic relationship of 
Vanya and Uncle S 
learned. by 


Aunt 
am? Much has been 
Psychologists 
Wists from work in family therapy and 
from studies. of stressful dyads on 
to mollify interpersonal tension 


and psychia- 


on how 
> SUSpici- 


Ousness, hostility, potentially destructive 
behavior, ; insight 

ehavior, and these insights are being 
tapped by a number 


oL psychologists 


interesto, i Y i 
terested in reducing international 
potentially mass-suicidal frictions l 

- In 
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this connection, the thoughts and con- 
cerns and suggestions of Osgood, of 
Murray, of Ralph K. White, to men- 
tion a few, especially commend them- 
selves. 


|^ is evident throughout the book 
that the memories of the German 
crematoria are not—nor should they 
be—banked in Dr. 
(The book is dedicated "To my 
brothers and sisters, who lost their 
lives on the altar of Hitler's destructive 


Meerloo’s breast. 


and suicidal delusions"). This book is, 
in some ways, one more opening of 
those satanie furnace doors, and in 
reading this book we are at times 
seared by the heat even if we are not 
continuously blinded by the light. Un- 
derstandably a large part of the wisdom 
that Meerloo imparts seems to stem 
from his experiences with the dark side 
of life. Perhaps too much. And this 
very possibility raises one of the most 
interesting issues in this book, One of 
Meerloo’s main themes, caught in the 
following passage, seems to be: "In a 
world where primitive drives are ex- 
alted into heroic ideals, man has to 
murder either himself or others. He 
kills something in himself by throwing 
himself into the turmoil of his instinc- 
tive drives. It may be called killing 
his ego or murdering his inner steering 
pilot.” We are reminded of that re- 
markable scene in Moby Dick, in the 
chapter called “The Try Works” 
(Chapter 96), in which Ishmael, gaz- 
ing into the awful “redness, the mad- 
ness, the ghastliness" of the whale 
crematorium on board ship is induced 
to an “unnatural hallucination” that 
might have lead to the destruction of 
his world, and unknowingly and con- 
fusedly becomes turned about, facing 
the stern, away from the guiding com- 
pass. “Uppermost was the impression, 
that whatever swift, rushing thing I 
stood on was not so much bound to 
any haven ahead as rushing from 
havens astern.” The moral seems clear 
to Ishmael: It may well be (as Meer- 
loo implies) that knowledge of dark- 
ness, along with knowledge of light, is 
an indispensable ingredient of the 
highest wisdom, but one must also 
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beware of gazing into the Hells of the 
world too long lest one becomes turned 
about and lose his sight of the compass 
and his grip on the tiller. 

Perhaps Melville wrote in an over- 
all happier world—threatened only by 
mammoth intra-psychic conflicts—that 
did not know the crematorium and the 


Science Keeps 


Thomas S. Kuhn 


bomb. Meerloo is not Melville 
body is), but nonetheless, he reflects 
with a great deal of poignant 
fusion poignant 
wisdom, deep intuition, and, at times, 
unabashed openness and self-confession 
—much of of our 


|, no- 


con- 


and accuracy—with 


the suicidal agony 


age. 


on Becoming 


The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962. Pp. xv + 172. $4.00. (Also: International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. IT, no. 2, University of Chicago Press.) 


Reviewed by Enwin G. Borinc 


Thomas S. Kuhn, the author, in the 
words of the reviewer, is "a bright 
young man of forty, who took his 
bachelor's degree summa cum laude at 
Harvard in 1943, spent four years in 
graduate study at Harvard, years dur- 
ing which he shifted his interest from 
physics to the history of science, and 
then with an early PhD under his belt 
was chosen to join for three years the 
free intellectual community which is 
the Harvard Society of Fellows. He 
went to the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1956, expanded presently 
under a Guggenheim Fellowship, and 
then met the social scientists at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences. He is now Professor 
of the History of Sciences at Berkeley.” 
The reviewer, Edwin G. Boring, in the 
words of the reviewer, “was born in 
the year Mach published the Analyse 
der Empfindungen, crept in under 
Titchener’s wing at Cornell one month 
after William [ames died and so also 
a month after Wertheimer got off the 
train at Frankfurt to found Gestalt 
Psychology, was granted a PhD one 
day before he married but a whole year 
after Watson delivered behaviorism to 
a waiting world, went to Harvard just 
after the Psychologische Forschung got 
going, and thinks he founded CP in 
the centennial year of Freud’s birth? 


CIENGE used to have resilient theories 
S that persisted for long years defying 
facts. Does not 
academic psychologist now over fifty 
years old remember teaching sopho- 
mores the Hering theory of color vision 
in which complementary red and green 
were bluish and not the primary hues. 
a theory which Christine Ladd-Frank- 
lin tried to fix up with another theory 
that would not explain other 


cont radictory every 


anoma- 
lies? It was of such theories that B. F. 
Skinner quipped that CN.S, must 
mean the Conceptual Nervous System, 
fashioned in the imagination of psy- 
chologists rather than from the obser- 
vations of neurologists. Yet these 
theories proved amazingly viable. Max 
Planck remarked that often a theory 
stands up against contradicting facts 
until its authoritative author dies. jJ 
B. Conant has said that à theory with- 


stands contradiction until a better 
theory arrives to replace it. That 
phenomenon is the science's horror 
vacui in respect of theories, Jd 


Thompson commented 
1907 that a scientific th 
policy and 
after all, 


away back in 
cory is really a 
not a statement of tr 
Theories persist as 
they are usable. 


truth 
long as 


In the last couple of decades the 
model has been brou 


ght out to replace 
the theory, 


Which has fallen into dis- 


repute because it has claimed to state 


contra- 
There 


truth without assimilating its 
dictions. Truth is 
are would-be truths but no half-truths. 
The model does not claim truth-value. 
It is an aspiration for a generalization. 
limited 
you can 


all-or-none. 


It may be employed for a 
universe. You see how well 
get your data to fit, perhaps adjusting 
the model to make the fit better. If the 
fit is good, you have a good summary 
of these data and then you may use 
the model to predict other data and 
test it empirically. If the prediction is 
borne out, the model gains in dignity 
and importance. 

Now S. Kuhn with 
his paradigms. A paradigm is a model 


here comes T. 
for the way scientific thinking should 
go, the presumption implicit in in- 
vestigation, taken for granted when it 
is being used, carried most of the time 
unconsciously in the stream of the 
Zeitgeist. A scientific revolution is a 
change of such a paradigm, and the 
more fundamental and inclusive the 
paradigm, the bigger the revolution. 
Actually paradigms are of all sizes, but 
the big ones are the best known and 
thus the most instructive. 

It was a change of paradigm from 
Ptolemy to Copernicus. The 
the immobile center of everything. The 
earth is relatively small in an enor- 
mous universe and is going like Jehu. 
There was a paradigmatic change from 
Aristotle to Galileo. The pendulum is 
a body falling under complicated re- 
straints. It is a freely swinging weight 
with its timing independent of its am- 
plitude. The change with Newton v 
from the interaction of small particles 
of matter to universal mutual attrac- 
distance 


parth ds 


tion acting at a without 
contact. Attraction joins size, shape, 
position and motion as a primary 


characteristic of matter. Darwin of- 
ficiated at the change from the goal- 
directed universe to a merely caused 
world. Organisms no longer changed in 
with plan but 
merely as the inevitable outcome of 
conflict. 

And then—leaving Kuhn behind 
since he does not deal with psychology 
in this book—we may note the change 
of paradigm from Cartesian dualism 
to modern benavioristics, a change not 


accordance a Divine 


yet fully accomplished, and the change 
from a Wundtian morphology of con- 
sciousness to the field dynamics of 
Gestalt psychology, a change 
this reviewer thinks is fully accom- 
plished—for everyone takes field theory 
s a matter of course today. These 


which 


a 
revolutions were small and altered. no 
world view. Psychology has had as vet 
no big revolution, and perhaps that is 
why it seems to have had no Great 
Men. Freud may yet turn out to have 
shifted the largest paradigm, but 
your reviewer leaves its specification 
is posterity—precious, eagle-eyed, un- 
myopic posterity to whom so much of 


confusion will 


present become scruta- 


ble. 


A REVOLUTIONARY change is both 
abrupt and slow, that is to say, it 


is of an all-or-none character but may 


require many years before it gains gen- 
eral acceptance. Kuhn uses Jastrow’s 


duck-rabbit ambiguous figure from 
Fliegende Blätter as his illustration. 


You see the duck or the rabbit, never 
something in between, never a rabbuck. 
So with the paradigms. You fluctuate 
between them, now the old, now the 
new, and finally in the mind of the 
Great Man who becomes the Eponym 
of this change—Copernicus, Newton, 
Darwin—the new prevails. The slow- 
ness from the fact that the 
change is continuous although all-or- 
none, for it has been conceived before 
the Great Man contrived 
it, yet it began as an oc 


results 


to validate 


ional mi- 
nority view. It ends up eventually, of 
course, when the revolution is resolved 
as the majority view. Toward the end 
of a revolution the new paradigm has 
come to be the view of nearly all the 
experts—although 


Einstein could still 
wonder whether God himself was not 
able to transcend complementarity and 
know both the position and the veloc- 
ity of the electron at once. Then the 
paradigm filters down to the public 
who almost universally had accepted 
the conservation of energy and repudi- 
ated perpetual motion before Einstein 
changed the world by writing E, = mc?, 
Kuhn is wise in choosing perception 
for his paradigm of paradigms: in per- 
ception the view of the world shifts 


suddenly and completely, for meanings 


are discrete. “Why, how did that camel 
ever get over there in that field? Oh, 


no; it isnt a camel after all; it’s a 
pile of stones.” 
How do revolutions get resolved? 


They get resolved by succeeding. Many 
little ones die in infancy. But Kuhn 
has this to say. Science does progress, 
more certainly and more obviously 
than do art, political theory and 
philosophy. That, indeed, is almost a 
definition: science is that discipline in 
which progress is the distinguishing 
feature. Progress means that all of the 
past remains embodied in the present. 


When a fundamental paradigm changes, 
then the scientists are not only busy 
fitting what were anomalies under the 
old paradigm into the new, but they 
are also to be found industriously re- 
arranging all the old consistent. facts 
within the new setting. The new 
paradigm does not disintegrate the old 
observations; actually it gives them 
new life in a new significance. It is 
this capacity of science for the new to 
absorb and old that 
makes a paradigmatic revolution ir- 
reversible. A revolution may fail, but 
there is never an exact counter: 
tion. A 


revitalize the 


evolu- 
new revolution may eventually 
yield to a newer, but finally the past 
paradigm is found to be gone fore 
eviscerated of 


ver, 
its facts by the new 
paradigm that absorbs them, 


Kuhn thinks that science has no goal, 


that its progress aims no whither, Cer- 
tainly the acquisition of truth is not 
its goal and Kuhn uses 
truth in his essay only to 
appropriateness, To reviewer it 
seems that Kuhn missed his 
to point out the analogy between the 
Darwinian biological revolution in para- 
digm and the Kuhnian 
mology. "La 


that word 
note its in- 
this 


chance 


one in episte- 
n'est pas; elle 
said Flourens long ago. So 
science keeps on becoming, just 
Organic i 


science 
devient,” 


as 


evolution js 
controlled by the ecology of 


Scientific evolution is 
the economy of 


organisms do. 


living. 
controlled by 
thinking. 1f wisdom— 


not knowledge but wisdom—stretches 
further and furt her beyond the range 
of man's 


possible apperception, 
paradigms keep it under 

control. They have 
the Paradigms for 


still 
noetic 


to, for man creates 


the 


this ven purpose 
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Except for paradigmatic restraint, 
man's irresponsible idiosyncrasies would 
scatter science to the four winds. Thus 
the paradigm has that dual role: it 
conserves the past and yet leaves escape 


possible for him who is wise and who 


a briliant book, this. If this 
paradigm of paradigms could ever filter 
down to general public acceptance, 
how the misapprehension of scientific 
work would be diminished! 


Elusive Psychotherapy 


Walter Bromberg 


The Nature of Psychotherapy: A 
Critique of the Psychotherapeutic 
Transaction. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1962. Pp. vii + 108. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by SoL L. GARFIELD 


The author, Walter Bromberg, is a psy- 
chiatrist and a prolific writer. Probably 
his best known books are Man above 
Humanity: History of Psychotherapy 
(1954) and, with Winkler, Mind Ex- 
plorers (1939). The reviewer, Sol E. 
Garfield, is currently Professor of Medi- 
cal Psychology at the University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine and also 
serves as Chief, Psychology Di ision, 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute. He did 
most of his graduate work at North- 
western University where he received 
the PhD in 1942. He has functioned as 
clinical psychologist in several VA hos- 
pitals and clinics and has taught at the 
University of Connecticut and at North- 
western. He is a diplomate in clinical 
psychology, is currently secretary-treas- 
urer of APA’s Division of Clinical Psy- 
chology, and author of Introductory 
Clinical Psychology (1957, CP. Apr. 
1958, 3, 101f.). 


His is a small book which attempts 
T. analyze the basic meaning and na- 
ture of psychotherapy. Although this re- 
viewer was mildly elated at being as- 
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signed such a potentially. non-arduous 
task, this feeling was tempered by a later 
realization that the task was not quite as 
simple as it first appeared. The book 
turned out to be primarily a philosophi- 
cal inquiry and one written in a style 
both heavy and abstruse. Furthermore, 
upon completing the book, I found it 
quite difficult to summari 


Dr. Bromberg begins by stating that 
despite our clinical knowledge of the 
operations in psychotherapy, "the exact 
nature of psychotherapy has eluded ps 
chiatrists. We do not know what p: 
chotherapy is, but we do know what it 
does" (p. 1). The aim of the book is 
thus to appraise the essence of psy- 
chotherapy and also to 


attempt to 
analyze "the fundamental reason why 
psychotherapy of any type is 
in human beings" (p. 2). Although 
many psychologists might 
whether we actually know what psy- 


successful 
question 
chotherapy does, they would agree that 


the objectives set by the author are of 
hotherapy. 


basic importance for ps 


Es 
tempts is a logical analysis ; 
chotherapeutic interaction. He makes 
reference to the fact that most. thera- 


ntially, what the author then at- 


of the psy: 


pists are so influenced by the theories 
and constructs employed in their work 
that they cannot really see what is basic 
in psychotherapy. In this regard he 
points out that attempts to evaluate the 
explanations made by one school of psy- 
chotherapy in terms of another might 
produce explanations of the two schools 
in comparable terms but he questions 
whether this type of research would 
throw light on the basic question of 
“how and why psychotherapy functions 
successfully” (p. 3). His view is that 
the various approaches to psychotherapy 
do Her really explain it as a "generic 
subject." As a result he is skeptical of 
what is "known" by current. schools. of 
Psychotherapy and believes. that one 
must go beyond the the 

which are utilized 
the 


oretical premises 
: in current psycho- 
rapy. These only color and p 
attempts at getting at the essential fac- 
tors n psychotherapy. “In order to view 
the relation existing between the mem- 
bers of the therapeutic dyad in its fon 
mal nakedness it would seem 


reclude 


evident 


that explanations must be cleared 


away" (p. 14). 


After these statements by the author 
one is led to expect some novel and 
basic appraisal of psychotherapy. How- 
ever, the ensuing discussion is actually 
quite general and disappointing. In ad- 
dition to discussing two. postulates for 
the therapist, one arising from biologi- 
cal science and the other from. psycho- 
logical science, the author makes. refer- 
"artfulness" and "cona- 
tive drive” inherent in the therapist. 


ence also to the 


The latter refer to non-technical aspects 
of therapy and what I interpret as the 
personal style of the therapist. The dis- 
cussion of the underlying premise of the 
patient can also be summarized briefly. 
The patient's role appears to be that of 
accepting the interpretations offered by 
the therapist. The pa 


ent’s employs an 


“as if” premise—he behaves as if what 
the therapist tells him is valid. For this 
reason belief on the part of the patient 
is seen as important in the therapeutic 
interaction. Furthermore, according to 
Bromberg, the patient is the only com- 
mon variable in psychotherapy. 

In summary, this reviewer believes 
that some of the problems raised by 
Bromberg are of importance in ps i 
the 


icho- 
apy. What one observes and what 


one looks for in psychotherapeutic 


r prac- 
tice or resc 


rch is obviously influenced 
by his own theoretical views, However, 
I doubt that the analysis offered by 
author will be of great he s 


Our awareness 


the 
lp in increasing 
and understanding of 
problems in psychotherapy or 
planning of research in ps 
In fact, much current 
chotherapy is not 


in the 
psychotherapy. 
research in psy- 


included in the list 
of references, 


As long as sense was Supposed to be 
the chief factor in knowledge, psycholo- 
gists took a prime interest in the organs 
that were the windows of the mind, 
and in the details of their functioning; 
other things were accorded a sketchier 
vaguer treatment. If 
scientists demanded, and philosophers 
dutifully admitted, that all true belief 
must be based on sense-evidence, then 
the activity of the mind had to be con- 
ceived purely as a matter of recording 
and combining; then intelligence had 


to be a product of impression, memory, 
and association. 


and sometimes 


—SusaANxNE K. LANGER 


Five Elementary ‘Texts and One 


Question of Identity 


Frank A. Geldard 


Fundamentals of Psychology. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. 437. $7.50. 


Ernest R. Hilgard 


Introduction to Psychology. (3rd ed.). New York: Harcourt. Brace & World, 1962. Pp. 678. $7.75. 


Norman L. Munn 


Introduction to Psychology. (4th cd. Abridged edition of Psychology: The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. Pp. xiv + 588. $6.95. 


Aaron Quinn Sartain, Alvin John North, Jack Roy Strange and Harold Martin Chapman 


Psychology: Understanding Human Behavior. (2nd ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. 34 


S. B. Sells 


Essentials of Psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 1962. Pp. xvi + 512. 


Reviewed by Jous K. Bare and Perer M. Gur 


both of whom teach introductory psy- 
chology at Carleton College, both of 
whom received their PhD’s at 
University and both of whom taught at 
the College of William and Mary be- 
fore moving to Carleton. John Bare 
was Carl Pfaffman’s first PhD and is 
proud of it, Currently his 
focuses on the 


Brown 


research 
functioning of the 
system and on the 
study of biological clocks in the eating 
behavior of rats. This Guthrie, P. M., 
is connected in interest and through a 


limbic-midbrain 


line of academic forebears with another 
Guthrie—E. R., that is. Our present 
Guthrie worked with Stanley who 
worked with Sheffield who worked with 


Guthrie. And he studics human 
bchavior in the closest possible analog 
to the puzzle box. 


E to possibility that 


Psychology itself, alas, is suffering from 
a neurosis. As Hobbs has described it 
(American Psychologist, 1962). “The 
problem of the contemporary neurotic 
is not a lack of insight but a lack of 
identity, of meaning in 
life. Nothing can make a person more 
anxious, or more guilty, than an un- 


now 


if it is not true, it is sobering 
consider the 


purpose, of 


relentingly clear appreciation of the ab- 
surd and desperate condition of 
today.” 


man 


132. $6.95. 


$6.50. 


HRIE 


A reading of five new texts foi the 


first. course. hard 


upon the heels of 
a review of eight others in this journal 
a year ago, suggested that the 
might simply reprint. those 


complimentary 


editor 
earlier. un- 
remarks, — But the 
authors of these and 


those elementan 
texts are 


capable people whe 
considered the 
this 


highly 
have care 
have carefully problems 
inhere i i 

ent in kind of 


Venture, 


particular 
and pedagogical 
in spite of the 


literary avi 


: Obvious dili ulties, have 
striven mightily to be the fourth BL&W 
or the new Munn, Even Munn tried 


it. Per 1 
t Perhaps the elementar textbook is 
Perhaps Psy 
supporting 


not neurotic . 
What 


hology is 


evidence ix avail- 
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able? 'The patient has said in the 
Michigan-NSF Conference on Under- 
graduate Curricula: “Early in the con- 
ference, each member spent some time 
drawing up a list of principles he 
thought important enough to be in- 
cluded in the undergraduate curricu- 
lum. Although we were interested in 
and respected each other's lists, it was 
immediately apparent that even though 
each of us could compile a set of prin- 
ciples that met the criteria, we could 
spend our whole time attacking and 
defending our choices, arguing about 
the implications of certain terms, the 
inclusiveness of the principles, and 
sometimes (alas!) even their truth. We 
soon decided that we were not con- 
stituted to draw up an approved list 
of principles . . ." Speaking of another 
Hobbes, Koch has observed (American 
Psychologist, 1961) that contemporary 
psychology “has sold to man an image 
of life as being nastier and more brutish, 
if longer, than any Hobbes could have 
entertained—an image which could 
leave the humanist only the role of the 
idle voyeur peering tenderly into a 
sewer.” He had said the same thing in 
his Epilogue to Study of a Science. 

What can be done? One therapist has 
demanded that we throw out the meth- 
odology with the subject matter (cf. 
Rollo May, Existential Psychology), an- 
other advises that we consider our 
self and relate it to our present per- 
sonality (cf. D. O. Hebb, American 
Psychologist, 1960). The first recom- 
mendation is foolhardy, if not inhuman, 
and the second course of action is only 
dimly perceived. None of the present 
writers either attempts the one 
achieves the other. 

These texts have many similarities, 
both in the selection and the treatment 
of the material. To this extent psy- 
chologists agree. But the very selection 
dictates discontinuities, and theory is 
sacrificed, with one exception, either 
to the cataloguing of facts or to the 
demands of pedagogy. But in spite of 
the similarities, the textbooks differ, 
and the discriminations are marginal. 
There we go again, perseverating. Here 
are the differences. 


G LDARD. Here is the fourth BL&W, 


according to Boring’s Foreword, and 


nor 
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certainly not denied by Geldard in 
his Preface. But there is much of Gel- 
dard in Geldard. That is, he thought 
hard and wrote hard with his eye on 
the lodestar, the third BL&W. The se- 
lection of the material and even some 
of the illustrations are dimly familiar. 
Fundamentals implies Foundations, and 
you sink them deep; you build them 
strong and you build them forever, 
knowing that the upstairs remodeling, 
when it comes, merely reflects the fash- 
ion of the day. 

Three themes—Motivation | (includ- 
ing Emotion), Learning, and Sensing 
and Perceiving—are presented in the 
first 148 pages and developed in the 
same sequence in the next 141, but 
the Sonata form is prior to Beethoven, 
who introduced the integration of the 
themes and displayed their interrela- 
tionships. The last third of the book 
follows the intermission, and we hear 
some favorite short selections. 

It is a bit heavier on sensation and 
perception, naturally, than some will 
want, and a bit leaner on the physiol- 
ogy of the receptor proces naturally, 
than others will wish. The problem of 
the definition of learning is solved by 
adopting a Skinnerian increase-in-prob- 
ability view, but one is a bit startled to 
discover that Hull is not included in 
mentioned 


S. 


the bibliography, and is 
only in connection with organic needs 
in juxtaposition to Freud, and as hav- 
ing named the goal gradient. principle. 
Social is experimental after the several 
editions of Readings in Social Psychol- 
ogy by T. M. Newcomb and friends. 
The chapter on the Nature of Personal- 
ity considers types and turns to meas- 
urement, and Freud gets his major 
treatment in terms of the dynamisms 


in the chapter entitled “The Interplay 
of Motives,” Self, 


x "for purposes of 
Science , 


- - Will not do.” 


|. D The sheer quantity of ma- 


terial in this volume is Staggering, and 
thus few instructors will be 1 


à disap- 
pointed because i 


their. favorite topics 
are not treated somewhere, Mor 


this book is meant to be contemporary. 
for one-third of the some 1000 taler 
ences have appeared since 1957. Recall 
that one-third of the references in the 


eover, 


second edition had appeared between 
1950 and 1953. As a consequence, there 
is some doubt that a single teacher 
could use the book without serious dif- 
ficulty. He would need considerable 
re-tooling if he is to avoid a realistic 
anxiety that the capable and interested 
student could lay bare his ignorance. 


Or he might choose to omit several 


chapters. But combined with this cov- 


erage of recent developments the 
authors perceptive sensitivity to the 
problems we face. 

In this edition, the critical discussions 
continue, but references are no longer 
footnoted, and experiments are not prc- 
sented in bold face. As is true of all 
the newer editions in this group, the 
book is more attra 


clive than its pre- 
decessor., 

The section on Growth and Develop- 
ment is expanded with greater em- 
phasis on social growth, a refreshing 
contrast from the usual treatment of 
genetics and the norms of verbal and 
motor behavior. Theories of Personal- 
ity is a chapter that discusses theories, 
from type to self. Theories of learning 
are described, of course, to include an 
introduction to — Estes — probability 
model. Orienting reaction, release ther- 
apy, pre-cognition, intrinsic cortex, 
standard error of the correlation, scal- 
ogram—indeed, it's all he 


M. To continue the musical 


metaphor, Munn is for Bach fans. The 
pace is constantly driving and sure, 
and the style is lucid. New research 
findings are skillfully integrated with- 
out comment and without excitement. 

Carmichael, in his foreword, com- 
pares this shortened version to James's 
Briefer Course. The similarity lies 
mainly in the shortening; James's de- 
lightful light touch is missing altogether. 
But Munn's skill as a teacher and 
writer is plainly apparent, for program- 
ming is one of his habits and the 
student's understanding is as certain as 
the author can make it. Expect that the 
student will need, in Hilgard's terms, 
intrinsic or extrinsic motivation. 

The shortened section on learning 
remains inclusive and well written, ex- 
cept for the topics of generalization and 


discrimination; the short shrift for these 


is strange, particularly in view 


matte 


of their prominence in current. research 


and their explanatory power in theories 
of learning and of personality. Theory is 
ing throughout, here 


largely still mi 


and in most texts. This 


elementary 
phenomenon is a bit difficult to under- 
stand in view of the fact that the texts 
purport to survey modern psychology. 
ion and 


A chapter on communica 


bering and forgetting, will provide a 
good introduction to the rapidly grow- 
ing field of psycholinguistics. The re- 
cent contributions of Underwood, G. 
A. Miller, Osgood, and others in this 
area are described, and use is made of 
a number of Skinne 

The glossary is complete and will no 


concepts. 


doubt be a comfort to those students 
who use it. It suffers from many of 
the difficulties which Verplanck en- 
countered—many of the definitions are 
s" and will do little 


simply "intraverbz 
to increase understanding even though 
they may provide for many a multiple- 


choice item. 


P nies Srrance, Norv, and 
Charman. The authors see their task 
as the presentation of material that is 
“meaningful in terms of the beginning 
student’s experience.” If you seek 


meaning in terms of tentative hy- 


potheses or miniature theories, it is not 


here. Conclusions are stated without 


qualifications, and the reader feels none 
of the frustration. nor any of the in- 
tellectual ecstacy that occurs in solving 
the problems of behavior. The book 


becomes non-controversial, simply be- 
cause it treats the students and psy- 
chology in such a relaxed and gentle 
manner. 

A second edition was required. the 
Preface tells us, because of recent de- 


velopments in learning, genetics, and 


color vision. In response to the need, 
the learning chapter has become two 
(which adds nine pages), DNA and 
RNA are briefly considered, and Land's 
findings are described. 

The line illustrations have been re- 
drawn and are handsomer than in the 
first. edition. Research is described in 
the box separate, questions and an an- 


notated bibliography appear at the end 
of each chapter, and there is a glos- 
sary. 

This book, more than any other, 
drove us to re-read THE LITTLE 
BOOK, (W. Strunk, Jr. and E. B. 
White, The Elements of Style)—"style 
in the sense of what is distinguished 
and what is distinguishing. Here we 
leave solid. ground. Who can confi- 
dently say what ignites a certain com- 
bination of words, causing them to 
explode in the mind?" We report no 
explosions. 


Suis. One way to avoid the con- 
flict produced. by the influx. of new 
researches, new viewpoints, and new 
s to repress them, Although 
entials aims to “present con- 


methods 
Sells? 


tent essential. to the formation of a 


solid foundation for understanding and 
studying the science. of Psychology," 
the content, except for the final chap- 
ters on group processes, is behind the 
times. There is lithe discussion, for 
example, of such topics as imprinting, 
species-specific behavior, the reticular 
system, self-stimulation, or the current 
problems in human verbal learning. 


There are difficulties of exposition 
too. While chapters on motivation and 


personality, abilities and 


intelligence, 
and the measurement of personality 
rely heavily on the work of Cattell, 
Guilford, and Murray, the terms cor- 
relation, reliability, and validity are 
not indexed and indeed are nowhere 
explained. They are 
and the better students mz 


used, however, 


acquire 


meanings for them inductively. 
The empha 


s, wherever possible, is 
on applied problems, and the instruc- 
tor who is concerned that his students 
learn the fundamentals first may be 
dismayed at the selection of materials 
for the first section. 


The final chapters on group proc- 
esses are the best part of the text, but 
they are concerned with highly special- 
ized problems such as the decentrali- 
zation of power within organizations. 
With the exception of that final sec- 
tion, the book is probably pitched too 
low for most elementary psychology 
courses, freshman. courses. included. 


——— 


* The premise of this review set the 
tone. In spite of the fact that a 
chologists we should know better, like 
most teachers and parents we punish 


failures and fail to reinforce successes. 
Each of these texts deserves and will 
find support, and we confidently pre- 


dict the necessity for a similar review 


in the next yea 


Collected Eclecticism 


James A. Dyal 


Readings in Psychology: Under- 
standing Human Behavior. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1962. Pp: 
444. $3.95. 


Richard A. King 


Readings; jor an Introduction to 
Psychology. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 388. $3.95, 


Reviewed by New. A. CARRIER 


James 


1. Dyal, editor of the first book, 
took his 1957 PhD degree from thi 
University of Ilinois, where he started 
out in clinical psychology but moved 
over into the experimental area to deal 
with animal learning. Now he is 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Texas 
Christian University. Richard A, King. 
editor of the second volume. took his 
PhD degree in 1959 from Duke Uni- 
versity, His basic rescarch interest while 
at Duke 
but 


asso- 


focused on animal learning, 
now, as Assistant Professor at the 
Universtiy of North Carolina, he 


? ! is oc- 
cupicd with the 


physiological basis of 
The reviewer, Neil Carrier 
received his PhD in 1956 in Social 
Bien 
Psychology from the University of 
€ 
While at Michigan he 
both a teaching fellow 
instructor and in these capacities 
u orken closely with Wilbert Me- 
a He is nou Assistant Professor 
of sychology at Southern lilinois. Uni 
is in charge of the 
course and is 
undergraduate 


memory. 


Michigan, 
was 
and predoctoral 


versuy where he 
introductory supervi 
rh pervisor of 


curriculum in psy- 
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chology. He maintains a research in- 
terest in college teaching and is now 
most concerned with the emotional 
concomitants of learning. At the mo- 
ment he is preparing an evaluation 
manual which will accompany Mc- 
Keachie's forthcoming introductory text. 


CONCOMITANT of soaring enroll- 
A sos is the spate of 
‘readings’ books. Such collections are 
usually justified as supplementing in- 
adequate library facilities by bringing 
the student a well-chosen sample of 
original 
package. 


current 


literature in an economical 

The two books reviewed here were 
designed to help fill the void in the 
introductory general psychology course. 
Either should give the interested. stu- 
dent much information and 
Psychology, both reflect gen- 
erally judicious selection, but 
is economical, 


insight 
about 


neither 


Dyal has collected 56 selections. in 
13 chapters titled like those of the 
typical introductory textbook. After the 
introductory chapter on "Psychology : 
Past. Present, and Future," each of the 
remaining chapters is sub-divided into 
three sections: "biological | factors," 
"psychological factors,” and 
tural factors.” 


"sociocul- 


Each section is usually 
represented. by one or two selections. 
The organization and nature of the 
selections are said to present an "or- 
ganismic approach" which is "more 
understandable to the beginning stu- 


dent" The editors three objectives 
were to help the student learn about 
experimental and methods, 


about 


clinical 
the knowledge they have pro- 
duced, and to 
about man in general and himself in 
Particular. About 
selections. consists 


modify his attitudes 
one-quarter of the 
of reports of single 
experiments, while another quarter gives 
summaries of long term research pro- 
grams of outstanding experimental. psy- 
chologists (e.g, Miller on conflict and 
drugs; Harlow on love). These two 
quarters principally serve 
objectives. The third 
with the m 


the first. two 
objective is met 
maining one-half of the 
ys and theoretical Papers 
leg, Horney on culture and neurosis; 
Brown on sex-role " 


selections— 


development in a 


Changing culture). The editor's criteria 
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in meeting these objectives were to 
select articles representing major con- 
tent areas of psychology, which are not 
of a purely applied nature, and which 
facilitate an understanding of human 
behavior. 

King’s book was designed to accom- 
pany Morgan's Introduction to Psy- 
chology (2nd ed.) but should supple- 
ment other texts almost as well. He 
collected 60 selections under the 20 
chapter headings of the te 


xt. Each 
chapter is divided into anywhere from 
one to four of the text chapter sub- 
headings. Each of these topics is usually 
represented by one or two selections of 
which about four-fifths are reports of 
specific research studies. The editor's 
declared five criteria are reasonable: 
selections should be k rgely empirical 
rather than solely speculative or the- 
oretical 


(to counteract the misconcep- 
tion of psychology as a ‘talking’ dis- 
cipline), a number of histori ally 


important ‘classics’ should be included, 


articles should use little psychological 


jargon, should be intrinsically interest- 
ing to the student, and should ‘match’ 
the Morgan text being dis- 


qualified for use with other texts. 


T 


ment of editorial comments. Dyal re- 
stricted his to 


without 


E EDITORS differed in their treat- 


about two ges of 


introduction. to each. chapter. These 


comments highlight important problems 
in the chapter, accent certain results 


and implications in the selections, and 
clarify 
ters. King's 
liberately didactic. Each article is in- 


relationships between chap- 


comments are more de- 
troduced with one or two paragraphs 
of comment and usually one or more 
“points to guide your study” (eg. 
definition of a term used in the article, 
provocative questions to keep in mind 
while reading, methodological niceties 


to appreciate). After the reviewer got 


over his initial impression of *pre- 
digestion" and cognitively switched his 
role from psychologist to 19-year old, 
he found he preferred this approach. 
Especially if an article reports an cx- 
periment, a brief preview of the prob- 
lem and general approach of the study 
should help set the reader for ma 
mum 


understanding of the article's 


oe 000 


content. (If this. be mollycoddling, 


please don't. throw brickbats: throw 
evidence that. it helps none and/or 
hurts some.) 


The books also differ in their treat- 
ment of the end-references which ori- 
ginally accompanied each article: Dyal 
omitted King 
The reviewer feels that the devotion 


them; included them. 
by the latter of the equivalent of 22 


"soo the total of 796 references. is 


pi 
neither. educationally nor economically 
justified. 

Both editors abridged about one-half 
of their selections. One might: wonder 
how meaningful to students some of 
the excerpts in the history. section. of 


first chapter would be, and 
might question King on whether the 
Ames article on the trapezoidal window 
would be meaningful to students with- 
out (or even with) a demonstration, 
and on whether the 17 pages of Har- 
low^s report on affection in infant mon- 
keys should have been left uncut. But 
a sampling indicates both editors per- 
formed their selection and abridgement 
tasks quite well, 

Most of the selections are of rela- 
tively recent vintage: about three- 
fourths of Dyal’s were originally pub- 
lished since 1950 and about two-thirds 
of King's The median year is 1955 
for both. Compared. with three other 
recent. books. of readings, Dyal 
two selections with 


shares 
one of them and 
one with another, while King shares 
three with one of them, In keeping with 
this general lack of over ap, King 


and 
Dyal have only one 


article in common, 


In sum, here are two 


reasonably 
collections. for the 
ductory course. In their sele 


well-edited intro 


ctions and 
statements both editors: show 


mendable tolerance for differe 
of view. While the diversity ir 


a com- 
nt points 
1 content 
and objectives. from one introductory 
course to another is so gre. i 


at as to limit 
the applicability of 


t à recommendation, 
it can be said that here are two accept- 
able candidates for courses of the non- 
monomaniacal Variety, 


WW 


Each dog barks in his own yard! 


Rupyarp Kipiixc 


tJ 


Lagers Tuar Misteap 


ome months ago, CP received from 
S the Philosophical Library a book 
which, perhaps because of its labeling, 
unusual but not ne 


has caused 
sarily profitless trouble. On thumbing 
the book, CP decided that it fell on the 
borderline of appropriateness for the 
Clearly it 
cast into the pile of 
with Successful Selling through Hyp- 
nosis, Zen, Yen and You, The Virtue of 
Sexual Promiscuity and Self Surgery 
for Self Discovery. Nor could it with 
confidence be stacked with the 
what less interesting, more proper and 


journal, could not be 


rejects along 


some- 


perhaps equally inappropriate volumes 
A History of Ethics, Political Essayists. 
Medical Economics in the Nineteenth 
Century and Moses and Monads. The 
book dealt with existential philosophy. 
It was borderline. So. as with books of 


obvious was 


more appropriateness, it 
sent to a consultant who could advise 
about it. It was and he did. 

As far as anyone consciously. knows, 
neither CP nor its consultant was it 


fluenced by the book's label or jacket. 


But it remains a reasonable retrospec- 
live that a look at the 
cover helped form an impression. of 
book 


because of its 


hypothesis 


was inside, and that the 
effect 
any 


what 
was in bought 


cover. At rate, the consultant, 
too, thought the book was borderline 
but recommended. that it be given at 
least a brief review, particularly if such 
a one as Michael Scriven, Professor of 
the Logic of Science at Indiana Uni- 
versity, could be persuaded to do the 
i could be 
persuaded. While none should discount 
the brainwashing potency of CP's tech- 
niques for the engineering of consent, 


review. Professor Scriven 


it is nonetheless likely that the official 


CP SPEAKS 


title of the book 


also helped. persuade 
Dr. Scriven to take on the reviewing 


assignment, 
of the faet 


id to do so in the face 
that he, like all of CP 
reviewers, was much too busy to üccept 
the job. He 
judged the 


also, then, have 


book by its 


must 
semantical 
cover. But he took it home for a care- 
ful reading. Soon there arrived a letter 
from him saying, first and with thought- 
ful documentation, t 
book i 


at he judged the 
appropriate for review in our 
journal and, further, that he was dis- 
turbed by what seemed a considerable 


discrepancy. between material on the 
book's integument and material appear- 
ing within. Apparently, its beauty for 
him had turned out to be only skin 
deep. CP considered. the question. of 
appropriateness and, in the light of its 
own earlier and those of the 
consultant, accepted. the recommenda- 


doubts 


tion that there be no review. That was 
that. (So far, this was 


all a relatively 
normal procedure and one that is prob- 
ably quite proper. The final. decision 
might still be wrong but, if so, no one 
knows a more workable way to be so 
carefully and thoughtfully wrong.) The 
alleged mislabeling of a book, however, 
cannot so easily be disposed of. It is a 
matter of at least a literary import, and 
almost incontestibly of. more than that. 
CP asked Scriven to 
printably and more fully on his « 


Professor write 
"xperi- 
ences with and impressions of the book. 


He did. Here is what he wrote: 


One of the minor irritations of the 
browser in bookstores is the extent 
to which the fashion for misleading 


titles has spread. As à r sult, a book 
with the title Human Nature in War 


may turn out to be a study of the 


diaries of a sublieutenant in the Civil 
War, simply a minute piece of his- 


torical scholarship with no suc h gen- 


es. Re- 
cently we have come across an ex- 
ample of this tenden 
least. the | if not the 
psychological field. It is a book titled 
Existentialist Thinkers and Thought 
with the names Kierkegaard, Heideg- 
ger, Jaspers, Sartre, and Marcel fol- 
lowing this tide on the front of the 
dust jacket and “by Frederick Patka“ 
underneath. This might be construed 


eral impact as its tide promis 


invading at 


philosophic: 


as either an anthology of the writings 
of these people edited by Mr. Patka 
or, perhaps more like as a study ot 
these people by Frederick Patka. It 
turns out be neither of these. The 
book consi partly of an essay by 
Frederick Patka on certain general 


F 


problems of philosophy, connected 
with existentialism, plus five essays 
by five quite different authors, one 
on each of the named existentialis 


Either the other authors should. get 
their names on the cover along with 
Mr. Patka's, or none of them should, 
in which case certainly the names of 
the specific c 


istentialists should not 
occur there since this suggests very 
strongly that they 


are represented by 
their 


work within the covers, 
This kind of problem is like the prob- 
lem of giving 


own 


acknowledgements for 
assistance on published research work: 
a little thought about the morality of 
misrepresentation in the field of pub- 
lications is required when other peo- 
ples. reputations are involved, 


V V Har does CP do about 


velopment?) Start by 
books? 


such a de- 
anning or burning 
Or punishing publishers? Cer- 
tainly not. But it does seem appropriate 
and maybe even worthwhile for CP to 
do what it has just done, Tt 
and encourage talk both the se- 
mantics and the proprieti titles, 
CP thinks it has held steadfastly to the 
position that. books 
lished and revie 


should talk 
about 


s of 


are written, pub- 
wed by people 


ka and that 
all this is done for 


people. The 


rocesses jn- 


other 
communicative 
volved allow 


freedom, 


complex 


extensive but not limitless 


great but nor 


» f wayward idio- 

SVhcrac i Te a 1 

s e a There are restraints, Writing 

itse KE ire " Y 
requires great contro]. contain- 

ment, harnessing, if it ds te be anor 

than E 


Narrowly nag issistic self-expy 
es. 
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sion. Publishing and reviewing involve 
other restraints and containments. 

And external realities demand of 
freedom mostly that it make peace 
with prevailing standards of intelligi- 
bility, of politeness, occasionally of 
elegance. Sometimes questions of pro- 
priety also arise. The latter are more 


likely to occur in titles than in 
Experiencing 
Eugene T. Gendlin 


paragraphs, more likely in advertising 
than in reviewing. When they arise in 
connection with books in which CP's 
readers have an interest, the departures 
from propriety should themselves be 
clarified, as they occasionally have 
been (CP, June 1962, 6, 246), and as 
now. 


—F, H: $: 


and Talking 


Experiencing and the Creation of Meaning: A Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical Approach to the Subjective. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 


1962. Pp. v + 302. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Jurius LAFFAL 


The author, Eugene Gendlin, received 
his academic training at the University 
of Chicago under Carl Rogers, who has 
had a profound influence on his think- 
ing. He received his PhD in 1958 but 
long before that began training under 
Rogers as a psychotherapist and re- 
search worker at Chicago’s Counseling 
Center. Since 1958 he has been Re- 
search Co-ordinator of the Psychother- 
apy Research Group, Wisconsin Psy- 
chiatric Institute, University of Wiscon- 
sin. The reviewer, Julius Laffal, received 
his PhD in clinical psychology from the 
University of Iowa in 1951 and since 
then, except for a year in research in 
the Department of Psychiatry at Yale, 
has been with the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Presently he is Director of Re- 
search, Psychology Service, at the VA 
Hospital at West Haven, Connecticut 
and also as Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry at Yale. His research in- 
terests, as his publications indicate, in- 
clude the bsychology of language with 
a special concern for linguistic trans- 
actions in psychotherapy, and for the 


language distortions of schizophrenic 
patients. 


HIS BOOK, by a student of Carl 


Rogers, is an effort to provide a 
Philosophical foundation for a client- 
centered approach to 


psychological 
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problems and psychological research. 
At the same time it secks to make a 
bridge between logical positivism which 
stresses operational definition and ob- 
jectivity, 
which 


and existential approaches 
stress the of the 
subjective experience. Although Gend- 
lin maintains that he differs with Rogers 
on the nature of experience, his book 


importance 


may be seen as an outcome of Roger's 
expressed that “most urgently 
needed of all is a method whereby we 
might give operational definition to the 
construct experience in our theory." 
As Gendlin sees his task, it is to “make 
direct reference to experiencing possible 
for | 
tion, 
positivistic, behavioral, 
methodology." (p. 229). 


view 


chology, by means of an addi- 
ather of 
operational 


than any alteration, 


The problem dealt with in this book 


will familiar to who have 
struggled with the nature of meaning, 
symbolization and that is, 


how to work validly with and speak 


be those 


language: 


directly of what is infinite in complex- 
ity, completely subjective, and ineffable 
—the feelingful experiencing of 
individual. Much of Gendlin's book is 


the 


an assertion and re-assertion of the pri- 
macy and superordinate importance of 
the felt experience as against concep- 
tualizations of this experience in our 
efforts to know man and to know the 
world. In this respect he is solidly in 


the existentialist camp. The source of 
all knowledge is the felt, immediate 
experience. More to the point for the 
psychotherapist, this felt experience is 
also the central feature of the psycho- 
therapeutic process. Gendlin promises, 


and in the end says he has achieved, 
new methods capable of referring di- 
rectly to the felt. experience and dif- 
ferent from the usual operational 
methods which are incapable of dealing 


directly with this experience. 


G: 


sition regarding meaning: one type of 


DLIN starts with a dualistic po- 


meaning is contained in relations of 
symbols to each other and to experi- 
ences, and one type is contained in the 
subjective or felt experiencing itself. 
The felt experiencing is the primary 
meaning, One is reminded of the well 
known triangle of meaning put forward 
by Ogden and Richards in The Mean- 
ing of Meaning, in which word, act of 
reference, and object make the three 
points; and also of Morris’ 


nap's divi 


s and Car- 


ion of the science of signs 
into syntactics (relations of symbols to 
each other), of 
to pragmatics 
(relations speakers). 
What is overlooked | in 
schemes is that relations between. sym- 
bols and things (or events c 4 
ences) 


semantics 
objects) 
of s 


(relations 
and 
mbols to 


symbols 


easily these 


oY experi- 
be independent of 
speakers, since the locus of all meaning 
relations lies within speakers. "This er- 
ror is fostered by the fact that 1 
has a super-individual, commun 
ity which lends it an 
Gendlin 


cannot 


anguage 
al qual- 
autonomous air. 
has thus somewhat simplified 
matters by treating symbols as if they 
were or could be independent of the 
experiencing of the individual. N 


à ever- 
theless, in a 


manner of speaking there 
are on the one side our felt expe 


riences, 
and on another our 


symbolizations or 
conceptualizations of the 


Whereas felt is infinitely 
complicated, conceptualization : 
tive, partial and arbitr 
thing is the felt e 
conceptualization— 
psychologist. wants 


, ese. experiences, 
experience 
is selec- 
ary. The crucial 
xperience—not the 
and this is what the 


i to study and work 
with. How may he de i 


it rather 


i 1 al directly with 
b than with conceptualizations? 
ne way of dealing with the sub- 


EUGENE T. GENDLIN 


jective experiencing or the felt mean- 
ing is by direct reference. Thus, in 
psychotherapy, the client says, “this 
feeling is sure strong, but I don't know 
what it is yet.” This is a pointing to, 
rather than a conceptualization of, an 
Gendlin offers 
an example of how this method of di- 
rect feeling 
is used in research. Counselors, alert to 
the distinction between immediate feel- 
ingful experience and conceptualiza- 
tion, rate the productions of clients in 


ongoing feeling proce: 


reference to experienced 


this respect. The patient who exclaims 
“I hate you!” experiences his feelings 
more directly than the patient who 
says, "I have this feeling of hate and 
its for you.” Another approach to ex- 
perienced feelings is to have the client 
do a Q-sort in which he must respond 
to statements describing experiences 
which are not conceptualized, such as, 
“I felt something intensely but I didn't 
know what it wa 


Counselor ratings 
or client self-ratings referring to feel- 
ingful experiences may be correlated 
with responses on other tasks, such as 
TAT or Rorschach. 

Of such ratings, Gendlin says that 
they are the beginnings of research di- 
rectly measuring experiencing as dis- 
tinct from conceptualization. In effect 
he proposes that we use the limited 
means available (essentially, pointing or 
referring to rather than talking about 
as a first step toward bringing felt ex- 


perience into research. Once the felt 
experience has been identified by this 
method of direct reference, it may then 
be related experimentally or correla- 
tionally to other operationally defined 
variables. Instead. of limiting what we 
deal with by conceptualizing and nam- 


ing, we will attempt to work with the 
undefined. experience by simply point- 
ing to it when it is there. For, **Ex- 
periencing’ refers to something directly 
observable by the individual and ob- 
servable by others indirectly in his 
expression of such direct observation. 
It is something present, although it is 
chiefly felt rather than known" (p. 
242). 


d PROPOSAL to introduce an un- 
definable something (felt experience) 
as a central variable in psychological 
research and understanding in lieu of 
operationally 
certainly c 


variables will 
sh against a thick wall of 
scepticism. Nor is Gendlin's palliative 
convincing: “However, terms defined 
by direct reference to experiencing need 
not obviate other terms defined by ex- 
ternal observatior 


defined 


Of course, even if 


the same word be used, terms defined 
in these different 
sily can, be refully distinguished” 
(p. 268). This has overtones of a 
semantic bedlam in which meaning 1 
and meaning 2 will constantly be get- 
ting mixed up. The undefinable felt 
experience may also serve something 
like an island of safety for those re 
searchers who require a sacrosanct un- 
knowable, although Gendlin has cer- 
tainly been careful to offer 
not as a 


ways must, and 


his view 


substitute for a 
approach but as a necc 


ment. 

Nevertheless, when Gendlin's illustra- 
tions of research strategy are examined, 
it appears that there is nothing very 
controversial in his methodology. Thus 
although the felt 


experience is the 
thing being rated by counselors, 
at which the client self-ratii 


and 
1g ds getting, 
standard questions. of reliability and 
validity may be raised and 


answered 
about the procedures, and 


the proced- 
ures themselves are operation 
fined approaches to the felt 
This is how one would go 


ally de- 
experience. 
about study- 


ing "anxiety". or “hostility” or a host 
of other variables which we know in 
an intuitive way. 

The organization of Gendlin’s book 
is somewhat unusual. The introduction 
and the final chapter are directed to- 
ward the | 


vchologist. The intervening 
chapters are directed toward the 
philosophic reader. As a whole the 
book seems unduly abstract and lacking 
in good illustrative. material, especially 
for a work on the felt experience, It 
does, however, make an important 
point and this reader looks forward to 
the unfolding of its ideas in the re- 
search of Gendlin and his associates. 


Look Who's Talking 


Eric Berne 


Transactional Analysis in Psycho- 
therapy: A Systematic Individual 
and Social Psychiatry. New York: 
Grove Press, 1961, Pp. 270. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Gkogck A. Ken Y 


The author, Eric. Berne, is a physician 
who was former Y a consultant in psy- 
chiatry to the Surgeon General U. S. 
Army and who is now both a Lectur 
at the University of California Medical 
School and Chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco Social Psychiatry Seminars. The 
reviewer is George. A, Kelly who has 
been almost cverywhere, has done al- 
most everything and is well known to 
almost everybody. He first appeared 
in CP as an author, when his two vol- 
ume book The Psychology of Personal 
Constructs was reviewed. He has ap- 
peared often since as a reviewer, If 
CP's editor has anything to do 


he will appear again, 
ad not made 


I commitment to CP 


have been 


with it, 


THE reviewer h a prior 


this book would 
after 
had 


ave been a 


laid aside 
and introduction 
That would h 
turned 


the preface 
been scanned, 


pity. As jf 


Out. every Was, 


word read 
D ospite. of the author's off-beat w 
; ay 
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of expressing himself he has come up 
with a delightful book about live per- 
sons caught up in the act of being 
themselves. Most. psychiatrists, perhaps 
more keenly aware than he of what 


their profession expects of them, would 


have ground out a discourse about 
case histories, psychodynamics, or— 
nowadays—even such things as inter- 


vening variables, Yet with a bright- 
eyed Gallic sensitivity to what is child- 
like and what is tragic in our daily 
conversational exchanges, this man has 
contrived to produce a lucid paper- 
back manual for group psychothera- 
pists. Readers who insist that a book 
which is simple must also be trivial 
can save $3.95 by not buying this one. 

The volume’s title notwithstanding, 
transactional analysis is only one 


phase 
of the therapeutic program the 


author 
describes, and, at that, perhaps not the 
most important one. He starts off with 
structural analysis. There is a sense in 
which each of us speaks with the voices 
of three selves, There is my Adult self 
—apitalized because it is used as a 
proper noun—I, my Adult. Then, 
sometimes, it is I. my Child self, or 
what I retain of him, who speaks. 
Sometimes it is neither, for I am not 
altogether a uniqi 
Was a 


being cither as I 


a child or as I pretend to be 
as an adult, but I am also my Parent. 
IfI say to myself, as I sometimes do, 
“I cannot understand why I do such 
irrational things,” I am probably iden- 
Ufying, at the moment, with myself as 
the Adult I, yet E, in the sense that I 
am still a certain child—just as I have 
always been—volunteered the deeds I 
momentarily regard as puzzling. If I 
Say to myself, "Come You 
oughtn't to do such things,” it may be 
I, my Parent, who is sounding off. And 
if T say to myself, "E am fully aware of 
the futility of such acts,” it may be I, 
the Adult, standing up to my two other 
selves—the Child who reached for what 
he wanted, and the p 
prove: 


now! 


arent who disap- 
s of such goings-on, 


Niens one keeps the 


in the hands of his Adult, 
both Parent and Child have 
to contribute to the full life 


not be decommissioned. Th 
in Berne’ 


initiative 
although 
something 
and should 
€ first step 
$ psychotherapy program is to 
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help the person analyze his structure so 
that he is in no doubt about which of 
his says what. This structural 
analysis has, in fact, three ad interim 
functions; to decontaminate the Adult 
of Child and Parent mannerisms, to de- 
fine boundaries between the three, and 
to stabilize the situation so that the 
Adult maintain a 
social control. 


selves 


can minimum of 


Now comes the next step— transac- 
tional analysis—but before we get in- 
volved with that perhaps we should s; 
that what Berne Child, 
Adult, and Parent are not equivalents 


of Id, Ego, and Super-Ego, but are all 


describes as 


three ego states. Besides, they are not 
intended as psychodynamic abstractions, 
for the term, Child refers not to w hat 
may be childish in one's personality but 
to what he actually was as a child and 
still is. His Parent, similarly, refers to 
what his parent actually was and what 
there is of that particular parent that 
sticks with him. The terms refer to 
particulars, not to generalities labeled 
as traits. 

Things begin to get interesting in 
Berne’s groups when the participants 
start to realize whose Child is talking 
to whose Parent, and when they can 
tell the moment a person shifts 
initiative to one of other 
During this phase the therapist 
not necessarily confine his participation 
to that of his Adult. In advanced trans- 
actions y invoke his own Child 
and invite a Child-to-Child interplay 
between himself and another member 
of the group. 


the 


his selv 


does 


he ma 


It is at this stage that p: 
begin to understand 
involved in their 


ticipants 


which selves are 


long-term relations 
with others. An interpersonal. relation- 
ship based entirely on transactions be- 
tween one person's Child and another's 
Adult is not likely to last indefinitely, 
unless, I suppose, the Child is a pa- 
tient and the Adult, if adult he is, is a 
well-paid therapist. Transactions can 
get crossed, too. For example, one per- 
Adult address 


but 


another 
addre: 


son's 
Adult sed 
from the other's. Parent to his Child. 
This does not make for a comfortable 
relationship at any age. 


may 


get a response 


But if transactional analysis is in- 


teresting, then the fun really starts 


D a  ———SS 


when games analysis gets underway. 
Games such as Wooden Leg, Run in 
My Stocking, Let's You and Him Fight, 
PTA, Ain't It Awful. Yes... But, and 
Rapo ("Whaddya mean, I seduced 
you!) are widely played and group 
psychotherapy nails them for what they 
are. 

Finally, there is script analysis and 


relationship analysis, Scripts are made 


up of sequences of scenes and the per- 
son with the script acts as his own cast- 
ing director. The show goes on the road 
with repeated. performances, although 
box office receipts are not always en- 
Husbands who don't 


couraging. play 


their parts according to the script are 


likely to be dismissed from the cast. So 


are wives. Group psychotherapy, if suc- 


sful, helps one abandon a bad script 


( 


and improve his repertory. 

This book is important not only be- 
cause it has something to say, but also 
because. group psychotherapy is prob- 
ably the only form of intensive treat- 
ment that is economically practical for 
society's large-scale mental health ef- 
forts. Systematic. approaches to group 
psychotherapy have been slow in devel- 
oping. But Berne has devised a way of 
programming group efforts that makes 
a lot of sense. 

A concluding note to the 


prospective 
reader: It would be 


a good idea to 
have an unabridged dictionary h 
when reading this book, In spite € 
ability to state the 


andy 
f his 
mple case, the 
author goes on a word binge every now 
and then. And when he doe 
up with some whoppers, 


s he comes 


wW 


It must be admitted that the 


3 ? aspects 
of behaviour which experimental psy- 
chologists have so far been able to 


subject to rigorous methods of study 


have frequently appeared trivial, espe- 
cially when contrasted with the Spec- 
tacular findings which bsychoanalysts 
have claimed with methods which a 
less scientifically sound. The conclusion 
ts tempting that what is true in psychol- 


ogy is not interesting, and 


d 3 i what is 
interesting is not true! 


—A. H. IrirrE 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Howanp H. KENDLER. 
New York University 
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Indiana University. 
Medical Center 

C. B. FEnsTER 
University of. Maryland 


Joun PauL Brapy 
Indiana University. 
Medical Center 


ACC 


34 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK 1, NEW 


BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 


This new hook. the first introductory text in the Century Psychol- 
ogy Series. presents an integrated treatment of basic psychologi- 
cal principles. with emphasis on the scientific approach to the 
study of behavior. The core of the book examines the principles 
of sensation, conditioning. perception and motivation. These proc- 
esses are then viewed as they interact in learning and forgetting. 
verbal behavior and problem-solving. frustration and conflict. As- 
pects of personality and social behavior 


as well as applied psy- 


chology. such as psychological testing. human engineering. auto- 
mated learning and vocational guidance are also dealt with. 


A Study Guide and an. Examination Manual will be available. 


768 pages. illustrated, $7.50 ( tent.) 


To be published this month. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


The authors of this outstanding new text provide students of 
human behavior with an integrated presentation of the biological. 
psychological and social determinants of human behavior. Be- 
ginning with an account of the biological processes which eovern 
human behavior. the book continues to define the social and 
psychological principles and develops the various factors which 
influence the individual's action in his cultural, 
fessional environment. Emphasizing objective 
student is encouraged to concentrate on individual traits of be- 
havior and their relation to the environment which helps shape 
the pattern of adult behavior. Thus. the hook offer 

valuable framework for the collection and 
servational data. The material in the 
tested with students of the Inc 
References are to the late 


social and. pro- 
observation. the 


an eminently 
interpretation of ob- 
hook has heen thoroughly 
liana University Medical Schooi. 
st research. findings in the field, 


380 pages. $5.95 ( tent.) 
To be published this month. 


APPLETON - CENTURY - CROF 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


YORK 
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To Be or Not to Be Patient 


Bernard M. Kramer. Foreword by Milton Greenblatt 


Day Hospital: A Study of Partial Hospitalization in Psychiatry. New York: 


Grune & Stratton, 1962. Pp. vi + 103. 


Rose Laub Coser 


Life in the Ward. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State University Press, 


1962. Pp. vii + 182. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Juria S. Brown 


Dr. Kramer, author of the first volume, 
received his 1950 PhD degree from 
Harvard University and for several 
years worked as a social psychologist 
for the New York State Mental Health 
Commission, the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, and the Boston Evening 
Clinic. In 1960 he went to Tufts Uni- 
versity School of Medicine where pres- 
ently he holds the position of Assistant 
Professor of Preventive Medicine (So- 
cial Psychology). Dr. Coser, who wrote 
the second book, was educated as a 
Sociologist at Columbia Uniz sity, re- 
ceiving her PhD there in 1957. Since 
1959 she has been Associate Sociologist 
at the McLean Hospital in Massachu- 
sells, and since 1961, Research Associ- 
ate at the Harvard Medical School. 
The reviewer, Julia S. Brown. received 
her PhD in sociology from Yale Uni- 
versity. She has held appointments at 
the University of Florida as Research 
Associate in the Colle sc of Medicine 
and Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology. Currently, she is 
Assistant Professor (Medical Sociology) 
in the Department of Psychiatry of the 
University of Oregon Medical School 


and is engaged in research in social in- 
teraction in the psychiatric 


ward, 


les two books reflect a recent 
tendency to regard 


illness not sim- 
ply as a biological or biochemical proc- 


ess, but as a complex form of human 
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behavior profoundly affected by all 
manner of environmental factors. This 
viewpoint has provided much of the 
impetus behind the c 


rrent increase in 
studies of the sociopsychological milieu 
of the sick individual. Some investiga- 
tors, postulating the centrality of the 
therapist-patient relationship, have ana- 
lyzed its nature and its effect on the 
course of the patients illness and re- 
covery. Others have tended to 
mize the importance of this specific 
dyadic relationship and have explored 
other aspects of the so 


mini- 


l setting, par- 
ticularly the organization and structure 
of the hospital community. Dr. Kramer 
and Dr. Coser may both be counted 
among this latter number. 

Thus, Dr. Kramer in Day Hospital 
describes the structural form of an ex- 
perimental facility introduced by the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center to 
demonstrate the feasibility of a new 
conception concerning the treatment of 
the mentally ill. This concept has it 
that an emotionally disturbed individ- 
ual may be adequately treated, even 
while continuing his residency at home, 
if he commutes to the hospital for lim- 
ited daily periods to receive various 
forms of therapy. 

Kramers major aim in providing 
an overview of this pioneering service 
is to make possible some evaluation of 
its therapeutic effectiveness. His report 
is based on observations, on interviews 
with staf and patients, and on statis- 


tical analyses of patient records. From 
these data, he provides desc riptions of 
the physical plant of the hospital, its 
activities program, basic philosophical 
orientation, organizational structure, per- 
sonnel and patient population. The lat- 
ter group is characterized by means of 
distributions according to age, sex, 
marital status, education, occupation, 
diagnosis, length of stay, number of 
previous admissions, disposition at dis- 
charge, and form of treatment. 

These distributions reveal that pa- 
tients representing many diagnostic cat- 
egories and many degrees of illness were 
indeed treated in the day hospital over 
a three-year period. They also reveal 
that long term cases, persons with psy- 
and 


chopathie disturbances, 


persons 


with strong suicidal tendencies were in- 


frequently admitted. Furthermore, fewer 
men than women, fewer married than 


single individuals, fewer aged than 


young persons, and fewer lower- and 
upper- than middle-class members ap- 
plied for admission. 

Noting these differences, Kramer ar- 
the unwarranted 
conclusion that the day hospital is well 


equipped to serve those categories of 


rives at somewhat 


mentally ill persons that it in fact han- 
dled, but less well equipped to deal 
with the various types that were rarely 
treated. Indirectly, he implies that cases 
infrequently seen in the day hospital, 
whether because of administrative selec- 
tivity or failure to apply, can be treated 
more adequately by the conventional in- 
patient unit. Since no comparative sta- 
tistics are presented, there is room to 
the 
nt cat- 


question the basic assumption that 
frequency with which given patie 
egories occur in the case load of 
ice is a function of that se. 


as 


rvice's ability 
to deal with them therapeutically, 
There are some data to support 


t the 
claim that the case 


s actually seen were 
adequately treated. It is 


pointed out 
that 62% of the patients were 


t hospital- 
ized 4 months or Jess 


and that 77% 
of the patients were discharged to the 
community. It is also Stated, though 
here again comparative st j 


€ atistics are not 
given, that 


respects the day 
differ significantly 
Psychiatric ward. 


in these 
hospital does not 


from the inpatient I 


In summary, the main conclusion of 


this study is that day care is not merely 
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L] VIGILANCE: A Symposium 
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ast, seven vol ume 


anced under- 
hology with a 
information about 
in psychology. The approach 
clinical. The authors provide 

al and contemporary view- 
al framework within which 


1 engi- 
nervous system but lacking 
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an adjunct to a basic inpatient service, 
but is an adequate substitute for full 
time hospitalization for a wide range 
of patients. Kramer with the 
sanguine view that the day hospital 
"may well become the major primary 
psychiatric facility of the future.” It 
is unfortunate that this 
based, in Kramers 
"rough clinical judgment" rather than 
on "careful biostatistical investigations 
utilizing the cohort method with ade- 
quate comparison groups and long term 


closes 


conclusion is 


own words, on 


G 


follow-up.” 

Without a controlled study, the im- 
portant question of the relative effec- 
tiveness of day care and full-time 
care remains unanswered. Scientifically. 
therefore, the monograph is disappoint- 
ing. On the other hand, Kramer's study 
may prove useful as a guide to admin- 


istrators and community mental health 
worke 


s searching for economical and 
effective ways of providing therapeutic 
care for large numbers of emotionally 
disturbed persons. 


s Dr. Kramer attempts to 
se the overall therapeutic value 
of a new kind of hospital, Dr. Rose 
Coser in Life in the Ward seeks to pro- 
vide insight into the social and. psycho- 
logical effects of hospitalization on pa- 
tients in a conventional ward. Although 
she is the sociologist, and. Kramer the 
social psychologist, Cosers book has 
many more psychological implications 
than does Day Hospital, which fits more 
closely the stereotype of a sociological 
survey, In 


several additional respects, 
the two books differ markedly. Thus, 
Coser's primary concern. is with gen- 
eral processes and patterns of behavior 
rather than with the unique character- 
istics of a specific hospital. Her orien- 
tation is theoreti 
sted 


al and scientific, in- 
t ad of historical and clinical as is 
Kramer's, Finally, her research was car- 
ried out on the medical and surgical 
wards of Mount Hermon, a 
hospital. rather than in 
facility. 

The data for her study consist of 
observations of patient and staff be- 
havior, plus the responses obtained in 
mterviews administered to 19 
and nurses 


general 


a psychiatric 


doctors 
and 51 male and 


patients at the time of discharge, 
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female 
Using 


these data, an attempt is made to de- 
lineate the process by which the newly 
admitted patient first. adjusts to. the 
hospital setting and later readjusts his 
behavior for life outside the hospital 
In this analysis. has 
adopted a functionalist approach. She 
examines both the formal and informal 
structure of the hospital and notes both 
the common and differentiating behav- 
ior patterns and values of people in the 


ward. Coser 


various staff categories. She places par- 
the factors. induc- 


ticular emphasis on 
ing or mitigating stress among interns, 
nurses, residents, and senior staff mem- 
bers, and indicates the effect on pa- 
tient care and on the patient's role of 
the interaction among these groups. 
From the research it becomes appar- 
ent that the patient's role is defined in 
quite different ways by the several staff 
groups. As a consequence, patients ful- 


fill their roles in various ways. Two of 
these, termed “primary” and “instru- 
mental” by Coser, are selected as major 
types of adjustment to the hospital en- 
vironment. dif- 


ferentiated according to the patient's 


These two types are 


responses to certain questions, 


Cga, 
whether a “good” patient should be 
submissive or autonomous; whether the 
hospital and the doctor should offer the 
patient solace or competent technical 
care; whether the patient mis 
cific 


s spe- 
bodily comforts more than he 
does friends and activities; whether he 
anticipates discharge in order to secure 
creature comforts or to engage in social 
relationships and activities. In each in- 
stance, patients with a “primary” orien- 
tation tend to choose the former of 
the two alternatives, whereas patients 
with an "instrumental" orientation tend 
to choose the latter. Coser judges the 
primary orientation to be a better ad- 
jusunent to actual hospital life, but the 
instrumental. orientation more adaptive 
for the resumption of the non-sick role. 

To types of 
adjustment. four variables are consid- 


account for these two 


ered: age; number of previous hospital- 


izations. type of therapy {whether 
surgical or medical,, and structural dif- 
ferences between the wards. Older in- 


dividuals. 


patients with a 
previous admissions. 
dergoing 


history of 


and persons un- 
therapy tend to 


exhibit a primary orientation more fre- 


medical 


admissions, and patients undergoing 


surgery. 


Patients assigned to the surgi- 
cal ward tend to be more 
tially” oriented 


instrumen- 
than the 
medical ward. This tendency Coser ex- 
plains on the grounds that the surgical 


nurse is more independent than the 


patients in 


medical nurse, and that independent 
nurses make for independent patients. 
The difference in nurse role is in turn 
attributed to differences in the social 
structure of the two wards. 

In view of the small number of pa- 
further 


needed to validate these findings. Were 


tients interviewed, research is 
such research performed, it might. be 
fruitful to direct attention to the gen- 
eral problem of ways in which differ- 
ences in adjustment to the patient role 
quently than first 


younger persons, 


affect the healing process. Thus, do pa- 


tients with a "primary" orientation tend 
to recuperate more or less speedily, and 
suffer more or fewer relapses and com- 
plications than do patients with an 
instrumental orientation? Again, how 
does the patient's role vary as a func- 
tion of whether the setting is a home, 
a private hospital room, nursing home, 
or day hospital of the sort described 
by Kramer? Ifow do 
relate in turn to the rate and steadiness 
illne 


these variations 


of recovery from 


A few critical comments might. be 
added. First, the author tends to group 
all nurses together, ignoring the divisive 
and integrating factors at work within 
the nursing hierarchy itself. Second, her 
analysis of the conflicting. nursc-intern 


relationship is essentially a recapitula- 
tion of views previously expressed by 
such writers as Caudill and Stanton 
and Schwartz. Third, her treatment. of 
"structural 


aspects" proves somewhat 
disappointing. For example, there is 
no obvious relevance of Henry's “pine- 
tree, oak-tree” typology to an explana- 
tion of the greater independence of the 
surgical as against the medical nurse. 
Alternative interpretations of the sur- 
gical nurse's initiative might be sought 
in the nurse-physician ratio, 


the 
fact that on the surgical w 


1 ard the chief 
resident alone enjoys authority, while 
nurses and minor medic: 


or in 


al staff are rele- 
gated to the same plateau of prestige. 
Finally, Life in the Ward lacks inte- 


gration. Perhaps this comes 


about be- 


cause Coser has already published. sev- 


ral articles from the same source ma- 


terial, This volume, then, becomes more 
than a 


a collection of these es 


single, tightly conceived piece of work. 

These criticisms are minor. The book 
is very readable and stimulating. It 
should prove highly useful to health 
workers concerned with providing a 
supportive milieu. without also. produc- 
ing “hospitalitis.” It also belongs in the 
lib 


ter 


ry of the behavioral scientist in- 


sted in 


bureaucratie organizations 


in general, or in the medical setting 


in particular. An excellent list of refer- 
ences pertinent to medical sociology is 


an added bonus. 


On Children, 
With Love 


R. Hawkes and Damaris 


Glenn 
Pease 


Behavior and Development from 5 
to 12. New York: Harper, 1962. 
Pp. vii + 375. 


Reviewed by PAULINE S. Sears 


Both authors received PhD's from Cor- 
nell University and both now work in 
the Department of Child Development 
at Lowa State University at Ames, where 
Hawkes is Head of the Department and 
Pease is Professor. Pauline 
Sears, the reviewer, received an under- 
graduate degree from Stanford, and 
now has two PhD's from Yale, one a 
symbol of her academic achievement, 
the other a husband named Robert. She 
now is Associate Professor in the School 
of Education at Stanford and is deeply 
involved in research in child develop- 
ment, with particular present concer 
for cognitive development as it is af- 
fected by adult-child interaction. 


Associate 


jes small and warm hearted book 
on development in the middle child- 
hood years is guaranteed to leave onc 


with a sympathetic appreciation of chil- 


dren during these ages. The authors’ 
purpose is to present the growth and 
development of children, during their 
in their natural habitat. 
The readers will probably be parents 


school years. 
and teachers in training. 

The two authors, who are well known 
researchers and child developmenters 
State Colleg 


types of sources, of wide 


from Iowa . have drawn 


from many 


variety, to illustrate the points made. 


The reference lists are modern and in- 


teresting; but they also include some 
material from the 19th century and 
refer to sources from anthropology, clin- 
ical se materials, and literature as 


well as the more usual research studies 
in child development. In fact, the name 
index is impressive in its breadth. Most 
of the outstanding names in child de- 
velopment literature are there, and a 
good which 
standard. Among the latter are Jennifer 
Owsley 11), Booth Tarkington, 
and H. L. Mencken. One can read 
peaceably through this book, finding co- 
herence in the point of view expre 


many others are not so 


sed. 
and an absence of alarming contro- 
ve 


y. There is an implicit point of 
view that the child flowers best in a 
warm and permissive atmosphere; it is 
love that makes the world go round: 
and that "the adult who attempts to 
help a child enjoy freedom and accept 
responsibility is truly 
286). 


guiding" (page 

The book gives the impression. of 
simplicity. The sentences are short, and 
large concepts may be handled in a 
short space. There is, however, the dis- 
advantage that it hardly gives sufficient 
time or provocation for the reader to 
appreciate what the consequences of 
these concepts are. Facts are given with 
little evaluation and only rare descrip- 
tion of the methodology by which the 
facts were obt 


ned. Freud is taken care 
of in a couple of pages, and need theo- 
ries disposed of in a paragraph. Brim’s 
theory of social roles is briefly reviewed. 


and a series of summary statements re- 
garding the growth of personality are 
arrived at. While the authors state that 
these are possibly oversimplified st 


ate- 
ments, the reviewer would question 
whether they are not at such an ab- 
stract level, and so little tied into 


the theories of personality development 


which have been so briefly cited pre- 
viously, that they will have little or 
no meaning to the reader except as a 
good source for multiple choice exami- 
nation questions. For example: “Devel- 
opment is markedly affected by people.” 
“Development is markedly affected by 


situations” (page 112). 


j and parents do not gener- 
ally become active producers of re- 
search in the field of child development. 
‘evertheles 


. most college students are 
to appreciate some of the 
problems involved in the research lead- 


competent 


ing to adequate understanding about 
child development. It seems unfair to 


deprive them of knowledge about the 
controv 


sies which have existed in the 
field, and some of the historical devel- 
opments which have had an impact on 
more recent thinking. In this book, the 
thinking is pretty much done for the 
student; little active cerebration is re- 
quired of him, There is no appeal to 
the prospective teacher as one who can 
form hypotheses about behavior, or who 
can carry out innovative types of ap- 
proaches to children. There seems little 
room for inquiry or discovery. 


One wonders if teachers trained to 
the kind of approach represented by 
this book can show the flexibility in 


adaptation of teaching methods that the 
times demand. More likely, it seems. 
is that they will adopt passively the 
values expressed here as to qualitie 


s of 
desirable parents, and desirable 


school 
procedures, without any very effective 
why they are adopting 
these values. Too many 


analysis as to 
teachers find it 
explain clearly 


groups on 


beyond their powers to 
to parents or pressure 


the 
schools as to why 


they are doing the 
Criticism of their 
ods leads them to 


things they are. meth 
defensive re; 


actions. 
angry or self-abnegating, rather than to 


open-minded evaluation of evidence, If 
soft-headod, 
generalities 
With little under 
generalities 
the 
Pervasive as 


they are accused. of being 
they are only able to quote 
from research studies, 
standing of how 
arrived at or 
sound and 
where it 


the were 
where evidence is 


i A compared to 
is skinipy. 


=. : 
Psychologists May wish to 


"m. friendly, 
reading for 


use this 


non-threat- 
Parents and 


volume as a wg 


ening 


prosper 
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tive teachers. These readers will get 
from the book a broad, and on the whole, 
sound knowledge of the body of lit- 
erature applying to child development 
in the middle childhood years. They 
probably will not get much stimulus to 
question their own assumptions or to 
extend the boundaries of our knowledge 
in child development. 


Platitudes for Peace? 


Quincy Wright, William M. Evan 
and Morton Deutsch (Eds.| 


Preventing World War III: Some 
Proposals. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1962. Pp. 460. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Leonarn W, Doon 


The team of three editors includes a 
political scientist, Quincy Wright, a so- 
ciologist, William Evan, and a social 
psychologist, Morton Deutsch. Wright, 
now in the University of Virigina’s De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, has been 
studying war and peace before and 
since his 1942 A Study of War. Evan 
and Deutsch are both working presently 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Deutsch, at least, works overtime, for 
he is one of CP's consultants. The re- 
viewer, Leonard Doob, is the well 
known social psychologist who after re- 
ceiving a Harvard PhD soon decamped 
to Yale, where he has been, mostly, 
since 1934. His books include Public 
Opinion and Propoganda (1948), So- 
cial Psychology: An Analysis of Human 
Behavior (1952), Becoming More Civil- 
ized (1960) and, most recently, Com- 


munication in Africa (CP, Oct. 1962, y 
377[). | 


"es BOOK is on the side of the 

angels, and sincerity oozes out of 
virtually every Paragraph written by the 
25 contributors and the 


three editors, 
A timid reviewer like me 


> consequently, 
hesitates to speak up and utter a harsh 
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word against it. Better, it would seem, 
to repress the conviction that any rea- 
sonably well informed social scientist 
has virtually nothing to learn from its 
pages which has not been more felicit- 
ously communicated in the press, from 
the pulpit, and even over television. Be 
objective, I say; don't tell them that 
Bertrand Russell is repeating what he 
has already said many times; that David 
Riesman is not as cute and as enter- 
taining as he tries to be; or that Talcott 
Parsons uses big, big learned expressions 


such as “bipolarization of the world 
, 


community," "Cuius regio, cius reli- 
gion,” and “the pluralistic structure of 
interests.” 

What, then, can I write? I dare not 
be matter-of-fact, for Boring’s dictum 
has been blessed by the present Editor 
and passed to reviewers in CP: “Do 
not abstract the book.” I have, never- 
theless, just wasted two hours trying to 
produce an abstract in convenient, tab- 
ular form, not only because I enjoy 
deliberately disobeying these particular 
or any two authorities in a single swoop, 
but also because I consider it my Public 
Duty to give wider currency to the 
modes of avoiding catastrophe disclosed 
by the scholarly contributors. My pro- 
cedure was simple: I have listed at the 
head of the columns the academic fields 
out of which the contributors come, and 
in the rows the principal ways of avoid- 
ing war which they advocate. That in- 
genious table, ala 


must be abandoned, 


if only to spare this journal the expense 
of setting it in type: it has 15 columns 
to represent the fields and over 50 rows 
to accommodate the Big Ideas, most 
of which are too specific to be thrown 
into abstract, meaningful categories, 
The labor on the table, though, has 
been fruitful. First, one proposal, that 
of unilateral action, emerges seven 
cogently but a trifle 
self-righteously argues for graduated re- 
duction in tension; Fromm very emo- 
tionally and Fisher (Law) flcetingly for 
unconditional disarmament; Jerome 
D. Frank movingly for nonviolence; 
Daiches (Literature) unconvincingly for 
the 


times. Osgood 


renunciation of nuclear weapons; 
and Riesman satirically and Etzioni (So- 
ciology) analogically for unilaterality in 
general. It is significant that alert, sen- 


sive men from different disciplines in- 


7 å ë ë 80 


dependently focus upon a similar, un- 
popular solution. 

Otherwise the table suggests little or 
no connection between an idea and a 
field of knowledge. Who, for example, 
would propose that the arms race might 
be stopped by having ordinary people 
report to an international inspectorate 
"any evidence of evasion of disarma- 
ment? that has been agreed to by their 
own government? A neurophysiologist, 
a lawyer, a political scientist, an eco- 
nomist, a philosopher, 
None of 
Industrial. Engineering 


a psychologist? 
these, rather a Professor of 
(Seymour Mel- 
man). Or who would argue that “the 
basis of peaceful 
the world," particular 

efficient — international 
A Soviet Professor 
of Applied Physics (G. I. Pokrovsky ). 
The extolling of so many diverse. plans 


coexistence" — is 


"improving y 


through an 


weather service? 


strengthens the conviction that salva- 
tion is not directly obtainable through 
the natural and social sciences, 


Mos Drvrscu, the one editor 


who is a psychologist, struggles publicly 
in a concluding chapter to. summarize 
"a psychological ba for peace." He 
tells us that war is not inevitable, that 


misperceptions can lead to war, that 
these misperceptions have an explana- 
that for 
trust among nations must be promoted. 


tion, and conditions mutual 
But the generalizations which he squeezes 


out of psychology and this volume 
sound banal; for example, "our research 
indicates that mutual trust is most 
likely to occur when people are posi- 
tively oriented to cach other's welfare— 
when each has a stake in the other's 
doing well rather than poorly." But is 
that statement banal, or am I trying 
to demonstrate my own superiority with 
the epithet? The important point is 
not Deutsch vs. me, but a banal fact: 
it would be truly wondrous if any of 
the ideas in this volume, banal or not, 
were utilized to reduce the threat of 
nuclear war. 

As psychologists or social scientists, 
we may not be able to give statesmen 
or ourselves an exact prescription. to 
eliminate evil. Still any suggestion that 
looks as though it might work must be 


greeted with acclaim. For this careless 


fore, the im- 
ally 


and irrational reason, the 


pressionistically derived, jargonis 
pontificated Bright Thoughts and prin- 
ciples of this book dare not be glibly 
dismissed. I end a review at a point 
did not begin it: the 
posium, the product not of science but 


where I sym- 
of scientists in moving anguish, merits 


a deep, second glance. 


Russians Radiate 


A. V. Lebedinskii and Z. N. Nakhil- 
nitskaya 


Vliyanie Ioniziruyushtshikh Isluts- 
henii na Nervnuyu Sistemu (The 
Effects of Ionizing Radiations on 
the Nervous System). Moscow: 
Atomisdat, 1960. Pp. i + 187. 


Reviewed by Exnest Furcurcorr 


At the time this book was written the 
senior author, A. V. Lebedinskii, was a 
corresponding member of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences of the U. 
the Second United Nations Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy in Geneva in 1958 it 
was he who presented the general sum- 
mary survey on the biological effects of 
radiation. CP has no information on 
his collaborator here, Z. N. Nakhilnit- 
skaya. Ernest Furchtgott, the reviewer, 
received his PhD in psychology at 
UCLA in 1950 and both before and 
since then has been teaching experi- 
mental and physiological psychology at 
the University of Tennessee. And, since 
1948, longer than any other American 
psychologist, he has been studying the 
behavioral effects of ionizing radiations. 
His first review of the research in the 
area was published in The Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin in 1956, and a second re- 
press in the same 


view is now in 


journal. 


ne Russians may claim, and with 
T reason, to be the pioneers in studies 
of the effects of ionizing radiations on 
the nervous system and behavior. Al- 
ready around the turn of the century 


Tarchanoyv, E. C. London, Zhukovskii, 
and Goldberg, among others, reported on 
the neural effects of X rays and radium. 
This interest is probably attributable to 
the already dominant position of the 


neurologically oriented physiologists— 
Sechenov, Wedensky, Pavlov, and Bech- 
terev. The neurological orientation in 
physiology is still present and the So- 
viets continue to be in the forefront, 
at least quantitatively, in studies of the 
effects of radiation on the nervous sys- 
tem and behavior. During the last two 
the researchers have 
probably published as many or more 


decades Soviet 
studies in this area than is represented 
by the combined output of all other 
workers. 


The present monograph, whose 
nior author was chief Soviet biological 
spokesman at the Geneva Conferences 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Ene i 
a comprehensive review of Russian re- 
search, It also attempts to cover foreign 


studies, but here its coverage is far from 
complete, Many of the references to the 
latter are based on secondary sources. 
The topics discussed include morpho- 
logical and functional changes in the 
special sens 


("analyzers" in Soviet 
terminology), and in the peripheral, 
central and autonomic nervous systems. 
The authors emphasize that the most 
significant findings in this arca are 
based on the results obtained by con- 
ditioning and clectrophysiological tech- 
niques. 


According to most Soviet researchers 
the nervous 


tem is extremely sen- 
sitive to ionizing radiations. The effects 
are supposedly direct, not vascular, 
manifesting themselves in changes 
arousal and internal 
initial response 


in 
inhibition. The 
involves the reticular 
system and the diencephalic and mesen- 
cephalic autonomic centers. Later corti- 
cal and other central structures are also 
affected. The magnitude and direction 
of the changes, excitation or inhibition, 


depends on the dose and the time after 


radiation. Many of the reported phe- 
nomena are phasic, i.e., initial excita- 
tion is followed by a state of depri 
activity. The effects are treated in 


ssed 
ac- 
cordance with the general principles 
of Pavlovian conditioning theory. The 


authors do acknowledge that the mech- 


anism of the changes has not been 


established as yet, 


The experimental findings are pre- 
sented with no acknowledgments of 
their shortcomings. No attempts are 
made to reconcile conflicting results, 
especially with reference to the large 
differences in minimal effective dose 
which have been reported by different 
investigators. 

Many non-Soviet studies which did 
not produce data fitting the predomi- 
nant hypothesis of high 
sensitivit 


neural radio- 
mentioned or 
the data are misinterpreted. For ex- 
ample, Arnold (1952) in testing reten- 


are either not 


tion of a maze reported that “the radi- 
ation technique and dosages of this 
experiment do not produce significant 
differences in maz 


> learning and re- 
Lebedinskii and = Nakhlinit- 
skaya cite this study as follows (p. 
102 “For instance, it is a fact that 
after head irradiation of rats with doses 
of 300 and 700 (Arnold actually used 
800) r there results i 
number 


tention,” 


an increase in the 
of erroneous trials in running 
and a change in the speed of 
running (W, J. Arnold, 1952)". Such 
omissions and errors, however, 


4 maze 


do not 
detract from the usefulness of the book 
as a record of the Soviet accomplish- 
ments in the area. 


It might be appropriate to mention 
here the recent publication of a br 


ief 
English account and 


; critique of this 
kind of Soviet research. (Grashchenkov, 
1962; Stahl, 1962) 


(Prepared. in the 


fous’, by National Se 


context of activities sup- 
nce Foundation Grant G 
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Light from Analytic Depths 


Irving Bieber, Harvey J. Dain, Paul R. Dince, Marvin G. Drellich, Henry 


G. Grand, Ralph H. Gundlach, Malvina W. Kremer, Alfred H. Rifkin, 
Cornelia B. Wilbur and Toby B. Bieber 


Homosexuality: A Psychoanalytic Study. New York: Basic Books, 1962. 


Pp. vii + 358. $8.50. 


Reviewed by ANtHONY Davips 


All ten authors are located in New York 
and cach is associated with cither the 
New York Medical College, the Post- 
graduate Center for Psychotherapy or 
the New York University School of 
Medicine, All are phys 


cians except 
Gundlach who is a clinical psychologist, 
and Toby Bieber, a social psychologist. 
The reviewer Anthony Davids, received 
his PhD in clinical psychology at Har- 
vard University, then stayed on there 
for a while to work as research asso- 
ciate with H. Murray. In 1955 he 
moved to Brown University, where he 
now is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy. Also he is Chief Psychologist at 
the Bradley Hospital, a residential treat- 
ment center for emotionally disturbed 
children. His chief present research in- 
terests lie in the areas of normal and 
abnormal personality in children and 
adults, and between 
ality and cognitive processes. 


relations person- 


HE AUTHORS of this book constitute 
tt interdisciplinary team consisting 
of eight medical psychoanalysts, one 
clinical psychologist, and one social psy- 
chologist. 


These investigators devoted 
nine years to the study of one hundred- 
six homosexual males and one hundred 


comparison heterose 


ual males. They 
completed this extensive investigation 
with the remarkably 
budget of $5,000. 
These gathered their 
dota from objective questionnaires and 
submitted the findings to conventional 


small research 


investigators 
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statistical analyse 


. More specifically, 
seventy-seven psychoanalysts filled out 
detailed questionnaires designed to re- 
veal significant. information about the 
life histories of their homosexual pa- 
tients. The authors evaluated such phe- 
mother-child, father-child, 
and sibling relationships during child- 


nomena as 


hood and adolescence: prehomosexual 


"nces, 


development, carly sexual. exper 
and formation of sexual attitudes; sex- 


ual fantasies and practices with females 
and with homosexual partners in child- 
hood and adult life. Statistical analyses 
of the therapists’ responses to the ques- 
tionnaire items revealed numerous sig- 
nificant differences between the patients 
in the 


homosexual heterosexual 


groups. The quantitative findings are 


and 


enriched and expanded upon through 
use of case studies of individual homo- 
sexuals. 

Despite the fact that there were ten 
co-authors, the presentation is well in- 
tegrated and by no means a collection 
of independent chapters. The style is 
consistent, the book is clearly written 
and it makes for pleasant reading. 

The first chapter contains an excel- 
lent, concise, presentation and discus- 
sion of relevant theoretical concepts and 
xcellent sources for hypotheses 


provides 


to be tested in future investigations. As 
this chapter reveals, there are numer- 
and often 


ous theoretical 


notions about homosexuality. But there 


conflicting 


have been few empirical investigations 
designed to test and to validate the 


theoretical concepts. 


In this regard, : 


few years ago. the 


present reviewer and his colleagues 


were surprised to find so few empiri- 


cal studies of homosexuality when we 


ched the literature in connection 


sea 


with our study of homosexual male un- 
dergraduates (Davids, A., Joelson, M., & 
McArthur, J. abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 
1956, 53, 161-172 
did not uncover a single study that had 
used both the Rorschach and the ‘VAT 
in comparing groups of overt homo- 


In faet, our search 


sexuals with groups of emotionally dis- 
turbed and normal males. Hopefully, 
this book by Bieber et al. should. pro- 
vide the inspiration. for, 


and lead to 
be followed in. the more concerted re- 
search effort that seems essential if this 
problem is to be understood and coped 


with by therapists and by society. 


I ADDITION. to its potential contribu- 
tions to scientific advances in this field, 
the present book is encouraging, from 
the clinical viewpoint, in its suggestion 
that homosexuality is reversible, Previ- 
ous writers have led one to believe that 
treatment of homosexuals was destined 
to failure, that they could be diagnosed 
and studied, that their 
could not be modified. The present psy- 


but behavior 


choanalysts, however, achieved notable 


success in treating a large portion of 
their sample. If, as the present book 
suggests, this deviant sexual behavior is 
not inherent, constitutionally or physi- 
cally based, but is derived from learn- 
ing and interpersonal experiences, then 
it seems that methods of prevention 


and methods of treatment may eventu- 


ally be utilized to good advantage. 
Although the present work represents 


a notable 


research accomplishment, 
some factors that limit the generality of 
the findings and interpretations should 
be pointed out. One important consid- 
eration is the fact that the subjects in 
this study were disturbed by, and were 
being treated psychiatrically for, their 
behavioral abnormality. In other re- 
spects, also, they represented 
selected sample. The 
well educated (370% h 


a highly 
Majority were 
ad postgraduate 
education) and were financially. com- 
paratively well off (40% carning over 
$10,000). Moreover, there was à rela- 
tively large proportion of Jewish sub- 
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jects in both the homosexual group 
(4195) and the comparison group 
(67%). An ideal research design would 
include a normal comparison group as 
well as a disturbed comparison group. 

Most important, however, seems to 
be the need for studies of psychody- 
namics in homosexuals who are mot 
undergoing psychiatric treatment, Un- 
doubtedly, the number of homosexuals 
receiving psychotherapy represents only 
a minute proportion of the adults who 
engage in this deviant behavior, It 
would, therefore, seem very worth- 
while to conduct psychological studies 
of homosexuals who are successful in 
their work and who function compe- 
tently in other areas of everyday social 
living. 

In evaluating the significance of this 
book, it should not be overlooked that 
not too long ago homosexuality was 
viewed as a form of incurable “disease” 
that should be hidden from awareness, 
Just as emotional disturbance and men- 
tal illness have become more socially 
acceptable human difficulties and have 
become the focus of more research ac- 
tivity, as homosexuality comes to be 
viewed as less abhorrent and is shown 
to be amenable to therapeutic change, 
this problem area may also receive in- 
creasing research attention with conse- 


quent steps in the direction toward 
more effective social control. 
East-European 


Laboratory Manual 


K. A. Ramul 

Demonstratsionnye Opyty po Psik- 
hologii Á (Demonstration Experi- 
ments in Psychology). Tartu: 


State University, 1958. Pp. 97. 


Reviewed by Epwarp Baxis 


The author is professor of psychology 
at the University of Tartu, in Tartu, 
Estonia, U.S.S.R. Born in 1879 and 
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trained at the University of St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad), he founded in 1921 
the Psychological Laboratory in the 
Estonian State University in Tartu and 
was able to restore it following the 
Second World War. Dr. Ramul has 
travelled widely and is linguistically at 
home in Russian, German, English and 
French, in addition to his native 
Estonian and the classical Latin and 
Greek. Edward Bakis, the reviewer 
spent twenty years at the Estonian State 
University, first as a student assistant. 
then as senior instructor in its Psycho- 
logical Institute, and taught at the 
Baltic University in Exile. He is now 
head of the department of psychology at 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas. 


Tuis book is the result of over three 
decades of concern about simple ways 
and means of demonstrating to students 
basic psychological phenomena. A Ger- 
man version was published in 1961 
under the title Psychologische Demon- 
strationsversuche (J. A. Barth, Leipzig, 
87 pp.). Its pre or entitled Psy- 
chologische Schulversuche, was is 
the same publishing house years 
earlier, The stored copies were de- 
stroyed in the course of the Second 
World War. 

The experiments conducted during 
lectures differ from genuine scientific 
experiments in that they are not in- 
tended to discover anything new. Their 
purpose is to show students what is 
already known. To achieve this, many 
laboratory experiments have to be radi- 
cally redesigned. The requirements a 
demonstration-experiment must satisfy 
are, according to the author, as follows: 
the experiment should not present tech- 
nical difficulties and should not take 
much time; the conditions and results 
should be very clear; the students should 
be able to participate either as subjects 
or as observers; the experiment. should 
not require much training in introspec- 
tion; and the observation should be 
suitably relevant to the topic presented 
in the lecture. 

The beginning teachers are reminded 
that a. clear and thorough explanation 
of each experiment is imperative. They 
also have to remember that the intro- 
duction of demonstrations necessitates a 


1ed by 


——VT ——————— 


very careful planning of the lecture: 
the content has to be presented in a 
shorter time. The reviewer would like to 
add that the author's own lectures and 
demonstration experiments were planned 
with great care and held the interest 
of his audiences. 


As to the selection. of experiments, 
besides conceptual and technical sim- 
plicity, their choice was directed by the 


undesignated the 


backbone of general experimental psy- 


goal of presenting 
chology. The author covered. uncondi- 
tioned and conditioned. reflexes, 
tion 


sensa- 


(visual, auditory; intensity of 
sensation), perception. ‘space, time, mo- 
tion), imagery and. association of ideas, 


memory, acquisition of skill, attention, 


phantasy, thinking, emotions, and reac- 
tion times. 
Of course, Western psychologists 


would limit the content of an introduc- 
tory course in a different way and would 
include such topics as measurement of 
aptitudes and of intelligence, which are 
not an accepted part of Soviet psy- 
chology. Likewise absent, except for an 


arithmetical mean or two, are basic 
statistical concepts. 

There are some interesting simple 
devices invented by the author, such as 
the gravitational chronoscope and there 
are demonstrations with practically no 


all, 


association time by means of a wrist- 


apparatus at such as measuring 
watch, with precision up to 1/5 or 
even 1/10 of a second. 

The value of simple experiments de- 
scribed by Professor Ramul will be ap- 
preciated by many a Soviet teacher who 
has available neither expensive auto- 
mated devices nor an experienced as- 
sistant who can handle the technical 
aspects of a demonstration. If the text 
were available in English, it is likely 
that some of the author's suggestions 
would be welcome by instructors of 
psychology who teach in small liberal- 
arts colleges in this 


wide country. 
Finally, 


teachers going to underdevel- 
oped countries may find many 
much of this m : 
“culture-free.” 


uses for 
aterial which is almost 


is review was prepared in 
activities supported by the Nes roma of 
Foundation grant cience 


G19469, awarded to 


n 


Josef Brozek). Dr. 


More Than a Taste of Touch 
in Russia 


B. G. Anan'ev, L. M. Vekker, B. F. Lomov and À. V. Yarmolenko 


Osyazanie v Protsessakh Poznaniya i Truda (Touch in the Processes of 
Cognition and Work). Moscow: Publishing House of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR, 1959. Pp. 263. 


Reviewed by Herserr L. Pick, Jr. 


All four of the authors are to be found 
at the Leningrad State University. 
Anan’ev is Professor of Psychology and 
also Director of the Institute of Educa- 
tion, Academy of Education. He is one 
of the leading Soviet tiearattaans in 
perception, and is the author of Psik- 


hologiya — Chusvstvennogo Posnaniya 
(Psychology of Sensory Cognition) 
(1960) and Teoriya Oschuschenii 


(Theory of Sensation) (961). Vekker 
and Lomov are working in the recently 
established Laboratory of Industrial 
Psychology at the University. Dr. Yar- 
molenko is a Lecturer in Psychology 
there. The reviewer, Herbert Pick, ree 
ceived his PhD at Cornell University 
under the direction of R. D. Walk and 
immediately thereafter left for the 
Sovict Union to spend the academic 
year of 1959-60 studying at Moscow 
State University under the direction 
of Professor A. N. Leontev. Since then 
he stayed for a while at the University 
of Wisconsin, teaching visual perception 
and other subjects, but in September, 
1962, he joined the staff of the In- 
stitute of Child Development at the 
University of Minnesota where he is 
now Assistant Professor of Child Psy- 
chology. His present interests include 
perception, developmental psychology 
and learning. 


HE VOLUME, a culmination of more 
‘Law a decade of work carried out 
in Anan'ev's laboratory, provides infor- 


mation in the grossly neglected area of 
tactual perception and reflects several 
typical trends in Soviet psychology. 
The title includes two topics, cognition 
and work, which have been of great 
concern to Soviet psychologists. The 
cognitive problem is actually an epis- 
temological one: how do we acquire 
knowledge of the real world and just 
what is the nature of this knowledge? 
The work problem implies the appli- 
cation of psycholo 
knowledge's sake 


Knowledge for 
is rejected. by the 
Soviets on both theoretical and prac- 
tical grounds. 

The epistemological questions are 
handled in accordance with the current 
Soviet philosophical views. Their basis 
is Lenin’s “copy” theory: we get into 
our mind an image, a real copy, of the 
real world. Our knowledge more or 
less exactly “reflects,” like a mirror, the 
world as it exists. This is not a coded 
representation, and our knowledge of 
the real world is better than an opera- 
tional definition. We obtain this image 
in no small extent by movements of 
our receptor organs—in this case hands 
—which reproduce with their move- 
ments the contours of objects which 
they explore. 

The image of an object depends on 
the interaction of the receptor organ 
with the object. The mechanism by 
which the physiological effects become 
a psychological image is not clarified. 
The mind-body problem doesn’t exist 
for Sovict experimental psychologists, 
not because they ignore the mind, but 


because they consider the mind the 
highest organization of matter. The 
properties of the image are character- 
ized. These include such qualities as 
unity and projection, the latter imply- 
ing that the image is projected outside 
the organism. It is suggested that the 
property -of projection depends upon 
the fact that a movement of the re- 


ceptor is exactly compensated for by a 
reciprocal movement of the stimulus 
across the receptor surface. 

Since the image arises out of such 
interaction between receptor and object 
a discussion of the nature of various 
types of interactions between material 
bodies is The classification 
is somewhat reminiscent of the classical 
primary and secondary qualities. Such 
qualities as form, size and duration can 
be directly impressed or copied by a 
receptor object or organ. Other quali- 
ties such as temperature, electrical 
state, etc, depend on the relation of 
the object in question to other objects 
on which it might act. A third group 
of qualities such as hardness, elasticity, 
stickiness depend on the internal struc- 
ture of the object. Unfortunately. there 
is no general discussion of how these 


Properties are transduced by the tac- 
tual receptor, 


necessary, 


A chapter is devoted to applications 
of the more basic ideas and methods to 
manual skill. Various experimental 
studies are reported in which touch 
is examined both as a regulator depend- 
ing on feedback and as an executor 
process. Exemplifying the former studies 
are investigations of writing, typing, cut- 
Ung, or carving in which tactual feed- 
back is masked to varying degrees. The 
precision of operation in 
creases 


general de- 
with degree of masking, F 
emplifying the latter studies ar 
analyses of the two hands performing 
work operations. In some operations 
one hand holds an object and the other 
moves. Other operations involve simul- 
tancous movements of both hands. This 
synchronization is said to be regulated 
largely by tactual-Kinesthetic feedback 
(1t is pointed out that results of 
motion analysis in capitalistic c 
are used to exploit the V 


in USSR 


crease 


Lx- 
e motion 


time- 
ountries 
workers, whereas 
they should be used 


E to in- 
productivity for 


$ the ø 
society, ) sood of 
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The largest section of the book is con- 
cerned with various forms of touch. 
Chapter 3 concerns passive touch and is 
in the classical tradition. Chapters 4 and 
5 concern active touch and involve 
tactual-kinesthetic sensitivity. Here the 
general concern of Soviet psychologists 
for response processes is manifest. Sys- 
tematic analyses of hand movements in- 
volved in tactual exploration are de- 
scribed. A typical experiment involves 
giving a blindfolded subject an object 
to be explored tactually. As he explores 
it, moving pictures are taken. These are 
analyzed by various methods with par- 
ticular attention being paid to the inter- 
relations of movements of the fingers and 
the two hands. The subject is asked to 
draw a picture of the object at various 
stages in his exploration. These 
analyzed for adequacy. 


are 


The main concern of the motion anal- 
ysis is to define stages in the exploring 
process, So in bimanual exploration there 
is an orientation phase, a first groping 
phase, and a second groping phase. The 
orienting phase consists of movements of 
both hands in the air or on a table 
along the saggital axis of the body until 
the object is reached. The hands slide 
over the surface of the object to its 
upper edge, the movement being regu- 
lated by the middle fingers. At the far 
point of the object both hands pause 
for 0.2 to 1.5 seconds. Thus the location 
of the object relative to the body is fixed. 
The next movements are directed to- 
wards analysis of the form of the object. 
This first groping stage involves circum- 
venting the object with the two hands 
and obtaining a general idea of its form. 
Reproduction at this stage reflects the 
general form but details of the object 
and relations between them are not ac- 
curate. These improve with subsequent 


exploration the function of which is 
synthesis. 
The above description, fairly char- 


acteristic of the text, seems too stylized: 
one wonders if this is not an ideal pic- 
ture of the process rather than a typical 
Picture. The comprehensiveness of the 
Studies reported is manifest in the fact 
that investigations have been made of 
mono- and bi-manual touch, touch with 
exclusion of one or more fingers, and 
reproductions have been obtained after 
periods of delay up to a week, 


Other interesting sections of the book 
include a chapter on touch in the blind, 
the deaf, a section on touch by means 


of artificial limbs, and a conside 
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ration 


of the development of general percep- 
tion in which touch is given a dominant 
role. 

Weaknesses appearing in the book 
again are characteristic of Soviet psy- 
chology in general—relatively poor ex- 
perimental design, lack of statistical 
treatment of data, and too much. po- 
litical and/or philosophical rationaliza- 
tion of, and perhaps influence on, their 
work. (The Soviet psychologists con- 
sider this latter a virtue. 

The ap- 
proaches in the results obtained and 
their interpretations make the book a 
valuable contribution to the literature. 


interesting methodological 


vas prepared in the frame of ac- 
«d by the National Science Foun- 
G14969, awarded to Dr. Jose] 


grant 
Brozek.) 


Guidance for All 


Robert Hendry Mathewson 


Guidance Policy and Practice. Third 
edition. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962. Pp. vii + 397. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Gai. FREDERICK FARWELL 


The author, Robert H. Mathewson, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the City Univer- 
sity of New York, is well known for his 
many publications, over the past thirty 
years, in the of guidance and 
counseling. The reviewer, Gail Frederic 
Farwell, has also had a long, 
as long, 


area 


but not 
carreer in guidance and coun- 
seling, a career that has included coun- 
seling in the school setting. as well as 
professing in the university setting. 
1959 he has been at the Unive 


ince 
rsity of 
Wisconsin where he is Professor of Edu- 


cation. His most recent book, An Intro- 


duction to Teaching, will be published 
by Macmillan in 1963. He is currently 
serving as an officer of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 


S in the two previous volumes of 
d V Guidance Policy and Practice, Pro- 


fessor Mathewson dares to be different. 


There are too few who have developed 
sound policy toward guidance work in 
educational institutions. In this volume, 
Mathewson has lucidly presented a view- 
point toward developmental guidance 
y that offers The 
guidance program and personnel are not 
catch-alls for 


pol much 


hope. 
administrative hand- 
downs. 

Guidance may very well be the con- 
that cach 
individual consideration throughout his 


tinuous thread guarantees 


school years, The focus of guidance lies 


in the individual-in-situation, Counselees 
do not live or modify their behavior in 
a vacuum. The model for Mathewson's 
approach to guidance is stated as fol- 
lows, “The self-situational field of the 
individual may be visualized as an in- 
finitely complex. internal-external pat- 
tern of dynamic events, all intercon- 
nected and interacting in constant flux 
this 


dimension." From 


framework, a courageous policy toward 


along a time 
guidance is presented punctuated with 
a practical implementation, The author 
has not backed down as problems are 
confronted. For example, administrators. 
teachers and parents will need to review 


their own concepts toward education if 


this guidance policy is to become reality. 


A visionary program is proposed, modi- 
fied for 


steps that would provide transition from 


by suggestions intermediate 
what is to what might be. 

Professor Mathewson's broad range of 
experience in. schools and colleges and 
in Counselor 


his years of involvement 


Education in the city colleges of New 
York are reflected in his. development 
of guidance policy. The guidance policy 
proposed gives due consideration to the 
social influences of the home and com- 
munity, the psychological forces within 
the individual, and the unique role of 
the school as it influences individual 
growth and decision making. 


Mathewson aims in his approach to 


minimize the predictive. function of the 


school counselor. Instead, the emphasis 
is given to his developmental, informa- 
tive, and interpretive functions. There 
is a tracing of the 
of guidance, but 
exciting ; 


historical antecedents 
to this reviewer the 
spect of Mathewson's discourse 
his 


lies. in 


à Perceptive and courageous 
policy for the future, Guidance policy 
is based 


on the growth and positive 
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9—TRANSFER OF LEARNING Edited by Robert F. Grose and Robert C. Birney 

How previous learning affects subsequent learning is apopular and provocative question which educators and 
psychologists have been researching for over 60 years. Phe articles selected for this book trace the historical 
development of this vital concept up to present times. 

May $1.45 
10—CONTEMPORARY RESEARCH IN LEARNING Edited by John R, Braun 

This is a significant survey of the modern literature on learning. emphasizing theoretical and empirical discus- 
sion of reinforcement, preconditioning. inhibition-affects. anxiety and other problems connected with the learn- 
ing processes. 
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12—PSYCHOLOGY IN THE WRY Edited by Robert A. Baker 


This group of salirical essays by noted psychologists and scholars attacks the problems 1 


s resetting modern. psy- 
chologv. Although lighthearted in vein, the book has a serious purpose—to re f 
DI" : 3 


store the human element to the 
science of behavior. 

May $1.95 
13—RACE, SCIENCE, AND HUMANITY By Ashley Montagu 

Explores the broad implications of the concept of race and examines specific aspects of r 
larly the relative intelligence of Negroes and whites in the United States. The examination shows how the in- 
tolerance that leads to racism also finds expression in such forms as anti-Semitism and anti-feminism. The last 
of Dr. Montagu's articles points the way toward improved human relations through education. 


Vay 
14—PRIMATE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR By Charles H. Southwick 


Primate studies are yielding new perspectives into basic problems of group dynamics. hum 
vioral ecology. and the evolutionary history of man. This hook is comprised of 
based on original field studies. that trace the beginnings. growth. 
mate social behavior. 


May 
000000000000000000000000000000000 Other Sls 9c000000000000000000000000000 


1—THE CRISIS IN PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION, Hobart O. Mowrer, $1.95 

2—INSTINCT, Robert C. Birney and Richard C. Teevan, $1.45 

3—REINFORCEMENT, Robert C. Birney and Richard C. Teevan, $1.45 

4—COLOR VISION, Richard C. Teevan and Robert C. Birney, $1.45 

5. TOWARD A PSYCHOLOGY OF BEING, Abraham H. Maslow, $1.95 

6 MEASURING HUMAN MOTIVATION, Robert C. Birney and Richard C. Teevan, $1.45 
7—EMOTION: BODILY CHANGE, Douglas K. Candland, $1.95 

8 PROGRAMMED LEARNING: THEORY AND RESEARCH, Wendell |. Smith and William 1. 


acial theories. particu- 


Litt 


i an sociality, beha- 
sixteen selections, most of them 
and current directions of the study of pri- 


$1.75 


Moore, $1.95 
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features of human life rather than on 
the view that the guidance process is 
correctional. A developmental guidance 
policy causes a different view on the 
part of professional and lay people. No 
longer can guidance be concerned solely 
with getting young people into jobs or 
college. Self growth is crucially im- 
portant in developmental guidance. This 
program is a school wide proposition 
and is not confined to secondary schools 


as is frequently the case in current prac- 
tice. The need for professional prepara- 
tion in guidance is fully recognized. 

This is not a “how to do it” book. 
Rather it offers many avenues for pro- 
vocative thinking. The conservative and 
liberal alike in education will find 
much stimulation from Guidance Policy 
and Practice. All persons reading this 
volume should experience a cerebral 
itch. 


On Making the Familiar Strange 


William J. J. Gordon 


Synectics: The Development of Creative Capacity. New York: Harper, 


1961. Pp. ix + 178. $4.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK Barron 


The author, William J. J. Gordon, is 
President of the Invention Research 
Group, Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
is a Lecturer at. Harvard University. 
He has contributed to such periodicals 
as the Harvard Business Review, the 
Philosophical Review and The New 
Yorker. The reviewer, Frank Barron, is 
4 product of La Salle College and of 
the Universities of Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley, PhD 1950) and is 
now a research psychologist at the lat- 
ter’s Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research where, among other 
things, he is creating many declarative 
sentences about creativity. Recent publi- 
cations include articles on creativity for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and for the 
Encyclopedia of Mental Health. Now 
in the works and soon to be published 
by Wiley is the book Scientific Creativ- 
ity which Barron has co-edited with 
Calvin W. Taylor. Also coming, with 
the help of Van Nostrand. 
own book Creativity and 
Health. In addition to all this, he is 
presently engaged in a Study of the 
inheritability of originality and its rela- 
tionships to schizotypic thinking 
ego-strength. 


» is Barron’s 
Psychological 


and to 
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iN of sensibility who were far 
M enough away not to be terrified 
or destroyed by it wer truck as 
they received the news of the explosion 
of the atomic bomb over Hiroshima. In- 


tellect had intervened in natural proc 
to a degree unimagined only a short 
time ago. The power of mind to cr 


SS 


ite 
and to destroy was of a sudden shock- 


ingly apparent. That horrendous instant 
of mass destruction had both debased 
and magnified the human nature which 
most "civilized" men had thought. they 
shared. 

The reaction on a mass scale to this 
realization of destructive capacity and 
of creative potential has run the gamut 
from despair to immense hopefulness. 
The “creativity movement” which took 
hold in psychology at mid-century, and 
which was for a time dismissed by some 
as a fad which would soon pass, is now 
seen properly as part of a vast move- 
ment of mind, engaging the interest and 


becoming a central part of the goals 
of ordinary men and women every- 
where. 

In 


professional Psychology itself, a 
disciplined research attack on the prob- 


lem of psychic creation was signalled 


by the 1950 address delivered by J. P. 
Guilford as retiring president of the 
American Psychological Association. To 
those who did not get the point, Guil- 
ford's detailed listing of a great variety 
of possible tests to explore the dimen- 
sions of intellect. seemed tedious, and 
they failed to perceive the implicit criti- 
cism in his research strategy of the over- 
estimation of verbal comprehension and 
of convergent thinking which the edu- 
cational system itself, with the help of 
the achievement test-makers, had fos- 
tered, Many still do not get the point 
of Guilford's monumental effort nor sec 
its relationship to Wiggtenstein's turn- 


ing away from his early. exclusive con- 


cern with denotative meaning and strict 
inference to the study of natural 


language games 


logi 


including non-linguistic 
behavior. The point is simply this, that 
the potentialities of the cortex and the 
expressions of intellect in behavior are 
much greater and more various. than 
psychology and education 


had sup- 


posed, 


Bun Guilford and Wiggtenstein are 
models of abstraction, but their mes- 
sage is an earthy one, and William J. J. 
Gordon in this book shows both that 
he has got the point and that he can 
make it to others in a way that gets 
people closer to animals and to the 


rth as well as to poetic metaphor and 
the stars, all in the interest of invention 
and with a dollars and cents payoff 
never far out of mind. Gordon seems 
to have developed his technique of "syn- 
ectics," which is a practical. method 
of facilitating invention and enhancing 
creative thinking in groups, quite inde- 
pendently of professional psychology, al- 
though it may be of more than minor 
importance that Jerome Bruner worked 
as a consultant with the "synecticists" 
for a year and is credited by Gordon 
with helping to translate the group’s 
observations of stages of inventive think- 
ing into “operational mechanisms.” 
Gordon’s approach throughout is 
based upon a thorough-going but highly 
sophisticated mechanistic viewpoint, 
marked by an unsentimental pragma- 
tism which is nevertheless infused with 
an almost poetic feeling for biological 
analogy in the invention of new ma- 
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CHANDLER PUBLICATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Davin G. Ryans, Editor 


Just published 


LEARNING: A Survey of Psychological Interpretations 


by WixrRED F. HiLL, Northwestern University 


Tuts INTRODUCTION TO human learning surveys the important systematic interpretations from Watson to 
the present. Written in clear, accurate language, it is designed to introduce the student to the subject 
in any curricular context to which it is pertinent. 

Chapter 1 provides an introduction to leaming theory and its uses. Chapters 2 through 4 deal with 
relatively nontechnical interpretations of learning, oriented toward educational and other 


applications. 
Chapters 5 and 6 treat more technical interpretations, The fin 


al two chapters explore various aspects 
of current learning theory, highlighting unsettled issues and attempting to predict future trends. 
190 pp., 5⁄2 x 814”, paper, $1.95 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF TEACHING 


by AsaukEL D. WoopRnurr, University of Utah 


Tris Book ts intended as a text for the first. professional course for teachers. Its mission is to give the 
r does when he teaches a class. 
The approach to teaching described in this book is based on a conside 


prospective teacher a workable set of ideas of what a teache 


red and critical selection of the 
things a teacher should know, and the things he should be able to do, in order to teach students in school 
= 2 s h à 


It is practical and operational. It applies sound learning theory to classroom procedures, 


Concise Edition. paper, $2.25 


With Brief Readings, cloth, $4.25 


STATISTICAL MEASURES: A Programmed Text 
CENTRAL TENDENCY, DISPERSION, CORRELATION 


by FRANK F. Gorow, Long Beach State College 


‘THIS SCRAMBLED TEXTBOOK contains branching programs designed to enable students to learn to compute 
simple statistical measures on his own outside regular class hours. It is not proposed 


but as an adjunct for courses in which knowledge of simple statistical me. 
central to the subject matter of the course. 


The programs have been thoroughly tested by the author 
g 


as a text in statistics. 
asures is important though not 


and by our consultants. The book has been 
dopted by 45 colleges within three months of publication. 
a j-oss cdm 
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178 pp., 54% x 814”, paper. $2.25 
‘Teachers are invited to write for examination copies. 

eachers z 


CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


60+ Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
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chines. The word “synectics” means the 
joining together of different and appar- 
ently irrevelant elements into a mean- 
ingful whole; as applied by Gordon, 
synectics theory aims at a functionally 
efficient integration of five or six indi- 
viduals into a group which will state 
and solve problems in an original fash- 
ion. The emphasis is upon the impor- 
tance of the emotional and the irra- 
tional, the use of the commonplace as 
a point of departure for “making the 
familiar strange. and the 
miliar," the achievement of complexity 
and elegance through perceptual open- 
ness, the deliberate cultivation of nat- 


strange fa- 


ural symbolism and personal fanta 
and the use of empathic identification 
with the inhuman. 

In all these emphases, Gordon is very 


much in tune with the new times in 
psychology and in the world at large, 
and his linking of the practical with 
the poetic. and the 
freshing. 


scientific is re- 


Optimistic Horses 
and Lovable Animals 


R. H. Smythe 


Animal Psychology: A Book of 
Comparative Psychology which 
Discusses the Behavior of Animals 
and Man. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas. 1962. Pp. v + 259. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Ketter BRELAND 


The author is a British veterinarian 
who has written prolifically about a 
wide variety of animals. The reviewer, 
Keller Breland, is a psychologist who 
reports himself to have “contracted a 
bad case of dustbowl behaviorism (Op- 
erantitis moribunda)” while “behind 
the Ivy curtain,” and that he has been 
led. over the past fifteen years and in 
connection with his Animal Behavior 
Enterprises to condition over 7000 ani- 
mals of more than 40 different Species, 
Clearly the founder of applied animal 
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psychology, he may soon be sending mes- 


sages back through the Ivy curtain, for 


he now is involved in reor. 


ng a basic 
conceptual framework for animal learn- 


ing. 


HE TROUBLE with this book is that 
Ts is mislabeled. The subtitle claims 
it to be A Book of Comparative Psy- 
chology, but the claim is by no means 
justified by current American standards. 
Smythe is a British 
believes in animal ghosts (p. 151) and 
human water witching (p. 148). He 
also takes a dim view of Lloyd Mor- 
gan’s canon (p. 184). 


veterinarian who 


This book seems more in keeping 
with the tradition of the Bri 


sh nature 
lover than with tough-minded science, 
and would have been home 
under some such title as *Our Animal 


Friends and Their Wondrous Ways,” or 


more at 


"Observations and Anecdotes of an Ani- 
mal Lover." If marketed in this 


gory, a 


cate- 
reviewer could doubtless find 


many pleasant things to about it 


and it would escape the harsh scien- 
tific criticism which we must now apply 
to it. 

The dust jacket blurb asserts that 
"scientific study that reads like 
a novel.” However, it certainly does not 


it is a 


qualify as scientific psychology. Actu- 
ally it is a digressive discussion of dis- 
organized tidbits of animal knowledge 
gleaned, without credit, from the liter- 
ature, interspersed with hearsay anec- 
dotes, casual observations, and prepos- 
terous categorical judgments which in- 
vite the reader to belic 


a number of 
disquieting propositions. 

Laboratory experimenters will be dis- 
heartened to realize (p. 31) that “Ani- 
mals learn far more of our moods and 
intentions from observation of our ex- 
pressions than we are able to learn from 
a study of the animal. They far exceed 


man in sensual perceptivity and seem 


to know exactly what is going on in 
the human mind.” If, however, the ex- 
perimenter is a real *work-horse; he 
may not be overly saddened because 
(p. 33) *Horses are usually optimistic 
in outlook. The horse which hangs its 
head habitually and drags its toes be- 
longs to the ranks of the pessimis 


7 " - 
Neurologists, feminists, and students 


differences alike will be 
rmn (p.48) that “In women 
than it 


of individual 
ited to lez 


the brain weighs slightly less 
does in man, but this does not imply 
that the female is lacking in intelligence 
since her grey matter is definitely su- 
perior in quality," and that 
the lower 


“Among 
orders of animals the fe- 
males are less handicapped than women 
are by their emotions and they are al- 
most invariably more intelligent. than 
the males,” 

Reinforcement theorists can enhance 
their confusion by accepting the state- 
ments (p. 77) that “A great 
young animals of various kinds when 


many 


H 


red. in domesticity learn to perform 
tricks, or special types of behavior, in 
return for rewards of food, Dogs are 
particularly quick at 


associating the 
trick or deed successfully performed 
with the reward, but horses hardly ever 
do so. They will accept the reward 
eagerly enough bat it does not. encour- 
age them to repeat the successful. per- 
formance. A dog will usually "do it 


again, so long 


is the supply of tidbits 
holds out, but in all cases he will insist 
on receiving his reward for his last trick 
before he responds to the encore.” 

Also Pavlovian experimenters will be 
dismayed to learn. (p. 79) that “(dogs) 
respond to kindness and tidbits, but will 
go on strike if punished, and refuse to 
take further part in the proceedings.” 
dig a 
little deeper, too, for we read (p. 108) 
“The 
dogs 
lions" 


"aleontologists will have to 


short-headed and short-muzzled 


which appeared, probably mil- 
(underlining by reviewer) "of 
years ago, as a ‘sport’ from the pre- 
vailing long-headed dogs, had under- 
developed jaws, often also undershot. 
and in addition they had short legs. 
They would have been quite unable to 
kill their game even if they had been 
able to catch it . and they probably 


hung around human settlements , ,/," 


P — a book of this ilk published 


under the title Animal Psychology does 
a grave disservice to the scientific field 
of comparative psychology 


> and one can 
only wonder 


what sort of 
standards permit such 


the publication under 
science of such pate 


editorial 
mislabeling and 
the umbrella: of 
ntly unscientifie ma- 


Educational Psychology 


in the U.S.S.R. 


Edited and with an Introduction by Brian and Joan Simon 


Prepared with the active cooperation of the Institute of Psychology of the Academy 
of Educational Sciences in Moscow. this volume provides a unique survey of recent 
Soviet work on the psychology of learning. All of the papers are by leading Soviet 
psychologists. The material has been selected with an eye to the interests of teachers. 
administrators. and psychologists of the English-speaking world. $6.75 


Studies in Mathematical 


Psychology 
Edited by R. C. Atkinson 


Fifteen papers present the most recent developments in the analysis of mathematical 
models and their application to psychological data. Emphasis has been placed upon 
theoretical and theoretically oriented experimental studies. The extensive selection 
of material in this book makes it essential for research oriented psychologists. 
mathematicians. statisticians. and behavioral scientists interested in the application 
of mathematics to psychological phenomena. September, About $12.50 


Social Pressures 


in Informal Groups 


Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and Kurt Back 


This book. first published in 1950. has become generally recognized as one of the 
important pioneering works in the field of social psychology. "For theory of group 


structure and functioning. a number of very suggestive points emerge... . The study 
shows an impressive use of a battery of techniques in a carefully planned : 


1 and sys- 
Human Relations \ 


tematic way. - $5.00 


Order from your bookstore. please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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terial. The reviewer was further puz- 
zled as to what type of audience the 
book might justifiably be recommended. 
Certainly not to the youthful novice, 
because of the egregious lack of rigor 
and the quantity of downright misin- 
formation. Clearly not to the sophis- 
ticated animal psychologist, who already 
knows the literature first hand. 


Two possibilities suggest. themselves 
for consideration: First, Smythe’s Ani- 
mal Psychology (along with recent lily- 
gilding treaties on the transcending 
intellect of the could be 
profitably assigned to undergraduates 


porpoise ) 


in animal psychology courses as an ele- 
mentary exercise in critical evaluation 
and an object lesson in how not to ob- 
serve and report animal behavior. Sec- 
ondly, psychologists who are discouraged 
by the apparent lack of progress in the 
field during the last half century may 
have their morale lifted by comparing 
this Romanesque book with any other 
American animal psychology 


text. 


Access to Abnormality 


Theodore R. Sarbin (Ed.) 


Studies in Behavior Pathology: The 
Experimental Approach to the 
Psychology of the Abnormal. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1961. Pp. v + 341. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Joun Kancas 


Theodore Sarbin, editor of this book, 
is a clinical psychologist who received 
his PhD from Ohio State University 
in 1941 and, since 1949, has been at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
where he is now a professor. Among his 
more recent publications is (with Taft 
and Bailey) Clinical Inference and 
Cognitive Theory (1960, CP, Nov, 1961 
6, 389f). The reviewer, John Kangas, 
took his PhD at the University oj 
Minnesota and stayed on in Minne- 
apolis for a couple of years as Instruc- 
tor in the Division of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy at the Medical School. In 1960 he 
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went to the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School, where he now is Assistant 
Professor. Since he moved to Oregon, 
he reports, he has been committing 
most of his time to a “megabuck multi- 
disciplined anterospective study of brain 
damage in children and related clinical 
and teaching assignments.” He remains 
a clinical psychologist and, as such 
resonates happily to the role of the 
general clinician in a medical school 
setting. He also enjoys evidence that 
applied psychology truly amounts to 
something. 


HIS PAPERBACK collection of 39 
pere ce articles on be- 
havior pathology is being offered to the 
psychologist-pedagogue who is unhappy 
with the lack of space devoted to sys- 
tematic empirical investigations in ab- 
normal psychology texts, and who fur- 
ther believes that reading original 
journal articles will infuse his students 
with an appreciation of the vigor and 
profit of applying the tools of science 
to aberrant human behavior. As a text 
supplement, it is intended as an answer 
to the logistic problems involved in 
giving a class exposure to the same 
of journal articles. 


di 


The choice of articles seems reason- 
ably catholic within the limits the edi- 
tor has set for himself. American 
journals, both psychological and psychi- 
atric, are well sampled; foreign journals 
are not. The hypotheses tested originate 
in diverse sources—psychoanalytic dream 
theory, theories of learning, the icy 
purity of sceing what-goes-with-what. 
Articles devoted to evaluation of treat- 
ment techniques have largely been ex- 
cluded in favor of material dealing more 
directly with the character of behavior 
pathology. To the editor's credit, the 
selected. articles generally study abnor- 
mal subjects in exploring abnormality; 
but unfortunately, like the texts it is 
to supplement, this collection gives short 
shrift to the pathology of the young, 
the old, and the mentally retarded. 
However, something for everyone will 
surely be found in the breadth of vari- 
ables examined; they range from serum 
Pepsinogen levels to the 

female relatives on succes 

discharge, The student lik 


influence of 
sful hospital 
ewise will be 


exposed to a broad spectrum of methods 


of data analy 

Any one may of course quibble about 
the choice of articles; they undoubtedly 
favorite 39, nor 
to yourself the 


are not mine. 
But you 


problem of access to your selection. 


your 
must pose 

A reader may also wish to quarrel 
with the almost complete exclusion of 
nonempirical material aimed at cutting 
through, or at least focusing upon, some 
of the logical and semantic confusions 
which plague psychopathology. But an 
equally strong a 


rgument can be made 
for Sarbin's implicit thesis that the 
demonstration of a new avenue of ap- 
proach, rather than a shredding of the 
old, has considerable pedagogical vi- 
tality. A case in point is the Wittenborn 
article, which subjects the diagnostic 
entity of involutional melancholia to 
factor-analytic scrutiny. 


A MORE serious pedagogical problem 
lies in the nature of the research article 
itself. Writers of journal articles for 
the scientific literature do not address 
themselves to an undergraduate audi- 
ence, Under pressure from  space-con- 
scious journal editors, the context of 
their research efforts is often translated 
into little: more than a set of journal 
references. Pre-shrunk reports on meth- 


become unders 
the initiate, and this doesn’t necessarily 


odolog 


indable only to 


mean all psychologists. These character- 
istics may be hallmarks of maturation 
in our science, but they don't facilitate 
comprehension by the undergraduate. 
The editor, cognizant of these dillicul- 
ties, has attempted symptomatic relief 
by including only articles which pass his 
clinical tests of comprchensibility, by 
making deletions where possible, by 
adding brief introductory paragraphs to 
groups of articles, and by providing a 
glossary. That these efforts represent 
only a partial cure is obvious to the 
editor, since he comments in his stu- 
dents’ preface that the student should 
skip the details and try to arrive at a 
general understanding of what was donc. 

Although it is unfair to single out 
Sarbin’s useful collection as an example, 


there is a touch of irony in producing 
and reviewing such a 


a teaching aid, 
championing as it does experimental 


rigor in psychopathology, when its own 
case for pedagogical effectiveness rests 
wisdom and clinical- 


upon armchair 


lec 


ching experience. The same stout 


scientific tools urged upon clinical psy: 
chologists and psychiatrists in dealing 
with behavior pathology could equally 
well be utilized in production and eval- 
uation of textbooks and their supple- 
What changes in understanding 
documented to 


ments. 


and attitudes can be 
have occurred as a consequence of read- 
ing this book? What kinds of students 
were so affected? What in fact is the 
level of comprehensibility of these ar- 
it un- 


ticles for undergraduates? Is 
sonable to wish textbooks were ac- 
companied by a teacher's manual setting 
arch data on that 
reviewer 


rez 


forth such relevant re 
text, and to wish that the 
might then write his critique with his 
APA Handbook of Technical. Recom- 
mendations for Psychology Texts as his 
guide, much as he might now do with 
tests he evaluates? The arguments for 
the one are surely as cogent as for the 


other, 


Clinicians in Russia 


Bluma V. Zeigarnik 


Narusheniya Myshleniya u Psikhi- 
cheski Bol'nykh (Disturbances of 
Thought in Mentally Ill Individ- 
uals). Moscow: The State Re- 
search Institute of Psychiatry, 
1958. Pp. 593. 


Reviewed by Joser SvAncara 


The author, Bluma V. Zeigarnik, is a 
Soviet psychologist, known in this coun- 
try for the “Zeigarnik effect” 
discovered and wrote about in Germany 
when she was a student of Kurt Lewin. 
The present book was translated into 
German by Kurt Gottschaldt and J. 
Helm. The reviewer, Josef Svancara, 
is a clinical psychologist in Brno, Czech- 
oslovakia. He was born in 1924 and 
received his PhD degree at the Univer- 
sity in Brno. He has participated in a 


study on neurotic illness in children, has 
published papers on emotional conflicts 
and on the work of psychologists in 
neurology and psychiatry, but his chief 
interest is neuropsychology. He empha- 
sizes the use of experimental methods 
in clinical psychology. 


svcnoLocicAL laboratories in hospi- 
Po for nervous and mental disor- 
ders have been in existence in Russia 
since 1880. In particular, Kor 


akov and 
Bekhterev supported the development 
of experimental psy 
atric clinics. Soviet ps 


hology in psychi- 


ychologists con- 
tinue to be concerned with mental dis- 
cas 


The material which forms the basis 
of the present book was obtained from 
125 patients with a variety of neuro- 
psychiatric d 


1gnoses, The psychological 
laboratory findings were to serve both 
practical clinical and scientific purposes, 

In the chapter dealing with psycho- 
logical diagnostic methods the author 
rejects the Western test. methods, re- 
ferring to the well-known 1936 reso- 


lution on “perverse practices of the 
, 


pedologues.” She states the objection 
that mental tests do not adequately por- 
t the qualitative side of mental dis- 
orders nor do they take cognizance of 
the dependence of mental processes on 
conditions of life. She also rejects the 
projective methods 


since they endeavor 
to reach into subconsciousness and are 
based on the Freudian or Neofreudian 
theories. 

She bases her own approach on three 
fundamental principle 


: (1) examina- 
tion of the disordered mental functions; 
(2) qualitative analy: 


of the patients 
responses, and (3) objectivity of the 
criteria. 


"chological laboratory findings can 


serve as aid for diagnosis. The choice 
of experimental psychological methods 
depends not only on the patient's gen- 


eral mental status, the degree of his 
accessibility, but also on the level of 
his general education, These consider- 
ations are relevant both for the quanti- 
tative and, in particular, for the quali- 
tative analysis. 

The authors procedures are 
based on four varieties of the word as- 
sociation experiment. By these tech- 


own 


niques she investigates. the degree of 


generalization and. purposefulness of as- 
sociations, interpreted according to I. P. 
Pavlovs doctrine as "temporary con- 
nections.” 


She examines the patient's 
ability to recall words, allowing him 
either to make some drawings (A. R. 
Luria’s pictographic method) or to se- 
lect a picture from the available supply 
(A. I. Leont'ev's ve 


sion of the study 
of memory). Additional methods in- 
clude object sorting cording to L. S. 
agement, inter- 
pretation of proverbs, and elimination 
of one of the four objects not logically 
connected with the others. 


Vygotskii), picture a 


The author distinguishes three aspects 
or classes of thought processes: general- 
ization and abstraction, logical think- 
ing, and purposeful and critical think- 
ing. Disorders of these functions are 
analyzed in reference to selected groups 
of patients. For example, the impair- 
ment of the processes of generalization 


were studied in 25 patients with cere- 
bral palsy, 35 patients with epilepsy 
and 15 patients with 


severe cerebral 
lesions. The lowered level of generali- 
zation is explained in terms of de- 
creased availability of “temporary con- 
nections,” reflecting a disturbed balance 
of the processes of excitation and inhi- 
bition due, in turn, to weakened inner 
inhibition. 

The author. reflects upon the rela- 
tionship between det 


erioration and de- 
velopment, She regards as incorrect the 


opinion that the p: 


esses, 


atient’s mental proc- 
regress to an earlier stage of 
development, This appears to be espe- 


cially true in reference to thinking, 


j, MT" is the key. problem in 


Soviet. clinical psychology. On 


ideolog- 
ical grounds "test" methods 


cannot be 
used. New ways must be found. Amer- 
ican psychologists. are acquainted. with 
this point of view from A, 
recent. paper 

1961, 31, 1-16) 
experimental Psychological 
sentially differ 


tests? Some of 


R. Luria's 
Amer, J. Orthopsychiat. 
. But do Dr, Zeigamik’s 
methods es- 
Psychodiagnostic 
them are, in f 


from 
E act, parts 
of existing. tests, 


A compromise Solution may 
methods 
and working out 


which does not 


involve 
of proven validity 
a new interpre 
contradict the 


taking over 


tation 


ideologi- 
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cal base. In such a framework it may 
be possible to use such tools 
approaches as Wechsler’s Intelligence 
Sale or Rorschach’s is. 
Twenty-five years ago the Rumanian 
author Marinesco made an attempt at 


and 


perceptanaly 


a Pavlovian interpretation of Rorschach. 
The possibilities of reevaluating the test 
in accordance with Pavlovian teaching 
were considered also by the Bulgarian 
author N. S. Shipkovenskii (Zhur. Nev- 
ropatol. i Psikhiatrii, 1958, 58, 1326- 
1331). 

Zeigarnik's work is typical of the best 
in Soviet clinical psychology. It is char- 
acterized by a thoughtful approach to 
the problem and the concern for prac- 


tical usefulness of the investigations; 
focal significances attached to the study 
of single cases in real-life situations; 


and there is a minimum use of statistic 


Professionally, the present work is im- 
portant in that it documents the fez 


bility and potential fruitfulness of the 
psychologist’ 


cooperation with psychi- 
atrists and neurologists. It should be re- 
called that even good recent psychiatric 
textbooks (cf. one by G. J. Sukhareva, 
Moscow, 1959) consider psychology to 
be essentially a speculative. discipline. 


(Prepared in the framework of activities sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation grant 
GI9469, awarded to Dr. Josef. Brozek.) 


Secondary Prevention 


in Schools 


Wesley Allinsmith and George W. Goethals. Including a field study by 
W. Cody Wilson and George W. Goethals 


The Role of Schools in Mental Health. (Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, Monograph Series No. 7) New York: Basic Books. 


1962. Pp. v + 337. 


57.50. 


Reviewed by Pavi, E. EISERER 


Both authors, Wesley Allinsmith and 
George Goethals, were associated both 
with the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health and with Harvard 


University at the time the present book 
was written. At the 


a latter. institution, 
Wesley 


Allinsmith was connected with 
the Laboratory of Human Development 
in the Graduate School of Education, 
Goethals with the Department of Social 
Relations. Allinsmith since has moved 
to the University of Cincinnati where he 
is now Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology. Goethals 
remained at Harvard 
tinues as a Lecturer in Social Relations. 
The reviewer, Paul Eiserer, took 
PhD in Chicago and spent a few 


has 
where he con- 


his 
ie years 
al the University of Oregon before 
moving back across the country to Co- 
lumbia University’s Teachers College, 
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where he is now a Professor in the 
Department of Psychological Founda- 
tions and Services. Primarily a clinical 
psychologist, he is nevertheless vitally 
interested in school Psychology and for 


more than a decade has taught mental 
hygiene to teachers. 


was to be expected that the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health would 


devote a major effort 


to a consideration of the role of. the 
schools in mental health. The weight 
of evidence in the behavioral 
has long pointed to the signific 
the school years in 
ality 


sciences 
ance of 
correcting person- 
resulting from 
school miseducation: 
son 


imbalances pre- 
also there is rea- 
s to regard the school as the soc ial 
institution most 


amenable to public 


manipulation in fostering healthy per- 
sonality development. In Volume 3 of 
the series coming from the Joint Com- 
mission Studies, Albee makes a trench- 
ant analysis of the crisis in education 
(chapter 9; and reports a “depressing 
educational picture.” In 
the series Robinson et 
faith—"N 


is probably the most important unit of 


Volume 5 of 


al reaffirm our 


xt to the family, the school 


society as far as the protection of men- 
tal health is concerned” (p. 154). Rob- 
inson's data, based on a sample survey 


of 15 counties and concerning the avail- 
ability and use of special service per- 
sonnel, offer no comfort to those who 


take this view seriously. 


These earlier. discussions have whet- 
ted our appetite for a tour. de force 
with respect to the schools and mental 
illness and health. The present. volume 
is divided into two parts: a commentary 
on issues and practices and a field study 
of “sources of potential tension in the 
publie educational system." Since the 
summary volume, Action for Mental 
Health, appeared a year in advance of 
the above book and contains an excellent 
summary of Part I, only Part H is new.) 
The i empty- 
handed before their hoped-for public, 


authors do not appear 


which they see as “professionals in the 


fields of education and of mental 
health, and citizens without special 
training who are interested in our 


topic." They bring results from an 
examination of 5,000 books and arti- 
cles and from 2,000 completed ab- 
The breadth of i 
"ted. by a reference list of about 
titles. They disc 
aims but ac 
ing the 

thought 
health 
school 


stracts, coverage 1s 


sugg 


m encyclopedic 


pt the task of interpret- 
contemporary picture of 
and aspiration about mental 


and the from 


schools, nursery 
The 


major focus, however, is on the ele- 


through the university. 


mentary and secondary publie schools. 


Because become 


mental health has 


a secular symbol for salvation, no indi- 


vidual or social condition 
its embrace. In an 


of five 


can escape 


incisive summary 
Current 


ulum, the 


theories of the curric- 
authors note that the pro- 
ponents tend to justify. their positions 
as the best way to achieve optimum 
human development; the definition of 


positive mental health is so encompass- 


ing that there is room under the um- 
brella for everyone. For their part the 
authors 
take what is good in each of the con- 
sert that they 
y reconcilable. 


are eclectic and pluralistic; they 


tending philosophie 


are logically but not eas 


7 AUTHORS accept the view that 


the schools have strategic role in 


prevention of 
that 


st- 


primary and secondary 
mental They 
many children require therapeuti 
ance from mental health profes: 
outside the schools, The major concen- 
tration of their effort is in secondary pre- 
vention and in the crucial role to be 
played by teachers. They contend that 
much more can be done than is being 
done, and radical change in 
iculum or school organization, per- 


illness. recognize 


onals 


without 


cur 
hi 


teacher's energy 


major diversion. of the 
from instructional obli- 


os without a 


gations, 
bener in- 


The strategy calls for 
service and pre-service education of 
teachers since there never will be 


enough special services personnel to do 
the job. Strong support is urged, how- 
eve : for substantial increases in. special 
services, Seven possible levels of inter- 
vention in pupil illness are examined: 
detection, diagnosis and prognosis, first 


d, treatment, rehabilitation, 


aid, refe 
and follow-up. "This is surely à. compre- 
hensive program and one not likely to 
be found in its fullest. potential in any 
school system today. The relative roles 
of teachers and specialists are discussed, 
arguing that flexibility and functional 
competence are more appropriate cri- 
teria than a priori role designation. 
Psychotherapy by teachers is proscribed 
but. the that 
chotherapy is not to be construed as 
which 


reader is cautioned psy- 


synonymous with treatment in 
teachers may have a considerable part 


to play, 


B. I, to which about two thirds 


of the book is devoted, essentially 
summarizes existing thought and as 
piration about schools and mental 


health. It does not challenge contempo- 
rary doctrines nor suggest radical inno- 
vations, Ht assumes that if present ideas 
were implemented 


more effectively 


ad- 
vancing the mental health of children 


great strides would be made in 


and youth. 


Part II, a field study, was designed 


“that a situation 


to test the hypothes 
in which there is a discrepancy or lack 
of congruence between an individual's 
values and the prevailing practices has 
affect for that 
. Data collected 
s high school senior: 


individual" 


nagative 


are from 


s and col- 
and pro- 
to permit com- 


niors via questionnair 
nged 


ms between pe 


cedure so arr 


p 
perception. of ex 


and 
ing practices. Dis- 
crepancies necessarily have negative af- 


onal values 


stresses in the schools, stre 


"s having 
mental health. implications. 

The hypothesis is sustained in gen- 
eral at a significant level. 
But why should one assume that dis- 
ts 
fect? Might not discrepancies between 
and 


statistical 


crepancies necessarily have negative a 


values perceptions of practice 
motivate toward constructive change? 
Since the sample of teachers is drawn 
from excellent rather than poor school 
systems, might not the same teachers 
have unrecognized for con- 
structive handling of conflicting and 
discrepant perceptions? 

What an educational system we 
would have if the values of one million 
teachers were perfectly 


resources 


congruent with 


practices! 


perceptions of existing 


The authors limited their inquiry 
entirely to. comparisons of verbal re- 
sponses to questionnaires without pok- 
ing around the school systems to find 
out how the teachers were really be- 
having. As a à 
thors’ 


result many of 


speculations about 


the au- 


the mental 
health implications of the data are 
highly gratuitous. 

The inclusive title of the book will 
disappoint some readers, for it prom- 
ises a wider scope than it delivers. Yet 
the authors have made a strong case 
for buttressing the role of the teacher 
in the secondary prevention of mental 


illne: 


Perhaps a major value of the 
book is that the Joint Commission. goes 
on record as being sympathetic toward 


comprehensive goals for an educational 


system which in the eyes of some 


critics is already too responsive to the 
aims of a 


pluralistic 


heterogeneous 
society. 


Duel of Duality 


Étienne de Greeff 


L'Homme et son Juge. (Textes ct 
Études Anthropologiques). Brus- 
sels: Editions Desclée De Brouwer 
1962. Pp. 182. B. 


a 
Reviewed by Norman F. Warr 


The author, the late Étienne de Greeff, 
had a long carcer as Prof 


ssor of Psy- 
chology and Criminology at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. A productive author, 
particularly in the ficld of criminology, 
he is perhaps most likely to be known 
to American readers as a novelist, The 
revicwer, Norman F. Watt, has been 
doing graduate work in clinical psy- 
chology at Ohio State University and, 
by the time this review is casi into 
print, will have reccived his PhD. but 
in absentia, since he is in Switzerland 
where he holds a fe llowship at the In- 
stitute of Technology at Zurich. He has 
an abiding interest in language, and is 
working at Zurich in the arca of psy- 
cholinguistics. Also he resonates to prob- 
lems of personality theory and is curi- 


ous about the tencts of existential psy- 
chology. 
o be 


D 

tried in a court of law presided over 
by a judge even remotely like the 
Professor de € 


wovrp be most unfortunate t 


one 
meeff believes to reside 
cach of us. He would 
be neither impartial nor rational, he 
rdiet of guilty, 
he could not be impeached 


deeply within 


would always deliver a ve 


or bribed, 
and his judgment could not be 


i appealed 
to a higher court. However, the reader 
should not be misled by the tide of 


the book; this is not 


00! a biography of 
man’s vill 


amous homunculus. but 
sonalized neuro-psychologica] treatise on 
the nature of m 


polities. 


a per- 


an and his intrapersonal 


The theme is approached by way 


the observati 2 

oServation. that an individuals ip- 

preciation of himself and his efforts i 
s 

not based only x 


On. social, 
Norms, 
basis. foi 


lamilial; or 


professional Nnother 


More 
portant n 


evaluation is ace ord- 


which 


mg to “internal norms," 
are 
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purely subjective, private, and incom- 
municable. The author proposes to give 
a glimpse of this interior visage of man 
and to explain why success or satisfac- 
tion (by these personal standards) is 
impossible. 

The theoretical premises of the book 
reflect the influence of Jung's individ- 
ual psychology, phenomenological anal- 
ysis, and existential philosophy. Prior 
to conscious awareness man experiences 
“the presence of being." This funda- 
mental experience of life is, by its very 
nature, unlimited either in time or 
space. It is felt simply as "expansive 
movement." With the emergence of con- 
sciousness this vital tension acquires a 
spatio-temporal formulation in thought, 
which constitutes one's image of him- 
self, the awareness of his existence. 

At the origin (both neurologically 
and historically) of the conceptual 
process lie the "internal norms," which 
are not themselves concepts, but ten- 
sions in the process of taking form. The 
only form they can take to become con- 
scious is as thought, tied to words, but 
since this process in itself limits and 
distorts them, the internal norms can 
never be fully expressed nor entirely 
comprehended. The diverse forms which 
they take are influenced by the specific 
course of events in one’s life, but they 
develop outside the reach of his desires 
and intentions and, once developed, 
change very little. They are translated 
affectively by the sentiment 


of being 
satisfied or 


not, and this sentiment is 
experienced as singularly authentic and 
indisputable, because it stems from the 
very core of one's being, The internal 
norms constitute a person's inner, po- 
tential self, characterized as “a judge 
whose visage he does not know, a judge 
that he identifies as himself, but who 
he is certain, at the same time, cor- 
responds to an order in itself, an abso- 
lute order, a truth an 


i : d a justice ab- 
solute,’ 


The author's me 


Th SSage is clearly pessi- 
mistic. Since ma 


n experiences life si- 


multaneously as infinite presence and 


lie, limited being), 
condemned to live 
can neithe 


as existence he is 
a contradiction, He 
r satisfy nor silence the de- 
mands of his judge. Consequently, the 
inevitable result of all of man’s efforts 
is failure. 
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Occasionally the authors discussion 
of the internal norms sounds less like 
an important new way of describing hu- 
man experience psychologically than 
like an announcement of a newly dis- 
covered hormone—albeit a pretty fancy, 
psychological hormone—and it must 
originate sub-corüically! He is fully 
aware of the discursive difficulties in 
portraying man as fundamentally dual 
in nature, and for the most part he 
handles them very adroitly. However 
he declines to explain a crucial step in 
the development of the thesis: how a 
basic "expar 


ive movement," which can 
only be described as formless and with- 
out social referents, comes to acquire 
specific existential meaning, namely, the 
feeling of "having signifi 


ance, being 
destined. for something, being awaited 
by the world." The author admits that 
this transformation. remains a mystery. 

The book includes some research 
studies in support of the theory. At 
least by modern American standards, 
these are astonishingly naive. The sam- 
pling is unsystematic, the instruments are 
transparent questionnaires, and the anal- 
ysis of results does not include a single 
test of statisti 


cal significance. For ex- 
ample, the attitudes of two age groups 
are compared “quantitatively” by ex- 
amining the proportions of subjects in 
each group who endorsed the alterna- 
tive answers to nine questions about 
their experiences of failure. A Chi- 
Square test (computed by the reviewer) 
of the largest difference. found by the 
author failed to reach the .05 level of 
significance, In addition, by qualitative 


analysis the author is able to draw 
impressionistic 


conclusions which the 
quantitative results, even by his liberal 
interpretation, do not permit. 
Fortunately the theme doesn't need 
the support of the research because it 
is developed thoroughly and  persua- 
sively, and accompanied by illustrative 
clinical examples. Professor de Greeff 
proposed to sketch a portrait of the 
interior visage of man. However fright- 
ening it may appear, many readers 
should find the face familiar, If 
they can at least enjoy the 


Ww 


the tempests 


not, 
art work. 


How violent are 


aroused 
by the passions. 


—Nikorar Gocor 


To Discover the Real 


Austin M. Des Lauriers 


The Experience of Reality in Child- 
hood Schizophrenia. New York: 
International Universities Press, 


1962. Pp. 215. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Exori 


The author of this book, Austin Des 
Lauriers, is a Canadian whose PhD 
from the University of Montreal was 
followed by training at the Menninger 
Clinic, at Bellevue Hospital and at 
Topeka State Hospital. Since 1961 he 
has been Chief Clinical Psychologist at 
Michael Reese Hospital. The reviewer, 
Mary Engel, was born in Budapest. 
She has studied at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and at George Peabody College. 
receiving her PhD from the latter. She 
held a post-doctoral fellowship at the 
Menninger Foundation from 1956-58. 
Then she was a supervisor in the 
USPHS Post-Doctoral Program in the 
Department of Child Psychology at 
Michacl Reese Hospital. Since June of 
1961 she has been Assistant Professor 
in the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University and Clinical Asso- 
ciate, Judge Baker Guidanee Center. 


Waa this forceful and challenging 


book, Austin Des Lauriers joins the 


ranks of those who have permitted 
themselves to be pushed to the limit of 
perplexity regarding childhood schizo- 
phrenia, His theoretical orientation 
draws on the formulations of Freud, 
Federn, Piaget, Schilder 
while the author's 


and others. 
theoretical 
new, it is a lucid 
restatement of previous conceptualiza- 


Thus, 
framework is not 
tions of chizophrenia as not a with- 
drawal from reality but as a total loss 
of reality experience, originating in “a 
severe diminution of 
the 


stic ca- 
The be- 
hizophrenic is seen * 
as a disorganized and frantic effort at 
discovering himself . , 


narc 
is of |... body. boundarie: 
havior of the 


«at establishing 
the bounds and limits of his reality... 
reality in which, alone, his... needs can 
be gratified.” 


The author describes the ego func- 
tions of the schizophrenic. These may 
be likened to the performance of musi- 
cians without a score and without a 
conductor. He insists that there is little 
sense in attempting to discover a mel- 
ody in the cacophony, nor is it perti- 
nent why there is no score and no con- 
ductor. What is important is to provide 
a conductor with a score, only then can 
the confusion become a unified melody. 


s views of the es- 
disorder 


From Des Lauric 
schizophrenic 
there arises a rather definite method 
of treatment. The therapist, instead 
of studying the genetic and symbolic 
patient’s behavior 


sence of the 


meanings of the 
and communications, in order to inter- 
pret these to him, refuses to “gratify 
his curiosity in the mysteries of the 
human psyche,” Unambivalently and 
insistently he intrudes into the chaotic 
world of his patient and educates him 
directly in some of the most primary 
features of reality. He reiterates for the 
patient his weight, size, eye color, age 
and name, as these are different. from 


attributes of the therapist. He marks 
for the patient those divisions in time 
and space which regulate not only the 
two person interaction but also more 


transcending aspects of human 
ence, The central assumption here is 
that the schizophrenic wants to know 
reality, but that he does not know how 
to gain this knowledge because of basic, 


structural ego deficiencies. 

Thus, this method does not allow for 
the exploration of primary process, hal- 
lucinatory and delusional experiences. 
As the discussion of these is declared 
"off limits,” the patient is relentlessly 
invited to attend to the surface of his 
body and “to each and every experience 
with the environment which .. . affects 
each part of his body.” To the extent 
that the therapist fails to provide nutri- 
ment for the discovery of reality, he 
fails to address himself to the “es- 
sence” of the illness. 

The book contains numerous exam- 
ples from the four year treatment, by 
the author, of seven schizophrenic ado- 
lescent. patients at Topeka State Hos- 
pital. Each patient was seen for an 
hour, seven days a week. With im- 
provement, the frequency of the ses- 


sions was reduced. 


Throughout the book, claims of proof 
of effectiveness are modest. Yet, most 
of the youngsters have been returned to 


the community. Interview c 
and post-treatment psychological test 
data are provided. It is maintained that 
delusional behavior yields rather rapidly 


xcerpts, pre- 


to Des Lauriers method, and that in 
recovering, patients can be expected to 
pass through a number of phases. A 
symbiotic phase of “imprinting” is fol- 
lowed by imitation of the therapist, by 
acting-out, and finally, by identifica- 
tion. 

The clarity of this book is marred by 
a few inadequately formulated ideas. 
The author's attempt to distinguish be- 
tween intrir and external causes of 


schizophrenia is rather weak. The con- 
acting-out is used broadly 
enough to include everything that ado- 
lescents can do or say that would evoke 
the resentment of ward personnel. The 
statement that in science “there is no 


cept of 


possibility of finding anything . . . unless 
you are looking for it" is contradicted 
by a number of instances in the his- 
tory of the sciences, But, from the point 
of view of clinical psychology, it is the 
presentation of test findings that is most 
cumbersome, leaving the reader consid- 
erable work in piecing together just 
what aspects of test production did or 
did not reflect changes in the patients. 

The zest of face-to-face debates be- 
tween Rudolf Ekstein and Des Lauriers 
(which took place in Topeka) is not 
reflected in the author's description of 
his theoretic: 


| differences between him- 


self and Ekstein. In a sense, he is too 
impatiently busy showing how patients 
can be restored to normal living to en- 
gage in lengthy accounts of theorctical 
differences. While the scholarly tem- 
perament might well be left unsatisfied, 
the clinical impatience is easily shared 
by those who have ever attempted to 
cure a schizophrenic child. The occa- 
sional lack of elegance. in conceptuali- 
zation does not detract from the im- 
portance of this book. Even the most 
skeptical reader will be left with a 
feeling of therapeutic optimism. 


UJ 


ver dead. Its not 


The past is ne 
even past. 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 


aaj 


Second printing . . . 


A GLOSSARY | 


of Some Terms 
Used in the 
Objective Science 


of Behavior 


By 
William S. Verplanck 


Provides an empirical vo- 
cabulary in the science of 
human and animal be- 
havior. 


Familiarizes readers with 
developments in the study | 
of animal behavior. 


Clarifies concepts used by 


behaviorists and etholo- 
gists. 


Price $1.00 
Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 16th Street, N. Ww 
Washington 6, D. C 


Social Engineers at Work 


Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne and Robert Chin | Eds.) 


The Planning of Change: Readings in the Applied Behavioral Sciences. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. Pp. v + 781. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Jous T. Lanzerra 


The editors of the present volume, Ben- 
nis, Benne and Chin, are identified by 
the reviewer, who is John T. Lanzetta. 
Dr. Lanzetta is normally Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology and Di- 
rector of the Center for Research on 
Social Behavior at the Univer. ty of 
Delaware; at the present, however, he 
is taking a years leave to serve as 
liaison scientist with the Office of Naval 
Research in London. He received his 
doctorate with Launor Carter at the 
University of Rochester and ever since 
has occupied himself with small groups. 
The present review represents the prod- 
uct of his fourth willingness to stop 
what he is doing long enough to work 
for CP and its readers. 


I APPROACHED the reading of this 
volume with mixed feelings. In an 
age whose single constant is radical 
change a book with the stated aim of 
bringing about 
potentialities, 


understanding of the 
limitations and 
quences of “planned change" is an 
important publishing event and bound 


to invite curiosity. But 700 double col- 
umn page 


certain 


conse- 


whatever the content, is as 
to invoke some dismay. Also, 
have been overly maligned with 
heterogenous collections of papers 
loosely organized about a theme, the 


tenuous connecting threads often 
lessly 


we 


care- 
woven into a patchquilt by ‘in- 
troductory’ statements. A 
scepticism is surely ju 
fronted with 


modicum of 
stified when con- 
“book 


another of read- 
ings.” 

The volume by 
Benne. and Chin is similar in 


present Bennis, 


format 
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and intent to its 
like them, invites a 
There is the 


predecessors and, 
mixed reaction. 
familiar 
previously published papers (there were 


collection of 


80; several others were expressly. writ- 
ten for the boo 


grouped under major 
sub-themes of the general topic “plan- 
ned change.” Each of the four sub-sec- 
tions, e. 


"the roots of planned change." 
"dynamics of the influence proces 


V s 
preceded by a eritical and theoretical 
introduction, The selections are, on the 
whole, of recent vintage and, consistent 
with the interdisciplinary orientation of 
the authors, drawn from diverse sources. 
They vary widely in length, in quality, 
and probably in fami 


rity. By judicious 
selection, the authors have attempted 
to bring together some current “con- 
ceptualizations of different aspects of 
application and change process.” They 
are editorially and personally con- 
cerned with stimulating the applica- 
tion and adaption of theories of social 
and personal change .o the special and 
important case of planned change; thus 
their target audience is the professional 
and the student in the various profes- 


sions concerned w 


h social char 
eg, social work, applied psychology, 
training, and psychiz try. 

The authors bring to this 
tonal” task a wealth of personal 
experience as university teachers of 
courses in behavioral science, as train- 
ers in numerous 


"educa- 


in-service education 
projects. for administrators, educators, 


and managers, and as consultants on 


a variety of insti- 
settings, They have worked 
together for years in the Boston. Uni- 
versity Human Relations Center 


planned change in 
tutional 


and 


in the many laboratories in human re- 
n Center. and 
by the National Training Laboratories 
Development. 


lations sponsored by the 


Bennis and 
Chin were trained in psychology while 
Benne v trained in philosophy and 
education. (15 


in Group 


received 
the Kilpatrick award for. distinguished 


years ago he 


contribution to American philosophy of 
Education). Two Warren 
Bennis left Boston U. for M.LT.s 
School of Industrial Management 
where he is currently an associate pro- 
fessor. Kenneth Benne and Robert Chin 
remain at 


years ago 


Boston University, the 
former as T. W. Berenson Professor of 
Human Relations and the later as 
professor of. psychology in the College 
of Liberal 


School. 


A BOOR of reading 


experts little opportunity for expressing 


Arts and the Graduate 


provides these 


their own hard won integration of the 
valuational, theoretical, and practical 
issues which constitute a working theory 
of change. Facets of their position are 


revealed in 


the introductory sections 
and in a few papers, but on the whole 
the position is sketchily developed and 
remains indistinct. Often it is difficult 
to separate the editors’ stand from that 
of the contributors; theoretical and val- 
uational statements at times appear to 
be presented as a distillation of posi- 
tions advanced by contributors but it 
often difficult to their 


proves trace 


genesis. 
Such confusion is especially evident 
with respect. to the concept of ‘planned 


change, the concept. which serve a 


central focus and presumably provides 
the guiding criterion for the selection 
of paper 
change 


For the editors, planned 
is a deliberate and collabora- 
live process involving change-agent and 
clicnt-systems, These systems are 
Drought together to solve a problem or. 
more generally, to plan and attain an 
improved state of functioning in the 
client-system by utilizing and applying 
valid knowledge" (pg 11). Even ig- 
noring the somewhat distinctive con- 
notations attributed to the italicized 
phases, planned change, so defined, is 


surely not what many of the contribu- 


tors have in mind. When Mannheim 


aborates the thesis. that ‘planning’ is 


ized when processes of selection are 


narrowed by regulatory intervention 
and the forces at work are consciously 


controled, he makes no mention of an 


existential and voluntary relationship 
between client and change-agent or 
of a mutual determination of goals. 


And surely when Merton and Gauld- 
ner describe the problems and pros- 
pects for applied social research they 
imply something less than a deliberate 
and collaborative process—a process in- 
volving mutual determination of goals, 


equal opportunity for influence, and 
emphasis on method rather than con- 
tent—and something less than 1 ap- 


plied social science that in specific 


situations can select. from among v 
ables those most appropriate to a spe- 


ri- 


cific local situation in terms of its 
values, ethics, and moralities" (pg 16). 
One surmises that if given an oppor- 
tunity many of the contributors would 
take the editors? 
fundamental the 
change process and the role of social 


with some of 


ssuc 


tenets concerning 


scientist as a change agent. 


A a sourcebook for students, the 


selections capture nicely the scope, ten- 
tativeness and sometimes contradictory 


character of the present “state of the 
art.” Some of the papers also provide 
useful introductory statements to major 
theoretical Unfortunately 
such “key” papers are not accompanied 


positions. 


ries a 


by bibliographies, a lack that ca 
danger for an audience of widely di- 
verse. backgrounds. It would be dis- 
astrous, for example, if alternative. the- 
ories of social change were evaluated 
on the the 
when a major theorist such as Talcott 


basis of included papers 
Parsons is represented. by a two page 
excerpt. 

As a sourcebook for practitioners the 
Volume will surely intimidate all but 
for it 

enormous 


the presents. zn 


scope. 


most 
intellectual vista of 
One could not hope to become even 
lifetime 


arrogant 


superficially conversant in a i 
with the disciplines represented. Yet 
some measure of intimidation is prob- 
ably in order. When professionals be- 
come involved in the process of. effect- 
ing social change. it behooves us all 


that they be aware of the responsibili- 
ss of the task they 


ties and complexitic 
undertake. 


Vive la Difference 


Leopold Bellak ( Ed.) 

Contemporary European Psychiatry. 
New York: Grove 1961. 
Pp. vii + 372. $7.50. 


Press, 


Reviewed by Henry P. Davin 


The cditor of this volume, Leopold 
Bellak, is identified by the reviewer who 
might well have pointed out that Bellak 
has a present affiliation with the Elm- 
hurst General Hospital on Long Island 
where he is Director of Psychiatry. The 
reviewer, Henry David, likewise needs 
no long introduction here. This is his 
sixth review for CP. He is still. Psy- 
chology Consultant for the New J 
State 


sey 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, at Trenton and is currently 
editing a volume on International Re- 


sources in. Mental Health. 


roroLb DkrLAK is no stranger to 

CP. Born and educated in Vienna 
and the United. States, member in 
good standing of all three APA's. his 
considerable contributions 10 psychol- 
ogy. psychiatry, and. psychoanalysis have 
been frequently cited in these pages. On 
this occasion. he offers a platform to 
nine disting 


ished European psychia- 
trists and limits himself to a perceptive 
introduction and provocative comments 
on the processes of scientific er ativity. 

The HX) page volume, with 
a soft cover edition priced at $3.95, ef- 


nearly 


fectively bridges the language barrier 


and offers a comprehensive 
“the and 
geographically cireumseribed schools of 


European 


view of 
psychiatry — in historically 
psychiatric 
France P. 


thought" In- 
Pichot , Ger- 

H. Hoff and O. H. 
Britain A. 


cluded are 


many and Austria 
Arnold 


Great Lewis 


Italy (U. Cerletti), Scandinavia (G. 
Langfeldt), Soviet Union (V. A. Gil- 
yarovsky), and Switzerland (G. Bene- 
detti and C. Müller). Most contributors 
adhered to the editor's instructions to 
consider first the historical development 
of psychiatrie treatmem, training, and 
research, then to deal with forensic as- 
pects and relations between. psychiatry 


and other disciplines. Each chapter 
greatly enhanced 


Is 
by extensive refer- 
ences and valuable listings of training 
and treatment centers, often complete 
with address, director's name, and de- 


scriptions of a 


vailable facilities, 

While it is difficult to. quarrel with 
the editor's invitations, it is regrettable 
that Belgian. and Dutch contributors 
could not be included. Austrians were 
asked to report on Germany because 
no German was believed “to have the 
necessary detachment to give a bal- 
anced view" of the many schisms still 
dividing that land. Finland. Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland. and Spain are not 
represented. Unfortunately, the Soviet 
review fails to. cite. current. trends in 
other Eastern. European. countries, 


A. Berrak — succinetly 


“American and E 


observes, 
psychiatric 
quite different from one an- 
A descriptive, genetic-organic 
trend appe: 
pes 


mopean 


scenes are 


other." 


rs prevalent in most. Euro- 
n centers; there is relatively little 
interest in. psychoanalys 


is and less con- 
cern with psychodynamics. With a his- 
tory of social welfare legislation, 
pean 


Euro- 
identi- 
ad teaching, with 
deseription and classification. and 
rehabilitation and community 
There is i 


psychiatrists tend to be 
fied with institutions 


with 
programs, 
more emphasis on psychoses, 
less on. neuroties and private practice, 
Progress in. clinical psychology 
cial work has been slower, — 

There is pardonable pride i 
tional. presentations, 


and so- 


n the na- 


ions } and puzzled ques- 
Honing of the supposed Ameri 


d an over- 
emphasis on psychoanalysis, It is sober- 
ing to recall that many m 
Psvehiatry 


rope. In recent ye 


ajor contribu- 
originated in 
ars, 


tions to E 

i- 
à tranquilizers and 
the therapeutic community 


` have 
Imported, 


been 


True 
b sophistica- 


\merican 


non in evaluation 


and 


: miprovenent 
European 


hunches 
others Mistaken. bu the 


refined 
proved 


some i 
anc 


faci 


Z5 


remains that our European colleagues 
tend to work in an atmosphere that 
appears 
creativity. "Their accomplishments are 


somehow: more conducive to 


all the more remarkable when one con- 
siders the lack of massive governmental 
financing or support from large foun- 
dations, and the limited opportunities 
for personal advancement in "schools" 
that are often dominated for decades 
by one professor, 

The kind of—well supported, pro- 
fessional and psy- 
chology we know in the United States 
hardly exists in Europe. In Sy rland 
most of the early contributions to the 
development of clinical psychology were 
made by physicians (Rorschach, Ober- 
holzer,. Although psychology was classi- 
fied under philosophy in most Swiss 
universities, psychologists have obtained 


scientific—clinical 


clinical training and are practicing, par- 
ticularly in children's clinics. In France 
and Italy, clinical psychologists are fre- 
quently physicians, with graduate de- 
grees in psychology, e.g., Pierre Pichot, 
who represents French psychiatry in this 
volume, also heads the Institute of Psy- 
chology at the Sorbonne. He reports 
that a 1953 Paris court decision de- 
clared psychotherapy medical practice 
and limited psychologists’ activities, 

In Germany major emphasis is on 
work with children and empirical in- 
vestigations of personality and not on 
professional practice; Austria has very 
limited fe 


tcilities for training clinicians. 
Psychological services are expanding in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, In 
the Union, Pavlovian concepts 
dominate psychiatry and psychology, 
with research focusing on physiological 
studies; there is no private practice. In 
the United Kingdom a vigorous clini- 


Soviet 


cal psyc hology training program has de- 
veloped at the University of London. 
While the National Health Service does 
not employ non-medical psychothera- 
pists, qualified psychologists are prac- 
ticing in child guidance centers. 


For jointly attaining their goals of 
facilitating international comm: 


unication 

and broadening prospectives, the editor. 
P > 
contributors, and translators deserve 


plaudits. Though not quite a substitute 


for "Europe on 5 Dollars a Day," the 
prospective traveler would be well ad- 
vised to stash this informative volume 
in his flight bag. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Programming’s Present’s Prologue 


John E. Coulson ( Ed.) 


Programmed Learning and Computer-Based Instruction. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1962, Pp. xv + 291. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Naxcy S. ANDERSON 


Dr. Coulson, the editor of this triple- 
faceted entering wedge into the history 
of an imponderable intellectronic future 
(Ramo’s term), got a Columbia MA 
C53) and PhD (C56) following a 1952 
Arizona BA. For the past several years 
he has headed the System Development 
Corporation's wor 


on programmed in- 
struction. The original Coulson-Silber- 
man team at SDC published (1959) 


one of the early experiments on pro- 


gramming variables, then expanded to 


pioneer in evolving a one-S computer- 
mediated program into a 20-S “Glass” 


facility for further experimentation. 
Coulson recently reviewed Finn. & 


Perrin’s survey of the teaching-machine 
industry for CP (Oct., 1962, 7, 385f.). 
Dr. Anderson carned her qualifications 
for reviewing such a book as this partly 
through her own even earlier pioneering 
in using a computer as a teaching ma- 
chine when, in company with Rath and 
Brainerd at the IBM Research Center, 
circa 1958, she used an IBM 650 1o 
teach binary arithmetic—work they re- 
ported in the first book on programmed 
instruction published (edited by Galan- 
ter, also for Wiley: see Rothkopf's CP. 
review, Apr. 1960, 5, 104f.) Reviewer, 
like editor, got a BA in the West (Colo- 
rado) in 1952 before migrating east (to 
Ohio State) for her 753 MA and 756 


PhD. Currently she is Associate: Pro- 
fessor at the University of Maryland. 


179 surge in the area of teaching 


machines and programmed instruc- 
tion is still increasing as is evidenced by 
new journals, new books, 
meetings, Wall Street expectations, and 
the fact that book companies now ask 
a prospective author if he's program- 
ming any course material, in addition 
to writing a textbook. In the late 1950's 
many of us in this field wondered how 
a computer might be used in this prom- 
ising venture, Some of us had been care- 


numerous 


fully taught that the computer was à 
“general purpose tool," merely v 


ting 
for us to use it in our laboratory work 
as well as for our computational needs. 
After all, the general purpose computer 
can do almost anything; it can recog- 
nize handwriting, recognize speech from 
certain. limited vocabularies, and even 
“learn” to do these and other complex 
tasks. However, many of us also learned 
that one of the difficulties of using a 
computer in the laboratory was in the 
formulation of the research problem so 
that it could. be programmed on the 
computer. Then, how could the com- 
puter be used as a teaching machine? 
The title of this book indicates that 
the computer is being used as a teach- 


ing machine, and it is to. the book's 
credit that it does present much of the 
day use of 
teaching 


research on the present 


a computer as a machine, 
The tide further implies that the book 
also says something about programmed 
learning: however, this part of the book 
is disappointing. It should be noted that 
the book is actually a collection. of 
papers—that is, the Proceedings of the 
October, 1961, Conference on Applica- 
tion of Digital Computers to Auto- 
mated Instruction, co-sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research and the Sys- 
tem Development Corporation. 

As is often the case with other con- 
ference proceedings or publications of 
similar conferences, the book lacks con- 
tinuity from chapter to chapter, How- 
eve ‘the editor is to be given credit 
for his organization in that the book is 
divided into three par y p D 
(1) 'Pheory and Experimentation in 
Programmed Instruction, (2) Com- 
puter-Based Instructional Systems, and 
(3) Computer Technology in Auto- 
mated Teaching. An advantage of this 
kind of organization is that a reader 


s with papers on 


can choose the section he wishes, de- 
pending on his interests, 

This reviewer is not convinced, how- 
ever, that Part I (which contains half 
of the book's 300 pages), adequately 
state-of-the-art. summary 


represents à 
about basic problems in programmed 
instruction. The twelve papers are more 
a state-of-the-art for twelve people in 
the field. It is hard to believe that the 
entire area of programmed instruction 
is repr here; there are some 
obvious One might hope 
though, that what would be presented 
would be those areas of programmed in- 
struction relevant, in some way, to com- 


nted 
omissions. 


puter based programmed instruction. In 
this reviewer's opinion, this is not true 
of these papers, nor is it clear that 
Part I represents much more than a set 
of twelve papers by twelve people who 
were invited to participate in the con- 
ference. 

These arguments may not represent 
serious drawbacks, for it is clear that it 
is becoming more popular to publish 
conference proceedings in hard covers. 
Also, those interested in the area of pro- 
grammed instruction who did not attend 
the conference need only purchase the 
book to find out who in the field said 


what about programmed learning. Al- 
though the area of programmed in- 
struction is not adequately represented, 
there are worthwhile papers and ideas 
in this book for the interested researcher. 
Research on the form of response, size 
of step, and individual differences is re- 
ported by several authors. Silberman 
presents a short but clear review of 80 
or so experimental studies. Lumsdaine 
describes the theoretical and practical 
problems one faces in doing research in 
this area. This reviewer agrees with him 
that, “the sterility of much of the for- 
mal experimentation on 
media is not to be denied..." 
papers are also worth ri 


instructional 
Other 
ding; for ex- 
ample, Dear and Atkinson's mathemati- 
cal model for allocation of items for 
branching i 


| refreshing solution for a 
problem previously not analytically for- 
mulated, 


Pe II (about 100 pages) contains six 
papers d 


ribing operational computer- 
based programmed instruction. systems. 
Here is a collection of papers that de- 
scribe the state-of-the-art. in computer- 
based instruction. The papers show what 
teaching is being done by computer de- 
vices, and each of the authors presents 
his view of the problems he has en- 
countered, Some of the ideas for devel- 
opment of instruction systems are simi- 
lar for Uttal and his colleagues using 
the IBM 650, Coulson with the Bendix 
G-15, Bitzer, et al. using the ILLIAC, 
Licklider with the PDP-1, and Chap- 
man and Carpenter using the Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge RW-400. Most of 


these. paper: 


ssure the reader that it is 
possible to use a computer as a teaching 
machine, given the following: an inter- 
ested researcher, a computer, the ap- 
propriate input-output equipment, intel- 
ligent computer programmers, subject 
matter experts, and last but not least, 
a large (but finite) amount of money to 
pay for computer time. Their authors 
emphasize the advantages of the “gen- 
eral flexibility” of the system (including 
the computer with its general-purpose 
computer-programming language). The 
advantages they point to for pro- 
grammed instruction are: (1) adapta- 
bility of computers for sequencing ma- 
terials in a large number of ways to 
adjust for individual differences, (2) 
ability (through multiplexing and/or 


time-sharing equipment) to teach two 
or more students simultaneously, (3) 
ability to compute scores and statistical 
analyses, (4) ability to use keyboard 
input-output devices and cathode ray 
tube displays, (5) adaptability for alter- 
ing presentation of items in a large 
variety of ways, and (6) ability of the 
computer to modify its own program by 
"learning" and other "artificial-intelli- 
gence” procedures. 


Thus, the computer is a large, general 
purpose, adaptable teaching machine. It 
is the reviewer's suspicion that the com- 
puter-teacher's salary is greater than 
that of the highest full professor in the 
world. But, certainly the computer is 


more flexible for computation and has 
an infinite memory with relatively. fast 
ace 


. ete. Is the computer to be used 
as a general-purpose adaptable teaching 
machine? Several papers throughout the 
entire book talk about enhancement of 
the interactive feature of the teacher- 
student process by using the computer 
as a “teacher.” Senders makes a plea for 
trying to reproduce the “adaptive 
teacher.” In order to accomplish this, it 
may not be necessary to wait for an 
adequate learning theory of behavior, 
for what the prog 
searcher 


ammed-instruction re- 
s concerned about is a tr: ining 
theory, What is needed is an adaptive 
computer which manipulates the en- 
Vironment to maximiz 


the rate of in- 
crease in student performance. 


However, adaptability will — cost 
money. The cost factor involved in 
using a computer could be reduced if 


several students can use the 


same ma- 
chine simultaneously 


After all, the com- 
puter is "faster than thought" and stu- 
dents need time to think before respond- 
ing. Part III of this book (30 pages) 
summarizes 
achi 


our hopes and 
ing this goal—that is. 
computer-based ir 
multiple 


fears of 


. an adaptive 
nstruction system with 


student stations. 


| Computer 
engineers will have to build faster 
Switching circuits and, as Estrin implies 
only then can we teach many students 
at once. But Teage 


r warns that 
TEM raise 

puter "software" (a sophisticate 

gramming language 


and Huskey’s answer is to use a di 
of ALGOL, the gener, 


puter language. 


com- 
d pro- 
is à problem too, 


alect 
al-purpose com. 
Sometimes ii 


appears that further 


development of computers is all 


that 
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is needed to solve all the problems of 
automated instruction. But would this 
solve our problems? The reviewer does 
not think a favorable gain in the learn- 
ing process by use of computer flexibil- 
ity in relation to the cost involved has 
as yet been adequately demonstrated, 
except for specific materials which are 
not adaptable to programmed texts. For 
certain verbal and arithmetical mate- 
rials, when one uses the flexibility of 
the computer, is the teaching process 
now a better one than with a linearly 
programmed textbook? 


One often hears that bright students 
get bored with programmed instruction. 
As noted earlier, some of the re: 


earch- 
ers emphasize the advantages for com- 


puter-based instruction to be 


gained 
from a student-teacher interactive proc- 
ess. All of the applications in this book 
give control over this interaction to the 
computer and its program. Why not 
allow the student some additional inter- 
active control? At present, the student 
can only skip items, branch, close the 
book, turn off the machine, or leave 
the room. Why not let him ask ques- 
tions, interrogate the computer, request 
further practice, request a change in 
materials to be studied? J. Swets, A. 
Weisz, J. Senders, and others at Bolt, 
Beranek, and pursuing 
some research problems in this arca, 
such as, allowing the student to choose 


Newman are 


his mode of practice rote versus cor- 
rective) for “sound learning” and visual 
discrimination learning. The 
student-controlled interaction 


idea of 
with a 
computer as well as 
trolled 


computer-con- 


interaction was also mentioned 
by Coulson and others during a sympo- 
sium on programmed instruction at the 


1962 annual convention of the Ameri- 


can Psychological Association in St. 
Louis. 
In this reviewers opinion, further 


research is needed in this special arca 
of programmed instruction, and it can 


be rather e: 
ent 


asily accomplished on pres- 
computer-teaching machines. Be- 
cause of the computer's flexibility, it 
can be used as a general-purpose lab- 


oratory tool; however, researchers 


arc 
just beginning to learn to use the com- 
puter effectively in programmed-instruc- 
tion applications. Another area where 


the computer could help the pro- 


grammed-instruction researcher is in the 
preparation and organization of items. 


This application has been suggested at 


other conferences, and it appears from 
this book that the Evans-Homme-Glaser 


Ruleg system, with Dear and Atkinson's 


model as one approach for allocation 
of items, is waiting and ready for a 
bright computer. programmer. Further- 
addition to needing a new 
computer language for the control of a 
computer 


more, in 


teaching machine, perhaps 


what is needed 


even more ijs a com- 
puter-compiler language which would 
operate on subject. matter. rules, and 


parameters of optimum allocation. of 
items, so as to give at least a first. draft 
of the subject matter program—and 
possibly then to revise it after use and 
finally, after adequate testing, to com- 
pute a statistical summary of normative 


data to be presented with the pro- 
grammed-instruction material, 

The numerous examples of computer 
that the 
reference 


indicate 
latter half of the book 
source which includes several self-con- 


use described here 


is a 


tained descriptions of computer-based 
instruction applications, as well as pres- 
entations of technological hardware and 
computer software problems. The re- 
viewer feels that the efficiency of using 
a large computer to control a slide 
projector may be questionable except as 
a laboratory tool. As a laboratory tool, 
the computer's. flexibility for research 
purposes may allow it, during the same 
time period, to solve differential equa- 
tions, teach many different students, 
interact with each student, allow cach 
student to interact with it by controlling 


some part of his learning process, and 
generate new programs or revisions of 
prior programs. Such a system would 


be an ideal 


and efficient 
based teaching machine. 


CH 


we examine 


computer- 


The more the mechanism 


of thought, the more we shall see that 
the automatic, unconscious action of the 
mind enters largely into all its processes. 
Our definite ideas are stepping-stones: 
how we get from one to 


the other, we 
do not know: 


something carries us; we 
do not take the step. 


—OLIVER WENDELL Hotes, Sn. 


u 


^ 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


NOT I, SAYS WRENN 


In a curious sort of way the review 
of Kate Hevner. Mucller's Student Per- 
sonnel Work in Higher Education 
(Robert Ross in CP 1962, 7, 271-272) 
gives my introduction credit for a point 
c i think belongs to the 
said to have 


of view that I 
author of the book. I am 
an “awareness of the personnel worker 
as a teacher that is not reflected through- 
out the book.” This is in error. Whatever 
I said in the introduction was based 
upon Muellers presentation as basic 
themes of the book that there is an 
emerging awareness "that the teaching 
and learning processes outside the class- 
room are prime responsibilities at college 
personnel worker: and that "the in- 
tegration of goals in higher education 
can be vitally interwoven with the 
specific functions which personnel work- 
ers. perform." The quotes above are not 
w and in the 


mine but from the revic 
context that the author's treatment was 
not based upon these premises, I could 
use these same quotes but say that they 
are the strength of the book. We 
couldn't be further apart. 

How could this be? It could be that 
reviewer and editor were working from 
different referent points of expectation— 
I finding more than I had hoped for in 
the treatment of basic sociology and 
philosophy (more than any other book 
in the field. I am sure), the reviewer 
finding less than he had hoped for. Or 
perhaps I am more impressed than the 
reviewer with a psychologist who writes 
also as a scholar in sociology and higher 
education. : 

The review leaves one with the feeling 
that Dr. Mueller's treatment is lacking 
in psychological sophistication— chapters 
on mental hygiene. emotional factors in 
discipline situations. the mental health ss 
the personnel worker, ctc. notwithstan - 
ing. I too wished for more attention to 
college counseling but the separate litera- 
ture on this topic is extensive and can 
be filled in more easily than can the 
literature on college personnel topics that 


A 


are treated in this volume and not an- 


yzed elsewhere. 
C. GILBERT WRENN 
University of Minnesota 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN REVIEWS 


It may be of interest to CP readers to 
know that the German journal Archiv 
für die gesamte Psychologie occasionally 
reviews some books which are also re- 
viewed by CP. In the main the reviews 
scem to be thorough abstractions. enum- 
erating a book's content in a sequential 
order. For instance, F. Attneave. Appli- 
cations of Information Theory to Psy- 
chology was considered extremely useful, 
thorough. and of interest to psychologist 
as well as non-psychologist by Guttmann. 
the German reviewer. This critique was 
similar to H. Quastler’s (CP, Jul. 1960. 
5, 233) who found the same book read- 
able, skillful and a blend of solid science 
with artistic elegance. In the Archiv 
positive critique is generally added by a 
few short phrases at the beginning or 
end of a paragraph. Thus a chapter of 
a reviewed book may be introduced as 
very useful. detailed. carefully planned, 
stimulating, clearly written. free of uni- 
versity jargon. etc, Each book is usually 
compared with the content and quality 
of other books in its Negative 
criticism is less frequent but well sub- 
stantiated when given. The author of a 
statistical book. for instance. is criticized 
for "taking over the symbols and the 
mistakes" of another text. Specific errors 
are pointed out by page and sentence. 
Another author in the area of psycho- 
logical testing is criticized for the lack of 
controls. for the absence of correlations, 
and for confounding psychometric and 
clinical data with the reviewer asking: 
“Hat sich der Autor nicht zwischen zwei 
Stühle geseztz?” 

Besides Attneave’s book. other reviews 
in common to the two journals are K. 
H. Winkelstráter's. Das Betteln der Zoo- 
Tiere, and Karl Bühlers, Das Gestalt- 
prinzip im Leben des Menschen und der 
Tiere. The Archiv review of the former 


arca. 


was brief but similar to Toback's review 
(CP, Nov. 1961. 6, 391) “On the Other 
Hand." Bühler book received an en- 
tirely different review in the Archiv from 
that in CP. A Rüssel (Braunschweig) 
found nonc of the limitations which were 
pointed out by D. E. Berlyne (CP, Feb. 
1962, 7, 45). As might be expected, the 
German reviewer did not note any lack 
in operational definitions or any discon- 
tinuity in the presented. material. 

Of course the majority of reviews in 
the Archiv are of German publications, 
but American, Dutch. French, and Swiss 
works are examined. Each issue has a 
review section discussing about 30 books 
yearly, treating a particular book one 
year after publication in approximately 
600 words. There is no information 
about the authors background or the 
reviewer's other than their name and 
locale. Some short reviews are "Autor- 
referate" written by the respective au- 
thors themselves. Perhaps the Germans 
really are more casual about "just an- 
other book" than their American coun- 
terparts. 


FRANK Wes1 
Portland State College 


CANDOR, NOT SHALLOWNESS 


Counselors are humane people and 
Earl A. Koile’s review of Problems in 
Counseling: A Case Study Approach by 
James F. Adams (CP, Januar 1963) 
sets a properly charitable tone before 
essaying an evaluation of the book. How- 
ever, other users of this casebook may 
not agree that: “It communicates very 
little about the actual process of counsel- 
ing or about the behavior of a perceptive 
and able counselor.” 
instance is a 


Or "In only one 
case reported in sufficient 
depth and detail for discernment of what 
the counselor is doing to facilitate client 
self-exploration, discovery, and ch 
(Idem. p. 16). 

Clear but unpretentious case reports 
titled “I've Been Bored" and "He Had 
What It Takes" convey more 
little understanding of what 
work with junior high youth, 

As the title indicates, Dr. 
presents a case study 
lems in | 


ange" 


than a 
it is like to 


Adams’ book 
approach to prob. 
counseling, To this endo the 
author has collected and edited a num- 
ber of cases by different 
different levels of 
cation in a 


counselors at 
experience and 
variety of settings, 
few scem to be public school teache 
would-be “teacher-counselors.’ 

Dr. Koile i 
the degree 


edu- 
Quite a 
rs or 


finds noi uniformly 


higt 
of psychologic 


al understand. 
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ing and theory behind the cases reported 
in the book. This is just about what one 
might expect to find if somehow one 
could secure a representative sampling 
of what passes for counseling in many 
places in our nation. In no sense am I 
pleading that counsel educators should 
be content with mediocrity in case han- 
dling or theorizing. But it seems amiss to 
expect any highly developed or consist- 
ent rationale to underlie the work of 
many different persons. In a word, I find 
Adams' casebook valuable for reporting 
with candor the reciprocal behavior of 
a number of counselors and clients. In 
NDEA Institutes and graduate courses 
for neophytes Adams’ book has been well 
received by students. 
Joss W. Rep 
Indiana State College, Pa. 


DISSENT ON CONFORMITY AND 
DEVIATION 


Harold Gerard (CP, Mar. 1963, 8, pp. 
12-13). in his review of Conformity and 
Deviation (I. A. Berg and B. M. Bass, 
Eds.). says “Pauline Pepinski (sic) ex- 
amines the relationship between conform- 
ity and creativity, where the creative 
individual is seen as a nonconformer 
(another meaning of deviation?). The 
experiment, which grew out of her ‘ab- 
struse' theory based on the analysis of 
several field studies, is entirely unrelated 
to the original problem. She finds that 
if you reward a person for conforming. 
he will conform, whereas if you reward 
him for not conforming, he will not con- 
form. What this has to do with creatiy- 
ity eludes this reviewer” (p: I8). 

For the sake of accuracy— 

(1) My paper did not undertake nor 
purport to deal with “the relationship 
between conformity and creativity,’ but 
with conditions antecedent to behavior 
referred to as “nonconforming” and 
“productive.” As I have repeatedly em- 
Phasized elsewhere, so-called “creativ- 
ity" may conceivably be included within, 
but certainly does not correspond to the 
conjoint category as explicitly defined. I 
am not against “creativity ;” it is simply 
not my word. It is not now, nor has it 
ever been, the subject of my study. 

(2) The paper in question specifically 
disavows “deviation” as an index of 
"nonconformity" in the context of my 
own research, 

(3) "The" experiment mentioned by 
the reviewer (actually one of two for 
which results were reported) did not 
pretend to “grow out of” any “theory” 
whatever. but was designed to test an 
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hypothesis that came directly from the 
second of three summarized exploratory 
field studies. 

(4) What that experiment “has to do 
with creativity" eludes me, too. Such an 
aim was neither claimed nor intended. 
Unfortunately, it is rather *'the original 
problem" itself that seems to have eluded 
the reviewer. 

And, finally, in a later paragraph he 
begs his question when he asks why the 
book is “dignified” by a “hard cover 
binding and a flashy title." Truc, the 
cover is pretty hard, but what's so flashy 
about “Conformity and Deviation?" The 
contributors to the symposium—and other 
interested readers of CP— would have 
found more helpful a critical assessment 
that was both informed and constructive. 

Oh yes, my name happens to end with 


a "y," not 


cee 


an "i" 
PAvLINE N. PEPINSKY 
Worthington, Ohio 


GEORGE KELLY ON A TANGENT 


After reading George Kelly’s review of 
Szasz's book, The Myth of Mental Illness, 
in CP, October 1962, I had to re-read 
the book. I believe Kelly's review is 
tangential to the book's kernel theme and 
therefore, falls short of evaluating the 
role and contribution of the work on 
several counts. 

First, Kelly did not cast the book in 
the historical perspective as suggested in 
your "Comments to the Reviewers." I 
am rather certain that Szasz's book is the 
first to wrestle with the much discussed 
issue of "whether mental illness is really 
illness” (like physical illness), and to 
explore this in all its ramifications, This 
fact alone should make the volume an 
important contribution; but there is 
more. The volume vividly, though a bit 
turgidly. discusses the historical and 
socio-cultural conditions of the 19th 
century which led the physician to de- 
clare that psychological problems (which 
Szasz says are really the problems of 
social living, ethics, values, etc.) 
“illness.” 


are 
Szasz maintains that at that 
time such a declaration was a “progres- 
sive-humanitarian" — although not a 
scientific—step since the mentally dis- 
turbed were considered to be “possessed.” 
Such a declaration freed the “mentally 
ill” from witch hunts, but now, due to 
vast cultural changes, such a concept of 
“illness” only serves to shroud the clearer 
understanding of the problems of inter- 
personal relationships, values, ethics, etc. 
During the 19th century, it was the phy- 
sician who declared that psychological 


troubles were illnesses, and he had no 
choice but to mold the mental in the 
cast of the physical. Szasz traces this 
history beautifully and shows how the 
humanitarian step of the 19th century 
has run into conflict with the scientific 
endeavors of the 20th century and has 
thus resulted in the logical, social, legal 
and other confusions in which we now 
find ourselves. But, by reading Kelly’s 
review, one gets the impression that. for 
all these muddles, Szasz holds a single 
Freud. responsible. Actually, 
Szasz does not quite say that (although 
there some criticisms of Freud); 
rather Szasz credits Freud with having 
vaguely seen the contradictions, but he 
was too much of a prisoner of the so- 
ciology of knowledge of his era and ethos 
to do much about it (p. 170). It is 
Kelly, and not Szasz, who uses Freud as 
the scapegoat and carries his personal 
vendetta against Freud to the pages of 
CP. 


Secondly, your reviewer criticizes Szasz 


person, 


are 


because he “does not question the con- 
cept of illness" (CP, p. 363, column 
III): that he “doesn’t go all out in. . - 
debunking mental illness . . . both mental 
and illness" (p. 363. column II). One 
really wonder what Kelly would have 
wanted Szasz to since the main 
stream of Szasz’s argument, and even the 
title of the book, clearly says what Kelly 
maintains Szasz should have said, It is 
perhaps true that at various places Szasz 
could have taken one more logical step 
in his argument, e.g.. the inter-profes- 
sional conflict about who can do psy- 
chotherapy, etc. (pp. 292, 296), but all 
that is minor and should really be the 
onus of psychologists themselves. 


say. 


Kelly further bemoans the fact that 
Szasz has discussed only hysteria in his 
work. It appears to me that Kelly has 
missed the significance of the book. As 
I read the volume, the implication seems 
to be clear that hysteria can be better 
understood (and therefore better man- 
aged), if one tries to understand hysteria 
in terms of social communication be- 
tween people, and the ethics and valucs 
of a culture, etc. rather than in the 
framework of orthodox analytic-hydraulic 
model. The further implication of Szasz's 
work is that, like hysteria, other *"psycho- 
pathologies" can also be better under- 
stood by following a similar model, e.g.. 
the double-bind phenomena and schizo- 
phrenia. I am afraid this aspect of Szasz's 
work is entirely missed or ignored by 
Kelly. 

In an attempt to show the shortcom- 
ings of the book, Kelly's review runs into 


a contradiction. On p. 363, column III, 
he maintains that “he [Szasz] doesn't 
question the concept of illness," while on 
p. 364, column III, he says that "the 
major part of his book has to do with the 
models which may be used to replace the 
illness model . . ." If the bulk of the 
volume is devoted to developing a sub- 
stitute model. then it is obvious that 
Szasz is questioning the ‘illness’ model. 
But that is exactly the issue on which 
Kelly takes Szasz to task—for not doing 
what he did do in his book. 

Contrary to Kelly. many of us evalu- 
ate the book as an important contribu- 
tion to the field of social sciences since 


the first time it takes the issue of 
"mental illness and health," *psycho- 
pathology," "psychotherapy," etc., out of 
the medico-physio-anatomical realm and 
places it squarely where it belongs, 
namely, in the context of socio-cultural 
and human relationship. I believe that 
Szasz's work compares with those rare 
works in the field of social sciences— 
like C. Wright Mills’ Power Elite, Erik 
Erikson's Childhood and Society—which 
have molded the thinking of our times. 
I believe that the history of social science 
will bear me out, 


for 


Soran Lar SHARMA 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Recent Slavic Books in Psychology 


Compiled by Jo 
Lehigh Unii 


DnoZEK 
sity 


with the assistance of STEFAN SLAK 


Bulgarian 
EMANUILOVA, EKATERINA. Suvremenna 
materialistitsheska psikhologiya (Con- 
temporary materialist psychology: = 
liographical index, 1948-1956). pos 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 1959. 
Pp. 230. f i 
Izvestiya na pedagogitsheskiya af 
(BULLETIN OF THE PEDAGOGICAL m 
stitute, Vol. IX). Sofia: ur 
Academy of Sciences, 1960. Pp. 200. . 
Nastey, G., and P. Kornov. Suznanie i 
retikularna formatsiya p rims 
and reticular formation). Sofia: E 
garian Academy of Sciences, 1961. Pp. 
Ta G. D. Detska psikhologiya s 
fektologiya (Child psychology. norma 
and abnormal; 2nd ed.). Sofia: State 
Publishing House “Science and Art. 
1959, Pp. 555. 


institut 


Czech i 
BoucmaL, M., and R. KONEČNÝ. Psy- 
chologie v lékařství a psychiatrická pi 
bedeutika (Psychology in medicine gna 
introduction to psychiatry). Prague: 
State Pedagogical Publishing House. 
1961. Pp. 160. 


Horas, E. (Ed.). Sbornik praci peda- 
gogickych a psychologických. I. (Peda- 
gogical and psychological studies). 
Acta Universitatis Palackianae Olomu- 
censis  Paedogagica-Psychologica. I. 
Prague: State Pedagogical Publishing 
House, 1960. Pp. 88. 

Hoskovec, J., and P. Říčan. Psychol- 
ogické diagnostické pomůcky (Cata- 
logue of the Archives of Diagnostic 
Aids). Prague: Czechoslovak Psychol- 
ogical Association. Czechoslovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1961. Pp. 39. 

Hosxovec, J. and Z. Ka&ka. Wech- 
slerovy zkoušky W-B, WAIS, WISC: 
Bibliografie (Bibliography on D. Wech- 
sler’s intelligence scales). Prague: 
Czechoslovak Psychological Association. 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
1961. Pp. 63. 

VymETAL, Osvarp (Ed.). Neurózy. 
(Neuroses: Collected works from the 
Psychiatric Clinic). Acta Universitatis 
Palackianae Olomucensis, Supplemen- 
tum VI. Prague: State Pedagogical 
Publishing House, 1960. Pp. 167. 

Worr, E. and O. Janota (Eds). 
Neuroses (Proceedings of the 1959 
psychiatric congress, in Russian and 
English). Prague: State Medical Pub- 
lishing House, 1961. Pp. 332. 


Macnač, M. Nčkteré typové zuláštnosti 
dominant u člověka (Some typological 
characteristics of the cortical dom- 
inants in man). Transactions, Series of 
Social Sciences, Vol. 71, No. 3. Prague: 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
1961. Pp. 120. 

Meuzer, J. Psychologie v železniční 
dopravě (Psychology in railroad trans- 
portation). Prague: Transportation 
and Communications Publishing House, 
1961. Pp. 62. 

Menert, E. Fysiologický základ logického 
myšlení (Physiological bases of logical- 
thinking). Prague: Czechoslovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1960. Pp. 214. 

Psychologické Studie (Psychological 
Studies). Acta Universitatis Carolinae 
Philosophica et Historica, No. 1. 
Prague: Charles University, 1961, Pp. 
127. 

Rovnicex, J. Experimentální bsychosy 
(Experimentally induced psychoses). 
Prague: State Health Publishing 
House, 1961. Pp. 282. 

SovAk, M. Výchova leváků v rodiné 
(Training of left-handed children in 
the family). Prague: State Pedagogi- 
cal Publishing House, 1961. Pp. 83. 

Symposium on the Pathogenesis of Essen- 
tial Hypertension (in English). Prague: 
State Medical Publishing House, 1961. 
Pp. 476. 

VANÝSEK, J. (Ed.). Electroretinographia 
(Electroretinography, proceedings of a 
1959 symposium). Brno: Medical Fac- 
ulty of the University of J. E. Purkyné, 
1960. Pp. 374. 


Polish 


Banska, Zoria Ksztaltowanie si sygnal- 
izacyjnej funkcji barwy i ksztaltu przed- 
miotów we wczesnym dzieciństwie (De- 
velopment of the connotative 
of the color and shape of objects in 
early childhood). Warsaw: Warsaw 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 219, 

GURYCKA, ANTONINA. Zainteresowania 
uczniów (The interests of apprentices), 
Warsaw: State Educational Publish- 
ing House, 1961, Pp. 158. 

Kowarskr, 
dziecka (Development of S 
thinking in children) 
Scientific Publishir 
310. 

Leontiew, 
(On the 


function 


S. Rózwój mowy i myślenia 


peech and 
- Warsaw: State 
hg House, 1962. Pp. 


E: E O rozwoju psychiki 
evelopment of th ind; 
translated from Russian), boe: 
State Scientific Publishing Ho ; 
1962. Pp. 207. A 
Oxon, J. Anal 


iza czynnikow 
chologii a 


a w 
(Factorial " 


analysis in 


chology). Warsaw: State Scientific 
Publishing House, 1960. Pp. 272. 
PIETER, J. Psychologia uczenia sie (Psy- 
chology of learning). Warsaw: State 
Educational Publishing House, 1961. 


Pp. 320. : 
SLOBODZIAN, ZOFIA. Twórcza praca 

dziecka (Creative activities of the 

child). Warsaw: State Educational 


Publishing House, 1961. Pp. 125 + 54 
drawings. 

StoxigwskA, HELENA. Psychologiczna 
analiza zainteresowania (Psychological 
analysis of interests). Poznań: Society 
of the Friends of Science, 1959. Pp. 
110. 

SrioxEk, Harixa. Powstawanie orientacji 
w prawej i lewej stronie schematu ciała 
w ontogenezie (Development of the 
perception of right and left side of the 
child's body). Warsaw: State Scientific 
Publishing House. 1961. Pp. 194. 


Studia psychologiczne (Psychological 
studies, Vol. 3). Wrocław: Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Section of Peda- 


SzczERBA. V. Zagadnienia wychowania 
moralnego (Problems of ethical educa- 
tion), Warsaw: State Educational 
Publishing House, 1961. Pp. 359. 

Szewczuk, W. Analiza psychologiczna 
zawodu kierowcy suwnici (Psychologi- 
cal analysis of the work of crane op- 
erators), Kraków: State Scientific 
Publishing House, 1959. Pp. 65. 

Szewezux, W. Badania eksperymentalne 
nad rozumieniem zdań (Experimental 
investigations on the comprehension of 
sentences). Kraków: Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 229, 

Wirwickt, T. Badanie praktycznej spraw- 
ności umyslowej metoda wkladanek 
(Examination of practical mental abil- 
ity by form board tests). Toruń: Polish 
Academy of Sciences, 1962. Pp. 100. 

WLODARSKI, 
procesów 


Z. Zaburzenia równowagi 

nerwowych u dzieci (Dis- 
turbances of the equilibrium of nervous 
processes in children). Warsaw: State 
Scientific Publishing House, 1960. Pp. 
145. 

Zagadnienia dynamiki rózwoju czlowieka 
(The dynamics of human develop- 
ment: Proceedings of an Interdiscip- 
linary Conference), Warsaw: State 
Scientific Publishing House. 1960. Pp. 
248. 

Zacala, B. (Pictures) and S. SZUMAN 
(Text). Album sztuki 
dziecka (We are painting: An album 
of child art). Warsaw: Nasza Księ- 


garnia, 1961. Pp. 27 + 151 colored 
plates. 
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Malujemy: 


ZAKRZEWSKI, P. Współdziałanie w prze- 
stepstwie młodocianych i dorosłych = 
nieletnimi (Collaboration of young 
persons and adults in the criminal 
activities of youth under 17 years of 
age). Kraków: Jagiellonian University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 160. 

Zimxy, Z. Fizykalna teoria pomiaru 
funkcii intelektualnych (A physical 
theory of measuring intellective func- 
tions). Poznań: The Society of the 
Friends of Science. Philologico-philo- 
sophical Section, 1961. Pp. 77. 


Serbo-Croation 


Troj, F. Psihologija deteta (Child psy- 


chology. 3rd ed.). Beograd: Profes- 
sional and Scientific Library, 1960. 
Pp. 190. 

Slovak 


CicÁxEK, L. Die elektroencephalograph- 
ische Lichtreizantwort der menschlichen 
Hirnrinde (E.e.g. responses of the 
human cerebral contex to light stim- 
uli). Bratislava: Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, 1961. Pp. 149. 

Dupa, P. Izmeneniia interotseptivnykh 
uslovnykh refleksov posle raboty (Al- 
terations in conditioned interoceptive 
reflexes brought about by physical 
work: in Russian). Bratislava: Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, 1961. Pp. 58. 

Janix, A. Poruchy psychomotoriky pri 
psychézach (Psychomotor disorders in 
psychoses). Bratislava: Slovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1961. Pp. 220. 

Psychologické štúdie, II (Psychological 
Studies, II). Bratislava: Slovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1960. Pp. 265. 

Psychologické štúdie, III (Psychological 
studies, III). Bratislava: Slovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1961. Pp. 284. 

Ruščák, MicuaL. Uber die bedingte 
Reaktion auf den erhöhten Muskel- 
stoffwechsel (Conditioned metabolic 
responses induced by increased muscle 
activity). Bratislava: Slovak Academy 
of Sciences. 1961. Pp. 108. 

WoopwonTH, R. S. Experimentálna psy- 
chológia (Experimental psychology: 
translated from English). Bratislava: 
Slovak Academy of Sciences, 1960. Pp. 
1022. 


Slovene 


BLEJEG, M. Statistične metode za psi- 
hologe (Statistical methods for psy- 
chologists). Ljubljana: Employment 


Administration of Slovenia, 1959. Pp. 
211. 


PopyavorSex, A. (Ed.). Zbornik razprav 
in člankov o usmerjanju v poklice 
(Contributions to 
ance). Ljublja 
Guidance Association, 
tion. 1959. Pp. 140. 

Toricic, I. Otroka spoznamo v igri (We 
get to know the child in games). 
Ljubljana: State Publishing House of 
Slovenia. 1961. Pp. 120. 

TnsTENJAK, A. Clovek v stiski: prispevki 
k psihologiji osebnega svetovanja (Man 
under stress: Contributions to coun- 
seling psychology). Celje: Mohor So- 
ciety, 1960. Pp. 160. 

ŽLeBxik, Leo. Psihologija otroka in 
mladostnika, del 1 (Psychology of the 
child and the adolescent, Vol. 1). 
Ljubljana: State Publishing House of 
Slovenia, 1960. Pp. 320. 


guid- 
: Yugoslav Vocational 
Slovene Sec- 


vocational 


(Preparation of this list was facilitated 
by the National Science Foundation 
grant G 19469.) 
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Hubbub at the Hub 


Ives Hendrick ( Ed.) 


The Birth of an Institute: Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Boston Psycho- 
analytic Institute. Freeport, Maine: The Bond Wheelwright Co., 1961. 


Pp. v + 164. $5.00 


Reviewed by S: 


The editor of this volume, Ives Hen- 
drick. received his medical degree at 
Yale, then spent some time at the Berlin 
Psychiatric Institute before becoming, in 
1932, Training Analyst at. the Boston 
Psychoanalytic Institute, In 1944 he be- 
came Director of the Harvard Teaching 
Unit at the Southard Clinic and since 
1954 has been Clinical Professor of Psy 
chiatry at Harvard Medical School. The 
reviewer, Saul Rosenzweig, is Harvard 
all the way, receiving his PhD in 1932. 
He says that from the beginning he has 
had a predilection for the history of the 
field, especially in the area of clinical 
psychology and psychoanalysis. He has 
carried this interest with him and has 
combined it with others during periods 
at Worcester State Hospital and Clark 
University, at the Western. State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and the University of 
Pittsburgh and, since 1949, at Washing- 
ion University, where he is now Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Medical Psychol- 
ogy. He has worked systematically on 
the verification of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts through laboratory methods and 
his contributions to frustration theory 
and to psychodiagnosis are well known. 
Presently he is continuing his concern 
with idiodynamics through a focus on 
the development of 
ideas in the person-culture context, 


conception and 


AUL ROSENZWEIG 


mRGIL has Aeneas say to his com- 
V artem in exile: "Forsam et haec 
olim meminisse iuvabit." ("It will per- 
haps be pleasant one day to look back 
on these even 


and the profession- 
ally ostracized Freud in his cryptic, self- 
analytic (1899) 
quoted the words as he expounded his 
thesis that what one recalls and what one 
has actually experienced have a complex 
rather than a simple equivalence. Later, 


UScreen 


Memoric 


in both his Leonardo and in his Auto- 


biography, he added the corollary that 
the rec 


ive journey of the historian 
is far more intricate than it is naively 
assumed to be. These references are in- 
voked as auspices for this review of a 
psychoanalytic history that has a special 
interest for the psychological laity. 

The book Ives Hendrick 
contains the presented at the 
wy celebration. of 
the Boston. Psychoanalytic Institute on 
November 30, 1958. In addition to the 
major chapter by the editor, which bears 
the title of the book itself, there are two 
full-length 


edited. by 
papers 


twenty-fifth anniver 


contributions by Bertram 
Lewin and Karl Menninger. Lewin pro- 


vides a gene 


background concerning 
psychoanalytic education in Europe and 
America; Menninger, under the heading 


“Footprints.” informally reminisces and 
looks ahead. But it is Hendrick 


who 


NUMBER 6 


gives the book its character 
when. with the missionary sense of a 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, he recounts and 
documents the New England history, 
One is tempted, even at the risk of 
seeming to invoke a heterodox theory, 
to re-title the volume “The Trauma of 
the Birth of an Institute” since in the 
main it chronicles the Herculean travails 
of the Boston Society in a mortal strug- 
gle with the dragon of lay analysis. 


essential 


This is the heyda 
anniversaries in America. Scarcely had the 
of Freud's birth been com- 
memorated in 1956 than a spate of cele- 
brations occurred in Boston, New York 
and elsewhere, followed by various publi- 
cations giving permanence to the passing 
event. The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychoanalytic Association in 1961 
was dedicated to the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding and. the January 1962 issue 
of the Journal of that organization in- 
cluded the papers presented on that oc- 
casion. The longest article was “Americz 
Psychoanalytic 


of psychoanalytic 


centenary 


in 
Education: Historical 
Comment" by Bertram Lewin, In 1960 
this same writer, in collaboration with 
Helen Ross, produced the definitive book 
of nearly 500 pages entitled Psychoana- 
lytic Education in the United States, re- 
markable for the fact that in it a total of 
one page is devoted to lay analysis, Men- 
tion is made of Freud's The Problem of 


Lay Analysis (1926) and its n 
in 


epudiation 
New York. “The Chairman of the 
Comitia Minora of the New York County 
Medical Society informed the New York 
Psychoanalytic Society that the Medical 
Society disapproved of non-medical psy- 
choanalytic practice and of the training 
of non-medical persons as x 


- psychoanalysts, 
The New York Society e 


adopted a con- 


stitutional Provision requiring member- 
ship in the County Medical as a pre- 
requisite for membership in the New 
York Psychoanalytic Society" (p. 33 
Then there dg Fruitios of an Idea 
[e Years of Psychoanalysis in Neu 
ork, Martin W idi 
aneh. M.D. Editor 

955 


= 


(1962), which roughly corresponds to the 
Boston volume edited by Hendrick. In it 
Lewin, the ubiquitous dean, pays particu- 
lar tribute to A. A. Brill, the senior U. S. 
Freudian and Freud's American trans- 
lator (who is now being systematically 
displaced by the English translator James 
Strachey). In conclusion it is fitting to 
mention a volume of broader scope, 
Psychoanalytic Education, edited by Jules 
H. Masserman (1962). Its breadth is, 
however, somewhat defeated by its formal 
organization, with interesting chapters, 
that have little, if anything, to do with 
education or training as such. 


dE APPRECIATE the events involved 
in Hendrick's history in the years on 
either side of 1930 it is important to 
recognize Freud's persistent and unquali- 
fied stand in favor of lay analysis. Ac- 
cording to Ernest Jones, this posture was 
part of Freud's aim to see psychoan- 
alysis become an independent profession 
and not a mere ancillary of medicine 
or psychiatry. Hendrick all but ignores 
this fact. (In social action silence is the 
language of repression.) However, in his 
presidential address of 1955, under the 
title "Professional Standards of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association," 
he zealously recalled the conquest of the 
"wild analysis" (mostly lay) of the 
twenties. (See J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Assoc., 1955, 3, 561-599, esp. 564.) Jones 
has devoted a full chapter and other 
portions of his Freud biography (Vol. 
II, Gh. 9, and passim) to the contention 
over lay analysis, involving particularly 
the American group. In 1926 Freud 
published his dialogue devoted to this 
issue. The occasion was a suit brought 
against Theodor Reik in Vienna on 
grounds of malpractice, Largely through 
Freud's intervention the charge was 
dropped. But it is worth noting, espe- 
cially since Jones and others have failed 
to do so, that the germ of Freud's po- 
sition on lay analysis was already in 
evidence in 1909, at the time of his only 
visit to the United States. In opening 
his first lecture at Clark University he 
digressed to say: “But first just one 
word. I have learned, not Without satis- 
faction, that the majority of my lis- 
teners do not belong to the medical pro- 
fession. Do not in any way fear that 
a medical education is necessary to fol- 
low what I shall have to say. We shall 
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now accompany the physicians a little 
way, but soon we shall take leave of 
them and go with Dr. Breuer on a way 
that is quite his own.” (Translated from 
the German by the reviewer.) Of like 
interest is the status of the argument 
that Freud naturally rejected the medi- 
cal profession since medicine had re- 
jected him in the early days of his 
discoveries. (Should it not be axio- 
matic that logical explanations are pow- 
erless to cope with Freud’s basic at- 
titudes and behavior?) Hendrick in 
his popular text Facts and Theories of 
Psychoanalysis (1958, p. 355) perpetu- 
ates this oft repeated rationalization 
when in the context of medical versus lay 
analysis he states: “In Vienna and else- 
where he [Freud] had encountered a wall 
of medical hostility, especially from the 
universities.” But Jones (ibid.) goes 
flatly on record as not subscribing to this 
explanation and adopts instead the above 
mentioned view that Freud's position on 
training stemmed from his goal to es- 
tablish psychoanalysis is an autonomous 
discipline. 

The problem of lay analysis was by 
no means settled by the decision in 
Reik's favor or by Freud's strong stand 
on the matter in his book. In the years 
that followed, the topic recurred with 
heat on both sides. Important develop- 
ments occurred in New York (as above), 
in London (“the psychoanalytic char- 
ter" procured by Jones, 1926-29), and at 
Innsbruck (at the 1927 International 
Congress of Psychoanalysis). In all this 
commotion Jones played a part that, 
according to his own statements, was 
highly suspect to Freud; and the role of 
Ferenczi, completely on Freud's side, 
was complex and involved. But Jones 
pleads innocence of all charges, 
fesses his proneness to 


con- 
"midway posi- 
tions," and points out that the British 
Society, under his leadership, has always 
had a liberal attitude on lay analysis. 
Individuals in less exalted positions than 
Freud's, says he, had to make concessions 
to professional and legal considerations 
with which Freud could afford to be 
impatient. These considerations were 
nowhere better exemplified than in the 
formative years of the Boston Institute 
described in our book. 


The section by Hendrick is the piéce 


de resistance and will be emphasized 
here. It is a remarkable document, a 
labor of Eros, supported by quadruped 
emendations. Footnotes at the bottom 
of the page are supplemented by three 
sets of appended notes and references to 
both published and unpublished mate- 
rials. The form alone would make it 
clear to a. psychodiagnostic eye that the 
writer has a special libidinal investment 
in this production and the content fully 
bears out this surmise. As one reads and 
rereads—a necessity in order to find 
one's way in this tangle of detail—one 
comes to agree with the writer's descrip- 
tion that the status of the Boston Society 
was “confused” in 1932. This particular 
confusion was not fully dispelled until 
November-December 1933, when that 
organization reconstituted itself and 
s accepted by the American Psycho- 
analytic Association—the date celebrated 


as the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Institute (pp. 38-39), Lay analysis was 
responsible for all this hubbub. The pat- 
tern had been forged in 1922 by the 
American Psychoanalytic Association 
and in 1926 by the New York Society 
both of which had outlawed lay analysis. 
But Freud's exactly opposite stand kept 
the issue alive. When in May 1932 Franz 
Alexander was about to leave Boston, 
where he had served as chief psycho- 
analytic educator for some months, and 
the prospect of his being replaced by 
one of Freud’s close disciples Hans Sachs 
was being digested, the problem flared 
up. For Sachs was a lay analyst, with 
Freud's full sanction. In the ensuing 
months the battle raged above and be- 
low ground. A dramatic moment was the 
resignation of M. Ralph Kaufman and 
Ives Hendrick in May 1932 from the 
Boston Society. “But that was not to be 
for long,” we are told, “and they again 
became active in the Society the follow- 
ing year.” The history leaves no doubt 
that these two youthful champions of 
the New York position were the Boston 
standard-bearers to whom any available 
honor is due. It is noteworthy that while 
Hendrick took responsibility for intro- 


ducing and editing the present book and 
wrote most of it, 


the toastmaster of the 
anniversary evening program was Dr. 
Kaufman. 

To psychologists it is of special in- 
terest that at this juncture Henry Mur- 


ray played an active part in the doings 
of the Boston group. Not only was he 
one of the ten charter members at the 
eventful end of '33 (p. 39n.) but in 
the period 1932-34 he served as Chair- 
man of the Society's Education Com- 
mittee (p. 42) and made available the 
quarters of the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic in Cambridge for some of the 
training seminar sessions, Says Hen- 
drick: "Henry Murray . . . now looks 
back on these meetings . as ‘Case 
Presentations Plus’! by Hendrick, Kauf- 
man, Herman, himself, and also by his 
lay associate Mrs, Christiana Mor- 
gan .. © (p. 43). Of like interest is 
the advent of Erik Ericson, a non- 
medical child analyst, trained by Anna 
Freud, who came to the Boston area 
in 1934 for about two years (p. 55) 
and has, despite his limited credentials, 
achieved an eminent place in American 


psychoanalysis. 

Throughout these stormy times Isa- 
dor Coriat, Boston's opposite number 
to Brill of New York, was buffeted in a 
vain struggle to maintain an untenable 
position. In two trenchant pages (46-47) 
Hendrick summarizes the lifework of this 
man who, President of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association in 1925 and 
successor of James Jackson Putnam as 
President of the Boston Society 1928- 


was for years "the single qualified apostle 
of Freud" at the Hub. The moment of 
triumph for the vanguard over Coriat is 
recounted by Hendrick in historic and 
geographic detail: on the stairway to the 
mezzanine of Boston's Hotel Statler, at 
the meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association in 1933, Coriat and Hen- 
drick, who had for three years been at 
odds, met. “Coriat pulled me aside and 
gazed at me squarely. ‘I want you to 
know,’ he said, ‘whatever is good for 
` psychoanalysis I will support!” (The 
italics are part of the quotation.) 
It is characteristic of this inimitable 
history that a footnote follows, at the 
bottom of the page, reading: “Dr. 
Coriat, who had no children, had also 
experienced the personal loss of his de- 
voted wife a few weeks previously.” 
Rarely has a dynamic gloss been so 
doubly informative. 


Ta Constitution of the Boston Soci- 
ety, adopted on March 22, 1932, in- 


cluded two features that Hendrick lauds. 
One of these is the “faculty principle,” 
the other, the “pledge of good faith.” 
The pledge required the training candi- 
date to acknowledge in writing that he 
would not represent himself as a psycho- 
analyst without permission of the Edu- 
cation Committee. The faculty principle 
placed psychoanalytic education exclu- 
sively under the Education Committee 
and denied “any individual member” the 
right to exercise authority without such 
Committee approval. Hendrick com- 
pares this principle to certain clauses of 
the Constitution of the United States 
which also illustrate how “an abstract 
principle actually determines future 
events and mores.” The United States 
aside, it is evident that for the Boston 
Society these two principles were the 
basis on which the militant group con- 
solidated its authority and exercised its 
will against Freud himself. One might 
be tempted to invoke the oedipus com- 
plex to account for this symbolic slaying 
of the father (along with the dragon) 
were it not for the obvious fact that 
the sons were here behaving far less by 
Freudian than by proto-Marxian prin- 
ciples. 

The story of Martin Peck is that of a 
conciliator who may have had some 
difficulty in reconciling himself to his 
role. Peck was Coriat’s successor as 
President of the Boston Society and 
served from 1932 to 1937. He was will- 
ing to accept the office, according to 
Hendrick, “only if it ‘served a concilia- 
tory purpose” and he is described as 
“the most truly kind and friendly man 
in the history of our Society.” In view 
of the fact that in the spring of 1932 the 
possibility of appealing to Freud for a 
decision when “tension and factional 
cleavage rapidly intensified” was briefly 
considered—to which Hendrick adds 
(p. 32): “it was well this complication 
was not invited"—it is of interest that 
in 1937, at the close of his presidential 
service, Peck arranged to see Freud in 
Grinzing and published the interview. 
This short paper (unmentioned by Hen- 
drick) is entitled “A Brief Visit with 
Freud” (Psychoanal. Quart., 1040, 9, 
205-206). It rounds out the history of 
the Boston Institute with a vignette of 
Freud the man that it is hard to match 
for vividness and cogency. 


Two points from this article are par- 
ticularly relevant here. The first is put 
by Peck in these words: “The essence of 
his [Freud's] comment was that in 
America medical application of psycho- 
analysis was the rule, and contributions 
to its structure. were the exception. He 
used the term ‘medical fixation’ for the 
American scene, and regretted the alli- 
ance between psychiatry. and psycho- 
analysis. He made frequent reference to 
the ‘core of psychoanalysis’ and ex- 
pressed his belief that this core should 
be kept separate from other disciplines 
for a long time to come. He stated 
with deep conviction that 'psychoanaly- 
sis is part of psychology and for its 
proper development, it should be kept 
free from biology, philosopy,—and also 
psychiatry. " It is in this light remark- 
able that Hendrick in the section of 
his monograph headed “Achievements” 
not only takes stock again of the great 
advantages that have accrued from the 
“faculty principle" and the “pledge of 
good faith." but takes equal, if not 
greater, pride in the absence of dissi- 
dent factions. He writes (p. 64): "It is 


also a fact that there have been among 
the psychoanalysts in Boston no coiners 
of new technical vocabularies, that un- 
failing pathognomonic symptom of 
every new-school founding deviate in 
psychoanalytic history." The second 
point made by Freud is essentially a 
commentary on this boast. After Peck 
had stated the American view that the 
time had 


come for closer cooperation 
with 


medicine, Freud replied 
there was implicit in this 


“that 
argument a 
false assumption that the validity of 
psychoanalytic findings and theories was 
definitely established, while actually 
they were still in their beginning, and 
needed a great deal of development and 
repeated verification and confirmation," 
When Peck stated in conclusion. that 
he would take pleasure in presenting to 
his colleagues. the Substance of the in- 
terview, “Freud said most amiably that 
it would be a very nice thing to do, 
but that it would accomplish 
Whatever" (p, 206 


O.. practical u 


exemplified in the 
Institute js evide 


no good 


Pshot of the events 
birth of the Boston 
nt in certain of the 


Cure ite * 
figures. cited by Bertram Lewin in his 
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chapter of the present book. He states 
(p. 109) that in 1958 there were in the 
United States 888 acknowledged stu- 
dents of psychoanalysis of whom only 
15 (or 1.7%) did not have medical 
degrees. These exceptions were “re- 
search or special students in non-medi- 
cal professions." In official Freudian 
circles the judgment of Sigmund Freud 
has been overwhelmingly overridden. 
An international exception is, of course, 
Freud's daughter Anna, a lay analyst in 
London. (Jones credits her with hav- 
ing "saved the situation" at Innsbruck 
in 1927 and thus prevented a fatal 
breach between European and Ameri- 
can analysts over lay analysis.) She was 
invited by the Boston Society to be a 
guest of honor at its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration but gracefully de- 
clined in a brief congratulatory message. 
And so this faithful chronicle exhibits 
Boston’s Institute of Psychoanalysis as 


well established at 15 Commonwealth 
Avenue, walking distance of 
Cornhill which, we are told by Haw- 
thorne, once knew the footsteps of Anne 
Hutchinson. By an of St. 
Peter's that the 
master rejected has become the head 
of the corner. Hendrick’s meticulous 
account of the Institute's birth and first 


within 


inversion 


paradox the stone 


actions will greatly aid future histori- 
ans. To this text may be added one bit 
of context. In 1911 (the year in which 
Ernest Jones organiz 
Psychoanalytic 
lished a book 


American 
sociation) Freud pub- 
review entitled “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” (These 
words are from an experience of St. 
Paul reported in Acts 19.) He used ex- 
cerpts from the recent monograph by 
Sartiaux on extinct cities and religious 


'd the 


cults to show that one church builds on 
the ruins of another and perpetuates 


the old techniques in new form. 


Who's Watching the Watcher of 
Watchers? 


Martin L. Gross 


The Brain Watchers. New York: Random House, 1962. Pp. 287. $4.95. 


Reviewed by W. J. E. Crissy 


The author, Martin L. Gross, is a 


journalist who graduated from the City 
College of New York and who has 
worked as reporter and later as editor 
on several weekly newspapers in 
around New York City. In recent years 
he has published in nalional magazines 
a number of commentaries on health, 
education and other assorted national 
affairs, This is his first book. The re- 
viewer, W. J. E, Crissy, completed his 
graduate training at the University of 
North Carolina then sailed off for three 
years of WW IT duty in the Na 
then he has taught at Quee 
served as President of Püstpsmal De- 
velopment, Inc., and has functioned 
since 1960 as professor in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at 
Michigan State University, Long a 


and 


Since 
ns College, 
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member of the Psychometric Sociely 
and once a reviewer for The Mental 
Measurement Yearbook, he still retains 
interest in problems of testing. 


"qs is a book about tests, testing 


and testers. In content and organiza- 


tion it is more of a mishmash than a 
potpourri. It certainly is neither a sys- 
tematic treatise, te 
work on the subject. The viewpoint can 


be inferred from the very first sentence, 
“This book 


is about brain watching, 


t book, nor research 


the art, its practitioners, and its sub- 
Jects, some 50,000,000 hapless Ameri- 
cans." The profe 


onal prac 
gaged in personal evaluation 
to be irritated to find himse 
nately grouped with prop: 


ioner en- 
is going 
If indiscrimi- 
rietary firms 


doing testing by mail. He is likely to 
be confused 
metalanguage 


when he finds his 
invaded and many of 
his carefully qualified terms, bandied 
by the author in cavalier and dogmatic 
fashion. 

What is the 


own 


mission of the book? 
It seems to be to set the American 
public straight on that dreadful evil, 
testing. The indictments are many. First, 
with regard to the tests themselves. it is 
alleged that few are reliable and none 
valid. Second, the testers have become 
all-powerful Machiavellian wielders of 
influence, changing men's lives and 
firms’ destinies. Third, the influence of 
the testers is all-pervasive, Their machi- 
nations are taking the creativity out 
of Madison Avenue, the ingenuity out 
of our schools, and entrepreneurial as- 
pirations out of our 
a culminating 


alesmen, Fourth, as 
indictment, tests are 
seen as an invasion of privacy. 

The book places in public purview 
d 
to tests, ones which psychologists have 
been grappling with for a long time. 
Certainly the empirical evidence on 
validity of 


some truly serious issues with re 


inventor 


type personality 
and motivational measures is contro- 
versial at best. Few if any of them 


have a predictive preciseness that war- 
rants their use in definitive selection 
decisions. Another unresolved problem 
is that of keeping tests out of the public 
domain, Many widely-used measures are 
readily available to the layman. Indeed 
paperbacks containing scoring keys of 
some tests are available at newsstands. 
Sull another issue from 
unending for a simple way of 
understanding himself better. This has 
provided an almost limitless market for 
the test charlatan. Another problem. 
only too well known to psychologists. 
is that test rtainly vul- 
nerable to misinterpretation, The Gross 
book contains some horrible examples 
of this. 


Y. another problem, related more 
to testers than to tests, is that of dual 


allegiance, For example, if the psychol- 
ogist is 


stems mans 


quest 


results are ce 


T 


ained to 


candidates 
for a prospective employer or to assist 
a corporate 


screen 
client in upgrading em- 
ployees, he must uphold the best inter- 
ests of the business which he serves. On 


Es 


the other hand, he has an ethical as 
well as a professional obligation to try 
to help the applicant or the employee 
involved. Should he become privy to 
personal information that might from 
a manag 
sidering an applicant further or cause 
doubts about an employee's 


al viewpoint eliminate con- 


serious 
promotability, he 
whether or not it was provided on a 
confidential basis by the 
volved. The stickiness of this issue is 
reflected in part by the treatment of 
it in the A.P.A. Code of Ethics which, 
incidentally, is not referred to in the 


must determine 


person in- 


book. 

The psychologist interested in per- 
sonality dynamics might, in reading the 
book, find himself free associating about 
the adjustment mechanisms of 
author. Did he have a traumatic cx- 
perience with tests? A colleague whose 
interest is in written communications 
might want to make a content analysis 
to test the hypothesis that the less you 
know about a subject, the more cer- 
tainty you can have in writing about it. 
Psychologists in schools, government, 


the 


and industry who are concerned with 
the use of tests in selection and up- 
grading are likely to have a stronger 
drive to counteractions. As they read 
the book, they must formulate rejoin- 
ders to the questions the book is bound 
to raise in the minds of the 
whom they serve. 

What will be the impact of the book 
on the general public? It is certainly 
likely to rais 
and value of tests. Some people may 
without further discontinue 
testing. More sophisticated readers are 
likely to discern an axe-grinding in the 
diatribe. Perhaps in the long run the 
very attention focused on testing may 
be beneficial. 


clients 


> questions about the utility 


evidence 


With the best will in the world, we 
cannot always be completely truthful or 
consistently rational. All that is in our 
power is to be as truthful and rational 
as circumstances permit us to be, and to 
respond as well as we can to the limited 
truth and imperfect reasonings offered 
for our consideration by others. 

—Arpovs Hvux.ey 


A Decade of Rogers 


Carl R. Rogers 


On Becoming a Person: A Therapists View of Psychotherapy. 


Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin, 1961. Pp. xii 4- 490. $4.75. 


Reviewed by RoBERT W. LEEPER 


The work of the author, Carl Rogers. 
is very well known to most psycholo- 
gists, but perhaps not so well known are 
the biographical facts that he received 
his PhD from Columbia, was associated 
for a number of years with the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
Rochester, New York, and was later 
Director of the Rochester Guidance 
Center. After teaching for some years 
ai Ohio State University and at thc 
University of Chicago he moved to the 
University of Wisconsin where he is 
Professor in the Departments of Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry. The re- 
viewer, Robert Leeper, is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Oregon. 
His rich and varied history has seen 
him range geographically from Clark 
University, where he took his PhD, to 
Georgia's Paine College, to the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, to Cornell College 
and to the University of Aberdeen. 
Intellectually he has ranged from ex- 
perimental psychology to cognitive 
theory to personality Many of CP's 
readers know his 1959 book, written 
with Peter Madison, Toward Under- 


standing Human Personalities (CP, 
Nov. 1960, 5, 353; Nov. 1961, 6, 
114). His most recent writing has 


been a chapter for Volume 5 of the 
Koch Series Psychology: A Study of a 
Science and consists of a "reward-em- 
bhasizing, — perceptual molivational 
theory” of learning that combines ideas 
from Köhler. Tolman, Lashley, Wood- 
worth, Osgood, Lorenz, Lewin, Skinner 
and Guthric. He probably would like it 
reported here that he is not re sponsible 


for the long delay betwcen the appear- 


ance of Rogers’ book and the publishing 
of this review. It is so reported, and 
truthfully. 


PLE have learned to look to sub- 
Pis for relatively informative even 
if relatively prosaic indications of the 
real nature of books. However, the 
rule does not apply here. Mostly this 
book is not "a therapist's view of psy- 
chotherapy,” but a therapists view of 
personality problems in general, 
psychotherapy a special case 


with 
within 
this larger and (even to Rogers) more 
interesting set of problems. 

The book is a collection of 
most of them not 
elsewhere, written by 
last 


papers, 
available 
Rogers over the 


readily 


decade. 


Reading these papers 
(especi 


uly chapters 1, 5, 8-10, 13. and 
16) is like sharing a highly personal 
document. Most of them were delivered 
talks to special groups, but all of 
them arc papers Rogers might have 
written for himself in an 
think. out, 


effort to 
as fully and honestly as he 
could, the implications of his e 
as a therapist and of his 
research on therapy. 


xperience 
and the group's 
To get the best picture of Roger 
recent thinking, this book oug 
combined with Rogers’ 
3 (1959 Voch's Psy, { 
(1959) of Koch's I Sychology: a Study 


of a Science, The present book is the 
more satisfactory 


ht to be 
chapter in Vol, 


of the two in Many 
Ways, with more of the flesh and blood 
of Rogers work in it 


E whereas 
Koch chapter 


the 
the pedantic 

Us place. Two 
publications i 

A publications might 

Mentioned here: both ar 


1S more 
but each has 
recent 


skeleton; 
other 


also Well 


e so 
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much in keeping with two phases of 
Rogers’ position that, given a few other 
genes, he might well have written either 
of them—one the poignantly beautiful 
little volume, Loneliness, by Clark 
Moustakas, the other the superb sys- 
tematic paper, “The Image of Man,” 
which Isidor Chein gave as the last 
SPSSI presidential address (J. Soc. 
Issues, Oct. 1962). Had Chein's paper 
been available at the time, it would 
have been extremely fitting if it could 
have been printed in Rogers’ book to 
round out some of its more theoreti- 
cally oriented parts. 

In these papers, Rogers has not tried 
to relate his ideas to concepts from the 
rest of psychology. In fact, in his pre- 
face, Rogers says that other psycholo- 
gists typically seem so convinced that 
psychology's task is to learn how to 
predict and control the behavior of 
others that he feels a. basic incompati- 
bility between such thought and his 
own. 

Probably it is fortunate that. Rogers 
has been so independent of the work 
of most other psychologists. In science, 
as in everyday life, our explorations 
tend to stay within the limits set by 
presuppositions which, at some earlier 
point, we decided we would have to 
make if we were to explore effectively 
those problems where important un- 
certainties still prevailed. A main virtue 
of Rogers work is that he has been 
determined to escape the usual pre- 
Suppositions of psychology and of our 
background culture and that he has de- 
veloped a type of work which has helped 
him to look at human life anew. 


Evs if Rogers has been wise to 
stake out his own territory and work 
it so independently, what seems im- 
portant for the majority of us is to 
try to inter-relate his main ideas with 
our more usual psychological concepts. 
There are important parallels. 
ample, some of Rogers main concepts 
can be seen as hypotheses about moti- 
vation (virtually, that three main mo- 
tives in human life are the cravings to 
be understood, to be accepted, and to 
actualize one’s potentialities), Other 
main discussions might be seen 
ing with techniques of 
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For ex- 


as deal- 
interpersonal 


relationships (e.g, that a main tech- 
nique we tend to use is one of cvalua- 
tive reactions to whatever is said or 
done by others, but that the better tac- 
tic would be the fundamentally dif- 
ferent one of trying to ‘understand’ the 
other person (or group), in line with 
the importance of the craving of such 
others to be understood in a deep and 
empathic way). On the score of means 
of handling intrapersonal | problems, 
Rogers is suggesting that a strategy of 
paramount value is that of learning to 
be sensitive to and accepting of those 
processes within 


ourselves which we 


tend to disavow, but which still are 


part of our full though not necessarily 
conscious experience, and which we 
must recognize and deal with if we 


are to 


achieve some real congruence 
and harmony within ourselves. 
Admittedly such concepts deal with 
more than academic 
psychologists generally have been will- 
ing to study or di But, the de- 
velopment of any science moves from 


variables 


subtle variables 


and 
more to the inclusion of those relatively 


merely tangible more 
intangible factors that could not be ap- 
preciated nor even discerned at first. 
Rogers therefore has important contri- 


butions for psychology. 


There are some confusions and con- 
tradictions, however, which a more ex- 
tensive interaction. with other psychol- 
ogisis might have corrected. Thus, in 
different contexts. Rogers uses one of 
his most central terms. (the "self") in 
two fundamentally different senses. 
Talking about his research, Rogers 
says (p. 245) that the construct, "self," 
had to be defined as the individual's 
conscious perception of his own nature 
—otherwise there could have been no 
operational definition adapted for re- 
search needs. But, when Rogers is 
speaking more generally about person- 
ality and therapy, the same term is 
used in a basically different sense. Thus, 
in one chapter (8), which seems espe- 
cially close to Rogers’ heart, he suggests 
that the most adequate statement a 
person might have of the goal in life is 
“to be the self that one truly is.” And, 
as Rogers makes abundantly clear over 
and over, the common type of state- 
ment from clients is such as these: “I 


> 
cant understand myself any more," 


“Pm frightened by what I am finding 
in myself,” and “I’m finding that what 
I thought was myself isn't really me— 
what am I?" 

There are other complex concep- 
tualizations, too, where Rogers’ theory 
needs more adequate and consistent de- 
velopment. To be helped in this, Rogers’ 
theory needs the rest of psychology, and 
the rest of psychology needs it. Here is 
one more area where some real efforts 
at integration are in order! 


Czechoslovak 
Applications 


Veronika Kovaliková (Ed.) 


Vyuzitie Psychologie v Socialistickej 
Spolocenskeij Praxi (Application 
of Psychology in the Socialist So- 
cial Practice), Bratislava: Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Section of 
Social Sciences, Psychological 
Laboratory, 1959. Pp. 408. 


Reviewed by Jiki KOLAJA 


V. Kovalikovd, who edits the present 
volume, is associated with the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of the Slovak Acad- 
emy of Science in Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia. The reviewer, Jiří Kolaja, !$ 
a native of Czechoslovakia who at- 
tended the Masaryk (now Purkyně) 
University in Brno, Moravia and who 
subsequently came to the United States 
to attend Cornell University, receiving 
there the PhD degree in Sociology. He 
is now a member of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Ken- 
lucky. His book A Polish Factory: 

Case Study of Workers Participation 
in Decision Making has been published 
recently and he has just finished a man- 
uscript on the Yugoslav Workers’ Coun- 
cil, based on field work in two Belgrade 
factories during the summer of 1959. 
The review was arranged for and edited 


by Josef Brožek, CPs consultant on 
Slavic books. 


T HERE are 69 papers and one resolu- 
tion in this volume; 16 of the papers 
are empirical research reports from the 


Ne 


industrial, educational and 
medical (clinical) psychology. Most of 
the papers, some of them rather short, 
are concerned with the desired role of 
ps) s and psychology in a so- 
cialist (communist) society, with occa- 
sional references to the present situa- 
tion, 


fields of 


shologi 


The papers were presented at the 
First All-State (National) Conference 
of the Czechoslovak Psychologists, held 
in November 1957. The fact that such 
a conference was convened may be in- 
terpreted as a sure sign that psychology 
in Czechoslovakia has gained recogni- 
tion, at least provisionally, from the 
Party and State executives. Nonethe- 
less, the reader gets the impression of 
tense inquietitude as some papers too 
eagerly emphasize the applicability and 
“practicality” of psychology. 

In the section on the psychology of 
work, introduced by the major paper 
presented by J. DoleZal of Prague, one 
reads about a program to explore inter- 
personal relations within work groups 
(p 35) with no reference made to the 
work of American sociologists and so- 
cial psychologists. On the other hand, 
most papers make a reference to Pav- 
lov. W. C. Menninger is the only Amer- 
ican who gets conspicuous recognition, 
though psychoanalysis as such is not 
recognized. 

In the section on educational psy- 
chology, A. Jurovsky from the Univer- 
sity of Bratislava makes a plea for re- 
search on values and aspirations of the 
average citizen in order to establish an 
efficient adult education program and 
mental health consultation (p. 142 and 
ff.). One of the most interesting papers 
in this section, based upon a study of 
180 children between 6 and 15 years 
of age, proposes that the differentiation 
of stimuli containing new signal mean- 
ings proceeds in jumps, not gradually, 
with increasing age as proposed by Kel- 
ley. The author, Karel Tříska, stresses 
that this corroborates the soundness of 
the dialectical theory and invalidates 
the continuum concept as developed es- 
pecially by Americans (pp. 198-200). 

The section on medical psychology, 
introduced by R. Koneény of the Uni- 
versity of Brno, contains a series of con- 
crete proposals including one which 
specifies that in each mental institu- 


tion there should be one psychologist 
per 50 patients 

The concluding resolution states that 
many contemporary difficulties in the 
construction of the socialist society are 
due to the underestimation of “sub- 
jective-psychological factors." It also 
stressed that psychology should be 
taught on the secondary school level. 
A strong plea is made for mental hy- 
giene counseling, needed because of the 
rapid changes in many social institu- 
tions within the socialist society. 


T. volume provides excellent mate- 
rial for study of the processes of 
professionalization of psychologists in 
Czechoslovakia. Within the context of 
the Marxist ideology that underplays 


the significance of "subjective" mental 


processes, psychologists have not had 
a sympathetic climate for their work. 
In a paper written by DoleZal, the 
subservient position of psychology is 
stressed: psychology is here only to 
assist and help other major sciences 
such as economics, an opinion probably 
not shared by the majority of partici- 
pants of the Conference, Though con- 
taining little new as far as the psycho- 
logical theory is concerned, the volume 
as a whole shows an increasing concern 
and growing need for the introduction 
or re-introduction of research-oriented 
social sciences such as psychology and 
sociology within Czechoslovakia and 
other Soviet-orbit countries, 


7 vas prepared in the frame of activi- 
ties supported by the National Science Foundation 
grant G19469, awarded to Dr. Josef Brozek.) 


End of Innocence 


William Golding 


Lord of the Flies. New York: Capricorn Books, G. P. Putnam Sons, 1959, 


Pp. 265. $1.25. 


Reviewed by Warren G. BENNIS 


The author, William Golding, was un- 
til recently a teacher in a British sec- 
ondary school but now devotes himself 
full-time to writing. He did his under- 
graduate work in the classics and has 
written three other novels. The re- 
viewer, Warren G. Bennis, has returned 
since CP last wrote about him (Decem- 
ber, 1962) from a year in Switzerland 
to his professorship in MIT’s School 
of Industrial Management. He is co- 
author (with Benne & Chin) of The 
Planning of Change (CP, May, 1963, 8, 
214). 


GQ our innermost soul we are chil- 

dren,” Freud once said, “and re- 
main so throughout our lives." This may 
partially explain the haunting endur- 
ance of children’s novels—or more pre- 
cisely those books written for or about 
the young, who are themselves often 
unable to reach the shelves adults place 
the books upon. American literature. is 


rich in this mythic prose: Huckleberry 
Finn, Two Years Before the Mast, The 
Leather Stocking Tales and Catcher in 
the Rye all qualify for this honor and 
their archetypal heroes depict child- 
hood as the primitive drama of human 
experience. 

Now from England comes—T should 
say "explodes"— Lord of the Flies, à 
book already something of a publishing 
and literary sensation since 


spicuous release in this cour 
After a quie 


its incon- 


try in 1955, 
t start—no promotion or 
critical notice to speak of—it h 


balled in the last year or 
legiate best-seller; 
it has repl 


as snow- 
so into a col- 
according to Time 
aced Catcher in the Rye 
the poetic touchstone of 
and secondary Student, A British film 
Studio has just completed 
sion in time for the 1963 Cannes fe 
val. Perhaps more significant is 

fact that the Publishers have 
to re-release the book 


the college 


a movie ver- 
sti- 
the 
decided 
in hard cover, 
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after its paperback boom, to satisfy the 
readers who demand a permanent copy. 
Lionel Trilling has said of it that "it 
seems to have captivated the imagina- 
tion of a whole generation." 

The success of Lord of the Flies is 
peculiarly interesting. If we compare it 
to the usual fare of children's stories— 
with their innocence, 
antics and romance, with their nerve- 


emphasis on 


wracking sequence of adventure-terror- 
escape-redemption, with their cotton- 
candy finales: boys tucked into bed 
“tired but happy” by clucking parents 
—then its meteoric popularity is re- 
markable. For Lord of the Flies draws 
its distinguished power from a hard, 
crude, unrelenting horror. It is painful 
reading. 

On a South Sea Island a group of 
English schoolboys are stranded d ng 
an atomic war. Maintenance and sur- 
vival of the group devolve upon an 
elected leader, Ralph, and his fat, 
asthmatic, intelligent lieutenant, Piggy. 


A fire burns as a rescue signal, rules 
evolve to preserve order, roles emerge 
to the demands of survival. A strained 
social structure develops. The novel 
tells of the progressive disintegration 
and fission of the group, the degenera- 
tion of the individual, and the spastic 
shedding of the layers of civilization. 
In a chilling and crazed ritual dance 
the visionary is murdered. The intellect 
is stalked and finally killed. Law is 
waiting in terror 'for certain death as a 
naval officer appears to "rescue" the 


boys. He comments, "Jolly good show, 
like the Coral Island.” 


This is the story, baldly summarized. 
And I should make clear that this is 


not "real" fiction, anymore than the 
boys or the naval officer are 
characters, Golding has aimed at some- 


thing more general, more abstract, more 
Stark: a modern fable, 


“real” 


Eas differ. from 
in a number of w 
it is their functi 


ordinary fiction 
ays, primarily because 
t 9n to draw a conclu- 
sion.' They must be highly contrived 
The author reduces complexity and 
uniqueness in the service of generality, 
"sig an abstract and skeletal plot. 
(Compare Kafka to Dostoevsky, Or- 
well to Dickens.) Fable has something 
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in common with controlled experiment 
where outcomes are predictable and 
anterior. Fiction, on the other hand, is 
more like a clinical study where truth 
emerges uniquely and surprisingly— 
perhaps in an unrecognized and latent 
form—to the participants engaged in 
the search. 

If we view the Lord of the Flies as 
fable we can account for the author's 
pneumatic intensity and for its phe- 
nomenal impact. For fable is nothing 
if not a moral tool, and the morality 
is stark: that dark irrational forces of 
evil are in the nature of the individual; 
that political and social systems do not 
corrupt, they can only maintain order 
and security by the renunciation of in- 
stinet. This ancient refucled 
by an irony which the author modu- 
lates to expand or contract 


moral is 


horror. 
Irony breeds and plays in the crevice 
between appearances and reality (as 
the naval officer recalls. Ballan- 
tyne’s Coral Island). 


when 


Nor, again, do the characters have 


that complexity that lends to the 
ality” of fiction. None of the boys is 
“whole” and all seem to be Jacking in 
some important attribute. Intelligence, 
l y, vision, humor, ability, are so 
distributed that we are never quite 
sure if we are observing an allegory of 


the disparate parts of the personality or 
the disorganization of a community; 
the boys act as the modal impulses of 


a personality, or of a group, and one 
is uncertain which focus is most ap- 
propriate. 


M. enthusiasm must. be tempered 


to allow a future reader the pleasure 
and horror of encountering the book's 
surprises for himself, But I hope it is 
clear that this book contains many 
riches for the psychologist (and his 
students). Many of the sub-themes 
threaded. throughout parallel standard 
chapters in a social psychology text. 
Group effectiveness, leadership, forma- 
tion of norms, communication, social 
perception, functions of inter- 
group relations and more are reduced 


and scrutinized through Golding’s al- 
legorical bifocals, 


role, 


: Perhaps one example of his convinc- 
ing skill in shaping symbols to behavior 


is sufficient. The boys believe that a 
strange predatory beast is at large on 
the island. Their suspicions are con- 
firmed when a dead parachutist floats 
onto the island and is propped up for 
all to see between the branches of a 
tree. They mistake this corpse for the 
beast and project their own evil v 
on to this distended reality, the swing- 
ing, swaying dead parachutist. Anxiety 
is reified so that its evil be ex- 
tirpated. Only one boy senses the Truth 


can 
in the beast’s identity: .. maybe its 
only us.” Only this boy looks inward, 
and he is killed. 

I often wonder about the impact of 
this moral fury on our reading public. 
Is it possible that in less than one lit- 
erary generation Holden Caulfield and 
his archangel siblings of the Glass fam- 
ily have fallen. from grace? And are 
replaced by Golding's savage and “de- 
linquent” boy-warriors? Or do these 
latter foreshadow an important redress 
of balance and a literary end to the 
mythic innocence and Rousseauian ro- 
manticism so 


dominant in children’s 
ies? Perhaps these are questions for 
ry historians. 

But one challenge psychologists can- 
not avoid involves the appropriateness 
of our 


lant on the etiology and cure 
| and 
particularly, delinquency: 
"I (his) 
mother who was at fault; but the pre- 
cipitating factor came through his im- 
“2 This thesis vic- 
s of the child 
and fashionably forgets Golding’s cruel 
reminder, “the end of innocence, the 
darkness of man’s heart.” 


of so 


mental disorder, most 


juvenile 


asically, of course, it 


was 


mediate community 


timizes society in the e 
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Wisdom consists not so much in knott- 
ing what to do in the ultimate as it 
knowing what to do next. 


—Hersert Hoover 


in 


More Ann More Books 


AcH year cach of the dozen editors 
E of APA’s dozen journals prepares 
a report for his eleven fellows who, very 
probably, read it, and who then, as the 
Souncil of Editors, meet to discuss, con- 
sole, The 
same report, along with the recommen- 
dations of the Council of Editors, goes 
to members of the Publications Board 
who meet to discuss, consider, to formu- 
late wisdom and to move inexorably 
toward action. CP’s 1962 operations 
were described in its official report, 
rendered. in March 1963. CP’s readers 
may find items of interest in the follow- 
ing excerpts from the official screed. 


consider and recommend. 


As far as is known to anyone in its 
editorial office, CP came off reasonably 
well in 1962, There were a number of 
minor troubles with the printers, a 
number of errors, mostly minor, in the 
editorial functions, a number of evi- 
dences of human fallibility among con- 
sultants, reviewers, authors, readers and 
editors. But many books were processed 
and a record number of reviews ap- 
peared in twelve on-time issues. While 
there is no available evidence on how 
many people actually read the journal 
with pleasure or 
profit, we do know that its subscription 
list did not evaporate. 


what amount of 


There continues to be an increase in 
the annual number of books flowing into 
CP's maw. This increase leads on, with 
some naturalness, to increases in both 
the number of books listed and the 
number reviewed; and these 


in tum inevitably demand additional 


increases 


work from most of those involved in 
the production of the journal. So far. in- 
creases in the flow of books and reviews 
have been matched by gains in the ef- 


CP SPEAKS 


ficiency with which CP’s females do 
their jobs. So production rolls along. 
It will roll along without 
significant difficulty during 1963. After 
that, predictions 
fident. 

So all of CP's problems seem to be 


probably 


cannot be so con- 


large ones. There are problems, for ex- 
ample, concerning the general utility 
of the enterprise, problems of the 
proper and potential role of CP in thc 
whole of American Psychology, prob- 
lems arising from the fact that many 
more psychological books of a sociotropic 
than of a biotropic slant appear every 
year. These larger matters may be worth 
discussion by the Publication Board. But 
before such discussion can proceed with 
greatest effectiveness, many of the issues 
will probably need intensive staff study. 


The established consultative proce- 


TABLE 1 


Books Received, Listed. Reviewed 


Books Received 
Listed 
| Received, Not Listed 
Number 
| Per cent 
Listed, Not Reviewed 
Number 
Per cent 
| Books Reviewed or in Process! 
Number of Reviews Published? 


! Figures 1961 and 1962 include paperbacks, 


ilable. 


| av; 


2? Figures include reviews in which multiple 
* Figures include paperbacks as well 
The books involved here are not the 
"books received” or “hooks listed" 
320 books treated in 1962 reviews, 


and processed in 1961, 


Number of Books with Published Reviews? 


in the calendar ye; 
for example, 


dures, in the eyes of the editorial staff, 
continue to work well. Our 31 consult- 
ants (named on the inside front cover) 
not only do wondrously well at giving 
good advice but also are often likely to 
handle their chores with a flair rising 
far above the grimnesses of duty to bring 
surprise and. pleasure into activities that 
might 
bright. 


easily bore any but the very 


In addition to its regular stable of 
consultants, including three new ones 
added in 1962 (Nicholas Hobbs, Freder- 
ick Wyatt and James Birren), CP has 
meted out work to a number of friends, 
hopefully without making enemies of 
any of them. The list of those who, with 
good cheer and great utility, have given 
their time and talents to the enterprise 
include: 

Edith Annin 

E. G. Boring 

Leo Borstelmann 

E. J. Capaldi 

Ira Hirsh 

Robert Lindsay 

Francis Palmer 

Donald Taylor 

Robert Young 


Table 1 presents data on the flow of 
books from publishers through the CP 
office and eventually. into reviews. The 


19060 — 1961 1962 
592 669 764 
512 595 630 | 
80 74 134 
14% 1106 — 18%. 
303 226 201 
51% 38% 31% 
369 429 
211 212 251 
249 277 320 


Figures for 1960 naturally not 


books were treated, 
as other books reviewed 


: in. batches. 
ame books that are counted under 


ars involved: of the 
a majority were re 


ceived 


data speak for themselves and 
in epitome, "increase." Compared with 
1961 and earlier years, more books are 
coming to CP, and of these that do 
come, a larger proportion are reviewed. 

This increase in the flow of books 
into CP's channels presents, naturally, 
an annual problem. Many aspects of the 
operation would be simpler if there 
could be a constancy of this flow. While 
the workload changes gradually the 
work force at some point has to increase 
by discrete and relatively large units. 
So work and workers rarely come out 
even, and a great deal of the time either 
the work suffers or the workers do. 
If the number of books continues to 
increase over the next few years, there 
must be decisions concerning such mat- 
ters as the optimal size of the journal, 
new procedures for employing new 
standards of eligibility for review or, 
if the volume of reviews continues to in- 
crease, new editorial arrangements. CP's 
present editor does not feel that any of 
these issues, or related ones, is now 
urgent. Nor are they likely to become 
suddenly and unexpectedly urgent. But 
urgency may be in the offing. 


say, 


Not presented in Table 1 are some 
facts concerning reviewers. A total of 
246 separate reviewers contributed to 
the preparation of the 251 reviews that 
were published, "There were 241 individ- 
uals who prepared one review each, 
Two pairs of reviewers worked on 2 
reviews, and one group of 4 produced 
a single review of 8 books. 

In addition to the single review of 
8 books (these were introductory texts, 
all praised faintly) there were 12 single 
reviews of 2 or more books. CP tends to 
feel that the single review of 2 or more 
books, if it is well done, is an arrange- 
ment that can simultaneously save space 
and add depth. To produce a good re- 
view of more than one book, however, 
requires a reviewer of unusual ability. 

Table 3 [part of report but not 
sented here] shows changes over the past 
few years in the use of space within 
the journal. Again there scems to be 
nothing here guaranteed to jolt a Publi- 
cations Board, except perhaps the 65 
page increase, since 1960, in space de- 
voted to reviews. There may be signifi- 
cance also in the fact that we are 
printing only about half as many pic- 
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pre- 


tures as Garry Boring put in the journal. 
And there may be significance in the 5 
page decline in index space; these are 
the 5 pages that were formerly devoted 
to the annual subject index. (The editor 
can report on the reasoning and the 
facts, such as they are, involved in the 
decision to eliminate this feature.) The 
very appreciable increase in advertising 
in recent years has obvious significance, 
both of a negotiable and non-negotiable 


kind. But there seems to be no imminent 
trouble in any of these trends. 


On the basis of CP’s felt needs and 
with some empathy with those who 
must worry about APA finances, CP's 
editor asked for only a $170 increase for 
1964 in the budget for the editorial of- 
fice and declared a resolve to operate 
the journal in 1964 with the same num- 
ber of pages it will have in 1963. 


Crime and Punishment 


Norman Johnston, Leonard Savitz and Marvin E. Wolfgang (Eds.) 


The Sociology of Punishment and Correction. New York: Wiley, 1962. 


Pp. v + 349. $4.25 (paper) $6.50 


(cloth). 


Reviewed by Carmi Harari 


Norman Johnston, Leonard Savitz and 
Marvin Wolfgang, editors of this vol- 
ume, are all sociologists, are all lo- 
cated in the Philadelphia area, John- 
ston and Wolfgang at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Savitz at Temple 
University, and all have been inti- 
mately concerned for some years with 
matters of crime, punishment and cor- 
rection. The reviewer of this book and 
of another to be listed below, is Carmi 
Harari, a clinical psychologist, psycho- 
therapist, Director of Community Con- 
sulation Services, and a lecturer at New 
York’s Postgraduate Center for Psycho- 
therapy. For some time he served as 
Chief Psychologist and Research Con- 
sultant to New York City's Children's 
Court. He is co-author of New Patterns 
in Mental Health Services in a Chil- 
dren's Court. (1958). 


TES volume, a book of readings, is 
intended by its editors as either a 
text or a supplement in general under- 
graduate or graduate courses in Crim- 
inology. It appears a useful volume for 
the professional psychologist who is 
called upon in any way to relate himself 
to problems of criminality or juvenile 
delinquency, The fifty articles in five 


sections under such headings as The Ad- 
ministration of Justice, The Prison 
Community, Treatment, Prediction and 
Prevention provide a well chosen selec- 
tion. Reports of experimental research 
on prediction and treatment of delin- 
quency and criminality and the inclu- 
sion of some methodological contro- 
versy appears extremely desirable for 
both student and professional. It prc- 
sents a balanced selection of brief arti- 
cles which have appeared chiefly within 
the last ten years in journals covering 
sociology, criminology, police work and 
correction; it culls books, 
from institutional and 
manuals and reports. There is a good 
contemporary problems 


also from 
government 
ring to the 
taken up and the expected advantage 
of introducing students directly to valu- 
able journal and documentary resources 
for a further elaboration of their own 
training and study. 

The delineation of an argument 
around the prediction of delinquency 
based on the well known work of Elea- 
nor and Sheldon Glueck, along with 
representative rebuttal, brings attention 
to basic problems in behavioral predic- 
tion from nonbehavioral data. Predic- 
tion and its methodology, sources of 
error and safeguards appears a very 
worthwhile area for inclusion inasmuch 


sx ew Books in Psychology from McGRAW- HILL | 
[] THE MACHINERY OF THE BRAIN 


> 2 2l This book is aimed at the large body of physical scientists and engi- 
By D HAN E. hep = neers interested in current research on the nervous system but 
ype cing e = x: T lacking an adequate background in biology to read the technical 
Available tn ay, 1965. 


works in the field. It is a non-mathematical and non-technical 
account of the exciting and interesting work being done in the 
field of brain research. Where appropriate, analogies are drawn 
between the biological subject matter and related computer principles. 


C] PEOPLE AND PRODUCTIVITY l l 
By ROBERT A. SUTERMEISTER, This unique combination text and readings book is the first to appear 


i ; shington. on the primary management problem of employee productivity and 
Cire DRM of Was AA Ma P nent job performance. In an effort to clearly explain and analyze the most 
McGraw HiU Series in N ii i , important factors (and the inter-relationships among these factors) 
Available in June 1963. 


influencing employee job performance and productivity, Sutermeister 
has integrated and synthesized the latest research findings in the 
behavioral sciences as they relate to them. 


L] SYSTEMS AND THEORIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


4 MARX. The primary purpose of this book is to provide the advanced under- 
By MELVIN E MARA 4 graduate and the beginning graduate student in psychology with a 
Urimeraity of A HIELIX single, up-to-date source containing the basic information about 
and WILLIAM A. sace systematic and theoretical problems in psychology. The approach 
oo Laboratory, is scientific rather than subjective or clinical. The authors provide not 
San Diego. 


. jo only the basic tenets of various classical and contemporary view- 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. points in psychology but also a philosophical framework within 
Available in June, 1963. which the tenets can be evaluated. 


L] BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 


By JOSEPH W. McGUIRE, This unique book relates the important interactions between business 
University of Washington. firms, society, and the individual. It takes as its central hypothesis 
336 pages, cloth Edition $5.95, the premise that business is one of the dominant institutions of 
MR PAS ed 45 modern times, and that business and societal 


values are closely 
ary. The author draws 
ences, and not economics 


intertwined. The approach is interdisciplin: 
upon a number of social and behavioral sci 
alone. The book deals with the development, operations, role, and 
problems of business rather than with problems of such specific 
functional fields as marketing, accounting, etc. 


L] A PROGRAMMED INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL CONCEPTS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By CELESTE McCULLOUGH Initially developed as part of a Ford Foundation research project 
and LOCHE VAN ATTA, in teaching machines and programmed instruction at Oberlin College, 
both of Oberlin College. this program has been thoroughly tested and developed through use 
Available in September, 1963. with hundreds of students of 


h l S psychology, sociology, education, 
political science, and economics at 12 colleges throughout the country 
as part of the McGraw-Hill field testing operations. The program 
Tequires an average of 20 hours and is intended for use as a supple- 
ment to instruction in those social Science courses where it is 
important for students to gain an understanding of the elements of 
statisties. The emphasis is on the development of an understanding of 
statistical concepts with a minim B 


al computation. 
L] MEASURING ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 
By DARRELL B. LUCAS, This is not just another book about 


advertising! It j hina 
New York University, attempt by two psychologists to bring together RE A 
and STEUART HENDERSON about: (1) Measurement of advertising messages, (2) Measurement 
BRITT, of advertising media. It offers a practical discussion of the principal 
Northwestern. University. perce meshods, currently in use and will be of value to all students 
McGraw-Hill Series in Marketing of advertising, whether in college or business. 


and Advertising. » 
450 pages $7.50 text edition. 


Send for copies on approval E = 
COLLEGE 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. MA 330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N.Y 
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as it carries the reader directly into 
problems of scientific research. 

The volume is enriched by including 
some British work particularly on their 
Borstal system, an institutional form 
for the rehabilitation of young people 
which has recently received some at- 
tention in this country through cinema 
and stage. 

A good opportunity is provided the 
reader to follow the type of research 
problem presented to working profes- 
sionals in the course of their practical 
administrative, therapeutic or other 
work with criminals and delinquents. 
It emphasizes the need for research as 
an active social process which may suf- 
fer weaknesses and strengths. inherent 
in the reality and significance of the 
problem they seek to investigate. 

The value of this collection is greatly 
enhanced by inclusion in brief and 
readable form of not only the classic 
English McNaughten case which since 
1843 has provided the definition of 
insanity in relation to responsibility in 
criminal law, but also of the 1954 case 
of Durham vs. U.S. which broadened 
the concept, 

Prevention and treatment receive 
fully half the volume's space and touch 
on prediction. of delinquency, 
tion of treatment 


predic- 
institu- 
tional and other Supervisory programs, 
and group and individual therapeutic 
approaches. Reflections are seen of im- 
portant revisions and adaptations of 
classic psychotherapeutic approaches 
to the needs of lower socioeconomic 
class individuals prone to behavioral 
acting out of impulses and little capac- 
ity for delay of gratification. It is a 
pleasure to see represented here among 
others such familiar names as Gresham 
Sykes, Lloyd McCorkle, Lloyd Ohlen, 
Marion Stranahan, Cecile 
man, and Solomon Kobrin. 


success in 


Schwartz- 


Gordon Trasler 


The Explanation of Criminalit 
New York: Humanities Pre 
1962. Pp. vii + 134. $4.00. 


The author, Gordon Trasler, is a lec- 
turer in Social Psychology at the Uni- 
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versity of Southampton. He received 
his PhD in 1955 from the University of 
London where his research dealt with 
children in foster care. He has worked 
for a while as a prison psychologist 
and his earlier publications include the 
1960 book In Place of Parents, The 
reviewer, Carmi Harari, is introduced 
above. 


ORDON TRASLER undertakes to ex- 
G plain Criminality in 123 pages on 
the basis of Mowrers learning theory 
and Eysenck’s views. The laborious 
construction of a set of hypotheses to 
explain behavior in general or deviant 
behavior in particular on the basis of 
conditioning and reinforcement is not 
original. He discards as unverifiable 
and unscientific all clinical, psychiatric, 
psychoanalytic and even psychological 
approaches to the understanding and 
modification of behavior. Thus he dis- 
misses the most fruitful leads of the 


past fifty or more years, leads that have 
resulted in gains in the un- 
derstanding and modification of human 
behavior. The notion of unconscious 
motivation is rejected out of hand. 


laboratory rigor in ex- 


vast 


In secking 
plaining the conditioning or learning 
of deviant social behavior he loses ight 
of the fact that frequently, families of 
the lower socioeconomic class apply 
sufficiently punishments or 
pain stimuli to serve as behavioral de- 
terrents, but still fail in their efforts. 
In contrasting middle and lower class 
discipline and punishment of children 
he loses sight of the fact that the most 
punished lower class children may be- 
come the most persistent offenders. He 
appears unaware, for example, that 
deviant behavior is at times paradoxi- 
cally linked with the unconscious need 
for punishment in order 
anxiety, stress and guilt. 

Personality theory is viewed archaic- 
ally with an emphas 


vigorous 


to relieve 


on a trait psychol- 
ogy featuring the polarities, introversion 
and extroversion. Psychiatric theory is 
seen by him as highly developed only 
to the extent that it is reduced to laws 
of physiology and biochemistry. The 
Maudsley Personality Inventory is held 
up as a valuable measure of extrover- 
sion while projective tests are dismissed 
in a few lines on the basis of their 


doubtful validity. 

He views the psychologist’s role and 
function as limited to the administra- 
tion of intelligence and vocational tests 
and ignores clinical psychology on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He appears un- 
aware that a major area of professional 
growth in psychology has been in the 
area of clinical practice with a distinct 
emphasis on diagnosis, psychotherapy 
and research. 

In touching on social class differ- 
ences, the author fails to call attention 
to the problems of bias and distortion 
which can occur in 
relations 


the interpersonal 
lower and middle 
class individuals, Psychologists, social 
workers, psychiatrists and teachers, as 
well as other middle class oriented in- 
dividuals, need to check carefully the 
factors of bias and class difference. in 
their dealings with a largely lower class 
clientele. 

Although Trasler draws the lines 
sharply there need be no rejection. of 
learning theory and conditioning in 
order to accept the view that uncon- 
scious and irrational factors may in- 
fluence and. determine behavior, 

Most pointedly the volume fails to 
deal with the growing awareness that 
in clinical psychological work as well as 
in other interpersonal fields the need 
to “know one’s self” is a vital step in 
refining and developing the key instru- 
ment which is the psychologist himself. 


between 


Happy Patients, 
Happy Staff 


Kenneth L. Artiss. Foreword by 
Dexter M. Bullard. Introduction 
by David McK. Rioch. 


Milieu Therapy in Schizophrenia. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1962. Pp. xviii + 169. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ronxnr B. ELLSWORTH 


The author, Kenneth Artiss, is Chief, 
Department of Psychiatry, Walter Reed 
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" Erwin Straus, M.D. Transl: n, 
ag Biene Dr. Straus, a well-known physician, 
riatrist, d philosopher reaffirms the — of 
sory experience after a long period of ae i 
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the research and ideas associated with each of the environ- 
mental stresses of space flight. It also represents the scienti- 
fic attitudes and research goals of distinguished contributors 


from academic, government. and 
editors include predictions about the 
space flight program will take, advances that can be ex- 
pected, and the new problems that will arise. There is 
an exhaustive bibliography. Approx. 416 pages. $9.95, 


industrial fields. The 
direction the manned 
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This book briefly reviews the first volume and then focuses 
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Army Institute of Research. He is the 
author with Bushard, Erickson, Marlow 
and Rowe of The Symptom as Com- 
munication in Schizophrenia (1959). 
The reviewer, Robert B. Ellsworth, 
received his PhD from Pennsylvania 
State University and has spent the time 
since then in VA Hospitals, first at 
Fort Douglas, then at Fort Meade, 
South Dakota and now in Roseburg, 
Oregon, where he is Research Psy- 
chologist. For the past four years he 
has conducted a program in which the 
psychiatric aide was used as the key 
rehabilitation person with VA schizo- 
phrenic patients. This was started at 
the Fort Meade hospital where he set 
up matched control units and was 
allowed to modify the aide’s role in 
the experimental unit. He is carrying 
on with this research at Roseburg and 
the research will eventually find its way 
into a book to be called The Psychia- 
tric Aide and the 
Patient. 


Schizophrenic 


| we ALL that has been written about 
milieu therapy in psychiatric hos- 
pitals, very little in the way of de- 
tailed accounts of introducing such 
programs has been published. Artiss is 
the second military psychiatrist to re- 
port his personal experiences in this 
area. Wilmer was the first (Social 
Psychiatry in Action, Charles C 
Thomas, 1958). Both authors generally 
agree that a milieu program is essen- 
tially an attempt to create a therapeutic 
social environment. Such an environ- 
ment or milieu communicates to the 
patient an expectancy for responsible 
behavior and assigns him a role of a 
participant member of a social group. 
Open and honest communication of 
both staff and patients is reinforced. 
One basic departure from traditional 
hospital psychiatry is a decrease in the 
absolute authority and status of the 
psychiatrist and a striving for co- 
equality in the expression of opinions 
and feeling for both non-professional 
staff and patients. The result of this 
seems to be the utilization of previously 
untapped sources for effective problem 
solving in patient rehabilitation, 

In July 1956, the Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital set aside one 10-bed ward 
for an experiment in developing and 
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evaluating a milieu treatment program 
with schizophrenic soldiers. Artiss, as 
psychiatrist, was assisted by 12-14 aides 
(technicians), a social worker, nurse, 
and an observer psychologist. Between 
six and eight patients were usually in 
this unit. The criteria for selection 
were: (1) an independently achieved 
and unanimous diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenic reaction; (2) completion of 
high school; and (3) at least one year 
of Army service. The patient could 
remain in this unit for no longer than 
six months, at which time he either 
returned to active military duty or was 
transferred from the ward. 

The first problem Artiss faced was 
the development of give and take com- 
munication between him and his psy- 
chiatric aides. Since the traditional role 
of the aide is one of listening to, rather 
than talking with the doctor, it took 
five months or about 200 hours before 
A the technicians, one by one, 
gradually began to talk to me as if I 
were another human being" (p. 9). 
Later in the detailed presentation of 
two patients (Chapters 4 & 5), one 
begins to see the honesty and directness 
with which the aides interacted with 
patients. Artiss is undoubtedly right in 
speculating that most milieu programs 
never reach fruition because most psy- 
chiatrists hesitate to spend this amount 
of time in working through problems 
of communication with the ward staff. 


dw chapters on group therapy and 
patient government were disappointing 
to this reviewer. One gets the feel- 
ing that the potential of the patients 
for active participation in either group 
therapy or patient government was 
never really developed. In group 
therapy, for example, it never became 
the ‘patients’ group' but remained the 
'doctors group. Artiss felt that the 
group leader must stimulate individual 
patients to respond, usually by asking 
questions of each patient in turn. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is the last, titled "Expectations and 
Assumptions." It is not until one reads 
this chapter that the book begins to 
come into focus, Out of extensive case 
history material comes an intriguing 
concept, identified in the development 
of schizophrenia, that Artiss labels *the 


naming prerogative. From childhood, 
the patient is reported as defining his 
own reality in relation to his parents. 
Artiss does not permit the reader to 
judge for himself the validity of this 
concept since no data are presented 
nor the interview method outlined. 

As a matter of fact, the re 
oriented. reader will find most of the 


rch 


‘research’ data relatively meaningless. 
For example, 63 patients were admitted 
to the ward, eight were lost because 
of an unexplained ‘research design 
change, seven were not considered 
schizophrenic (after presumably receiv- 
ing a unanimous independent diagnosis 
elsewhere), and six were still on the 
ward. Of the remaining 42 patients, 27 
(64%) returned to duty, But one finds 
himself asking, ‘What is the base rate 
of return to duty for such highly 
selected patients’? and, ‘Why didn’t the 
Army research unit set up comparable 
wards with different programs if they 
were interested in assessing the effec- 
tiveness of the present procedure’? One 
must also wonder how realistic a pro- 
gram this is for other institutions, in 
light of the very favorable ratio of staff 
to patients. 

To this reviewer, then, the book is 
à not-too-well-done representation of a 
significant new development in hos- 
pital psychiatry. It will be primarily of 
interest to those concerned with milicu 
programming, for it does indeed present 
some interesting concepts and practices. 
From the research standpoint, it does 
not approach in quality the work of 
such psychologists as Saunders (Phila- 
delphia) and Fairweather (Palo Alto). 
And from the standpoint of milieu 
therapy in action, Wilmer’s work re- 
mains the book of choice. 


H 


As quickly as we form other ties, so we 
easily take on other habits; just as in- 
constancy is natural to man, so our life 
is a small thing even in the hearts of 
our friends! 


—FnaNcors-RENE De CHATEAUBRIAND 
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Structure without Embodiment 


J. A. Deutsch 


The Structural Basis of Behavior. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1960. Pp. vii 4- 186. $3.50. 


Reviewed by M. R. D'Amato 


J. A. Deutsch, the author, is Associate 
Professor, Department of Psychiatry and 
Psychology, Stanford University. He 
did his undergraduate and graduate 
work at Oxford where he served on 
the faculty from 1951 to 1959. After 
spending the year 1959-60 at the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, he joined the Stan- 
ford faculty to continue his research 
and writing on the relation of phy- 
siology to the general area of experi- 
mental psychology. The reviewer, M. 
R. D'Amato, has been since 1954 a 
member of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at New York Uni- 
versity. Before that he was a graduate 
student and undergraduate at the same 
institution. His publications have dealt 
with learning but he nonetheless keeps 
alive an interest in behavior physiol- 
ogy. 


osr of the material in this inter- 
M Sie book derives, often verbatim, 
from a series of papers published by 
Deutsch and his colleagues during the 
years 1953-1959. Since almost all of 
these papers are scattered among Brit- 
ish journals, the book represents a con- 
venient, and integrated, account of the 
author's point of view. 

Deutsch starts things going with a 
discussion of explanation and its clas- 
sification, feeling about psychologists 
that, “not only do they disagree about 
the explanation of their findings, but 
they are not clear about what it would 
be to explain them.” Accordingly, “it 
is not sufficient only to put forward a 
theory to explain the facts; it is also 
necessary to put forward a theory to 


justify the type of theory put forward.” 
What follows is an unextraordinary 
analysis of theories into structural and 
non-structural (“generalizatory”) types, 
ie, those that postulate an underlying 
structure or system from which the be- 
havior to be explained may be de- 
duced, and those that do not. But 
then quite extraordinarily the author, 
disturbed that the creation of struc- 
tural theories might result in the “cre- 
ation of physiological mythology,” 
aligns himself “against speculating 
about the mechanism underlying be- 
havior, but not against attempting to 
infer the type of mechanism or the 
system producing The 
psychological theorist, according to 
Deutsch, “need only speculate about 
the system. and not its embodiment." 

This view appears to be at variance 
with the expressed aim of the book, 
which is the presentation of a set of 
"structural models or explanations of 
behavior in terms of postulated mech- 
anisms, such as might be found in 
the nervous system of animals or such 
as might be built as machines to mani- 
fest the same behavior as animals.” To 
posit an explanatory structure or mech- 
anism "such as might be found in the 
nervous system" and then stop short 
forever of speculating as to its phy- 
siological “embodiment” seems logically 
inconsistent, and for the theorist con- 
cerned, an unnecessary frustration as 
well. Almost three years have passed 
since the publication of this book, how- 
ever, and recently there appeared evi- 
dence (Deutsch, J. A. A system for 
shape recognition. Psychol. Rev., 1962, 
69, 492-500) that Deutsch may now 
think differently on this issue. 


behavior.” 


J. A. Deurscu 


Xu SET of structural models ad- 
vanced by the author consists of a 
learning. (and motivation) model, also 
capable of handling ‘innate’ behavior 
patterns, and four, not altogether in- 
dependent, perceptual mechanisms, 
dealing with shape recognition, slant 
discrimination, figural after-effects, and 
after-effects of seen movement. 


The learning-motivation model has a 
number of ingenious aspects, and the 
range of phenomena to which the 
model is applied is astonishing—im- 
printing, drive arousal and reduction, 
intracranial — self-stimulation, simple 
learning, extinction, curiosity and ex- 
ploration, latent learning, reasoning and 
insight, and so on. In dealing with 
these various areas Deutsch's strategy 
often is to introduce a competing 
theory (usually Hullian), to show by 
a searching analysis that the theory is 
incapable of explaining a certain body 
of data and, finally, to present ine 
own formulation, One consequence of 
this approach is that 


somewhat too 
much time is spent on f 


amiliar foils. 

E expert in putting 
his finger on the weak spots of rival 
theorists. One is not convinced, how- 
ever, that if the 
Pointed at his theory, it would come off 
quite so favorably. Though formulated 
in numbered paragraphs of reasonably 


Deutsch is quite 


same finger were 
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rigorous language, the theory has suffi- 
| cient ‘play,’ always present in verbally 
stated postulates, to allow for both 
flexibility and a measure of ambiguity. 
] Nevertheless, the panorama of data 
which Deutsch has found applicable to 
his learning-motivation model makes his 
general approach, if not this specific 

‘embodiment,’ interesting and provoc- 
ative. 

The perceptual mechanisms, which 
account for only 16 per cent or so of 
the volume, seemed to this reviewer to 
have great potential significance. Since 
Lashley, there has been in this coun- 
try a vast neglect among learning 
theorists of the ‘input’ side of the 
organism. The analysis of discrimi- 
native capacities and mechanisms has 
received scant attention even from 
those most closely concerned with dis- 
crimination learning. Perhaps because 
of a different tradition, psychologists 
like Deutsch, Sutherland, and Dod- 
well seem to have escaped our learning- 
perception dichotomy. The dimensions 
along which animals classify stimuli, 
and the mechanisms involved, appar- 
ently interest them no less than prob- 
lems relating to learning and their 
mechanisms. Surely it is a reasonable 
assumption that both areas are re- 
lated, that an understanding of the 
former will, for example, facilitate an 
understanding of discrimination learn- 
ing, even though the perceptual and 
learning mechanisms involved might 
develop independently and not articu- 
late directly. 

At a higher level of integration, how- 
ever, perceptual and learning mech- 
anisms should dovetail. Toward this 
more difficult level of communication 
Deutsch's perceptual mechanisms have 
less to offer. Though they stand side 
by side with his learning-motivation 
model there is, as yet, no point of 
contact. Still, the possibility of bridging 
learning and perception is unquestion- 
ably enhanced when problems from 
the two areas are viewed through the 
same pair of eyes, 

The question inevitably arises as to 
the validity of the Proposed structural 
models, The shape recognition model, 
the most carefully constructed. of 
perceptual mechanisms, 


the 


has already 


Succumbed to a drastic reformulation 
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(op. cit.). The other perceptual mech- 
anisms are less clearly drawn, hence less 
secure. And despite the author's rather 
sanguine account of the possibilities of 
his learning-motivation model, it seems 
likely to this reviewer that it also is 
destined to suffer major revisions before 
gaining general appeal. This is not 


Both Progress 


Donald E. Super and John O. Crites 


surprising, considering the dimensions of 
the task that Deutsch has set himself. 

If nothing more—and there is a good 
deal more—this book shows Deutsch 
to be a deft critic with a far-ranging 
and Hopefully 
there shall be reformulations and re- 


creative imagination. 


ns, and many of them. 


and Revision 


Appraising Vocational Fitness: By Means of Psychological Tests. Revised 


Edition. New York: Harper, 1962. 


Pp. v + 688. $8.75. 


Reviewed by WivuM C. Corrie 


Donald Super, the senior author here, 
is, as is well known, a counseling psy- 
chologist and a Professor in Columbia 
University’s Teachers College. Not so 
well known is the fact that he was 
educated in France and England before 
coming to Columbia for his PhD and 
that he speaks French, Spanish, Polish 
and Japanese as well as the language 
of psychometrics. His collaborator here, 
John Crites, is Assistant. Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Iowa 
and Senior Counselor in the University 
Counseling Service. The reviewer, Wil- 
liam C. Cottle, did his graduate work 
at Syracuse University and taught for 
4 while at the University of Kansas 
before moving to Boston College where 
he is Director of Counselor Education, 
Director of the Counseling Psychology 
Program and Professor of Education. 
He is author of The MMPI: A Re- 
view (1953). 


f BOOK, like the earlier edition, is 

essential for the library of the 
counseling psychologist. It would make 
a useful companion text for a book like 
that of Cronbach or Anastasi in a course 
dealing with understanding and using 
group psychological tests in vocational 
appraisal and counseling. It can also 
serve as a review for psychologists 
working in other specialties of major 


developments in the area of vocational 
testing. 

The authors of the revised edition 
have w 


ly elected to change as little 
as possible of the excellent material in 
the 1949 edition. Only those changes 
required to make the text current have 
been introduced. 

Many changes have been made in 
the chapter dealing with multifactor 
batteries, in the one on measurement 
of interests, and in the treatment of 
measurement of personality, attitudes 
and temperament; the rev 
the changes in vocational testing over 
the last twelve years. The gencral bib- 
liography of the earlier edition has 
been omitted and appropriate refer- 
ences are included at the end of each 
chapter instead. This is a major change 
in format from the earlier edition, as 
is the change from a general index to 
separate indices for authors, for occu- 
pations, for subjects, and for tests. 

Most of the material in Chapters 
1 to 13, and in Chapter 15, is the same 
as that of the earlier edition with the 
change of a sentence here or there. 
The same is true for Chapters 20-22, 


although four new pages are added at 
the end of Chapter 20 


ions reflect 


to bring the 
discussion of "appraising individual vo- 
cational promise" up to date, Three 
have been omitted from the 
present Appendix A which was Chapter 


cases 


Rm 


23 in the 1949 edition. Appendix B 
is old Chapter 24 with minor changes. 
Appendix A of the older edition, deal- 
ing with statistical concepts, has been 
omitted in the current text. 

Chapter 14, dealing with multifactor 
test batteries, still discusses only the 
General Aptitude Test Battery and the 
Differential Aptitude Tests as the two 
batteries. in general use, mentioning 
„as yet they 
amounts of 


others but stating that "* 
do not have substantial 
validity data.” The material on the 
General Aptitude Test Battery now in- 
cludes a much more complete discus- 
sion of the basic developmental work as 
well as additional validation data ap- 
pearing since the 1949 discussion, Re- 
search published since 1946 on the 
Differential Aptitude Tests is also dis- 
cussed and the general use of these two 
multifactor batteries for vocational 
counseling in various settings has been 


emphasized. 


Y T amounts to a major rewrit- 


ing has been done on the chapters on 
vocational interests in order to include 
arch that been 
1949. The 


and conclusions are generally appropri- 


the extensive res has 


published since 


discussion 


ate for these data with perhaps a little 
too much emphasis on the relation. of 
interests and endocrine factors in light 
of the limited data available. The 
authors do a professional job of review- 
ing the research they have chosen to 
include in these chapters. They include 
a synthesis of “inherited neural and 
endocrine factors, on the one hand, 
and opportunity and societal evaluation 
on the other" (p. 410) as the multiple 
Clements interacting in the development 
of vocational interests. This synthesis 
could well have had more space than 
one page devoted to it. The effect of 
response set on interests 
Could have been indicated. For ex- 


ample, attention is called (p. 447) to 
with which 


inventoried 


the o unusual frequency 
Women get high scores on nurse, office 
Worker, elementary school teacher. and 
housewife scales of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Women. It 
might have stimulated research into 
this phenomenon if the authors had 
Pointed out that the high scores seem 


to be related to the combined effects of 
"like". and 
the items scored for these scales. It has 
been found that if one marks a blank 
all "like," another all “indifferent,” and 
a third all "dislike," effects of response 
set manifest themselves. Another place 


“indifferent” responses to 


where discussion of response sets could 
have enhanced the material is in the 
discussion of the Occupational Level 
scale of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men (pp. 390-1). The major 
research on measurement of vocational 
interests has been covered adequately. 


The treatment of personality, atti- 
tudes and temperament in Chapter 19 
is based on the statement (p. 517) 
that, “personality as defined in this 
discussion determines the kinds of ad- 
justment problems which the worker 
will encounter and the role he will play 
in any occupation he enters.” In this 
frame of reference the chief instruments 
discussed are the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule 
and the Rorschach Inkblot Test, with 
minor space devoted to the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record-Personal, the Thematic 
Apperception Test and the Incomplete 
Sentences Test. The synthesis of re- 
search on the MMPI and the EPPS 
contains the major points the counselor 
needs to consider. The content of the 
chapter highlights the current trend 
toward more sophisticated self-report 
instruments while it attempts to forecast 
increasing use of projective devices in 
vocational counseling. However, after 
devoting fifteen pages to a discussion of 
the Rorschach, the authors conclude 
(p. 575), “the technique can be consid- 
ered only an instrument which may be 
worth using in validation studies, as 
one which research may yet prove val- 
uable in vocational counseling and se- 
lection, but about which too little is 
now known to justify its use in prac- 
tical counseling. or personnel work." 
One could not help wishing that the 
Rorschach had been given the minor 
treatment of the other projective de- 
vices which would have left space for 


a discussion of the California Psycho- 
logical and the Guilford 


Zimmerman Temperament Scale which 


Inventory 


Super and Crites say they wished they 
could have included. 


—————— — À 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 


AND 
LITERATURE 


A Bibliography 


Compiled and edited 
by 
Norman Kiell 


A new listing of over 
1400 articles, books, 
and monographs ap- 
pearing in the period 
1900-1961 which deal 
with literary writing 
from a psychological 
point of view whether 
orthodox Freudian, 
neo-Freudian, Sulli- 
vanian, Jungian, or 
other analytic or non- 
analytic schools. In- 
cludes also contribu- 
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Enlisting Military Aid 


Robert Glaser (Ed.) 


Training Research and Education. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 


Press, 1962. Pp. v + 596. $11.00. 


Reviewed by Jonn D. Krumporrz 


The editor, Robert Glaser, took his 
PhD at Indiana University and taught 
at the Universities of Kentucky and 
Illinois before moving to the University 
of Pittsburgh where he is now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Director of 
the Measurement Laboratory (which 
consists of three entities, the University 
Testing Service, the Programmed 
Learning Laboratory and the Engineer- 
ing Psychology Laboratory). He is co- 
author with Lumsdaine of Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Learning 
(1960). The reviewer, John D. Krum- 
boltz took his PhD (1955) in Educa- 
tional Psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, Since then he served as a 
psychologist in the Air Force and 
taught for a while at Michigan State 
University before moving, in 1961, to 
Stanford University where he is now 
Associate Professor of Education and 
Psychology in the School of Education. 
He is author with W. W. Farquar and 
C. G. Wrenn of Learning to Study 
(1960), he has worked on selection and 
classification problems as an Air Force 
psychologist, has taught 
Michigan State and has done Te- 
search on various ways of constructing 


more efective programmed learning 
sequences, 


teachers at 


Roo this book is like being 
struck by a falling apple. If you 
have certain Newton-like qualities, you 
may generate a number of new in- 
sights. If not, you may gently rub an 
aching head. 
Although the title of the book may 
at first mislead you to think that one 
can now train both research and edu- 
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cation, the book is actually designed 
to provide an account of representative 
research and thinking that has gone on 
in the context of military training and 
to examine the implications of this re- 
search for education in general. The 
book does provide an excellent account 
of much military training research. A 
psychologist concerned with improving 
education can find hundreds of provoc- 
ative studies, hypotheses and ideas 
which, if he thinks about them, could 
be tried out in schools and colleges. 
The responsibility for perceiving the 
applications, however, rests with the 
reader since they are not spelled out 
in detail by the authors. 

As G. L. Bryan points out in his 
chapter, “It would indeed be unfortu- 
nate if the vast fund of information 
produced under military sponsorship 
continued to escape the attention of 
the academically-oriented researcher.” 
Many of the research findings and 
ideas in this book have appeared pre- 
viously only in military publications 
which seldom reach civilian psycholo- 
gists and educators. The integration of 
these relatively inaccessible sources 
with other previously published ma- 
terial from journals and conferences 
provides a rich source of ideas for 
any psychologist seriously interested in 
improving the quality of education. 

For a compilation of 18 chapters by 
19 authors, this book is remarkably well 
organized. Virtually every chapter rep- 
resents high standards in scientific re- 
porting. Periodic cross 
a consistent 


references and 
behavioristic viewpoint 
among all authors yield a well inte- 
grated product. 


(77777777 . 


The content ranges from a notation 
that whiskey tasters make unreliable 
judgments to J. B. Carroll's discussion 
of a mathematical medel for prediction 
of success in foreign language training. 
Here is a potpourri of ideas and find- 
ings paraphrased from assorted authors: 

(1) The behavior known as “under- 
standing” may be produced by continu- 
ous variations of the stimulus context 
in which the student responds. (Glaser) 

(2) A possible cause of a novice's 
disorientation on the job may be the 
absence of exercise material requir- 
ing him to scan and search for relevant 
cues during training. (R. B. Miller) 

(3) The use of a regressed score, 
or residual, has distinct advantages as 
a measure of change in a learning sit- 
uation. (P. H. DuBois) 

(4) Tests that predict initial per- 
formance in a complex task are differ- 
ent from the tests that predict terminal 
performance. (E. A. Fleishman) 

(5) The effect of stress will depend 
upon the components involved in the 
skill being performed, znd stress may, 
therefore, either facilitate or inhibit 
skilled performance. (J. Deese) 

(6) Simulators promise great use- 
fulness to professional schools for the 
analysis of professional activities and 
the development of | effective 
tional doctrine. (R, M. Gagne) 

(7) Familiarization training with 
component parts is more effective if 
given in the context of, and just prior 
to, training in the utilization of each 
task element than if given as a com- 
pletely separate, prior procedure. (A. 
A. Lumsdaine) 

(8) Ratings are no more valid when 
raters are "sure" they have correctly 
observed the ratee than when ratings 
are performed without this assurance 
of observation. (C. L. Wilson) 


opera- 


Crore whose organization and 
content contributed particularly well 
to the purpose of the book are pro- 
vided by Lumsdaine, who critically ex- 
amined the effects of variations in 
stimulus and response features of in- 
structional sequences, and by A. F. 
Smode, who compiled and evaluated 
new techniques of providing and eval- 
uating learning experiences. Glaser’s 
analysis of the components of the in- 


pe 


—: 
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structional process and Miller's discus- 
sion on the parts of tasks provide sug- 
gestive leads toward the development 
of a task taxonomy. Some interesting 
examples of ways of assessing perform- 
ance through eliciting lifelike behavior 
are described by Frederiksen. Factors 
to be considered in administering train- 
ing research and identifying worthy 
problems are discussed by Vallance 
and Crawford. 

What chance is there that a book like 
this will accomplish its ultimate ob- 
jective—the improvement of educa- 
tion? Not much, if statements appear- 
ing in the book are accurate. Lum- 
daine concludes that instructional 
research seldom will be applied when 
its sole product consists of principles, 
conclusions, or scientific “laws.” And 
R. M. W. Travers, in a perceptive 
historical analysis of the relationship 
of educational research and practice, 
finds that it is not the rescarch scien- 
tist who brings reform to education. 
Indeed, if Travers is correct, facts 
about improved teaching methods not 
only have no impact on the behavior 
of classroom teachers, but they have no 
impact on the teaching behavior of 
educational researchers! 

As long as educational and psycho- 
logical researchers reinforce each other 
for merely writing and reading their 
research findings, the evidence indi- 
cates that their effect on educational 
practice will be infinitesimal. However, 
the writers of this book provide at 
least three suggestions, which, if heeded, 
may markedly increase the influence 
of research on practice: 

1. On the basis of research findings, 
develop tangible products (programed 
books, films, simulators, etc.) to which 
teachers may delegate control for part 
of the school day and which by their 
successful use in practice can engender 
a demand for themselves. (Lumsdaine 
and Travers) 

2. Initiate research on the problem 
of changing teacher behavior. (Travers) 

3. Develop an organization whose 
only goal is educational pay-off and 
insure its support of every stage of the 
research effort from uncommitted in- 
quiry through development, design, 
field testing, training and follow- 
through, (T. F. Gilbert) 
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Piaget: 


Critique and Interpretation 


William Kessen and Clementina Kuhlman (Eds.) 


Thought in the Young Child: Report of a Conference on Intellective De- 
velopment with Particular Attention to the Work of Jean Piaget. Lafay- 


ette, Ind.: 
176. $3.50. 


Society for Research in Child Development, Inc., 1962. Pp. 


Reviewed by Eveanor E. Macconv 


William Kessen, one of the editors of 
the present volume, did his graduate 
work at Brown and Yale Universities. 
Throughout his career he has main- 
tained a research interest in emotion 
and learning in the newborn human 
being but has branched over casily and 
often into a concern with early cogni- 
tive development. Clementina Kuhlman 
took all of her education at Radcliffe 
(PhD 1960) and since has served as a 
postdoctoral research fellow with the 
Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and as a 
research associate at Harvard. The re- 


viewer, Eleanor Maccoby, now an 
associate professor at Stanford, first 
became active in child psychology 


when she joined the staff of the Lab- 
oratory of Human Development at 
Harvard to work with Robert Sears 
and John Whiting. There she became 
the Maccoby of Scars, Maccoby and 
Levin who produced Patterns of Child 
Rearing (CP, Dec. 1957, 2, 305). She 
moved to the Stanford campus in 1958 
and for the last four or five years has 
been concerning herself with cognitive 
abilities and their relation to the de- 
velopment of inter-personal behavior. 


Ww Piaget's early books were 
translated into English, there 
was a flurry of interest among Ameri- 


can psychologists and some research 
ensued in which Piaget’s methods and 
concepts were employed. 'The results 
Showed, to the satisfaction of most 
American readers, that the "stages" of 
concept development were not as dis- 
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tinct as Piaget had claimed, and that 
the age level he had designated for 
the acquisition of certain concepts were 
not accurate for new samples of chil- 
dren. An attitude of skepticism about 
his work grew up, and there was a long 
period during which Piaget published 
prolifically but had very little influence 
in American psychology. During this 
time, the 


for 


"language" barrier 


translation, 


grew 
worse, even in much 
of Piagets central terminology (e 


assimilation, 


accommodation, reversi- 
bility) seemed either obscure or dis- 
sonant with other 


the same terms. 


current usages of 


In recent years there has been a 
renaissance of interest in Piaget's work, 
occurring as part of a general resur- 
gence of thinking and work on the 
development of cognitive processes. 
The Kessen-Kuhlman monograph adds 
greatly to this new body of both sup- 
portive and critical thought, for it 
offers analysis of Piaget’s theories at 
à sophisticated level, and includes some 
attempts to reformulate them in terms 
of the sets of concepts which are preva- 
lent among American psychologists. 
The monograph contains a series of 
papers (together with a report of the 
discussion which followed them) which 
were presented at a conference on in- 
tellectual development convened in 
Dedham, Massachusetts, in the spring 
of 1960 under the aegis of the SSRC 
Committee on Intellective Processes. 
The papers were not all focussed di- 
rectly on Piaget, but some of the main 
themes for discussion were established 


in the initial paper by Barbel Inhelder, 
who represented the Geneva school, 
and the editors have kept these themes 
clear in their summaries. 

A first theme, central throughout the 


monograph, is the issue of stages. Ke 
paper, "Stage and 
Structure in the Study of Children," 


sen devotes his 
to an exposition. of the meanings. this 
concept can have, and the group con- 
tüinually raised questions concerning the 
nature of the evidence that would be 
istence 


necessary to demonstrate the e 
of the sort of discontinuity of develop- 
mental processes that the theory of 
stages implies. Wohlwill, in his paper 
“From Perception to Inference, a Di 
mension of Cognitive Developments, 
refers to the large body of Piaget's un- 
translated articles on perception, and 
points out that Piaget holds to a theory 
of stages in intellectual development, 
but not in perceptual development, and 
that in general he attempts to divor-e 
these two kinds of processes. Wohlwill 
the difference to the fact 
that, in his studies of intellection, Tite 
get has taken as his task the specifi- 
cation of the "formal properties of the 
products of thought" at different ages: 


attributes 


a procedure which leads almost 1m- 
evitably, Wohlwill believes, to a. picture 
Wohl- 


inicr- 


of "successive metamorphoses. 


the continuous 
play between perception and concep- 
tion, and suggests that the degree and 
kind of involvement of the former in 
the latter changes with the develop- 
mental level of the child. He holds that 
there is a progressive change (not a 
stage-wise one) in the degree to which 
behavior is dependent on information 
from the immediate stimulus field, and 
gives an original and fairly detailed 
description of the ways in which he 
believes the child's information proc- 
essing reflects this change. 


A. 


ence 


will empha 


sIZes 


ND main theme of the confer- 
concerned 
American 


“transition — rules.” 
psychologists, having been 
almost universally schooled in learn- 
ing theory, are vitally interested in the 
processes of change; they want to know 
what conditions govern transitions in 
the child's mode of responding to the 
environment, has described 
some of the different modes of cogni- 


Piaget 


tive functioning that characterize suc- 
cessive ages, but has said little concern- 
ing the conditions that govern move- 
ment from one to the other. He neither 
undertakes designed to 
change the child's behavior, nor studies 
the correlates of individual differences 
tion of particular 


experiments 


in the rate of acquis 
functions, both of which are proced- 
ures widely employed in this country 
to study "antecedent—consequent a tte 
lationships (or transition rules). The 
difference in method, then, reflects a 
difference in the nature of the tasks 
which have been undertaken and the 
problems that are considered important. 
At the Dedham conference this gap 
(from the American point of view) in 
Piaget’s work was clearly recognized; 
his recent attempt to deal with transi- 
tion problems through the concept of 
discussed; and 
participants to 
the study of 
de- 


‘equilibration” was 
there were efforts. by 
apply existing models for. 
change to the material Piaget ha : 
scribed. Notable here is Stevensons 
paper “Piaget, Behavior Theory, and 
Intelligence” in which he suggests that 
S-R learning theory may be applied to 
the transitions through Piaget's sensori- 
motor stages, if one assumes a “need 
for sensory stimulation" and rapid sati- 
ation to individual stimuli. 


The editors note that there appears 
to be growing up in some quarters a 
kind of mystique of Piaget worship, 
"made up of equal parts of adulation 
and awe.” They regard this attitude as 
one not any more likely to produce real 
understanding than the earlier narrow 
skepticism. To the psychologist who is 
not in either of these extreme attitu- 
dinal camps, their monograph should 
tance in the task of 
in Piaget. 


provide great as 
finding what is most useful 


It might be formulated as a law bg 
public pressure that the strength of i 
terest is as twice the strength of num- 
bers: those with a vague and intermit- 
tent goodwill are helpless against @ 
sleepless and consuming want. 


_-THomas GRIFFITH 


All the News is Fit to Print 


Emory L. Cowen, Rita P. Underberg, Ronald T. Verillo and Frank G. 


Benham 


Adjustment to Visual Disability in Adolescence. 
Foundation for the Blind, 1961. Pp. v + 


(paper Js 


ew York: American 
239. $4.50 (cloth) $2.50 


Reviewed by Invixo Lazar 


Emory Cowan, the senior author here, 
took his PhD from Syracuse University 
in 1950 and since then has been at 
the University of Rochester, where he 
is Professor, Assistant Chairman, and 
Director of Clinical Training in the 
Department of Psychology. He is pri- 
the 
processes of personality, including anx- 
iety, the self-concept and rigidity. The 
other three authors, Underberg, Verillo 
and Benham, were doctoral candidates 
at Rochester when they engaged in 
research presented in the book. The 
reviewer, Irving Lazar, received his 
1954 PhD from Columbia University 
and since then has had unsually ex- 
tensive experience with physically han- 
dicapped children; he has organized, 
directed, and consulted in programs for 
the exceptional child in New York, Illi- 
nois, Nevada and, most recently, in Cali- 
fornia. He has been particularly con- 
cerned with problems of adjustment to 
physical disability. He serves as Direc- 
tor of Special Services at the Founda- 
tion for the Junior Blind in Los Angeles 
and also serves as Director of Research 
and Counseling for the Family Research 
Foundation and Trustce of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Neurologically 
Handicapped Children. 


marily interested in underlying 


SING a variety of specially defined 
U measures of interpersonal percep- 
tions and ratings, and a relatively small 
group of subjects, the authors of this 
statistically conscientious study come to 
the conclusion that visually impaired 
adolescents whether at home or in a 
residential school, do not differ in their 


personal adjustment from normal, fully 
sighted youngsters, 

The subjects used in this study were 
a group of 71 
sighted 


blind and partially 
adolescents who were living 
at home, a group of 56 blind children 
at 4 residential schools for the blind, 
and a group of 40 sighted children 
who were in public day schools and 
living at home. An attempt to match 
these groups on age, grade in school, 
IO  (Stanford-Binet Vocabulary sub- 
test), and an index of socio-economic 
status was undertaken, but was only 
partially possible. The grade-level dif- 
ferences were in 
would 


direction 
the 


the one 
with children in 
residential school about a year behind 
the others, The class level differences 
indicate that the visually impaired who 
were at home were of higher status 
than either the controls or the institu- 
tional sample—again a common differ- 
ence between families who keep their 
handicapped child at home—with the 
attendant 


expect, 


expense this involves—and 
those who place their children in pub- 
lic. residential. institutions. 

This reviewer finds himself wonder- 
ing. not at these slight (although sta- 
listically significant) 


differences, but 
at the choice of variables for 
the equating of the two 


groups. There 
telling us why 


rather 


“experimental” 


seems to be no data 


i the hospitalized group 
were hospitalized. Presumably the in- 


strumental data would give some leads 
on this. 


The instruments 


chosen 
what of 


were some- 
a surprise to the reviewer, The 
authors present a cogent rationale, pos 

; ale, e 
of questions, and then 


whose re] 


a clear-cut. set 


use a set of measures 


ation- 
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ship to adjustment seems more inferen- 
tial than direct. These measures are as 
follows: . 

(1) A questionnaire combining items 
from the PARI, the F-scale of the 
MMPI, an Anti-Minority Scale, and 
an Attitudes Toward Blindness Scale. 
These were administered to parents. 
Unfortunately the reporting of com- 
bined scores made impossible any di- 
rect comparisons with other studies 
using, for example, the PARI scale as 
a separate instrument. 

(2) A Situations Projective Test 
which consisted of pictures of blank- 
faced children and adults, and for 
each, a set of four statements about 
the feelings of one or another of the 
figures pictured. While the controls 
took this as a paper and pencil test, 
the blind subjects had the pictures 
verbally described to them. The four 
choices presumably reflect Pity, Over- 
protection, Rejection, and Acceptance. 
A second form of this test was adminis- 
tered to the parents. 

(3) Each parent was presented with 
a set of statements in a modified Q- 
sort and a self-ideal score was derived 
for these. 

(4) A teacher's rating scale was com- 
pleted by the children’s teachers, and 
this rating was defined as a measure of 
adjustment. 

Intensive statistical manipulation of 
these data constitute the findings of 
this study. Nowhere do we find a 
clinical interview with either a child 
or his parent; nowhere a clinical evalu- 
ation based on a standard battery of 
diagnostic tests, and nowhere an in- 
quiry into the background of the 
families involved. Nowhere do we learn 
why the institutionalized children were 
institutionalized; nowhere do we find 
any inquiry or search for children who 
have been excluded from public school 
classes and are not in institutions. No- 
where do we come to grips with a 
a clear cut theoretical position on the 
authors concept of adjustment. 


O. the other hand, we find 
a marvelously honest and thorough 
piece of reporting. When the authors 
"goofed," when they realized omissions 
too late, when they suffered the tribula- 
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tion of arrangements and location of 
subjects, they carefully reported these. 
Indeed, it seems to this reviewer that 
a major value of this volume is as a 
tool for the teaching of research meth- 
odology and the problems of carrying 
out a research plan in service agencies. 
The limitations of this study reflect 
the “state of the art,” and a kind of 
“Zeitgeist” in psychology that so often 
presses us into the use of highly so- 
phisticated statistical techniques on 
relatively unsophisticated measures of 
conceptually vague clusters of traits. 
The positive aspects of the study out- 
weigh these negatives. In addition to 
being a real model of careful, full, and 
intelligent scientific reporting, its basic 
findings can have an important effect 
on current attitudes toward the blind. 
First of all, the data clearly show 
that there are no important differences 
between sighted and visually impaired 
adolescents, or in the attitudes of their 
parents on these measures, This finding 
is consistent. with the observations of 
many workers in this field. It is con- 
sistent data 
on 400 blind youngsters, and it stands 
pretty firmly in the face of doctrinaire 
assertions that there must be a mal- 
adjustment if there is a physical diffi- 
culty. 


with this reviewer's own 


Secondly, the data on parental atti- 
tude indicate that, again, despite the 
assertions of many clinicians, the par- 
ents have attitudes and percepts not at 
all different from those of sighted 
youngsters. This too is consistent with 
such data as is available. Indeed, a 
recent unpublished* study using the 
PARI with 250 mothers of blind young- 
sters found that the only significant 
difference between these mothers and 
a control group was that these mothers 
had a higher mean Score on the vari- 
able “comradeship and sharing.” 

Thirdly, one can only hope that this 
careful study will set a standard for 
other research with the blind—indeed 
with other handicapped groups too. 
Despite its lack of either behavioral 
or clinical data, it represents a refresh- 
ing and wonderful contrast with the 
bulk of work in these areas, and the 


authors deserve the thanks of all of us. 


"Foundation for the Junior Blind—D i 
repeats d Junior in emographic 


Two Useful Spraw 


Warren R. Baller 


Readings in the Psychology of Hu- 
man Growth and Development. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1962. Pp. xiv + 689. 
$4.75. 


Judy F. Rosenblith and Wesley Al- 


linsmith 


The Causes of Behavior: Readings 
in Child Development and Edu- 
cational Psychology. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1962. Pp. v 
-+ 514. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Joux P, McKrx 


Warren. R. Baller, editor of the first 
collection, is Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the University of Ne- 
braska. In a varied career he has been 
a high school principal, a high school 
superintendent, and a dean on at least 
two occasions. Judy F. Rosenblith and 
Wesley Allinsmith, who collaboratively 
edit the second book, and both of 
whom have long been interested in de- 
velopmental matters, coincided in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts in the late fifties. 
while Dr. Rosenblith was learning at 
Radcliffe and teaching at Brown, and 
Dr. Allinsmith was, until 1960, asso- 
ciated with Harvard’s Laboratory of 
Human Development. John McKee, the 
reviewer, became interested in child 
psychology in 1939 because Kurt Lewin 
taught a MWF course at 10. He re- 
ceived his 1949 PhD in Child Welfare 
from the State University of Iowa after 
exposure to such fountains of knowledge 
as Robert Sears, Beth Wellman, John 
Whiting and Vincent Nowlis. Since then 
he has been at Berkeley where he has 
Spent nine years with Harold Jones at 
its Institute of Child Welfare and is 
now Associate Professor of Psychology. 
He has plied many trades in the field 
of child development. His latest crea- 


Hon is a chapter on orality, done with 
Marjorie Honzik, in Leo Postman's Psy- 
chology in the Making (1962). f 


T PROOF is needed that 
a sprawling e 


psychology is 
nterprise, these two use- 


ful collections of readings in the same 
general area provide it. Though pub- 
lished within a couple of months of cach 
other 


so we may presume that selec- 
tions in one were chosen independently 
of those in the other—the overlap is al- 
nil: Ballers forty-eight choice 
include only one of Rosenblith and 
i The divergence is 
ble for the fact 


‘Ss 


Most 


Allinsmith’s eighty! 
all the 


more remar 
that sixty-nine percent of Baller's selec- 
tions and eighty- 
blith and Allinsmith's were first. pub- 
lished between 1950 and 1961. 


x percent of Rosen- 


These two compilations differ in sev- 
eral ways. In general, though not in 
every case, Ballers choices are longer, 
casier, more edited, and more tradi- 
tional than Rosenblith and Allinsmith’s. 
Baller has aimed at sophomores and 
should hit his mark. Among his authors, 
but not Rosenblith and Allinsmith’s, are 
]. E. Anderson, L. Carmichael, H. B. 
English, D. B. Harris, J. E. Horrocks, 
A. T. Jersild, H. E. Jones, R. G. Kuh- 
len, Dorothea McCarthy, and Celia 
Stendler. Baller also includes a selection 
from Gesell, but Rosenblith and Allin- 
smith reprint Lois Stolz's rather criti- 
cal 1958 CP review of Gesell, Ilg 
and Ames! Youth: the Years from Ten 
to Sixteen. Rosenblith and Allinsmith 
include many psychoanalytic choices 
(some only a paragraph or two in 
length), but Baller’s closest approach 
to psychoanalysis is a selection from 
Percival Symonds. Finally, Rosenblith 
and Allinsmith include seven papers in 
a section on “Learning as a Determi- 
nant of Behavior? plus several others 
that owe an intellectual debt to learn- 
ing theory; none of Baller’s choices are 
explicitly concerned with learning. Stu- 
in Baller 


dents ought to know what is l 
before they tackle Rosenblith and Allin- 
smith. 

Much as they differ, these two col- 
lections still have some things in com- 
mon. Both include selections from the 
group at Fels, from Sears, Maccoby 
Levin’s Patterns of Child Rearing, an 
sections on intelligence, motivation, and 
biological aspects of development, as 
well as social and cultural aspects. Both 
contain brief explanatory and introduc- 
tory statements before major suits 
Additionally these two volumes have 
two identical omissions: Piaget and his 


students and Heinz Werner and his. 
Rosenblith and Allinsmith do include a 
previously unpublished report by M. 
Ezer which he considers contradictory 
of Piagets position on the development 
to causal thinking, and sections of a 
paper by Susan Ervin that is partly 
favorable to Piaget. 


j A items in collections such 
as these are hardly a valid subject for 


reviewe 


s comment. Perhaps the 
ightly raised eyebrows implied by the 
mention of the neglect of Piaget and 
Werner are also inappropriate. But 
when a whole substantive area is omit- 
ted, a reviewer probably should call 
attention; in these collections there is 
only one empirical study of schoolroom 
learning, and this paper (by 
Grimes and Allinsmith) gives only a 
very sketchy account of the two differ- 
ent methods used to teach reading in 
the third grade. 


even 


Now this is most peculiar; after all, 
the subtitle of Rosenblith and Allin- 
smith’s collection includes the expres- 
sion Educational psychology as does 
their Preface. Ballers Preface makes 
clear that he too is concerned with a 
“psychology for teachers,” and Baller 
and Charles’ The Psychology of Human 
Growth and Development (Holt, Rine- 
hart and 1961)—for which 
the Readings is intended as a 


Winston, 
com- 
panion piece—‘“is primarily for students 
who are preparing to teach" (v). Both 
collections include a number of papers 
about classroom behavior, teacher-child 
understanding and so on, but they do 
not provide material for students who 
want first-hand accounts to help them 
justify this, that or the other method 
of teaching spelling, the N basic arith- 
metic facts, or what-have-you. Neither 
is there first-hand material about the 
effectiveness of introducing the various 
school subjects at different ages. In 
other words, there is a conspicuous ab- 
sence of that aspect of educational psy- 
chology which laymen, parents and the 
reviewer (and some authors of the Edu- 
cational Psychology sections of the An- 
nual Review of Psychology) think of 
as the heart of the field. Which is too 
bad, because seven or eight quite good 
collections of readings in ‘development 
are already available. To be sure 


, they 


are not quite so up to the minute, but 
revisions are on the way. 

The omission of schoolroom learning 
may not be the fault of the editors. The 
reviewer's experience in doctoral exam- 
inations in educational psychology leads 
him to wonder just what is known 
about the field—and who knows it. 
Where is evidence about the effective- 
ness of phonics, drill, the meaningful 
method, different algorisms, length of 
class period, audio-visual aids, class 
projects, book-reports, science labora- 
tories, homework, special rewards or 
privileges for high achievement, group 
vs. individual competition and good- 
ness-knows what other methods that 
have been used to teach reading spell- 


8, $ 
ing, grammar, mathematics, history, 
geography, biology, physical science, 


foreign language and all the rest of the 
school curriculum? Shouldn’t such evi- 
dence be included in collections such as 
these? 

Admittedly, teaching is an applied 
art, and practical schoolmen deal with 
problems whose social significance and 
real life settings make elegant research 
very difficult to achieve. But there is 
empirical material on these matters, 
Even if the material is not conclusive, 
wouldn't it be desirable for students 
10 know at first hand just how incon- 
clusive it is? Conclusive evidence should 
of course be made available to students 
—particularly to those in educational 
psychology, Furthermore, such a *Read- 
ings in Schoolroom Learning” would 
fairly approximate a gold mine for the 
editor and publisher, 

Any takers? 


Why should everything come to con- 
sciousness that lies in the min 
example, that of which it has already 
been aware, the whole great realm of 
memory, only appears to it illuminated 
in small areas while the entire remaining 
world stays invisible in the shadows? 
And may there not be a second half 


world of our mental moon which never 
turns toward consciousness? 


d since, for 


=J. P. F. Ricurer 


H 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


TV Effects: London View 


Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela Vince 


Television and the Child. (A study sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958. Reprint, Chapters 1-4, 1961. 
Distributed by The Television Information Office, 666 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 19. 


Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD 


The reviewer is, as everyone knows, 
author of a number of anthropological 
works (Coming of Age in Samoa, Sex 
and Temperament in Three Primitive 
Societies, and others.) Since her 1929 
PhD from Columbia, she has acquired 
half a dozen or more honorary de- 
grees and has held an impressive num- 
ber of guest lectureships and visiting 
professorships of institutions in Europe 
and the United States. Less well-known 
than her books are several films which 
she has written and narrated, including 
Character Formation in Different Cul- 
tures, First Days in the Life of a New 
Guinea Baby and several others. Dr. 
Mead is Associate Curator of Eth- 
nology of the American Museum of 
Natural History and adjunct Professor 
of Anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


HE publication, in pamphlet form, 
Ts the first four chapters of the 
large-scale study, which appeared in 
1958, makes it possible to place an 
English study beside the American 
study made by Schramm, and his asso- 
ciates along very much the same lines. 
Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, T'elevision 
in the Lives of Our Children: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961: see Bailyn’s 
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review, CP, March, 1962, 7, 116-117. 
'The English study is simpler in de- 
sign. It deals with a narrower class 
spread (blue collar and white collar), 
with only two age groups (9-11 years 
and 13-14 years), and with four areas 
(London, Portsmouth, Sunderland, and 
Bristol). It consists of one large study 
of individuals matched by age, sex, 
class, and a measure of intelligence, and 
one study of a group before and after 
they obtained television sets. The work 
was supplemented by special interviews. 
For background on the English study, 
there is also the more intensive study 
with a wide class spread of adults and 
children, made by Geoffrey Gorer in 
1957-58 (Television in Our Lives: 'The 
Sunday London Times, May 1958). 

In spite of the marked differences 
between England and the United 
States in patterns of family life and 
leisure time and in the programing of 
television—with much less viewing 
time and less program choice in Eng- 
land—the similarity of the results ob- 
tained in the English and the Ameri- 
can study indicate the extent to which 
the mass media have come to domi- 
nate life in both countries and attest 
to the uniformity of television, in par- 
ticular. as a medium. 


Both studies found the age and the 


intelligence of the child viewers to be 
the selective. factors. The Himmelweit 
study st s the fact that 
relatively less important than is either 


class is 


intelligence or the atmosphere of. the 
home. It lays less emphasis on emo- 
tional adjustment as a determining 
factor than the American study. does, 
and it the 


values the 


discusses, rather simply, 


children absorb, whereas 
American study distinguishes. between 
fantasy productions within the value 
structure of the popular mass media 
and reality—documentary news and 
high art programs. Because of English 
viewing conditions, the English study 


could do more with the effect of single- 


channel viewing as a widener of taste, 
suggesting that multi-channel choice 
perpetuates a low level of taste. 

Both that te 
must be considered within the context 
of all mass media and that the extent 
to which television substituted for other 
types was proportionally related to an 
individual’s or a family’s dependence 
on mass produced entertainment. Both 
studies concluded that young children 
and dull children gained from televi- 
sion; in the English study this was esti- 
mated as a factor of about five months. 
But the brighter and the older the child, 
the more did television—with the greater 
expenditure of time necessary, as com- 
pared to reading, to acquire the same 
amount of information—appear to de- 
tract from the intellectual level. Both 
studies emphasize that what 


studies found 


, must be 
taken into account is not the single pro- 


gram but rather the cumulative effects 
of the values expressed and the level of 
excitement, Both conclude that television 


viewing does not create crime or de- 
linquency. 


C z TAIN Specific results of the Him- 
melweit study are interesting. Televi- 
Sion permanently replaces comic books 
in a child's repertoire, But book reading, 
initially reduce i 
among 


d by television, increases 
i those children who view. televi- 
sion most frequently; in the end, there- 
fore, reading increases lus vl 
dren from the most impoverished en- 
vironment. Both studies show little 
effect of television on the level of chil- 
dren’s activity; it stimul 
motivates. Both 


among the chil- 


ates rather than 
give much the same 


teachers: avoid 
the dark; 
look at and discuss television with your 


advice to parents and 


excessive viewing alone in 
children; integrate it into teaching; and 
realize that children cannot be protected 
from adult programs—and so the em- 
phases of adult programs must be alertly 
watched. 


These studies are a culmination of a 


long series of inquiries into the mass 
media—comic books, popular magazines, 
movies, radio, and now  television—m 
at- 


which various social scientists have 
tempted to assay the effects on. charac- 
ter or culture of some one of the mass 
media, The results of such studies have 
been dismally similar, The effect of the 
particular medium is slight; what it is 
depends on the selectivity of the in- 
dividual child and the specific. home. 
The discussion of the entire pattern of 
time in the Himmelweit study, 
r extent in the Schramm 
conclusion 


leisure 


and to a le 
study, forces upon one the 
that this method of studying only one 
medium produces considerable obfusca- 
tion. It is the effect of the mass media 
as a whole (including advertising), not 
of any one of them, which is changing 
the characters of our children and the 
values of our culture. Each medium 
echoes each other one, and any one can 


ety of technical 


replace another for a v 
and psychological reasons, We are indeed 
rearing a generation by the mass media, 


taken together. Emphasis on the rela- 


tively greater. importance of televisi 
is, of course, useful—first, because it con- 
centrates the attention. of responsible 
educators on the significance. of this 
huge slice of children's time and, second, 
because it increases our awareness of the 
very early age at which the child is ex- 
posed to comprehensible influences from 
the outside world. 

The Himmelweit study. like U 
Schramm study, fails to come to grips 
with one possibly genuine difference be- 
tween television. and other. mass 
media. This is the matter of addiction. 
Himmelwcit defines as addicts the thirty 
the 
fails 


the 
the 


per cent of the group who were 
viewe and she 
to analyze the break between those who 
use the medium to fill time and those 
who are addicted to viewing. Geoffrey 
Gorer concluded that about one-sixth 
lost all discrimina- 
r ap- 


most frequent s. 


of his viewers had 
tion in their devotion to whateve 


peared on the screen. Schramm regarded 
addiction as a function of emotional 
from 
other children, and he saw this in turn 


maladjustment and withdrawal 
as the result of a home lacking in love 
and acceptance. But it may well be that 
there are specific elements in addiction 
to this particular medium, miniature 
images viewed in a darkened room, 


which call for another type of study. 


TV Effects: 


Boston View 


Ralph Garry (Ed.) 


Television for Children. Boston: 


Foundation for Character Educa- 
tion, 1962, Pp. 55. 


Reviewed by FRANK STANTON 


The report, edited by Dr. Garry of 
Boston University, is based on confer- 
ences held 1958-60 at Boston University 
and attended by a dozen psychologists 
and other well as 
several representatives of the broadcast- 
ing industry in the United States and 
other countries. The editor is Professor 
of Education at Boston University. He 
took his doctorate at Stanford in 1950 
1954, associated 
with the Foundation for Character Edu- 
cation. The reviewer, Frank Stanton, is 
well known as President of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. A psychologist 
with a doctorate from Ohio State in 
1935 and APA Fellow, Dr. Stanton is 
also a trustee of The Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences and of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion as well as Board Chairman for The 
RAND Corporation in Santa Monica. 
In 1961 he was awarded the George 
Foster Peabody Public Service Award 
for his efforts to bring about the “great 
debates” on television. He is co-author, 
with Paul F. Lazarsfeld, of several 
books on radio and communications re- 


academicians, as 


and has. since been 


search. 


taost a third of this 55-page book- 

let is given over to pictures of chil- 
dren which have no discernible relation 
to the text. In the remaining pages the 
editor attempts to examine such broad 


and complex topies as the production 
adult miscon- 
ceptions about children; the “intellec- 
tual, social, and emotional" develop- 
ment of children infancy to 
adolescence; certain effects of television 
with emphas 


of television programs; 


from 


s on "incidental learning? 
effects of particular. program content 
and production techniques: and the need 


3 


for broadcasters to make certain 
“choices” and assume certain “responsi- 
bilities” in regard to programming for 


children. 

The editor fails to deal responsibly 
and adequately with this wide range of 
subject matter primarily because the 
brevity of the text precludes the docu- 
mentation and discussion required of 
a serious work. Instead of a log 
velopment of 


al de- 
significant points, the 
highly compressed text emerges as a 
nebulous collection of far-reaching dec- 
larations, most of which are presented 
without qualification or sufficient exposi- 
uon. 

Lack of space would have been less 
of a problem had the editor chosen to 
run more text and fewer pictures. The 
need for 17⁄2 pa 
dren in 


ges of pictures of chil- 
various activities and 


moods- 
none except the cover picture related to 
television—is not Whatever the 
reason, they do not contribute to the 
scholarly quality of this book. 
Because of its nebulousness, Television 
for Children defies 
evaluation; and one is 
der, 


clear. 


classification and 
inclined to won- 
the pamphlet 


with several much more extensive works 


when comparing 


in the same area, what purpose it can 
serve. For the 


rious researcher it con- 
tains litle that is new and specific; for 
the broadcaster it contains little infor- 
mation that is developed fully enough 
to be of practical use; and for the lay 
reader, its lack of detail, documentation 
and exposition is likely to result in con- 
fusion and misconceptions. 


T., character of Te levision for Chil- 
dren is further weakened by its origins 
and manner of preparation, The booklet 
States that the material in it was selected 
from the transi riptions of meetings in 
which scholars discussed. the 


television for children. 
according to the text 


topic of 
The information., 
was selected 


vi (o Us and 
prepared for distribution i 


o Ua broader 
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professional audience" by Ralph Garry, 
Professor of Education at Boston Uni- 
versity. As a result of this process, 
Television for Children cannot be re- 
garded as a definitive report on spe- 
cific research findings; nor is it clear 
whether the statements it makes repre- 
sent a consensus of authoritative opin- 
ion, individual opinions or untested hy- 
potheses. 

In fact, no study, finding or authority 
is identified throughout the booklet ex- 
cept for the list of 19 individuals who 
participated in an indeterminate num- 
ber of meetings. There is no indication 
as to which of these authorities took 
part in the meetings actually tran- 
scribed. There is no way of telling 
whether the material is a product of 
empirical research, or of disciplined ob- 
servation, or merely of exploratory, in- 
formal discussion, 

Even where references are made to 
“research” or "evidence," the source 
is not identified. This is of particular 
concern when the booklet makes such 
sweeping but undocumented claims as 
the statement on page 33: “There is 
ample evidence that television is an 
excellent teacher, In this instance it has 
the power to combine the teaching of 
violent behavior with the fanning of 
aggression, Recent research indicates 
that viewing violent behavior in televi- 
sion film increases aggression levels in 
children, and the higher the initial level 
the greater the effect.” 

The editor of this booklet may feel 
that he has qualified this statement by 
including the following on page 28; 
“Much of the discussion about television 
and aggression in children suffers from 
oversimplification, Although much pains- 
taking research is needed before our 
knowledge is adequate, enough is now 
known to suggest some of the complexi- 
ties.” However, Separating the claim 
and the qualification by five pages 
greatly reduces the effect of the quali- 
fication and leaves the impression that 
the statement represents established fact 
in an area where scientific consensus 
has by no means been attained, 

The practice of making far-reaching 
claims without documentation, and then 
either not qualifying the claim or quali- 
fying it only indirectly or in some other 
passage is characteristic of Television 
for Children. On pp. 35-36 the booklet 
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TELEVISION For CHILDREN 
(Tue Cover PICTURE) 


rd to what children learn 
from television: “The range of this in- 
cidental learning is great and not im- 
mediately manifest. Much is likely to 
be stored up to be used as the occasion 
arises.” On page 38 the booklet states in 
regard to television drama: “The im- 
mediate rewards of getting the money, 
or owning the ranch, or running the 
town, are more impressive than the de- 
layed punishment heralding the ending 
seconds of the program.” Also on page 
38 there is the statement that children 
“develop concepts of various occupa- 
tions—doctor, lawyer, scientist, railroad 
engineer or pilot—which influence their 
interests and aspirations. Evidence indi- 
cates that these stereotypes created in 


the absence of real experience resist 
change.” 


Professional researchers, familiar with 
the literature, may be reminded by 
some of the statements in the booklet of 
studies which bear on such topics as the 
effects of violence, the degree and nature 


of incidental learning and the likeli- 
hood of its being stored up, the rela- 
tive impression made on the child by 
immediate rewards and delayed punish- 
ments, and the likelihood of stereotypes 
of occupations being developed and be- 
ing resistant. to change. But the lack of 
citations makes it impossible for the re- 
searcher to check or evaluate the claims 
the booklet makes, or to weigh them 


against other and possibly conflicting 
findings. 


T.. difficulties in trying to reconcile, 
qualify, develop and present transcrip- 
tions of discussions as meaningful printed 
text are illustrated not only by the super- 
ficiality of this booklet, but also by what 
appear to be examples of fuzzy thinking 
and confusion. For example, it is stated 
on page 45 that “children like their 
characters to be sharply etched in black 
and white, for the shadings of grey are 
difficult for them to understand.” Four 
pages later the booklet proposes that, 


to relieve tension, the "villain and his 
cohorts . . . be characterized by a slightly 
clownlike aspect . . . which makes them 
slightly ridiculous" (page 49). But on 
the same page it is stated that “char- 
acters, adult or child, in documentary or 
. stock char- 
tax 


drama, should be real . . 
acters lack conviction." It 
even the magic of television to create 
black and 
nevertheless 


would 
who clearly 
slightly ridiculous, but 
realistic and not like stock characters. 

The this 
booklet is further reflected in the "solu- 
tion” the chapter, 
“Choices and Responsibilitic Drawn 
from a report of a Senate subcommittee 
investigation of comic book publishers, 
the idea is advanced that each individual 
in the chain of production and distribu- 
tion should take on his own shoulders 
the burden of judging and rejecting 
material he considers as undesirable for 


villains are 


unscientific character of 


discussed in last 


children. 

This is obvious nonsense. To have 
every cameraman, stagehand, director, 
actor, writer, producer and c ecutive 
along the production line applying his 
owt rule-of-thumb judgment based on 
what he happens to think is "good" or 
"bad" for children could result only in 
chaos. What we need is not more opin- 
ions and. judgments by unqualificd lay- 
men, but rather more solid, definitive 
research, 

Broadcasters are contributing to the 
expansion of research through cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in furthering 
study of the effect of television viewing 
on children. NBC has retained a psy 
cologist to advise on children’s progr 
ming; and CBS has created an office of 
social research headed by an eminent 
sociologist to pursue and encourage fu- 
ture studies. CBS, too, through a grant, 
has helped make possible a study of 
audience reaction by Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
(The People Look at Television, publi- 
cation date: February 25, 1963). 

In the interest of more light and | 
thobbing it might be urged that the 
research on which the claims and im- 
plications in Television for Ghildren 
are based be identified. The findings 
vould then be properly evaluated. and 
interpreted. by professional researchers, 
broadcasters and the public. 


ess 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


A RESEARCH MASK? 


'The review by Eli Bower of Haring. 
N. G., and Phillips, E. L., Educating 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, (CP, 
Feb. 1963, 8, 62) is as emotionally dis- 
turbing as the book itself. 


There is certainly room for opinion on 
the question of “permissiveness” versus 
"structure" in the classroom full of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Some research 
into the topic would be most significant 
and useful. There is, however, good rea- 
son to raise serious objection to the use 
of Haring and Phillip's “research.” The 
"anti-permissive" forces need not be 
given this kind of pseudo-support. 

Bower reports extracts from the “study 
He indicates that Group I, the experi- 
mental group (the one subjected to the 
"structured approach") had an N of 45. 
It did not. It was a class of 15 children, 
which was compared to two other classes. 
each of which had an N of 15. (No 
other demographic data on the groups 
are reported in numerical fashion.) 

Bowers goes on to say that tests of 
academic achievement and behavior rat- 
ings showed the experimental group to 
be "more constructive and tractable . . . 
academically more proefficient, behavior- 
ally more organized, more goal oriented.” 
None of these statements are actually sup- 
ported by the "study" reported in the 
book. The book's authors indicate that 
the Group I people gained 1.97 years 
of grade level, compared to a gain of 
1.02 and .70 years, respectively, for 
Group II (regular classroom, disturbed) 
and Group III (permissive classroom, dis- 
turbed). We note, however, that Group 
I, on the pre-test, was at the 2.19 grade 
level, compared to the pre-test grade 
levels of 3.03 and 5.36 for Groups II 
and III. We also see higher variance in 
gain scores for Group I. If, then, one 
wishes to say that one grade level be- 
tween grade levels 2 and 3 is equivalent 
to one grade level between grade levels 
5 and 6; and if one wishes to ignore the 
differences in variance, he might be will- 
ing to accept the reported 


results as 


A 


"proof" of greater academic gains for 
the "structured". classroom, 

Haring and Phillips offer numerically- 
based evidence for Group I's gains in 
the non-academic areas by referring to 
results obtained from a behavior rating 
scale. (Although a reference in the text 


sends us to Appendix C for *A Proposed 
Rating Scale...” 


, the text's description 
of the 


rating scale used in the study 
does not correspond to what we find in 
the Appendix. Why the discrepancy?) 
The suggested gains no doubt encourage 
Bower to attribute positive-valued be- 
havior change to Group I. Our first con- 
cern, as might be any scale construc- 
tor's would center around the legitimacy 
of combining items of the type given in 
the book's Appendix into a composite 
score, I can see no point in carrying on 
a further discussion of results obtained 
from this "scale" before this concern is 
dissipated. 

Haring and Phillips should be free to 
express their opinion on the need to in- 
troduce more "structure" into the educa- 
tion of disturbed children— the concept 
of “structure,” after all, seems to be gain- 
ing popularity and psychologists need not 
always be the “bad guys.” But why does 
their opinion need the illusory backdrop 
that their “research” provides? Why did 
the reviewer support their illusion? 


. James C. Mancuso 
State University of New York at Albany 


IT TAKES ONE TO KNOW ONE 


. The problems of a psychologist in full 
time private practice are entirely differ- 
ent from those people who are 
ume practice or engaged 
suits as a “side line,” 
necessary 


in part 
in such pur- 
Although it is not 


to have been or to be psy 


chotic 
to understand psychotics, 


t a it is my Opin- 
m that. x order to understand and 
make a judgment of i 

: b à book concerning 
full tim E 


* private practic 
should be convers 
a priv; 


€ the reviewer 
crsant with the problems of 
ate practitioner, and really the only 
way to be conversant is to have practi ; 
full time. Siples review of Molly a 

N ar- 
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rowers book The Practice of Clinical 
Psychology (CP, Oct. 1962, 7, 368-9) is 
a case in point. Molly Harrower is a re- 
spected clinician and knows the problems 
involved in the full time practice of psy- 
chology. Whatever may be the profes- 
sional virtues of Siple, he has never been 
in full time private practice and con- 
sequently is really not justified in mak- 
ing such statements as "The reader will 
also be made aware that these practices 
are not a model of what private practice 
should be" (referring to the practice of 
a group of psychologists in New York 
City). He further goes on to say "It 
does not ask the would be practitioners 
to think seriously about the fact that re- 
search has not given us a sound basis for 
most of the things we do in private prac- 
tice. It does not tell us how and in what 
kinds of problems our personality theories 
are more or less adequate for understand- 
ing the range of human problems which 
come to us. It does not ask us why, when 
we attempt psychotherapy, we fall back 
more readily on our basic humanness than 
on a firm body of scientific knowledge. 
nor what we should do about it.” (All 
mine.) 

I presume that the reviewer uses the 
first person plural in the sense of a full 
time private practitioner. If this is the 
case, a false impression is created. Most 
local organizations devoted to the wel- 
fare of psychologists in private practice 
consider as private practice 50% or more. 
full time and a judgment of various 
problems therein involved discussed by 
Harrower such as "cash on hand, com- 
munity needs, relations with other pro- 
fessions” can only be made by someone 
who has experienced them. There is a 
great deal of controversy about this, but 
I think most people in full time private 
practice adhere to this viewpoint. 

Hanorp Geist, Chairman 
Bay Area Psychologists in Private Practice 


ERRORS IN PAPERBACK LIST 

We note with interest the listing of 
current paperbacks in Psychology in the 
January, 1963 issue of ConTEMPORARY 
Psycno.ocy, 

We feel obliged to bring to your at- 
tention errors appearing in the listings 
of Random House Studies in Psychology. 

They are as follows: 

English. H. The Historical Roots of 
Learning Theory. $.95— listed as 
$.85 

Fulau—should be Eulau—also wrong 
number PS37—should be PS42. 

Robert Plutchik's The Emotions wasn't 
listed. 
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Muus—correct spelling is Muuss— 
wrong number PP21, should be 
PP22 and gave incorrect price as 
$1.45— $1.25 is the correct price. 

On page 12 you list Papers in Psy- 
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Beyond Empiricism 


James G. Taylor 


The Behavioral Basis of Perception. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 


Press, 1962. Pp. vii + 379. $8.50. 


Reviewed by CarroLL C. Prarr 


The author, James G. Taylor, did grad- 
uate work at the University of Aber- 
deen, later worked with C. S. Myers, 
and, since 1924, has been at the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, South Africa. 
The academic year 1962-63 he spent 
on sabbatical at the Psychoacoustic 
Laboratory at Harvard. Carroll Pratt, 
the reviewer, is well known to CP’s 
readers, especially those who keep up 
with books on perception. Recently re- 
tired from a Professorship at Prince- 
ton, he reports 1) that everybody thinks 
he has time for everything, 2) that he 
has no increased capacity to say no, 3) 
that he has no leisure at all and 4) that 
he thinks he will unrelire next ycar and 
go back to teaching. 


or Lonc ago I had occasion in 
N these pages to express regret that 
the author of an excellent book on per- 
ception (CP, Feb. 1963, 8, 38-9) had 
taken a theoretical stand midway be- 
tween two extremes—a safe and per- 
haps correct position, but one that lends 
itself neither to serious objection nor 
to profitable attack from experts. Pro- 
fessor Taylor by contrast has taken a 
position so bold and extreme that his 
views will almost certainly arouse lively 
and valuable debate. 


Taylor will have little to do with 
empiricism, and nothing at all with 
nativism. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
he has helped to keep the words “nativ- 
ism" and “empiricism” in circulation, 
especially since he gives them some- 
what unexpected meanings. Nativism 
for him scems to be identified with con- 
sciousness and special creation, and em- 
piricism with an anemic behaviorism 
constantly on the defensive against in- 
filtration by primitive forms of con- 
sciousness. But that’s all right. “When 
T use a word,” said Humpty Dumpty, 
“it means just what I choose it to mean 
—neither more nor less.” 


The book is painstakingly put to- 
gether and represents years of dedi- 
cated labor on the part of the author. 
It deserves careful study not only by 
students of perception but also by 
everyone concerned with the top reaches 
of psychology, for Taylor in working 
out his behavioral theory of percep- 
tion has really built a system of gen- 
eral psychology at a high level and has 
been courageous enough to deal with 
some of the broad philosophical impli- 
cations of his point of view. Readers 
may be bothered by his use of the 
symbols and notation of set theory. The 
going is rough in places, but 


in view 
of the impressive contribution Taylor 


has made to psychology it is important 
to understand exactly what he means. 
Perhaps the author will consider the 
preparation of a new edition in which 
he will use ordinary English words with 
whatever meanings he chooses to give 
them, and then like Humpty Dumpty 
insist that they mean neither more nor 
less than he says. Such an edition would 
surely be read by a much larger num- 
ber of psychologists and philosophers. 
It could also be printed at smaller cost, 
a matter of some concern to those 
scholars who do not belong to the small 
fraternity of affluent professors. 

Taylor regards Gibson as the most 


distinguished of present-day exponents 
of nat 


sm and offers an engaging and 
ingenuous footnote in this regard. “The 
gap between our theories is aptly ex- 
pressed in a remark Gibson made to 
me in conversation: ‘You are more 
wrong than anyone else I know.’ Pre- 
sumably what he meant was that 
whereas his other opponents make some 
concession to nativism, I make none, 
Others are wrong in part, in that they 
claim a larger share of the territory 
than Gibson is willing to concede to 
empiricism; I am the most wrong be- 
cause I claim the whole territory 
would leave none to him" (p. 301). 


T. TERRITORY claimed by Taylor in- 


cludes about everything: (a) 


and 


selected 
aspects of the environment, (b) af- 
ferent impulses set into operation by 
the stimuli, (c) afferent functions pro- 
duced by the posture of the 


1 body and 
the orientation of the 


receptor organs, 


(d innumerable Stages of efferent 
events; (e! drive’ functions brought 
about by the needs of the organism 
and most important of all (fy th 

: H B e 
mechanisms of conditioning that to- 
gether with (o) 


8. appropriate engr 


im anms 
educe the needs or the critical 


State 
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Hortense PowbEeRMAK ER 


introduced in this study of cultural 
change are predominantly issues at the 
sociological level of analysis, and when 
psychological issues are raised they are 
treated in terms of a slightly watered- 
down version of the anthropologist's 
favorite psychological framework, psy- 
choanalytic theory. 


B ps SPECIES of psychoanalytic theory 
employed here is identified by the 
author as that of Erik Erikson. For 
better or for worse (other readers may 
decide for themselves) Erikson's ideas 
are employed neither conscientiously 
nor with rigor. Indeed, about all of 
Erikson to be found in the book is the 
notion of ego identity, which is intro- 
duced all too briefly in an otherwise 
excellent introductory chapter dealing 
Speculatively with social and individual 
change. Ego identity doesn't reappear 
until some 250 pages later (and then in 
amended form), where Powdermaker 
makes an interesting attempt to account 
for individual differences in accultura- 
tion in terms of differences in ego 
strength. Behavioral change in the di- 
rection of Europeanization is there 
hypothesized to require “an ego suffi- 
ciently strong to accept the risks and 


anxieties which always accompany 
change.” It is further hypothesized 
that the “intransigents,” or those who 
continue to manifest traditional þe- 


havior-patterns in the face of opportuni- 


262 


ties to become literate, to engage in 
(European-like) forms of social 
relationships, etc., are persons who lack 
sufficient ego strength to enter into a 
way of life in which rewards are un- 
certain. No stringent test of this pro- 
vocative hypothesis is presented, but 
some generally supportive evidence may 
be inferred from the reported tendencies 
of the intransigents to drink heavily and 


new 


otherwise engage in non-productive but 
possibly anxiety-reducing or escapist ac- 
tivities. : 

The major scientific value of this 
book is not to be found in tests of 
hypotheses, however. Rather it lies in 


the illustrative. accounts of significant 
behavioral covering a 
spectrum of situations, which are re- 
ported with meticulous detail. Lengthy 
conversations recorded in settings where 
traditional and "modern" social forces 
co-act are reported as nearly verbatim 
as possible. The history of a miners 
strike is told vividly through discussions 
among individual strikers, whose various 


events, broad 


interpretations seem to reflect their di- 
verse cultural orientations. Similar treat- 
ment is given to an interaction between 
a husband and wife, concerning the 
wife’s temporary return to her tradition- 
dominated village to visit her family of 
origin, to several disputes among min- 
ing town residents over alleged adulter- 
ous activities which seem more likely 
to occur in the mining town than in 
traditional homesites, and to comments 
among members of an outdoor movie 
audience, some of whom seem easily to 
identify with the cowboy hero, while 
others loudly decry the distortions of 
reality produced by this European 
magic. 

"These accounts are more than fasci- 
nating vignettes of contemporary, urban 
African life. They serve as vivid illus- 
trations of the pressures of rapid cul- 
tural change and the diverse reactions 
to those pressures. The individual dif- 
ferences in response to those pressures 
cry out for investigation by the psy- 
chologist who purports to be interested 
in relations between culture and person- 
ality variables. For an accurate picture 
of the cultural context within w 
African personalities today interact, and 
for provocative hypotheses about those 


interactions, this book is an excellent 
source. 


hich 


Very Medically 
Speaking 


Nathaniel M. Levin (Ed.). Fore- 
word by Mary E. Switzer 


Voice and Speech Disorders: Medi- 
cal Aspects. Springfield, TIl.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1962. Pp. \ 
+ 996. $27.50. 


Reviewed by Joseren M. Weem an 


The editor of this volume, Nathaniel 
M. Levin, is Clinical Associate Pro- 
fessor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) at 
the University of Miami School of 
Medicine. Also, among other things, 
he is director of a post graduate course 
in esophageal speech and organic voici 
problems at the University of Miami. 
The reviewer, Joseph Wepman, is a 
clinical psychologist and student of 
many aspects, both normal and patho- 
logical, of the linguistic process. He 
presently bears the improbable but dis- 
tinguished title of Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Surgery at the University of 
Chicago. Among his many excellencies 
is his frequent willingness to review for 
CP. His most recent production ap- 
peared in the February 1963 issue. 


HE EMPHASIS on the psychogenic 
a hese of so many of man's prob- 
lems including those of communication, 
places in rather bold relief this volume 
which is more or less dedicated to the 
structural and physiological nature of 
the tools of expression. It has been à 
long time since this reviewer has seen 
à book devoted to the anatomy a 
speech and to its counterparts, voice 
and language. Dr. Levin, a noted otolar- 
yngologist, best known in the field of 
speech and audiology perhaps for his 
sponsorship of annual training courses 
for teachers and therapists interested 
in esophageal speech, has served in this 
instance as a rallying point for the 
medical variety of 
speech and hearing problems. As is 
true of most 


viewpoint on a 


compendia, there is 2 
tendency for unevenness in. presentation 
in the present encyclopedic venture- 


This, your reviewer believes, is to be 


expected. Some “experts” write better 
than others, and 36 experts could not 
be expected to be equally lucid in their 
expositions. This volume, however, has 
it appears to me, some additional 
problems, not brought on by the uneven 
quality of its contributions, but by 
what seems to have been a compulsion 
to include too many contributors in a 
single book. 

Your reviewer, after scanning the 
multifaceted contents, lapsed into a 
state of fantasy. The manifest content 
of this dream placed him as the editor 
of a volume devoted to just such a 
book as this. Originally, the idea was to 
edit a book by physic who under- 
stood from their studies the basic 
anatomy of voice and speech. The 
audience was to be other physicians 
complex problem. 


interested in this 
But basic principles and medical view- 
points and even the select audience 
faded as other aspects of the problem 
clamored for attention. From medical 
aspects, this fanciful book went on to 
paramedical aspects, from structure to 
concrete statement to 
training to surgery, 


therapy, from 
abstraction, 


disorders 


from 
from of voice and speech 
to a little bit of the public speaker 
and the professional singer. Chapters 
kept getting added about subjects of 
relationship to the original 
ve 


less and 1 
purpose until the editor simply g: 
up and added chapters of no rel 
at all. At this point in my reverie, the 
book fell off my desk and landed open 
at a page concerned with Delayed 
Verbal Language where under the head- 
cause 


nce 


ing Neurologic Damage (as a 
of the condition) the text began: 
“Injury to the central nervous 
system may be so devastating 
that infant, child or adult can- 
not survive.” 
This Aristotelian non sequitur seems 
to set the pace for a taxonomic listing 
of almost-anything-can-happen-after-this 
Which may cause delay in the acquisi- 
tion of verbal language. Certainly the 
prime condition—a lack of survival— 
produces a considerable delay for the 
"infant, child or adult? concerned. 


Ls BOOK, where it maintains its 


igi is ccellent: its con- 
original purpose, is excellent; its con 


tributors are modest, and its erudition 
notable. For an audience of physicians 
and surgeons, chapters on surgery of 
head and neck, surgery of maxillofacial 
oropharyngeal areas, and surgery of the 
larynx, trachea and neck, 
surgical correction of otosclerotic deaf- 


modem 


ness and tympanoplasty all seem quite 
Your objected 
somewhat to an interlarding of these 
fine technical discussions other 
chapters on “the voice of the speaker 
and singer,” “the professional singer 
and “building correct singing habits. 
Further, the inclusion of chapters on 


appropriate. reviewer 


with 


disorders of articulation and stuttering 
scemed to a strained deter- 
about 


in speech. Finally, the in- 


indicate 
mination to say something 


everything 


clusion of a section on "Habilitation 
and Rehabilitation” without reference 
to either medical aspects, voice or 


speech disorde 


took the book quite 
out of its original cast and made it 
another ove 


ching attempt to in- 
clude something for everybody. 

Perhaps the most glaring deficiency 
in the book is that though its length 
is more than ample and space appeared 
to be no problem, there is an almost 
total lack of attention to the psy- 
chiatric or psychologic problems of 
and Some passing lip 
service is offered in many chapters, 
but even in the one devoted to *Func- 
tional Disorders of Voice," one finds 
the statement “functional and/or or- 
ganic factors, technical problems and 
nervous and emotional imbalances are 
present in each of these cases, in vary- 
ing combinations. 


voice 


speech. 


Lest the reader get the impression 
by the length of these criticisms that 
the book is valueless, let me hasten to 
correct him. There are many good 
chapters, some appearing in areas never 
before covered in a comparable volume. 

Examples are Luchisinger's chapter on 
"Voice Disturbances on an Endocrine 
Basis" Levin's chapter on 
Paralysi 


“Laryngeal 
> Stenosis and Webbing 
Roberts fine chapter on 


and 
"Dysphasia 
from a Neurological Viewpoint." In 
fact, 


most of the ‘medical 


chapters are good ones and 
to our knowledge. 


aspects’ 
will add 
This reviewer just 
wishes the editor could have cont 
himself and stuck to his 


ained 
purpose. He 


would then have had a fine book. As 
it is, the valuable parts are likely to 
be lost in the welter of the unimportant. 


Compendium 


on the House 


Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle Price 
Walkley, Thomas C. Pinkerton 
and Matthew Tayback. With the 
assistance of Marvin N. Glasser, 
John M. Schram, Carl E. Hop- 
kins, Charles C. Curtis, Alan S. 
Meyer and Joseph R. Dallas. 


The Housing Environment and 
Family Life: A Longitudinal 
Study of Housing on Morbidity 
and Mental Health. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1962. Pp. 
v + 338. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Kurr W. Back 


All of those who participated in the 
creation of this volume were at onc 
time associated with the School of Pub- 
lic Health at Johns Hopkins University. 
Daniel Wilner. the psychologist who 
directed the Study reported here, has 
since moved across the continent to 
become Professor of Public Health and 
Associate Research Behavorial Scien- 
list at the UCLA School of Public 
Health. Rosabelle Walkley is now a lec- 
lurer at the same institution. Thomas 
Pinkerton stayed at Hopkins as a mem- 
ber of the Department of Biophysics 
Matthew = Tayback is Assistant 
Commissioner for Re search and Plan- 
ning of the Baltimore City Health De- 
partment. The reviewer, Kurt Back, is, 
as he the last time he 
for CP February 1963) 
elsewhere in the 


and 


was reviewed 


and as he is 
Present issue; Professor 
of Sociology and Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry at Duk University, His most 
recent book, Slums, Projects, and Peo- 
ple: Social Psychological 
Relocation in 
on p. 270, 


M 3 * 1 
TONG all the contributions to Social 
A welfare 
velfare of the community, the 


adequate housing has al 


Problems of 


4 : 
Puerto Ricas is pep wed 


provision. of 
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ways had a central place. This is, of 
course, based on the assumption that 
housing will have some effect on health, 
life satisfaction, and social conditions of 
the people involved. What these effects 
were has never been proven conclu- 
sively, and the recent sentimentalizing 
by successfully mobile persons of their 
slum childhood has even put the orig- 
inal assumptions in doubt. The study 
reported in this volume is an attempt 
to establish in controlled conditions the 
effects of housing on selected parts of 
family life. 


The background and design of this 
study are impressive. It was planned by. 
committees of the American Public 
Health Association and the National As- 
sociation of Housing and Rehabilita- 
tion Officials in cooperation with the 
local Housing and Health Department 
and the Johns Hopkins School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health. The authors 
represent several disciplines: psychol- 
ogy, statistics, and public health. The 
design of this study was ingenious, Suc- 
cessful applicants for a newly-built 
housing project were matched with 
other applicants who were the next 
alternates, They were well matched on 
important characteristics as well as on 
their desire to get adequate housing. 
The latter factor resulted in the con- 
dition that some of the control families 
secured better housing during the ex- 
perimental period, but this difficulty 
was met by an ingenious system of re- 
ducing the original sample size so that 
there was finally an effective. reduced 
sample of 300 experimental and 100 
control families. These families could 
be followed up through interviews over 
a period of three years. Sample de- 
sign, interviewing, processing of 
data were all carried out with extreme 
care. Even the review of other studies 
was done on a careful sample basis, and 
the data were summarized. The first 
three chapters of the book, describing 
the background of the study, are a 
model of description of the design of 
a field experiment. 


and 


The remainder of the volume de- 
scribes the data in the different fields 
of investigation. On each question of 
the interviews and on each item of the 
records being checked. we find compari- 


son of the experimental and control 
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groups, either before and late, or be- 
fore and in the middle point and late. 
The results show that move to a hous- 
ing project is not a panacea for all ills; 
however, there are some significant dif- 
ferences in favor of the experimental 
group. The facts, impossible to sum- 
marize further in this small space, are 
all there. They are presented lucidly 
in the tables and are described briefly 
at the end of each chapter. Beyond that 
—nothing. 

As the dust-jacket states, "because 
of its dimensions and its cost—$500,000 
—this experiment is unlikely to be du- 
plicated soon." In this case it is legiti- 
mate to query why no analysis beyond 
the original breakdown of before, mid- 
dle and after, experimental and control, 
was attempted. There is no internal 
analysis and there are no additional 
controls. Thus no interpretation is pos- 
sible and no connected picture emerges. 
The reason for this failure is unlikely 
to lie in the authors, who have showr 
their ability in their work in other con- 
texts. It seems to be a function of the 
particular research set-up under which 
the study was conducted. The multi- 
disciplinary staff, the diverse advisory, 
committees and sponsoring committees, 
almost guarantee that the finished prod- 
uct will lack direction. If it had been 
a psychological, sociological or statisti- 
cal study, conducted within the frame- 
work and control of a discipline, it 
would have investigated competently 
the influence of the housing situation 
within a specific conceptual framework. 
The group set-up guarantees that there 
will be minimal testing of individual 
ideas and that the contributions of each 
discipline will represent the lowest com- 
mon denominator. The psychologist de- 
scribes the differences in the answers to 
question after question, and the Statisti- 
cian notes that the t-tests are computed 
with the aid of nomographs, making the 
book no more than compendium of fact, 
It has value as a reference, but one 
could wish that the authors had used a 
fraction of their ingenuity 


in analyzing 
the data. 


Hunting is not all catching. 


—Rupyarp Kipiixe 
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Two Second Views 
of 
EducationalPsychology 


Henry Clay Lindgren 


Educational Psychology in the Class- 
room. 2nd Edition. New York: 
Wiley, 1962. Pp. vii + 574. $6.95. 


Glenn Myers Blair, R. Stewart Jones 
and Ray H. Simpson 


Educational Psychology. Second Edi- 
tion, New York: Macmillan, 1962. 
Pp. v + 678. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Herman RoEMMICH 


Henry Clay Lindgren, the author of the 
first book, is a Stanford PhD who is 
now Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy at San Francisco State College and 
author of many articles and books, the 
most recent of which is Psychology: An 
Introduction to the Study of Human 
Behavior (with Donn Byrne, 1962). 
All three authors of the second book 
are at the University of Illinois and all 
are Professors of Educational Psychology 
there. The reviewer, Herman Roem- 
mich, received his PhD degree from thé 
University of Washington and is now 
Professor of Education at San Diego 
State College and also Test Officer of 
the college. He has both taught and 
administered in secondary schools, has 
worked on training evaluation for thé 
U. S. Navy, and has taught in the Edu- 


cation Departments of a number of un- 
versities. 


yl bes WRITER of an educational psy- 

chology text faces important choices 
regarding content, emphasis, and ap- 
proach. Whatever his choices, the result 
should be a book about psychological 
principles and facts as they relate to 
the process of education, 

Lindgren’s choices in the selection of 
topics and emphasis clearly aim to re- 
flect the current trend, emphasizing 50- 
cial and emotional factors in learning: 
His concentration is upon the applica 
tion of Psychology to classroom leam- 
ing. The selected references are ge! 
maine to the discussion, but do reflect 


the point of view of a clinician. In spite 
of his focus on application, Lindgren 
writes about "psychology." . 

Blair, Jones, and Simpson select topics 
according to their applicability to educa- 
tion. Topics are clearly separated into 
such traditional headings as growth and 
development, learning, adjustment and 
mental hygiene, etc. Basic studies in 
education and psychology are cited. Ref- 
erences selected support the viewpoint 
that both biological and sociological 
forces influence the growth process. The 
discussion of growth, development and 
motivation is especially good in pre- 
senting and integrating psychological 
facts and principles. These strengths are 
not sustained in later chapters. Parts 
four and five appear to be more about 
education than about psychology. 

The omission of references to Guthrie 
and Skinner in part three, on learning, 
appear serious in Blair, Jones, and 
Simpson. Also references to studies 
within the last five ycars are few, yet 
a stated objective of their book revision 
is to incorporate new research and re- 
cent advances. 

Both texts include actual classroom 
examples for illustration and applica- 
tion. Lindgren manages to integrate 
these more smoothly, and his selection 
of examples appear more appropriate. 
The problem of organizing and inte- 
grating material from several contribu- 
tors is apparent in Blair, Jones, and 
Simpson, especially in later chapters. 

It appears especially pertinent that 
in both texts the authors reflect the 
conviction that effective teachers need 
to be behavioral scientists. Further, the 
recognized importance of personality 
variables in students and teachers in 
classroom learning, in both texts, sup- 
port the notion that teaching children 
is of great concern to both educators 
and psychologists. 

Advanced students with background 
courses in psychology will find the 
applications discussed in Lindgren valu- 
able and stimulating. Beginning stu- 
dents will find Blair, Jones and 
Simpson more comprehensive than pres- 
ent texts in providing basic information 
on growth and development. The dis- 
cussion of other topics in the latter 
book, especially measurement and eval- 
uation, is disappointing. 


Pre Oedipal Confrontation 


Harry Guntrip 


Personality Structure and Human Interaction: The Developing Synthesis of 


Psycho-Dynamic Theory. New Y 


456. $7.50. 


ork: International Press, 1961. Pp. 


Reviewed by Josep ApELson 


The author, Harry Guntrip, is a British 
psychologist who is further identified in 
the reveiw. Joseph Adelson, the re- 
viewer, is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan 
and serves besides both as coordinator 
of the clinical training program and as 
Assistant Chief of the Psychological 
Clinic. His recent writing includes a 
picce “The Teacher as a Model” ap- 
pearing in Nevitt Sanford’s The Ameri- 
can College (CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 363), 
and a book with E. Douvan, 'Themes 
in American Adolescence, soon to be 
published by Wiley. 


M ANY of us would agree that three 

major directions have emerged in 
psychoanalytic theory since Freud's 
death: the elaboration of ego psychol- 
ogy, as in the work of Hartmann, Kris, 
Rapaport, and others; the epigenetic 
theory of Erik Erikson, with its empha- 
sis on universal psychosocial dilemmas; 
and the “internal-objects” school, cen- 
tered in Great Britain, and represented 
most forcefully in the writings of its 
leading figure, Melanie Klein. 

The first two of these have been 
developed in this country, and are fa- 
miliar to those American psychologists 
who keep up with psychoanalytic 
thought. But the Kleinian revolution— 
and that is not too strong a term— 
has proved peculiarly non-exportable, 
If we think of Melanie Klein at all, 
we think of her as one of those exotic, 
intemperate creatures who appears on 
the psychoanalytic 


scene every so 


often. We first boggle and are then 
transfixed by her more startling ideas— 
especially by the contents and capaci- 
ties she imputes to the infant mind. 
Yet these dubious and uncomfortable 
ideas are in some respects beside the 
point; she has made an enormous im- 
pact on psychoanalysis not because of 
them but despite them: if we allow 
ourselves to get behind these ideas we 
find an original and provocative vision 
of human development. It is a vision 
we may finally reject, but we first ought 
to know what it is, As matters now 
stand, the work of the English school— 
Klein, Fairbairn, and others—remains 
unknown in this country and when 
known ignored, and when not ignored 
then patronized. We have not yet con- 
fronted it, and it is time we did. 
One reason we have not confronted 
this work is that no general introduc- 
tion to it has been available. The ideas 
of the English school have stirred so 
much controversy that many of the key 
writings have reflected the 


S heat and 
tendentiousness 


of disputation; their 
tone tends to be polemical, strident 


in- 
grown. : 


The curious outsider, eager 


s : 1 to 
now what Is going on, feels himself 
sometimes to be a witness at a long- 


standing family quarrel, in which both 
the tacit assumptions a 
lated griev; 


ers, but not to himself, 


ould provide 4 
context for 
h would under- 
fen : ack its sources and spel} 
out its Implications, That is the bo, k 
Dr, Guntrip has Now given us, ý 
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Guntrip is a British psychologist in 
the psychiatry department of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. He came to psychology 
from a background in religion, philos- 
ophy and the humanities. The issues he 
encountered in these fields led him to 
the psychoanalytic literature and, in 
time, to the writings of W. R. D. Fair- 
bairn, with whom he undertook a per- 
sonal analysis. To say that this book 
reflects Fairbairn's influence is to under- 


state the case considerably, for what 
we have here is nothing less than a 
partisan history of psychoanaly 
ten in the conviction 


s, writ- 
that Fairbairn's 
work is the culmination of all previous 
effort, the peak to which we have been 
laboriously ascending. Let me state the 
worst first—Guntrip apparently cannot 
bring himself to imagine that Fairbairn 
has ever been seriously mistaken about 
and long 
(and exasperating) portions of this book 
are devoted to proving it. In short, a 
true believer; in short, a. panegyric. 
All this may make the book sound 
unpromising, if unnerving. Yet 
strangely enough, Guntrip's violent par- 
tisanship, though tedious and annoying, 


any matter of importance; 


not 


does not seriously diminish the book, 
which must be accounted an extremely 
impressive achievement. It is alive with 


viewpoints, 


arguments, analyses; 


few of the central issues of current psy- 


very 


chodynamic theory remain untouched, 
and since Guntrips approach is not 
generally known in this country, what 
he has to say will be fresh and exciting 
for most American readers. Even his 
partisanship works for him, in that it 
gives his book structure and direction, 
and his prose a bite and clarity in sharp 
contrast to the sodden shilly-shally of 
so much psychological writing today. 


G. N'RIP divides the history of psy- 


choanalysi 


into three major phases. He 
argues that Freud's early writings were 
not truly psychodynamic. Freud's back- 
ground in the natural sciences disposed 
him to develop a *process theory. 
an impersonal theory of mental func- 


tioning, as against a “personal theory,” 
one which stresses the individuality of 
the self in human relationships. (The 
distinction is originally 


arjorie Brier- 
ley's.) This background also led Freud 
to stress instincts and their regulation 
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as the key phenomena of mental life, 
and to neglect the development of a 
theory of the total personality. As a 
result, certain aspects of human be- 
havior—above all, sexuality—were over- 
accentuated, while such significant prob- 
lems as interpersonal relations tended 


to be ignored. 


These weaknesses in Freud's “psycho- 
biological” theory produced the coun- 
terrevolution of the second major 
phase, in the appearance of the “cul- 
ture-pattern” analysts—the most prom- 
inent of whom were Horney and Sulli- 
These recognized the 
inadequacies of the instinct theory and 


van. writers 
argued that the critical determinative 
influences for personality formation 
be discovered in the child's 
experiences with significant others. But 
Guntrip feels that they threw out the 
baby with the bath water, abandoning 
not only the instinct theory, but along 
with it the very concept of a deep- 
lying unconscious. They settled for a 


were to 


superficial, retrogressive view of human 
motivation. 

The third phase, the synthe: 
two earlier 
Freud's 


of the 
is foreshadowed by 
elucidation of the structural 
theory of personality in the 1920's. In 
positing ego and superego as precipitates 
of object-ties, Freud came to sense the 
primacy of the interpersonal in the 
formation of psychic structure, But he 
was too wedded to instinct. doctrine to 
move toward a thoroughly object-ori- 
ented approach. Instead he superim- 
posed the new structural theory upon 
the now outmoded drive theory. It re- 
mained, then, for Klein and finally 
Fairbairn to make the clinical and theo- 
retical discoveries which have eventu- 
ated genuinely psychodynamic 
point of view. Klein penetrated bce- 
neath the Oedipal era to the under- 
world of pre-Oedipal anxieties and 
fantasies; in doing so she encountered 
and recognized the central importance 
of internalized objects for the growth 
of personality. The infant's transactions 
with its objects, under the influence of 
an extraordinary innate 


ones, 


in a 


aggressiveness, 
give rise to a complex endopsychic 
world of primitive terrors and (intro- 
jective-projective) defenses against 
them. The infant (to simplify) imputes 


its own sadism to its objects and then 


feels, persecuted by them; somewhat 


later, in the “depressive position,” guilt 


and restitutional tendencies toward ob- 


jects dominate the psychic life. 
Guntrip goes on to argue that Fair- 
bairn completed the reorientation of 
psychoanalytic theory begun. by Mrs. 
Klein. Since about half of this fairly 
long book is devoted to an exegesis and 
defense (often shrill) of F 
interesting ide: 


irbairn’s very 


one cannot attempt 


here more than a brief and. inadequate 
summary, Guntrip believes that. Klein, 
like Freud before her, could not alto- 
gether shed the commitment to an in- 
stinct theory, But Fairbairn does so: 
ins the libido concept, he 
king. 


though he re 
that 
Thus the pleasure principle is subordi- 


stresses libido is object-se 
nated to the reality principle, for “be- 
havior must be oriented towards outer 
reality, and thus determined by a 
reality-principle from the first.” Fair- 
bairn departs from Klein in other sig- 
nificant respects: he places less weight 
on aggression as the motive-force in 
early object relations, emphasizing na 
vek- 


environmentalist 


stead the positive side of object- 
ing; and he is far mor 
than she, believing that the child's real 
experience with objects—the actual 
quality of the mothering it obtains—are 
more important than the unfolding of 
drives from within, Finally, Fairbairn 
believes that Klein did not develop à 
theory of ego structure to parallel her 
he proposes 


theory of internal objects; 
formulation of the cg? 
which is perhaps the most original con- 
tribution of a highly original thinker- 
To sum up: from Freud to Fairbairn. 
as Guntrip reads the history of psycho- 
analysis, we move from a theory of im- 
personal, pseudo-biological processes t9 
a theory of the person, from the pri- 
macy of the Oedipus complex to the 
primacy of early dependency, from # 
Stress on superego guilt to a recognition 
of primitive anxiety, and from an in- 
stinct orientation to a theory of object 
relations. 


Te is a contentious, often irritating 
book; yet on the whole it is 


ble piece of work, admirable for 
vigor and honesty with which it 


an elaborate 


an admira- 
the 
wrestles 
with terribly difficult issues, Tts greatest 


value for the American reader may well 
be its success in “normalizing” the Eng- 
lish school. Our response to this school 
has been colored by dismay at i 


times outré language and its sometimes 


flamboyant material; we have 


tended therefore to. dismiss Klein and 


case 


Fairbairn as offbeat and far out. Gun- 
trip's book makes plain that the contri- 
sh school are very 


butions of the Engli 
much in the mainstream of ps 
lytic thought, that they are, in fact, 
attempts to come to grips with the 
clinical and theoretical dilemmas that 
have bedevilled psychoanalytic theory 
in general for the last several decades. 
These dilemmas are in large part a 
consequence of the extension of psycho- 
analytic practice, As long as psychoana- 
ricted to the 
s and the milder 


hoana- 


lytic therapy w n 
standard psychoneuros 
personality disturbances, 
good conscience view the Oedipus com- 


one could in 


plex as the decisive experience of the 
human career. But changes in the scope 


ctice complicated mat- 


of analytic. pr 
ters gravely. The use of play therapy 
with very young children; the expan- 
sion of psychoanalytic attention to the 
‘hoses and the more severe character 
isorders; the lengthening and. ( presum- 
ably) deepening of analytic. treatment 
even for the mundane neuroses—these 

ace to face 


developments. brought us 
with a pre-Oedipal world far more ex- 
tensive and potent than had previously 
been imagined. 

At least two key questions emerged: 
How can we construe the interaction 
and relative impact of Oedipal and 
pre-Oedipal experiences in the forma- 
hic structure? And how do 


tion of. psy | 
we revise our conception of psychic 
structure to take account of our newly- 
won knowledge of the pre-Ocdipal 
realm? Conventional psychoanalytic 
treated these 


writers have of course 
that 


questions, but it is fair to say 
they have treated them uneasily and 
with excessive caution, unwilling to ven- 
ture more than ad hoc revisions of psy- 
choanalytic theory. The writers of the 
í asped these net- 


English school have gr ise : 
tles boldly. They assert the priority 9 
the pre-Oedipal period, and have pe 
posed a radical reconstruction of th 
structural theory which takes account 
of that. priority. Their efforts may at 


long last be having some cffect; for 
example, we have recently seen some 
attempts at fresh thinking on early 
superego functions, attempts which 
acknowledge, however tacitly or grudg- 
ingly, a Kleinian influence, I suspect 
that in the long run we will absorb 


only some part of the “internal objects” 


viewpoint, for taken whole it sacrifices 


Confounded 


or dilutes far too much of our hard-won 
understanding of Oedipal dynamics and 
much else. But again, that is somewhat 
beside the point. The writings of the 
English school are, along with Erik 
Erikson’s work, almost the only new 
ideas we have coming out of psycho- 
analysis today. We ought to bestir 
ourselves and give them heed. 


Interactions, 


Balanced Lattices, 
Youden Squares and Plain F's 


B. J. Winer 


Statistical Principles in Experimental Design. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1962. Pp. v + 672. $12.50. 


Reviewed by ArNoww BINDER 


The author, B. J. Winer, started out to 
be a journalist, but somewhere along the 
line succumbed to the delights of psy- 
chology and mathematics. Since 1960 he 
has been a Professor of Psychology and 
Statistics at Purdue University. The re- 
viewer, Arnold Binder, normally bases 
his activity at Indiana University but 
during 1962-63 was to be found on the 
UCLA campus where he was a visiting 
professor. He did his graduate work at 
Stanford University where he met and 
was influenced by Quinn McNemar. He 
continues to teach courses im statistics 
and experimental design while at home 
as well as while visiting and will be the 
author of the chapter on statistics for 
the next volume of the Annual Review 
of Psychology. 


URING the past summer, my col- 

leagues and I at the System De- 
velopment Corporation completed a re- 
action time experiment that involved a 
split-plot design with concomitant obser- 
vation. Data analysis time brought with 
it a mild depre 


sion since previous at- 


tempts to find computational formulas 


for related designs had not bi en success- 
ful. Before starting to work out these 
formulas, however, and without. much 
expectation of success, I glanced 
through the newly arrived. Winer book. 
There in Chapter 11 was a x 


tion of 
twelve pages devoted to the analy sis of 
covariance with split-plot designs, com- 
plete with computational formulas and 
examples. That experience 


provided me 
with the 


brightest of hopes when, 
few months later 


the book. 


a 
- I was asked to review 


The book is probably 
as à Cochran and Cox foi 
lt is organized 
rather 


best described 
" psychologists. 
around specific 
mathematical 

use rather than the 
bases of designs, and is 
along the lines of tr 


designs 
than B 


models, 
stresses the 


logical 
developed more 
aditional agricul- 
aditional Psycholog- 
treatment is re 
of variance 


tural rather than tr 
ical statistics, The i 
stricted 
except for 
and an 


P containing Nonparametric 
closely related 1 


ance 


to the analysis 
a few isolated 


à comments 
pendix 


ap- 
tests 
alysis of vari- 
as not had some solid 
al inferen 
icult sinc 


: o the an 
= One who h 


introductory work 


d: in statistic 
will find the going diff k 
snow ]. 
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edge of such concepts as expected value, 
conditional probability, and normal 
equations is assumed. 

The coverage of the book is extraor- 
dinary. A number of the designs, though 
useful in psychological research, are not 
often found outside of treatments in ag- 
ricultural and industrial statistics. These 
include designs involving confounded in- 
teractions, balanced lattice designs, You- 
den squares, and hierarchal designs. 
Moreover the standard psychological 
experiments—simple randomized, ran- 
domized block, factorial, and split-plot 
—are covered most thoroughly. Such 
other incidental topics as orthogonal 
polynomials, the studentized range sta- 
tistic, quasi F ratios, and the various 
methods of investigating the differences 
between means following an over-all F 
test. (Newman-Keuls, Duncan, Tukey, 
Scheffé), are discussed and tables pro- 
vided where relevant. 

While reading various topics in 
Winer's book I had the typical sporadic 
feeling that some critical element, im- 
portant extension, or logical relation- 
ship was omitted, But, contrary to this 
reaction on previous occasions, in al- 
most every case I found the supposedly 
missing material in my subsequent read- 
ing. Not in the location I would have 
designated, to be sure, and not written 
quite in the way I would have done it, 
I daresay, but covered it was. 


O. COURSE with general statistics in 
a state of flux and with the rumblings 
of revolt heard from the darkest statisti- 
cal corners of the Bulletin and the Re- 
view, one might expect some opposition 
to a classical treatment like that of 
Winer. Some may believe that his dis- 
cussions of statistical inference should 
have been based on the subjective prob- 
abilities of hypotheses rather than on 
the Neyman-Pearson decision procedure, 
others may object to his maintaining the 
distinction between a priori and a pos- 
teriori tests, and still others may argue 
that his emphasis on hypothesis testing 
rather than estimation implies an at- 
tempt to continue scientists as produc- 
tion workers. But the particular biases 
of this reviewer parallel those of the 
author on these points so one will have 
to look elsewhere for scintillating dis- 
sent, 
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One who is interested in the mathe- 
matical bases of the analysis of variance 
will not find the book too useful, al- 
though Winer does go beyond the stage 
of pure cookbookery in presenting the 
mathematical models for all designs, 
the tables of expected values of mean 
squares, and a bit of the logic binding 
these two ends. But that too much is not 
to be expected even in this limited way 
is demonstrated by the relatively disor- 
ganized treatment of F as a ratio of two 
independent chi-squares. He sneaks in a 
reference to the F distribution in the 
context of t°, comments on F incident- 
ally when dealing with the ratio of two 
variances, and then jousts about with 
the concept through the remainder of 
the book in a chaotic and sometimes 
irrelevant manner. 

His frequent references to the work 
on robustness (insensitivity to the viola- 
tion of assumptions) in the analysis of 
variance is a welcome antidote to the 
one-sided presentations of the non- 
parametric devotees. Other satisfying 
(at least to this reviewer) aspects of the 
book are: (a) a reasonably high level of 

redundancy of presentation—for ex- 
ample, the chapter on factorial analysis 
is followed by a chapter giving factorial 
computational methods and examples, 
with sections paralleling those of the 
preceding chapter, (b) examples of the 
various designs taken directly from the 
psychological literature, (c) an earnest 
attempt to show the relationship of the 
book’s notational system to other gen- 
erally used systems, and (d) a careful 
discussion of the issues involved in pre- 
liminary tests and pooling practices 
(material particularly close to the heart 
of this reviewer). 


y pa are one or two points on the 
negative side which perhaps it would 
not be amiss to mention. First, there 
are certain discussions of important 
items which are not intelligible without 
a degree of effort not reasonable to ex- 
pect from the reader (including, in some 
cases, perusal of source materials). For 
example, his discussions of the partition- 
ing of interaction, of the special prob- 
lems associated with factorial experi- 
ments having repeated measures, and of 
certain alternative procedures for mak- 
ing a posteriori tests stretch the limits 


of comprehensibility. (However, in 
Winer's defense I would like to point 
out that comparable books in psycholog- 
ical statistics have avoided the difficulty 
only by omitting this particular ma- 
terial.) Second, Winer occasionally uses 
certain concepts (and, at times, exten- 
sively) paragraphs, pages, or even chap- 
ters before he defines them. And last, 
the assumptions behind the models are 
frequently stated in a haphazard man- 
ner so that the reader does not get a 
clear enough picture of the basic struc- 
ture. As one example, probably only the 
most astute of readers will notice that 
there are normality assumptions for the 
effects of model IT. 

I wonder if Winer's attempt to in- 
clude the three mathematical models 
(fixed, random, and mixed) as bases in 
the discussion of every applicable design 
was warranted, It made many aspects 
of the discussion cumbersome without 
much of a compensating gain. Students 
should be made aware of the existence 
of the various models, to be sure, but a 
good case can be made for restricting 
the discussion to model I except for a 
few limited extensions. Whether the 
levels were selected randomly or not is 
not really the critical issue since any set 
of levels may be regarded as fixed, no 
matter how obtained. More important 
are axiom considerations (such as addi- 
tivity) and the consequences in terms of 
power and related theory. There is à 
great deal to be gained in terms of 
the structural simplicity of the interrela- 
tionships among various aspects of the 
analysis of variance by restricting most 
discussions to fixed models. 

In concluding, let me say that my 
initial hopes in starting the review were 
fulfilled, While there are a few technical 
and organizational points at which one 
could carp, these are trivial in the over- 
all contribution, As a textbook for grad- 
uate courses in psychological statistics, 
the book is outstanding, as a reference 


book for the practicing experimenter, it 
is superb. 


ua 


look to your rhetoric. It is 
the show case of your investigations. 


—J. McV. Hunt 


[n 


Investigator, 


Once again CP’s editor has somehow 
managed to bring under at least pre- 
carious control his urge to write off in 
all directions to everybody about every- 
thing, This accomplished, the present 
space can be turned over to two of the 
journal’s more thorough readers who 
have something unusually factual to say 


about books and reviews. 
—F. H. S. 


QUALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
or Books oN Psvcuorocv 


By 
Norman Tarent and Henry 


OPPENHEIM! 


, as Boring has stated, “a science 
I is its books" we can then hope to 
learn something about the current E 
of psychology from a study of par 
reviews, Annin (CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 299 RI 
who was the first to shed DE 
light on the quality ee 
psychological books, judged a num «i 
of reviews on a four point scale anc 
concluded that “81.4 per cent of these 
reviews are thus favorable or mostly 
favorable." While it is also concerned 
with overall favorableness of reviews, 
the present study tries to specify E 
parameters of quality in psycho ogy 
books and to do so in sufficient detail 
to be of value both to authors planning 
to write books and to reviewers irit 
ing for some possible criteria by which 
to evaluate them. In addition, these 
data should also contain some impli- 
cations for the field in general. 


" a ital, 
.'From the Veterans Administration Hospi 
Northampton, Mass. 


CP SPEAKS 


Meruop 


The 115 reviews appearing in Con- 
temporary Psychology from January to 
June 1961 constituted the sample for 
this study. They were simultaneously 
read by the two investigators, one read- 
ing aloud to the other. Each time the 
two agreed that the reviewer had made 
an evaluative statement, that fact was 
recorded on a card. To facilitate gen- 
eralization beyond a particular context, 
and to avoid cumbersome direct quotes 
without losing the intent of the state- 
ment, the evaluative comment was gen- 
erally paraphrased by joint agreement. 
The nature of the statements suggested 
certain categories and subcategories. 
These were established and the state- 
ments were then jointly sorted into 
them. To assess the stability of this 
classification scheme two simple tests 
of reliability were used. Two months 
after sorting, 200 statements were re- 
moved at random from the categories 
into which they had been sorted. Upon 
independent resorting, the level of 
agreement between the two investigators 
(interjudge reliability) was 80 per cent 
for the major categories and 71 per 
cent for the subcategories. With joint 


level of agreement with the original 
procedure was 95 per cent for the ma- 
jor categories and 87 per cent for the 
subcategories. 


Rresurrs AND Discussions 


The sample yielded 1800 evaluative 
Statements, a mean of 15.7 per review. 
The range was from zero (pure descrip- 
tion) to 52. Of the total number of eval- 
uations, 54.9 per cent were positive, 
45.1 per cent negative. The significance 
of this difference was not computed 
since independence of reviewer judg- 
ments could not be assumed. Similarly, 
other relationships presented should 
best be regarded qualitatively or as 
trends. 

"These results are in general agree- 
ment with Annin but our findings are 
not as highly favorable. The main dif- 
ference in the methods is that Annin's 
results were based on global evaluations 
Whereas ours were based on the com- 
ponents of the reviews as reflected in our 
categories, We feel that probably an- 
other reason for the difference in degree 
of favorableness in the two studies is the 
"this is a good book phenomenon,” so- 
called when a reviewer concludes with 
an unexpected upswing of tone after 
having expresed decisive negative eval- 
uations throughout the review, 

Six major categories and 14 subcate- 
gories were established. The percentages 
for the major categories are given in 
Table 1. These were Suggested by the 
comments as parameters of quality in 
psychology books. For their additional 
and possibly heuristic value we will also 
present the subcategories into which we 
found it convenient to classify the state- 


resorting (test-retest reliability) the ments. 
TABLE 1 
EVALUATIONS or Books on Psvcnorocy* 
Category Favorable Unfavorable Total | 
t 64 4.0 
IL Selection of Content ............,..... 27.6 173 hoe 
III. Quality of Rescarch Design 1.4 35 4.9 
IV. Quality of Reasoning 73 QD 4.6 
V. Quality of Presentation ............. 114 90 16.4 
VL Referencing and Documentation 9 24 20.4 
~ eu 3.3 

Tétilscso iss Gh 45.1 100.0 

* Figures are per cent of total comments. i 
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I. Purposefulness. About one in ten of 
all the comments dealt with purposeful- 
ness. The comments seemed to fall fur- 
ther into three component subcatego- 
ries: (a) worthwhileness of the author's 
goals (unfavorable comments predomi- 
nated), (b) degree to which author 
meets his stated goal (unfavorable com- 
ments predominated) and (c) suitability 
of the book for special groups (over- 
whelming preponderance of favorable 
comments). All these contributed to the 
overall favorable estimate of purpose- 
fulness as presented in the table. 


II. Selection of Content. Nearly half 
of the comments pertained to the selec- 
tion of content. Two subcategories here 
were identified: (a) the quality of con- 
tent (largely favorable) and (b) the 
comprehensiveness of content (unfavor- 
able). Specific quality areas singled out 
for favorable comment were contribu- 
tion to science, accuracy, appropriate- 
n and orienting value. Inadequate 
coverage figured prominently as an un- 
favorable point. 

III. Quality of Research Design. Less 
than five per cent of the total comments 
dealt with Quality of Research Design, 
and all these stem from a small number 


of books reporting original experimental 
material, Surprisingly, most of the com- 
ments were negative. Specific areas 
(subcategories) mentioned unfavorably 
were: (a) adequacy of techniques; (b) 
appropriateness of statistics; (c) correct- 
ness of statistical usage and (d) careful- 
ness. Only one area, (e) that the design 
represented a methodological advance, 
received a preponderance of favorable 
comments. 
IV. Quality 
one-s: 


of Reasoning. About 
cth of the comments were con- 


cerned with the authors’ quality of rea- 
soning. Four subcategories seemed to 
deal with this category: (a) justification 
of conclusions and assertions (largely 
unfavorable); (b) quality of integration 
(mildly unfavorable); (c) clarity of 
reasoning (mildly unfavorable) and (d) 
compatibility with accepted points of 
view (favorable and unfavorable com- 
ments about equal). 

V. Quality of Presentation. About 
one-fifth of the comments pertained to 
the Quality of Presentation. Two sub- 
categories were identified: 
(favorable and unfavorable 


(a) style 
comments 
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about equal) and (b) use of appropri- 
ate aids to presentation (favorable). 
Concrete remarks were made about 
clarity of writing, organization, econ- 
omy of presentation, comprehensibility, 
and appropriateness of tables. 

VI. Referencing and Documentation. 
Only 3.3 per cent of the comments fell 
here. No subcategories seemed neces- 


Negative commen 


sary. prevailed, 


with lack of completeness, appropriate- 
ness and scope of referencing and docu- 
mentation being especially mentioned. 
It should be pointed out that a few 
authors were chided for overcomplete- 
ness. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The six major categories established 
here an attempt to specify 
parameters of quality in psychology 
books. While a general regard for these 
dimer 


represent 


sions by authors and reviewers 
should be of value, the implications of 
the unfavorable comments would secem 
to be of greater relative importance in- 
asmuch as a modicum of adequacy in 
these dimensions may reasonably be ex- 
pected as a matter of course. Many re- 
viewers questioned both the worthwhile- 
ness of some books and the extent to 
which the stated goals of authors were 
met. One is tempted to ask of some 
books, “Was this trip necessary?” 

It is also noteworthy in a science so 
thoroughly based on methodology that 
there should be a majority of unfavor- 
able comments regarding adequacy of 
design and use of statistics. Although 
the findings may in part mirror the 
many unsolved methodological prob- 
lems in our field, they further suggest 
that many psychologists who write 
books not sufficiently trained in 
established techniques. The many nega- 
tive comments made about justification 
of conclusions and assertions, and the 
insufficiency of referencing and docu- 
mentation suggest inadequate respon- 
sibility and familiarity with their sub- 
ject matter by an uncomfortably large 
number of authors. 

These findings probably reflect in 
part the actual state of the field as well 
as the collective idiosyncracies and bi- 
ases of the reviewers. 


are 


SUMMARY 


Reviewers’ comments appearing in six 
successive months of Contemporary Psy- 
chology were abstracted and classified. 
They were regarded as suggesting qual- 


ity characteristics of books in psychol- 
ogy. Six major parameters were sug- 
gested by the data, viz.: (a) Purposeful- 
(b) of Content; (c) 
Quality of Research Design: d) Qual- 


ness; Selection 


ity of Reasoning: (e; Quality of Presen- 
tation; and (f) Referencing and Docu- 
mentation, For additional specification 
component subcategories were also. pre- 
sented, 

raised particularly 
about the worthwhileness of books as well 
arch 


Questions were 


as the reasoning, quality of res 
design, and documentation of material 
presented in them, The heuristic value 
of these findings for authors, reviewers: 
and editors was stressed. 


Houses Found, 
People Lost? 


Kurt W. Back 


Slums, Projects, and People: Social 
Psychological Problems of Relo- 
cation in Puerto Rico. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1962. Pp. 123. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Evans CoLLINS 


Kurt Back, the author, was cducated at 
the Universities of Vienna and Geneva, 
at NYU, at UCLA, and finally at MIT 
where he received his PhD in group 
psychology in 1949. He is now Professor 
of Sociology in the Department of S07 
ciology and Associate Professor of Psy- 
chiatry in the Department of Psychia- 
try at Duke University. The reviewers 
Mary Evans Collins, is an Associate Rc 
search NYU's Research 
Center for Human Relations. Her carly 
training, of which she reports herself 
proud, happened at the University of 
Wisconsin with Brogdon, Grant, and 
Harlow, but somewhere along there her 
interests changed to social ‘psychology 


Scientist at 


recent aud forthcoming McGraw-Hill Books 


STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Program For 


Self-Instruction 
By CELESTE McCULLOUGH and LOCHE VAN ATTA, 
both of Oberlin College. Available in September. 


Tested with hundreds of students at 12 colleges throughout 
the country. Intended for use as a supplement to instruction 
in those social science courses where it is important for 
students to gain an understanding of the elements of statistics, 
The emphasis is on the development of an understanding of 
statistical concepts with a minimum of statistical computation. 


VIGILANCE: A Symposium 


By DONALD N. BUCKNER and JAMES J. McGRATH, 
both of Human Factors Research, Incorporated. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Psychology. 269 pages, $8.95. 

From an ONR-sponsored symposium on Human Performance 
on "Vigilance Tasks." The eight participants include the 
major theorists in the field and represent a cross-section of 
the various approaches to the study of human vigilance. Each 
chapter represents a formal paper delivered at the symposium 
and the discussion and critique of the paper by the eight 
participants, Three general types of papers are MIDINUSES 
those concerned with presenting new research findings, those 
presenting theoretical views and those dealing with methodo- 


logical issues. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, 


Second Edition . 
By AARON Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. oig posit i 
STRANGE, and HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all at Sou 
Methodist University. 498 pages, $6.95. 

y for the one-semester introductory psy- 
aterial is presented in an interesting 
with two chief aims: to 


Designed primaril 
chology course. ia a bees 
asicd -technica a , 4 ; 
pee ccm as a science and to UR d His 
problems of general interest to eoi e Me E. 
general reader. Both the principles o psy : if seh 
Tpplibattons human behavior are covered. ; ap 
nd d bpm compact treatment of the subject. 
revise a 


DIGITAL COMPUTERS IN RESEARCH: An Introduction 
for Behavioral and Social Scientists 


Institute of Technology. 


cations, 352 pages, $10.75. 
Lincoln Laboratory Publications. p 


behavioral and social scientists with 
s a 


This volume acquaint s. The book combines an 


: uter: " 
the use and operation of COPIE ID an account of the appli- 
introduction to programming Wit blems. A conscious at- 

e rch problems. 
cati uters to researc ae ary 
ping Sa cn aes to keep mathematics at an slemerttal y 
em as bee a . l tatistics are 

r ic algebra, trigonometry, BEDS 
level, and only basic algebra, 


reader. 
prerequisite on the part of the 
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PSYCHOEVALUATION: ADAPTATION — 
Distribution — Adjustment 


By MILTON E. HAHN, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 275 pages, $7.95. 


Founded on the knowledge and skills which underlie counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy: assessment, diagnosis, evaluation and 
communication. Discussion is limited to the normal individual 
within the age range of thirty to senility, and covers the 
personality growth and development of these individuals 
through their most active working years, and through the 
process of planning the last thirty or forty years of their 
lives. The most important feature is the emphasis on com- 
munication by several means in order that the individual 
better understand himself and his environment. For profes- 
sional psychologists and graduate students in psychology. 


ELEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


By HILDRETH H. McASHAN, Brevard County Board of 
Public Instruction, Titusville, Florida. Off Press. 


All the tools a beginning college student needs to initiate and 
carry out scientific research. Background in mathematics, 
research, or other special skills is not required. Each step of 
the process of scientific experimental investigation is lucidly 
organized within the sequential development of an actual 


research problem. A glossary of definitions concludes each 
chapter. 


SYSTEMS AND THEORIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
By MELVIN H. MARX, Univ sity of Missouri; and 
WILLIAM A. HILLIX, Navy Electronics Laboratory, San 
Diego. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 512 pages, $ 


Provides the advanced undergraduate and the beginning grad- 
uate student in psychology with basic information about 
systematic and theoretical problems in psychology. The ap- 
proach is scientific rather than subjective or clinical. The 
authors provide the basic tenets of v; 


arious classical and 
contemporary viewpoints in Psychology and a philosophical 
framework. 


READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding 
Human Behavior 


Edited by JAMES DYAL, Texas Christian. U. 


niversity. 456 
pages, $3.95. 


Designed to supplement the above, this coll 
will help students increase their knowled; 
understanding human behavior from the 
of view. The articles selected illustrate how principles derived 
from scientific and clinical observations can be applied to 
the solution of everyday problems. Each chapter contai 4 
readings on the psychological aspects of the process u m 
discussion; the important biological correlates of the uos 
al determinants, 


ection of readings 
ge and interest in 
psychological point 


i ; psyc! = 
logical process, and socio-cultur psycho 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 


CO ANY 
330 W. 42nd Street OMPANY 


New York 36, New York 


and after World War II she went to 
work on research in intergroup relations 
and with Morton Deutsch, produced 
Interracial Housing (1951). She has 
taught at Sarah Lawrence College, has 
done research of a publishable kind on 
student attitudes and of an unpublish- 
able kind on her own fraternal twins. 
She received her PhD in 1961 from 
NYU and is now doing research on 
attitudes of white Americans toward 
American Negroes. 


nis little book is a disappointment. 
To promise of the title and the 
introduction is not fulfilled. Back and 
his team were steeped in the problems 
of slums, relocation and housing. They 
know the Puerto Rican landscape well. 
They had what appears to be easy ac- 
cess to records, to the people, and to 
the experiences of the relocation work- 
ers. The promise was one of insight 
into the decisions and problems of peo- 
ple changing their way of life. No in- 
sight comes, 

The introduction talks about the 

hunches of the housing officials and 
preliminary observations of the re- 
searchers: that a move from the slums 
to a housing project represents a radi- 
cal change of a way of living: an op- 
portunity for a better life tied to 
change from owner occupancy to rental 
status and, with that, a commitment 
to new kinds of responsibilities symbol- 
ized by regular payment of high rent, 
acceptance of regulations against the 
keeping of domestic animals and 
against businesses run from home, po- 
tential loss of income from occasional 
work provided by wealthier neighbors, 
and the giving up of established asso- 
ciations with sympathetic neighbors and 
local creditors. There are, however, no 
data on the potential conflicts involved: 
how the People perceive the opportuni- 
ties for self-betterment and what they 
would give up, and how they resolve 
these problems. 

An underlying theme first stated in 
the introduction and restated as the 
conclusion of the Study on the last 
page, is that relocation has two impor- 
ant social functions: to protect some of 
the depressed Sections of the popula- 
tion and to provide some persons with 
a base from which they can seck a bet- 
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ter life for themselves. It seems to be 
the authors thought that these two 
functions apply to two different groups, 
but the population was not broken 
down to distinguish persons who were 
being protected and those who were 
using the projects as stepping stones to 
a better life. The approach to the hy- 
pothesis is that people who move into 
housing projects, as compared to the 
slum dwellers, have lower incomes and 
there are more broken families among 
them. They are also somewhat younger 
and have more children. Therefore, it 
is reasoned, they are economically more 
vulnerable, but they have more stake 
in the future. Since this appears (to 
the author) to be contradictory there 
then must be two different types of peo- 
ple who move into projects: one type 
that uses government support and the 
other that uses the improvement in 
housing as a path to social improve- 
ment. But there are no data to show 
that the younger ones see housing as a 
path to advancement and that the 
others are primarily concerned with 
government support, 


There are, of course, lots of data 
in the book. They come from two ex- 
tremes of the sociological-psychological 
continuum. At one end are the percent- 
ages, means and medians of demo- 
graphic and related variables; at the 
other we have inferences from unvali- 
dated projective measures purported to 
measure a personality construct, chang- 
ability. Somewhere in between, presum- 
ably, are people, with hopes, fears, wor- 
ries, satisfactions and reasons for their 
actions, but the reader never meets 
them. This is all the sadder because 
the sample of over 400 cases was mean- 


ingfully stratified and the subsamples 
so well chosen. 


It is only by very close scrutiny of 
the tables that the reader can get a 
tantalizing half-picture of the people 
who inhabit these slums and projects. 
For example, Mr. Project Tenant has a 
median age of 39, his median yearly 
income is $776, he has a mean grade 
education of 3.42 years, his household 
has a median number of 5.4 persons 
and 3.0 children, Sixty-five percent of 
the households still have less than one 
bed per person or couple, Fifty-four 


percent of the heads of households have 


regular employment, and 58% pay be- 
tween $4 and $10 per month rent which 
represents a median of 20.5% of yearly 
income. 

This is a sobering picture. It empha- 
sizes the magnitude of the housing, or 
more appropriately, the living problems 
of truly underprivileged people. The 
rich opportunities provided by this 
study have not been exploited to illu- 
minate these problems, 


A Newton Needed 


D. V. Siva Sankar 
Editor) 


Some Biological Aspects of Schizo- 
phrenic Behavior. (New York 
Academy of Sciences, vol. 96, 
Art. 1) New York: New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1962, Pp. 
1-490. 


(Conference 


Reviewed by Paur Bracnry 


The author, D. V. Siva Sankar, was 
born in India and attended schools in 
that country, receiving his PhD in 
chemistry from the University of Mad- 
ras in 1951. In this country he has done 
post graduate work at MIT and at 
Johns Hopkins, has taught at both in- 
stitutions and also at Adelphi College. 
Presently he is senior research scientist 
in charge of the Biochemical Research 
Laboratories in the Children’s Unit of 
Creedmoor State Hospital at New 
York. The reviewer, Paul H. Blachly, 
is a physician who holds a masters de- 
gree in neurophysiology and a diploma 
of the American Board of Psychiatry 
in Neurology. He now teaches on the 
staff of the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School where he pursues his re- 
search interest in the influence of drugs 
on behavior and operates a “drug 
clinic” for the out patient management 
of the chronically psychotic, He reports 
himself now addicted both to the State 
of Oregon and to the academic life, 
the latter because it allows him 10 
“browse, turn over mossy stones, and 


make Rube Goldberg devices.” 


nos book records some aspects of 
the behavior of those intrepid ex- 
plorers having the faith, and foolishness 


b 


to examine the contents of black boxes. 
The contributors are a group of persons 
lost in a cranial jungle, overwhelmed 
but entranced by the size, variety, and 
complexity of the flora. Even a small 
arca of the jungle can remain cleared 
only by constantly beating off new and 
unexpected problems, As with any 
group of explorers, there are many ap- 
proaches to dealing with the strange 
environment. Some systematically take 
one structure and investigate thoroughly 
its habitat, growth, function, and chem- 
istry. Others attempt to investigate all 
the interrelationships in the jungle, but 
must do this at the expense of superfi- 
ciality, Despite their difficulties, they 
are unified in the faith that there is a 
way out of the jungle, more effective 
methods of utilizing the resources 
found there, and especially that their 
labors will not have been wasted. None 
really feels he is close to the answer, 
but Henry Brill in closing the proceed- 
ings seems to echo the hopes of all for 
the coming of the savior: “It is my 
considered opinion that when the day 
comes that some theoretician will ac- 
tually make such a synthetic leap and 
really draw together the findings from 
so many different directions into some 
common denominator, this may do for 
psychiatry what Newton’s synthesis of 
data from mechanics, astronomy, math- 
ematics, and physics did for physics and 
astronomy.” 

The reports in this symposium pro- 
vide a representative sample of the 
scope of research activities on psycho- 
pharmacological aspects of behavior. 
The extensive bibliographies provide an 
excellent point of departure for anyone 
entering this field. Fortunately the con- 
tents are not limited by the concept 
"schizophrenia" in the title; most of 
the research is much more fundamental 
than that descriptive entity permits. 


Ta symposium consists of three 
areas, Part one contains fourteen papers 
reporting studies of experimental psy- 
choses and neuro-humours. These in 
clude reports on mescaline, time dis- 
tortion, sleep deprivation, drug induced 
Psychoses, and serotonin metabolism. 
D. w. Woolley who did so much orig- 
inally to stimulate interest in the latter 
area reports recent findings. 


The sixteen papers of part two vary 
markedly in quality and deal with the 
psychopharamacology of drugs. Subjects 
include drug metabolism (chlorproma- 
zine, nicotinic acid, catecholamines, 
bulbocapnine, morphine, imipramine, 
mono-amine oxidase inhibitors, etc.), 
electro-physiologic effects of drugs, and 
the effect of drugs on animal behavior. 
The paper by Leonard Cook and Roger 
T. Kelleher is especially useful as an 
example of the sophisticated techniques 
required for behavorial research of drug 
effects. Topics range from those that 
are of prime interest to psychologists, 
such as John Fuller's paper on the ef- 
fect of drugs on psychological develop- 
ment, to those that will interest mainly 
pharmacologists, such as the discussion 
by Rex Pinson ct al of the chemical 
design of drugs based on metabolic 
studies. 

The majority of the sixteen papers 
in Part Three left this reviewer dissatis- 
fied. They deal mostly with the search 
for specific biochemical and electro- 
physiologic abnormalities in schizophre- 
nia, and as with most such previous 
studies are inconclusive. Although the 
obvious clinical utility of chemotherapy 
of psychoses makes this reviewer believe 
there must be some basic biochemical 
fault in at least certain types of schizo- 
phrenia, nothing in the papers mentioned 
here helped to elucidate this fault con- 
vincingly. The review by Leon Roisin 
of histopathological and histochemical 
studies of schizophrenia provides a use- 
ful bibliography of an area that to date 
has provided nothing of value for the 
schizophrenic patient. One longs for 
more debunking research such as that 
reported by Weil-Malherbe on adrena- 
lin and non-adrenalin in serum of 
schizophrenics. 

This underpublicized volume of defi- 
nite reference value provides the ex- 
citement of sharing the jungle with the 
explorers, the frustration of knowing 
that one will never know enough to 
understand fully all of the disciplines 
represented, and the dissatisfaction of 
unanswered questions. If it goads a few 
persons into attempts to be Brill’s latter- 
day Newton, it will have done enough. 
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By 
William S. Verplanck 


Provides an empirical vo- 
cabulary in the science of 
human and animal be- 
havior. 


Familiarizes readers with 
developments in the study 
of animal behavior. 


Clarifies concepts used by 
behaviorists and etholo- 
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Discrepancies and Exceptionality 


Samuel A. Kirk 


Educating Exceptional Children. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962 Pp. vii 


+ 413. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Samuet C. ASHCROFT 


The author, Samuel Kirk, was already 
an eminent figure in the field of special 
education before he became the recent 
recipient of a $75,000 award from the 
Kennedy Foundation for his contribu- 
tion to the field of mental retardation. 
Since 1947 he has been Director of the 
Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children at the University of Illinois. 
The reviewer, Samuel C. Ashcroft, ob- 
tained his doctorate at. the University 
of Illinois and has been associated with 
the education of exceptional children 
since 1946. He was formerly Director 
of Educational Research at the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind and 
since 1957 has been at George Peabody 
College where he serves as coordinator 
of preparation for teachers of the vis- 
ually handicapped. The Peabody pro- 
gram, with the cooperation of the 
Southern Regional Education Board 
and the American Foundation for the 
Blind, serves sixteen states of the 
Southern Region. He is senior author 
of the book Programmed Instruction in 
Braille, to be published in 1963. 


ko carly professional background 
=N was that of psychologist, perhaps 
fitting the punsters’ definition of the 
psychologist as one who “pulls habits 
out of rats.” This background has un- 
doubtedly been Significant in Kirk’s 
important contributions to special edu- 
cation. In the present text, Kirk has 
tied to pull a unifying concept (rabbit) 
out of the diverse groups (hat) of ex. 
ceptional children who require special 
education. This is a neat but. difficult 


trick. Kirk has brought it off imper- 
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fectly, but his performance in the 


process is so good that few will mind. 

In his preface Kirk says, "In at- 
tempting to provide an integrated and 
unified book . . . 
from child development. I have been 
especially influenced by the compre- 
hensive records of growth patterns of 
children reported . . . by Dr. Willard 
Olsen . . . A concept of split growth, 
or discrepancies in growth, seemed 


I relied on concepts 


particularly applicable to exceptional 
children. I have found this approach 
clarifies and unifies the concept of ex- 
ceptionality, and I have tried to supply 
an integrating element which will give 
meaning to both the characteristics of 
the children and the resulting suitable 
modifications of educational practice... 
This application of a concept of dis- 
crepancies I consider to be the main 
contribution of the book. 


Educating Exceptional Children has 
415 pages and 14 chapters. The chap- 
ters, each with discussion questions and 
lists of selected readings are—Discrep- 
ancies in Growth and Development, 
The Gifted, The Retarded, The Hear- 
ing Handicapped, The Visually Handi- 
capped, The Cerebral Palsied (and 
those with associated disorders) and 
Orthopedic and Special Health Prob- 
lems, The Speech Handicapped, Be- 
havior Deviations in 


Children, and 
finally, Administrative Services and the 
Preparation of Teachers. 
sents comprehensive coverage. 
chapter is packed with information pre- 
sented primarily in terms of, or sup- 
ported by, research, Twenty-eight fig- 
ures, ten tables, and indexes of names 
and Subjects supplement the chapters 
in a neat and attractive textbook pack- 


This repre- 
Each 


age tastefully produced by Houghton- 
Mifflin for a moderate price. 


I HE PRE 


book as a ba 


used the 


ST REVIEWER 
text in an introductory 
course for 35 students at the senior 
and graduate level. This provided an 
excellent proving ground; the students 
were asked to evaluate the text in 
terms of its usefulness to them, The 
following positive and negative com- 
ments were extracted from evaluation 
cards with the frequencies of mention 
noted. 


Positiv 


comments 


Summaries (9) 

Unification (7) 

Understandable vocabulary (7) 

Organization (6) 

Attractive, readable format (6) 

References and bibliography (6) 

Graphs, charts and tables (6) 

Adequate coverage (6) 

Recent research noted (5) 
(qualified in several cases) 

Indexing (3) 

Breadth of presentation (3) 

Introductory chapter (3) 


£ ative comments 


Integration of research (5) 

Lacks clarity in presenting statistics 
(5) 

Too brief in spots (4) 

Lacks illustrations (pictures) (3) 

Charts and graphs (2) 

Needs glossary (2) 

Lacks education emphasis (2) 

Repetitive (2) 

Gifted chapter (2) 

Speech chapter (2) 

Behavior deviations chapter (2) 


In general, the students evaluated 
the text as very good. They used as 
bases of comparison a multiple author 
text and a book of readings gned 
for supplementary reading. Seven spe- 
cialists in different areas of exception- 
ality who participated with the reviewer 
in presenting the course were also asked 
for evaluations of the coverage of their 


areas. All the reports were generally 
positive, 


It is natural to compare the "single- 


author" text of this type with edited 
texts. Kirk's preface says, "The field of 
exceptional children is so extensive that 
it is difficult for one person . . . to 


write a comprehensive text; and I at 
tempt this task with some temerity. 
The tendency has been to prepare such 
a text through multiple authorship, . . . 
Having prepared and edited The Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children (the 
Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education), 
I am also aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in working with a number of 
authors, who have different styles and 
different philosophies, and who are ine 
clined to present overlapping content. 
Kirk’s coverage is surprisingly com- 
ve for a single-author text. He 
has included the essential points in 
some detail and provided extensive re- 


prehen 


search documentation, He has not 
avoided repetition as much as one 
might expect of the  single-author 


approach. 


Desa the chief weaknesses of the 
text are the following. (1) The unify- 
ing concept of growth discrepancy is 


not comparably implemented in all the 
are 
de- 


areas of exceptionality. Examples 
the areas of speech and behavior 
viations, but the theme also does not 
ring out with hoped for clarity in such 
ar ve as the gifted nor the visually 
Though copious re- 
many 


handicapped. (2) 1 
search is included it has in 
cases not been fully integrated and 
unified with the main theme with which 
it is associated. (3) Case illustrations 
have been used in some chapters but 
not in others. 

Kirk's book is in a sense both a prod- 
ime. The body 


uct and a shaper of its t 


-ceptional chil- 
of knowledge about exceptional " 


dren and their special education 

growing rapidly. The effects of inve 
ment from federal and private sources 
in research and training are being felt. 
ot reappraisal, 
1 in the de- 
movement. 
earlier 


It is a time of ferment, 
a kind of adolescent period 
velopmental history of a m 
The contrast between Kirk's 
edited book and his present one ravogi 
the developmental change. On every 
ent striving to find 


hand there is a curri di f 
entification 0! 


unifying concepts. The id 


exceptional children in terms of legal, 
medical, economic or psychometric cri- 
teria alone and educational planning 
in terms of such factors has frequently 
been disappointing. Current trends re- 
veal efforts to identify children and 
provide education in terms of character- 
istics with more unique significance for 
special education. The burgeoning body 
of research-based knowledge encourages 
the trend. The unifying growth dis- 
crepancy concept seems to be one of 
the current responses to the challenge of 
finding more suitable bases. Educating 
Exceptional Children is an excellent 
contribution to the field and the move- 
ment, but the rabbit is still elusive. 


How Separate 
Is Youth? 


Ernest A. Smith 


American Youth Culture: Group 
Life in Teenage Society. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 


1962. Pp. 264. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Ronavp Lierrrr 


The author, Ernest Allyn Smith, is a 
sociologist with a PhD from New York 
University, with extensive teaching ex- 
perience, and with a five year history 
of involvement with New York City's 
Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Proj- 
ect. Ronald Lippitt, the reviewer, be- 
came very well known to social scien- 
tists when Lewin, Lippitt and White 
did their classic work together. Since 
those days Lippitt has increased his 
fame both singly and in collaboration 
with other sets of colleagues. Since 1946 
he has been associated with the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, and 
moved with it from MIT to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He is now Professor of 
Psychology and Sociology at Michigan 
and Project Director in the Research 
Center. At present he and Stephen 
Withey are co-directing a program of 
shidies on children, youth and family 
life. Among his books are Dynamics of 
Planned Change (with Watson and 
Westly, 1958, CP, Aug. 1958, 3, 228) 


and Autocracy and Democracy, with 


Ralph White, 1960 (CP, Oct. 1961, 
6, 366). 


N RECENT years there has been a 
I rapid growth of systematic research 
on delinquency and on the high school 
culture. This is probably a response to 
the research funds made available be- 
cause of 
and guilt 


doing of 


SOciety's increasing concern 
about the poor job we are 
educating. and incorporating 
our young into the rapidly changing 
complexities of the economic, political, 
and social world. There have been few 
attempts, however, to map out and 
clarify the dimensions of the phenom- 
ena referred to loosely as "youth cul- 
ture." This volume is an attempt. to 
tackle that much needed task. 

The present approach is one of sur- 
veying and integrating the sociological 
literature from 1900 to the time in 1957 
when this manuscript was completed as 
a doctoral thesis. Some of the recent 
work with a more social psychological 
emphasis has been included, but there 
are serious omissions, and 75% of the 
307 references are to descriptive socio- 
logical work or analytic essays before 
1950. 

The author points out clearly that 
Our society is organized to e 
youth from significant role-le 
portunities in the political, 


exclude 
arning op- 
economic, 
and sex-relations aspects of living, But 


then, in order to construct and. defend 


his thesis of ma 


ve alienation 
Separation between adults 


he interprets the facts 


and 
and youth, 
in terms of a 
process involving both hostile 
drawal by youth and collusive col 
among them. This is at 
some of 


with- 
hesion 
variance. with 
sociopsychological 
national sample in- 


Which indicates 
rge proportion 


the recent 
work, including a 
terview study, 
1 of young 
disappointed. with the 
from adults but 


that a 
people are 
help they get 
are not either re 
or fighting them, 
a variety of 
well as 


Jecting 
Young people n 
significant 
peers, as 
they listen to 


ame 
adults, as 


Persons whose ideas 


in making person; 

hr nal de- 
cisions, ; 3 
In his focus on 
Structures. of 


crowd, 


the informal 
the clique, 
and the date, the 


peer 
the 
choe "es 


the gang, 
author 


to omit consideration of the school and 
the church because they are adult 
dominated socialization institutions. The 
work of Coleman, Reiss and others 
suggests to this reviewer that a major 
aspect of many youth subcultures is 
the type of orientation to and inter- 
action with adult culture. Status within 
the peer culture is often determined by 
the type of liaison with, or successful 
combat with, the adult socialization 
agents. Peer relations in the school, or 
church, or family (among sibs) are 
just as truly types of youth subculture 

as are those settings more removed 

from contact with adult socialization 

agents. One of the underlying problems 

is that the author tends to interpret 

the notion of youth culture as implying 

a single loyalty conformity pressure 

Situation. This seems to the reviewer 

to be at odds with the multiple loyalty 

picture from social psychological re- 

search on teenagers—multiple loyalties 

within the peer society as well as to 

significant adults. 

In focusing on the serious discon- 
tinuities of socialization into adult sex 
roles and economic roles the author's 
generalizations tend to be post World 
War II rather than the 1960's, in his 
remarks such as "Today young people 
can easily find well-paid employ- 
ment... ," (p. 45), and the statement 
that marriage represents a clearcut 
boundary of the youth culture. The 
youth employment situation has changed 
greatly since the focal period of this 
review, and many high school age mar- 
riages today remain in the context of 
parental economic dependency and peer 
culture associations. 

_ The author interprets clique forma- 
tion and loyalty as primarily a middle 
class phenomenon and anti-social gang 
formation as a lower class process. 
From current research we know that 
the gang is a rather special big city 
aspect of youth culture, with many 
other patterns of group formation and 
activity occurring among both middle 
and lower class youth in middle sized 
cities, small communities, and rural 
areas. 

Major attention is given to the prob- 
lems and processes of sex role sociali- 
zation and sex relations within the 

teenage segment of society. During the 
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extended description of sexual behavior 
patterns it is hard to discern whether 
youth culture or changing mores of the 
total American society is the object of 
analysis. 

The author has performed a real 
service in attempting to survey and 
integrate the very disparate fragments 
of data and qualitative description 
relevant to a conceptual analysis of the 
regularities in the behavior and de- 


velopment of the youth segment of our 
population. The argument for a rather 
homogeneous and counter-adult youth 
culture seems weak. The clarification 
and pointing at important and poorly 
studied phenomena of group behavior 
of youth is impressive. The lack of use 
of complementary psychological data 
to deepen the analysis of socialization 
process within groups of youth is re- 
grettable. 


Aging Gracefully or in Anger 


Suzanne Reichard, Florine Livson and Paul G. Petersen. (Report on the 
study directed by the late Else Frenkel-Brunswik). 


Aging and Personality: A Study of Eighty-seven Older Men. New York: 


Wiley, 1962. Pp. vii + 237. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Bernice L. NEUGARTEN 


The study reported in this book was 
planned by the late Dr. Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik (of The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality fame) while she and the 
authors were associated with the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and 
was directed by her until her death 
in 1958. At that point, Dr. Suzanne 
Reichard, who had worked on the 
study from the beginning, took re- 
Sponsibility for its completion, and 
before her own death in 1961, wrote 
several of the present chapters. Dr. 
Reichard was a clinical psychologist 
who, at the time of her death, was 
Associate Research Psychologist at the 
Institute of Human Development on 
the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California. The other two authors 
are also clinical psychologists. Mrs. 
Livson is presently Research Psycholo- 
gist at the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations as well as Clinical Associate at 
the California Medical Clinic for Psy- 
chotherapy in San Francisco. Paul 
Petersen has most recently been an 
instructor at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, then a USPHS fellow at Langly- 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute and 
55 presently Clinical Psychologist with 


Solano County Mental Health Service, 
in Fairfield California. The reviewer, 
Bernice L. Neugarten, is connected 
with the University of Chicago’s Com- 
mittee on Human Development. The 
connection has lasted from under- 
graduate days, through graduate train- 
ing, to the present Associate Professor- 
ship. Her special interests are adulthood 
and aging. She directs a special gradu- 
ate program in gerontology, has worked 
with Havighurst and Henry on the 
Kansas City Studies of Adult Life (soon 
to be reported in book form), has 
served as associate editor of the Journal 
of Gerontology and is now a co-editor 
of Vita Humana, an international jour- 
nal of human development. 


HIS BOOK reports one of the few 
Aue studies yet undertaken of 
personality patterns in middle-aged and 
aging persons. As part of a larger pro- 
gram of research on the problem of 
aging in an industrial society, the study 
is focused on the role that personality 
plays in adjustment to aging. 

The study is based on a sample of 87 
men aged 55 to 84, all of them skilled 
and semiskilled workers, about half of 


them retired, but all in relatively good 
health. The men were voluntcers whose 
wilingness to participate can be esti- 
mated by the fact that they came to the 
University of California campus at 
weekly intervals for a total of 7 to 12 
hours of interviewing. Each man was 
also given a 2-hour battery of tests of 
mental functioning. 

The significant part of the study is 
that relating to personality organization 
and is reported in Part III of the book. 
Utilizing a psychoanalytic framework, 
the investigators rated cach S on some 
115 personality variables, then on his 
over-all adjustment to aging. The latter 
rating was based upon 5's attitudes to- 
ward his current life situation, his at- 
titudes toward growing old, and 
changes in his adjustment in recent 
years. A major criterion was S's free- 
dom from anxiety or depression. 

The 40 cases rated high and th» 30 
cases rated low on adjustment to aging 
were then grouped; and using the rat- 
ings of personality, an inverse cluster 
analysis of the cases within each of the 
two groups was carried out. That is, 
each of the “high” adjusted was corre- 
lated with every other "high" on the 
115 personality ratings; each “low” 
with every other “low.” This analysis 
produced five clusters of persons, or five 
personality types. 

Among the high or well adjusted are 
the “mature” men who, relatively free 
of neurotic conflict, are able to accept 
themselves realistically and to grow old 
without regret for the past; the “rock- 
ing-chair" men, who welcome freedom 
from responsibility and the opportunity 
provided by old age to indulge their 
passive needs; and the “armored” men 
who maintain a well-functioning system 
of defenses against anxiety by keeping 
active. Among the poorly adjusted are 
the “angry” men who are bitter over 
failures to achieve their life goals and 
who blame others for their disappoint" 
ments; and the “self haters” who tum 
their resentment inward, blaming them- 
selves for their misfortunes, and who 
are depressed rather than angry. -— 

These five types have a certain face 
Validity for the student of personality, 


à g 
who will be quick to recognize Wen 
this group of asing men thé well-inte- 

group ging ve, the 


rated, the passive, the compulsi 


extropunitive, and the intropunitive. In 
highly oversimplified terms, these are 
types he has met before. It is important, 
however, even reassuring, that—to the 
extent any such study can be free of 
circularity—these types have merged 
from a painstaking statistical analysis, 
and not from an a friori typology. 


"Loss sTupy has its numerous short- 
comings. The problem of reliability of 
ratings, for instance, is treated in rather 
cavalier fashion. In the face of correla- 
tions between two raters that ranged 
from .27 to .75 for each of 10 S's, all 
the cases continued to be rated never- 
theless by only one judge (instead of 
using, say, pooled ratings of two 
judges). To take another example, no- 
where is attention given to economy in 
the number of personality dimensions. 
One hundred fifteen is an unwieldy, if 
not a staggering number, especially 
when treated statistically as independ- 
ent. Although an obverse cluster analy- 
sis does not demand it, it would have 
been enlightening to have a description 
of the intercorrelations between the 
variables as well as between the indi- 
viduals, especially for the investigator 
who might be tempted to replicate the 
study. 

Still more important, perhaps, is the 
fact that the five types account for only 
47 of the 87 cases. (In addition to the 
17 cases omitted at the outset because 
they were neither high nor low on ad- 
justment, 23 others were not included 
in any cluster.) Thus the 5 types repre- 
sent only a portion of the variation in 
personality patterns that may be pre- 
sumed to exist among aging individ- 
uals; a fact that arises not alone from 
the limitation of the present sample. 


a m wortH of the study is not to be 
measured, however, by its shortcomings. 
On the contrary, the study makes two 
significant contributions. The first is to 
the field of gerontology, where the 
demonstration is important that there 
are a number of different patterns of 
successful and of unsuccessful aging; 
that the way a man grows old depends 
to a large degree on his personality; and 
that for some men, there are psychologi- 
cal gains in old age that compensate for 


the losses. These particular findings 
may come as no surprise to psycholo- 
gists who are accustomed to variation 
in personality patterns, and who should 
be prepared to find such variation 
among the aged just as among the 
young. Yet to gerontologists it is of 
some importance to have evidence that 
the passive (the “rocking-chair” men) 
as well as the active (the "armored") 
may be well adjusted in old age. 

The second contribution is to the 
field of personality, where the whole 
area of age change in adult personality 
is still relatively barren of both theo- 
retical formulations and empirical find- 
ings. The present study is a rarity in 
bringing to bear upon a relatively large 
sample of normal aging individuals 
(nonrepresentative though the sample 
may be) a set of dynamic constructs of 
personality, a focus upon patterns 
rather than isolated traits, and a treat- 
ment that is quantitative. 

This book is likely to stimulate other 
investigations of age changes in the 
adult years, and to aid in formulating 
the developmental, the real view of 
personality that will encompass not only 
childhood and adolescence, but the 
whole life span. 


A Skimpy Uncovering 


Berthold Stokvis 


Psychotherapie fiir den Praktisch 
Arzt. Basel, Switzerland: B. Xo 
ger, 1961. Pp. ix + 142. $3.50. 


Reviewed by P. M. BENTLER 


The author, Berthold Stokvis, is a phy- 
sician, a psychiatrist and a vehitur 
alyst in the Netherlands and is pres- 
ently Chief of the Psychosomatic Cente 
at the Leiden State University. He h 4 
written widely in D à P 


utch, German 

e í and 
n on hypnosis, Suggestion, psy. 
chotherapy and Psychosomatics. The re 


viewer, Peter M. Bentler 

he has not yet accumulated 
raphy. An outsider might 
however, that he will late 
lively one, He is far enou 


reports that 
much biog- 
well judge, 
a good and 
gh along to 
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have obtained an MS from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh where he did a thesis 
on cognitive dissonance. Presently he is 
a graduate student in clinical psychol- 
ogy at Stanford University and hopes to 
receive his degree in 1964. He has al- 
ready published a number of articles 
and is now involved in an attempt to 
make an empirical assessment of a tech- 
nique he has devised for testing the 
statistical significance and stability of a 
test. profile. 


AMAT goal in writing this book was 
to present the general practitioner 
with an orientation to currently useful 
therapeutic. methods. A general intro- 
duction is provided, and discussions of 
a wide variety of approaches are placed 
in short sections, each of which is fol- 
lowed by a selected bibliography. None 
of the discussions is long enough to pro- 
vide a would-be practitioner with suf- 
ficient information on how to act during 
an interview, but just enough is men- 
tioned to give the reader a feeling that, 
well, perhaps there is something to this 
type of therapy after all. 

Individual psychotherapy is basically 
divided into “uncovering” and ‘“not-un- 
covering” types. Uncovering means 
about the same thing to Stokvis as it 
does, for example, to Colby. It describes 
methods of therapy in which the thera- 
pist’s goal is to help the patient gain 
conscious insight into his emotions, 
thoughts, and conflicts, including child- 
hood origins of illness-producing influ- 


ences, “Not-uncovering” therapy is 
Stok term for therapeutic methods 


in which symptom removal is the pri- 
mary aim, and in which the originating 
conditions leading to the patient's prob- 
lems are not of primary concern, Stokvis 
points out that he would rather speak 
of "not-uncovering? than "covering" 
therapy because of the existence of 


methods which are clearly not uncover- 


ing yet are not covering either. Stokvis 
means by "covering? much the same 


thing as Colby does, though he places 


more stress on covering the symptom 


than on defense-strengthening, The use 
of the term "not-uncovering" makes in- 
tuitive sense to this reviewer, who thinks 
of learning therapies such as reciprocal 
inhibition in which the therapeutic 


; goal 
is the unlearning of ce 


rtain responses. 
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According to this theory, nothing is cov- 
ered, and the techniques place no stress 
on uncovering conflicts or childhood ex- 
periences either (Stokvis makes only an 
incidental reference to learning theory). 
The following listing of current Euro- 
pean therapies will serve at the same 
time to point out the author’s classi- 
ficatory scheme: 

1. Individual “not-uncovering” tech- 
niques discussed by Stokvis include au- 
tosuggestion, suggestion, hypnosis, and 
practice techniques. Autosuggestion is 
illustrated by Coué’s methods. Sugges- 
tion may be indirect, as in the case of 
placebos, or direct, as practiced by Kret- 
schmer, Adler, or even Alexander and 
French in their short psychotherapy. 
Practice techniques are carried out in 
private, but under physician's supervi- 
sion. These include mainly Schultz's 
autogenic training and Jacobson's pro- 
gressive relaxation. 

2. Methods which are partially un- 
covering include hypnocatharis, hyp- 
noanalysis, non-directive counseling, and 
Kretschmer's dual use of standard depth 
techniques with progressive, “active hyp- 
nosis,” involving 
subjective changes, meditation, and di- 
rect suggestion. 


muscular relaxation, 


3. Uncovering techniques include ca- 


tharsis, | narcoanalysis, 


psychoanalysis, 
Adlerian therapy, Jungian therapy, logo- 
therapy, and Caruso's “personalistic psy- 
choanalysis." The latter is an existential 
analysis based upon the spiraling up- 
ward, progressive, unfolding model of 
individuation and personalization. 

4. Reeducative techniques — follow 
Hugenholtz and Kronfeld. These ap- 
pear to be a variety of direct techniques 
aimed at fostering self-sufficiency and 
responsibility on the part of the patient. 


5. Group psychotherapeutic techniques 
include suggestive therapy, which may 
involve merely a psychiatrist's lecture 
to a group of patients; Klapman’s gen- 
eral reeducative, ego-strengthening ther- 
apy: analytic group therapy; activity- 
oriented group therapy involving games 
or work; and self-realization therapy in- 


cluding painting, psychodrama, or socio- 
drama. 


Wan the Leiden practices are not 


discussed systematically, it appears that 


m À——á— et 


in individual therapy and in group ther- 
apy each of the above techniques is | 
used occasionally. Standard psycholog- 
ical tests are frequently administered to 
assess the intelligence and personality 
structure of the patient. 

Stokvis own general viewpoint is that 
psychotherapy is preferable to drug ther- 
apy, uncovering therapy is preferable to 
“not-uncovering” techniques if time is 
available, and group therapy is an im- 
portant adjunct to individual therapy. 
AM 
the 


therapeutic 
individual, 


methods, 
"not-uncovering" 


particularly 
tech- 
niques, are considered to work primarily 
through suggestions which are trans- 
mitted to the patient's preconscious and 
unconscious. If the suggestions are ac- 
ceptable, their content may become con- 
scious and lead to action, 

Of particular interest to those study- 
ing therapeutic outcomes are the Leiden 
data on the effects of psychotherapy. 
Stokvis feels that therapeutic successes 
unfortunately, not satisfactorily 
(“nicht erfreulich gross”). The 
Leiden practice is to evaluate outcome 


are, 


great 


on a five category scale of social adap- 
tion: very well, well, sufficient, ques- 
and ul. Results of 
covering therapy of neuroses are dis- 
tributed 11, 21, 17, 27, and 24 percent 


tionable, unsucc 


over the categories, and uncovering ther- 
apy yielded a 3, 20, 17, 37, and 23 per- 
cent distribution. Comparatively more 
successful was psychotherapy on 113 
psychosomatic patients who were first 
treated somatically. Followup data in- 
dicate that 60 percent of these patients 
ed ratings in the first two cate- 
gories. 

The book, while small, has a good 
deal of documentation, and is to be 
recommended for further references to 
Stokvis own interesting publications. 


LED 


A scientifically oriented psychology B 
bound to proceed abstractly; that is, it 
removes itself just sufficiently far from 
its object not to lose sight of it alto- 
gether. That is why the findings of lab- 
oratory psychology are, for all. practical 
purposes, often so remarkably unenlight- 
ening and devoid of interest. 


June 


Oy 


To Plow or to Plow Under 


John F. McGowan and Lyle D. Schmidt 


Counseling: Readings in Theory and Practice. New Yor 


: Holt, Rinehart 


and Winston, 1962. Pp. v + 623. $7.95. 


Herman J. Peters, Bruce Shertzer, James B. Heck, Richard R. Stevic and 


Ralph E. Van Atta 


Counseling: Selected Readings. Columbus, Ohio: 


4- 463. 


Merrill, 1962. Pp. v 


Reviewed by FREDERICK G. Brown 


John F. McGowan and Lyle D. 
Schmidt, authors of the first book, both 
took degrees at the University of Mis- 
souri, McGowan an EdD and Schmidt 
a PhD. McGowan has returned to the 
University of Missouri where he is now 
Professor of Education and Assistant 
Director of its Testing and Counseling 
Schmidt is now at Ohio State 
University as Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology in the College of Education. 
Herman J. Peters and Bruce Shertzer, 
the senior members of the team of edi- 
tors of the second volume, are both Pro- 
fessors of Education, Peters at Ohio 
State University, Shertzer at Purdue 
University. The other three collabora- 
tors, Heck, Stevic and Van Atta, were 
at the time the volume was published 
all doctoral students at Ohio State 
University and each enacted at the 
same time at least one other significant 
role, in the area of counseling. Fred- 
crick Brown, the reviewer, started his 
addiction to psychology with Archer 
at Wisconsin, then went on to ape 
sota for his PhD degree where ^ 
worked with Layton and was strong’ 
influenced by Donald Paterson. After 
@ period at the University of cM oum 
teaching counseling and guidance 
well as a variety of undergraduate 
courses, he moved to Iowa State Ue 
versity where he is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Senior Ninh 
selor in the Student Counseling voit 
His current fascination deals with the 


application of psychological tests to the 
selection and understanding of students. 


W Just is the current status of coun- 
seling psychology? Anyone who has 
attended APA or APGA meetings, read 
ion 17 


counseling journals or the Div 


reports realizes the concern over this 
issue. One neglected criterion measure, 
that certainly should lead to some index 
of status, is an evaluation of the litera- 
ture in counseling. Using two recent 
books of readings as samples of that 
literature. (admittedly a shaky proced- 
ure) would lead to widely divergent 
conclusions. Reading McGowan and 
Schmidt's book one would conclude that 
here is a fertile field—one that is full 
of ideas, is concerned with basic issues, 
is somwhat short on good research 
and theories, but alive. 
Picking up the Peters et al book, the 
reader would conclude that the field is 
fallow and lacking in vigor, and should 
either be fertilized or plowed under. 
McGowan 
lected 67 articles with the 
counseling process se and have 
organized them into a book designed 


active and 


and Schmidt have col- 
dealing 


per 


to serve as a basic text for courses in 
counseling methods or in practicum 
courses. It is not a beginning text. It 
is for the student who already has had 
some exposure to the field. Actually, 
the editors underestimate their audi- 
ence. Some of the readings could well 


be used in an introductory counseling 
course and many deserve to be reread 
by all counselors. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
book is the editors’ incorporation of 
their own philosophy and experience 
through introductory and integrating 
remarks. Thus the reader is, in essence, 
presented with a number of short 
chapters each followed by appropriate 
readings. These original contributions 
are a good deal more than 
the usual introductory generalities and 
summaries. Apparent throughout is a 
guiding philosophy: (a) that the client- 
counselor relationship is the significant 
aspect of the counseling process and 
(b) that each counselor must develop 
techniques that are consistent with his 
own personality. 

The point of truly be 
said to be that of counseling. psychol- 
ogy (87% of the authors are members 
of APA). The are 


of high quality and represent 


useful 


view can 


articles generally 
the writ- 
ings of the major contributors to the 
area. About half originally appeared in 
APA and APGA journals and. another 
third were drawn from The Journal 
of Counseling Psychology. 


Also notable is the inclusion of APA 
and APGA committee reports on defi- 
nitions, ethics, and training standards 
Adding to the usefulness of the book 
are the bibliographies and lists 
selected readings at the 


of 
end of the 
In spite of the dust jacket 
claims, however, not all of the 
were written within the ] 


chapters. 


articles 
ast five years, 


I. the second volume treated. here, 
Peters and his co-editors 

compilation of 41 
counseling 


present a 
articles on school 
designed — to encourage 
counselor trainers, 
psychologists and laymen 
conceptualizing, expe 
Se 


counselors, school 


“to do more 
rimenting, and re- 


rching in the area of school counsel- 


ing.” The — articles included are 
purported to discuss new ideas and 
methods and to foster. "creative under- 
standing.” 

Although promised much we are 
offered. little, Only in the sections en 
general principles and processes of 
counseling will the reader be sti 2 È 
The sections AR 


on ethics and on Speciti 
‘ 
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problems of high school counselors may 
offer a few nuggets but basic psycho- 
logical principles, though promised, are 
not covered. The empirical studies are 
primarily surveys. Most crucial, certain 
basic areas of the school counselor's 


function—testing, test interpretation, 
occupational and educational infor- 
mation, and local research—are not 
covered. 


The range of adequacy and sophis- 
tication of articles is phenomenal. We 
are offered everything from articles 
written for the layman—certainly not 
the caliber of readings that should be 
used to train specialists—to articles on 
psychotherapy written by psychiatrists— 
again questionable for the school 
counselor. One gets the feeling that a 
school counsclor trained with this book 
would resemble the G-man (Guidance 


man) in John Herseys The Child 
Buyer. 


Disappointing is the lack of any con- 
sistent viewpoint and the absence of any 
attempt to integrate the material. 
The editors restrict their own writing 
to short summaries of the articles. What 
results is a collection of miscellaneous 
articles, all at least vaguely related to 
school counseling, bound within a hard 
cover. If these are the best and most 
creative articles in the field, then school 
counseling is, indeed, in sad shape. 


In evaluating a book of readings four 
characteristics are important, (1) What 
is the purpose and scope of the book? 
(2) Given this purpose, is the sampling 
of available articles representative, 
consistent, and adequate? (3) What is 
the quality of the articles selected? (4) 
Does the editor contribute something of 
himself through integration and inter- 


pretation or is he merely a compiler 
and summarizer? 


Peters set a notable goal but did 
not implement it through adequate 
sampling or quality, Furthermore, he 
did not put himself into the book. 
McGowan and Schmidt, on the other 
hand, set a more limited goal and 
through judicious Sampling, quality 
control, and comment have produced 
an excellent book. It should occupy 
a place equivalent to that held for the 
Past ten years by Brayfield’s Readings 
in Modern Methods of Counseling. 
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Industrial Psychology as Science 


Edwin A Fleishman 


Studies in Personnel and Industrial Psychology. Homewood, Ill: The 
Dorsey Press, 1961. Pp. xi + 633. $7.00. 


Reviewed by RicHarp H. HENNEMAN 


Edwin Fleishman, editor of the present 
volume, received his doctorate from 
Ohio State University and now, both 
after and in addition to various research 
relationships with various psychological 
operations in the military establishment, 
is at Yale University, where he is asso- 
ciated with the Departments of Psychol- 
ogy and of Industrial Administration. 
The reviewer, Richard Henneman, is in 
a compatible pattern of roles—teacher, 
researcher, scholar and gentleman—in 
the Psychology Department at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He did his doctoral 
work with Woodworth at Columbia and 
ever since, most often with one kind of 
facilitation or another by the Air Force, 
has worked on one facet or another of 
the general problem of information 
processing. 


P ROFESSOR FLEISHMAN has provided 
teachers of industrial psychology 
with an admirable book of readings. 
More important, he has provided stu- 
dents with a first-hand introduction to 
the analysis and investigation of the 
principal personnel problems confront- 
ing business management today. Most 
of the articles were published within 
the last ten years. The selections af- 
ford excellent illustrations of problems, 
concepts and research methods in areas 
ranging from personnel selection to 
equipment design and accident preven- 
tion. The conclusions offered the reader 
are derived from sound methods of in- 
vestigation by competent investigators. 
Fleishman's book is not always easy 
reading. Slogans, pep talks on manage- 
ment techniques and cookbook rules for 


"handling people? are conspicuous by 


their absence. The selections emphasize 


the industrial psychologist's role as re- 
searcher, rather than as administrator 
or consultant. A book like Professor 
Fleishman's should go far in helping to 
combat prevalent views as to the shal- 
lowness and superficiality of this area of 
concern. The serious instructor and the 
serious student alike will welcome the 
addition of this book of unusual sub- 
stance to the literature of this area. 


The table of contents (which is so 
often a source of disappointment in in- 
dustrial psychology textbooks) evoked 
an immediate and favorable response 
from this reviewer. Fleishman has met 
with conspicuous success in attaining 
his stated objective of providing balanced 
coverage of the field of personnel and 
industrial psychology. llis book is free 
from four common defects, one or more 
of which tend to characterize textbooks 
in this area of psychology. The articles 
are not limited to the "traditional" 
topics of selection, training, work effi- 
ciency and accidents, though a section 
is devoted to each of these. Nor is the 
social psychological side overempha- 
sized. Morale, communication and lead- 
ership take up but three sections of the 
book, comprising only 230 pages of the 
total of 633 pages. The editor did not 
yield to the temptation to digress into 
topics of greater concern to personnel 
management than to psychology. The 
woman employee, labor-management re- 
lations, and the “industrial environ- 
ment," for example, are not treated in 
the 66 articles. Finally, Professor Fleish- 
man did not attempt to include a sec- 
tion on consumer psychology," perhaps 
believing that the various problems of 
employee-management relations consti- 
tute quite a sufficient subject matter for 


a one-semester course, without tacking 
on the hassle between distributors and 
consumers. 

The nine sections of the book include 
two topics which have received inade- 
quate treatment in most textbooks. 
These are performance appraisal and 
engineering psychology. —Fleishman's 
book is one of the few to do justice to 
the importance of securing performance 
criteria. Two of the six selections in 
this section contain excellent analyses 
of the criterion problem. In his selec- 
tions on engineering psychology, the 
editor again reveals his sophistication 
in industrial psychology by avoiding the 
overworked and misleading term, “hu- 
man engineering," and separating this 
section. from those dealing with work 
efficiency and accidents. While research 
on equipment design has obvious rela- 
tions to these more traditional topics, it 
is certainly not to be identified with the 
broad area of industrial efficiency. 

With respect to the selection of spe- 
cific articles, no two psychologists would 
agree precisely on the articles to in- 
clude in any book of readings. How- 
ever, the majority of readers will agree 
that Fleishman has chosen the right re- 
search topics to be reported and the 
right articles to report them. 


IN. one has ever written (or edited) 
the perfect book. In the experience of 
the reviewer, who has used Fleishman's 
Studies for two years, the most serious 
questions relate to “readability” and stu- 
dent acceptance. These shortcomings are 
perhaps inevitable in a book of read- 


ings in which the articles have been se- 
and sound- 


lected for their significance 
ness rather than on the bases of their 
? But there is 
unifying 
n of 


3 E 
respective “Flesch counts. 
the consequent absence of a 


style of writing and organization 
multiple 


content which springs from 
style of 


authorship, and the technical 
journal publications does not make for 
easy reading, Unfortunately, the editor 
has left too much of the burden of or- 
ganizing and clarifying to the institor 
in the course, If Professor Fleishman has 
erred in the preparation of the book, B 
has been in limiting too narrowly his 
own introductions to the successive Sec- 


tions. He writes clearly and emphati- 
cally. Had he chosen to lengthen his 
introductions, he would probably have 
greatly clarified the reading for the stu- 
dent and simplified the task of the lec- 
turer. One might profoundly wish that 
there had been more Fleishman and 
fewer articles in the book! This is the 
greatest deficiency of the book, intended 
according to the Preface, as a primary 
text as well as a. book of readings. In 
the experience of the reviewer, this book 


will be more successful as a supplement 
to a more basic text. 

Generally speaking, Professor Fleish- 
man has been notably successful in 
achieving his stated aims of emphasiz- 
ing the scientific aspects of industrial 
psychology and of presenting a balanced 
coverage of the field. The editor has 
made a very valuable contribution to 
those who prefer to present industrial 
psychology to the student as an applied 
science rather than as an applied art! 


Mental Health and the Cosmos 


Kenneth Soddy (Ed.) 


1. Identity. 


Books, 1962. Pp. vi + 271. $6.75. 


2. Mental Health and Value Systems. Chicago: Quadrangle 


Reviewed by KJELL von Krocu 


The editor here, Kenneth Soddy, is a 
British physician connected with the 
Department of Psychological Medicine 
at the University College Hospital in 
London and is also the Scientific Di- 
rector of the World Federation of Men- 
tal Health. The reviewer, Kjell von 
Krogh, is a Visiting Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. A Norwegian, he was 
educated at the University of Oslo and 
took leave from a teaching position at 
that institution to visit at Boulder, He 
has served as a clinical psychologist in 
a Norwegian mental institution, as a 
member of the Board of the Norwegian 
Psychological Association and Chairman 
of that Association’s Division of Clini- 
cal Psychology, as a member of the 
Consultative Board for Appointments of 
Positions in Clinical Psychology of the 
Norwegian Ministry of Health and as a 
member of the International Council of 
Group Psychotherapy. 


HE present book is the outcome of 
T; series of meetings sponsored by the 
Scientific Committee of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health, of which 
Kenneth Soddy. the editor of this book, 
is the Scientific Director. The objec- 


tives of the discussions were to attempt 
to clarify, and, if possible, to seek con- 


sensus on frequently used mental health 
concepts, to review important new con- 
cepts, and finally to outline some leads 
into mental health research. 

There are two major sections to the 
book. Part one, “Identity,” was the out- 
come of the work of the Scientific Com- 
mittee, composed then of H. C. Rimke 
(Nederland), Otto Klineberg (U.S.A.), 
Daniel Lagache (France), David M. 
Levy (U .), William Line (Can- 
ada), Margaret Mead (U.S.A.), E. F. 
O'Doherty (Ireland), Paul Sivadon 
(France) and Kenneth Soddy ( Eng- 
land. Part two, “Mental Health and 
Value Systems," resulted from the de- 
liberations of two small conferences, and 
from the Committee's own work during 
the years 1957, 1958 and 1959. E 

The editor must have faced two S 
phean tasks. He 
telligible 


had to conduct an in- 
chorus 


from such different 
Sources as anthropologists, physicians 
philosophers, psychiatrists, psychologists 


and theologists, and also to integrate the 
differing idioms of this 
sional team. The reader, 
quence, is now and again faced with 
the task of finding his y 
of concepts and 
ing. This 


considers 


multi-profes- 


as à conse- 


‘ vay in a jungle 
i different styles of think- 
is understandable when 
that the discussion, 


out of the concepts of “Ide 
“Value 


one 
growing 
on 

nüty" and 


Systems.” leaves the 


reader 
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x 


somewhat breathless after having visited 
sixteen major conceptual areas, includ- 
ing some hundred sub-concepts. 

"The first part, "Identity," and the 
last chapter dealing with mental health 
research, are by far the best organized 
and most coherent parts of the discus- 
sion. The paragraphs on “Identity De- 
velopment” and “Empathy” are partic- 
ularly astute, as is the recognition of a 
developing “somatic sensitivity” as “one 
of the roots of empathy” (p. 7). The 
novel concept of “Roots” appears to 
be a fruitful term for “the study of the 

į conditions necessary for an individual to 
grow up, or settle down, in his iden- 
uty” (p. 18). In a world with rapidly 
increasing social and individual mobility 
there is naturally a growing concern 
as to why "some families will create 
à constant home environment wherever 
they are living," while in others, "the 

may be quite disturbed 


sense of home 
by constant moving.” The position of 
family life, as the producer of identity 
and value, is examined against the 
vicissitudes of a world moving towards 
vital cultural changes. A distinction is 
made between the “extended-family,” 
with its emphasis on formal or 
tion, and the “nuclear family” with its 
more tightly knit parent-child relation- 
ships. Adaptability is examined in this 
connection, with the suggestion that 


children growing up in the “extended- 
family” 


will tend towards maintenance 
of the traditional setting, 
quently 


and conse- 
will be vulnerable to stress 
when exposed to change. The "nuclear- 
family" child, however, "will tend to 
find satisfaction in the actual process of 
changing and, particularly, in the evolu- 
tion of interpersonal relationships." 

The Committee sees family type as 
related to the crucial notion of "Iden. 
tity Strength” which they describe as 
a dynamic tendency which serves inte- 
gration. This "general-manager" of the 
mind, with its unmist 
the. Freudian ego. 
to be; 


akable features of 
: is profitably brought 
ar on such phenomena as 
rary Breaks in Identity,” “Promotion of 
Identity, Multiple Identities,” “Basic 
Plot” and “Style,” “Change of Iden- 


lity.” and finally, “Identity Break- 
down." 


“Tempo- 


The second part of the book, de. 


: aling 
with mental health and value systems, 
is said to have grown out of an in- 
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creasing realization that mental health 
is becoming a value in itself similar to 
the modern concept of bodily health. 
Embracing 190 of the 240 pages of dis 
cussion, this part of the book clearly re- 
veals some of the dangers faced by this 


type of cooperative enterprise. One con- 

stant risk, of course, is patchiness in 
content and style. With so many con- 
tributors, it would be close to a miracle 
had the present work not at least skirted 
the edges of this fate. The many and 
partly conflicting viewpoints expressed 
also awaken the reader's curiosity as to 
the unrevealed identity of the various 
contributors. 

Objections of this nature, however, 
are easily outnumbered by the merits 
of this part of the book. In many re- 
spects the discussion represents a unique 
contribution to problems of 
health and “the ways in which the con- 
cepts of mental health that are accept- 
able to people brought up within the 
various 
systems 

From 


mental 


great religious and ideological 
agree or differ" (p. 61). 
of 


sented in part two, we can extract only 


the wealth material pre- 
a restricted sample for consideration. 
One main theme evolves from the defi- 
nition of mental health as a “great deal 
more than the mere absence of mental 
illness” (p. 73). This 
a multitude of concerning 
what more? Is mental health synony- 
mous with happiness? Is it the same 
as moral contentment? Is mental health 
compatible with and wrong 
doing? What is the relation between 
mental health and social adaptation? 
Can a man be very wicked but still 
mentally healthy? A review of religious 
writings quoting Buddhist. Hindu, Is- 
lamic, Confucian, Jewish and Christian 
Sources, demonstrates a cons 


immediately raises 
questions 


error 


stent ten- 
dency to equate “goodness” with purity 
of the mind as well as “absence of de- 
lusion.” When considering the virtues 
leading to “goodness,” however, the dis- 
Cussants suggest the likelihood that per- 
ect “goodne can be achieved 
the cost of such strain that (he) might 
with justification be regarded as men- 
tally unhealthy” (p. 82), 

Other topics profitably discussed in- 
clude the relation between belief in God 
and mental health, criteria 
health assessment, and, 
risk of promulgating in 


“at 


for mental 
relatedly, the 
other societies 


the mental health and psychiatrie con- 
cepts developed in Western Europe. 
The 


time 


discussants have had a hard 
facing problem of 
veloping universally valid criteria for 
mental health. In the last section of the 
book several aspects of such criteris 


in the de- 


are 


considered and recommended for fur- 
ther study, 

Of special interest. is the proposed 
term of “positivism,” which in principle 
says that ideally we should be brought 
up positively to be what we are, and 
not something we are not, 


eg. 


a boy 
should be taught to be a boy, and not 
something which is not a girl. The as- 
sumption of an inverse relationship be- 
tween cultural levels of aspiration and 
acceptance and non-interference with 
deviant behavior, is also a provocative 
idea deserving 


tematic inquiry, How- 
ever, we miss here an attempt to inte- 
grate and summarize the multitude of 
interesting viewpoints. Also, it seems 
that the discuss 


ants express an unduly 
pessimistic view concerning personality 


assessment as compared to what is as- 
sumed to be the more advanced state of 
biological measurement. At this point, 
a comparative discussion of the nature 
of mental health concepts would have 


been of considerable interest. The dis- 


cussion could also have profited from 
ent de- 


the inclusion of some of the re 
velopments and refinements in the field 
of personality measurement, eg, the 


the de- 


concept of "construct validity, 
veloping actuarial approach to person- 
ality diagnostics, and the growing reali- 
of 


psychometric and impressionistic pro- 


zation the reciprocity between 
cedures. 

In conclusion, objections of the kind 
raised above could as well be regarded 
as a tribute to the contributors for hav- 
ing brought the discussion to a head so 
that technical considerations of a more 
nature have to take over. The 
work also profits from the awareness on 


specific 


part of the discussants that present day 
mental health work 
world-wide address, 


should have a 
In an when 
radical cultural changes take place with- 
time-span briefer than that of a 
single human life, this contribution to 
the professional persuasion towards san- 
ity should be welcomed 


era 
in a 
as one more 


aid to man's coping with the precarious 
impact from a hazy future, 


Much Thinking, 
Little Doing on Methods 


W. M. O'Neil 


An Introduction to Method in Psychology. 2nd Revised Edition. Australia: 


Melbourne University Pre 
1962. Pp. x + 178. $4.50. 


: New York: Cambridge University Press, 


Reviewed by ALVIN G. GOLDSTEIN 


W. M. O'Neil, author of the present 
book, did all of his undergraduate and 
graduate work at the University of Syd- 
ii and, since 1945, has held the Mc- 
Caughey Chair of Psychology in his 
alma mater. He has paid a number of 
visits to this country, the most recent 
in 1960 as Visiting Tallman Professor 
of the Philosophy of Science at Bowdoin 
College. The reviewer, Alvin G. Gold- 
stein, did his graduate work at Clark 
University with Heinz Werner and Sey- 
mour Wapner and then moved for two 
years to the Army Medical Research 
Laboratory at Ft. Knox, Kentucky. 
Since 1956 he has been on the psychol- 
ogy staff at the University of Missouri 
holding assorted appointments in Te- 
search and teaching until recently when 
he became a regular Associate Profes- 
sor. His main research interests concerns 
the development of perception in chil- 
dren but he teaches with enthusiasm an 
in experimental 


undergraduate course 


methods. 


— ; to 
DU ogpER for a book ii > 
i i a reader, 1 

present its material to a rea ide 

a specific 


should have been written with 
goal 


goal in mind. In the best texts this 
Will become evident to the reader MEE 
Short while, but it is most helpful if it 
is stated in the Preface. The author of 
this book, in both the Preface and ns 
body, is somewhat vague about his m 
pose. Such vagueness is one of SEES 
problems a PRERA faces with this pd 
book. Is it a textbook on method in psy- 


in a 


l di 
some of the ps | methods? If 
it clearly belonged in either categor 
the job of reviewing it would be rela- 
tively unambiguous. But what does one 
do if this distinction is not clear? The 
reviewer decided to call it a 


chology or is it a genera ussion of 


hologic 


present 
textbook, Since it was written for Aus- 
tralian students, this poses another prob- 
lem. Should it be evaluated with regard 
to the American undergraduates who 
may use it? It seems obvious that there 
was only one answer to this question— 
an affirmative one—but then there is 
the danger that it will be an unfair eval- 
uation. 

A textbook—especially an introduc- 
tory text on method—is often a sophis- 
ticated version of a how-to-do-it book. 
O'Neil's book differs from several re- 
cently published introductory texts on 
methods in that it is not a “how-to...” 
book. Compared to American texts, it 
is better written, more concerned with 
theoretical issues, deals more with gen- 
eral scientific method rather than specif- 
ically psychological methods, treats at 
greater length such matters as formal 
logic and general systems. In this re- 
viewers opinion, a student who com- 
pletes the book would still need a course 
of instruction in the details of experi- 
mentation. 

It is not a “how-to . . ." book mainly 
because there is no description of, for 
cal methods, 


example, the psychoph 
no instruction on how to handle the sub- 
ject in psychological experiments, ete. 
In some chapters where O'Neil covers 


areas common to other texts, such as 
hypothesis, regularities, and case study 
and survey methods, he is original and 
clear; in other sections he is not only 
unclear but be both 
ry and almost insurmountable 
for most 
graduates. 

For example, only the most dedicated 
beginner in psychology—and O'Neil is 
writing for this student—could make his 
way through the firs 


erects what may 


(American) under- 


chapter in which 
a detailed mathematical description of 
Spearman's g- and s- factor theory of 
intelligence is given as an example of 
scientific investigation in psychology. 
For this same purpose Holway and Bor- 
ing’s classic (but erroneous) research 
on the moon illusion is also (uncriti- 
cally) presented, but here, because of 
the relative simplicity of the moon illu- 
sion research, the author's goal is much 
more nearly attained. The Spearman 
example is rather difficult to compre- 
hend, especially without some knowl- 
edge of statistics 


(and this knowledge 
on the part of the student apparently 
is not assumed, because on p. 71 the 
formula for the arithmetic mean is 
given). Whereas both the Spearman and 
Holway-Boring examples play an im- 
portant didactic role—they are used as 


models—in clarifying new concepts in 
subsequent. chapte 


there is a good 
chance that the student will be in trou- 
ble before he gets many pages into the 
volume. With a less cluttered illustra- 
tive example of scientific inve 


igation 
there would be a greater probability 
that the reader would have a solid uns 
derstanding of the elements in the 


exam- 
ple and therefore 


be in a much better 


position to grasp more complex con- 


cepts. 
ui attempts to. introduce the 
student to formal logic. 


Thus all of 
- "Propositions and 
and sections of other 
ters are devoted to forms 


chapter 8 
Inference,” 


15 pages 


chap- 
of proposi- 


tions, relations between Propositions 
distributed and undistributed terms eu 
The student. is told E 


that in order to 
make inferences, 


Implication must be 


draw conclusions or 
the relation of 


kt un- 

derstood and to do this a > brief 

des i do this 2 - brief ex. 

cursion into logic" jx needed, Thi 

"0 ap gd 4 Be 

viewer does not want to argue wij | 
arg vith 
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O'Neil about the advisability or the 
need for using formal logic in an intro- 
ductory course, but he does wonder about 
the value of an abbreviated version of 
logic. If making inferences from data 
demands a formal knowledge of logic, 
then logic should get more attention 
than this book gives to it. However, a 
better solution for a textbook may be 
to allow the philosopher of science to 
do this teaching while the psychologist 
teaches methods of obtaining data in 
the infinite variety of experimental, field 
and clinical situations. 

There are sections of this little book 
which could be used profitably as extra 
reading, but it is unlikely that it will 
be useful by itself as a text for an Amer- 
ican methods course in psychology. Un- 
deniably, straight thinking about data 
is a very important aspect of scientific 
research. but correct doing is equally 
necessary. These aspects are not quite 
balanced in this text, 

Although this is a second edition, the 
only major revision was rearrangement 
of the chapters, a change that had rela- 


tively little effect on the continuity of 
the book. 


Intellectual "work? is misnamed; it is 
a pleasure, a dissipation, and is its own 
highest reward. The boorest paid archi- 
lect, engineer, general author, sculptor, 
painter, lecturer, advocate, legislator, ac- 
tor, preacher, singer is constructively in 
heaven when he is at work; and as for 
the musician with fiddle-bow in his hand 
who sits in the midst of a great orchestra 
with the ebbing and flowing tides of di- 
vine sound washing over him—why, 
tainly, he is at work 
it that, but lord, it’s a sarcasm just the 
same. The law of work does seem utterly 
unfair—but there it is, and nothing can 
change it: the higher the pay in enjoy- 
ment the worker gets out of it, the 
higher shall be his bay in cash, also. And 
it’s also the very law of those transparent 


cer- 
, if you wish to cali 


swindles, transmissible nobility and king- 
ship. 

—Manx Twain 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


What ETV's Been Doing (Here) Til Lately 


Henry R. Cassirer 


Television Teaching Today. Paris: UNESCO, 1960. Pp. 267. $3.00 


Reviewed by Natuan Macconv 


Cassirer, the author, is a senior mem- 
ber of the Secretariat of UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris, where he is head 
of broadcasting in the Division of Mass 
Communication. Between duties in 
helping to plan and coordinate confer- 
ences of expert advisors, such as the 
recent one on the use of educational 
media for reduction of illiteracy (Paris, 
March 1962), and implementing result- 
ing recommendations, he finds time for 
study and analysis of educational media, 
such as the one reported in this book. 
The reviewer, Nathan Maccoby, is 
Professor of Communication at Stan- 
ford University, where he has been 
located since he left the psychology 
department chairmanship at Boston 
University in 1959. A Michigan (1950) 
PhD, he is one of the numerous psy- 
chologists who have achieved distinc- 
tion from the springboard of a Reed 
College BA and/or a University of 
Washington MA (he took both). Later 
he was one of the G. I. elite (along 
with Irving Janis, Francis Keppel), and 
others who helped produce The Amer- 
ican Soldier and related World War II 
studies. Maccoby has published in fields 
ranging from attitude-change theory to 
employee productivity and morale, and 
from opinion-survey techniques to theo- 
retical-experimental studies of instruc- 
tional demonstration films. (Several of 
the latter, co-authored with Fred D. 


Sheffield, appear in the recent NRC- 
sponsored volume, Student Response in 
Programmed Instruction.) 


ENRY Cassirer, on the basis of a six 
H month visit to the United States 
and visits to and reports from six other 
countries, has compiled a most useful 
and instructive manual reporting the 
state of the art in television teaching. 
Unfortunately, the third word of the 
title is no longer applicable. The book 
was published in 1960 on the basis of 
work completed in 1959, and the field 
of educational and instructional tele- 
vision has been growing at a fairly rapid 
pace since that time. Potential readers 
also are hereby warned that this volume 
is not a research report, except perhaps 
in an historical sense, and contains little 
theory or theorizing. What it docs do is 
to report in a clear, accurate and con- 
cise manner most of the major ventures 
in instructional (usually closed-circuit 
transmission in the school or classroom ) 
and educational (over regular TV sta- 
tions) television, usually on non-profit 
community or university owned and 
operated stations. However, some im- 
portant educational programs such as 
Continental Classroom and Sunrise Se- 
mester have been carried by commercial 


stations, usually at ungodly hours but, 
nevertheless, carried, 


Since the United States has been, by 
a considerable margin, the most exten- 
sive user of such broadcasting, it is 
appropriate that more than three quar- 
ters of the book is devoted to the U.S. 
Canada, France, Italy, Japan, the 
USSR and the United Kingdom com- 
prise the six other countries studied. 
In addition, there is some discussion on 
the potential future uses of television 
for teaching purposes and of some of 
the major problems encountered to 
date. 

In his report on the United States. 
Cassirer organizes his presentation. by 
first reporting on the use of television 
in the schools. Some of the early pro- 
graming ventures such as Hagerstown, 
Philadelphia and Demarva (Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia) are discussed 
in some detail. Since these ventures 
there have, of course, been a great 
many others. In many communities such 
as Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Denver 
and Boston, the educational television 
channels broadcast regular in-school 
classroom programs in which a great 
many schools participate and which 
constitute a part of their regular cur- 
riculum. 

In summing up his account of ele- 
mentary schools, Cassirer expresses the 
opinion that television has more poten- 
tial use in elementary education than 
in secondary. He offers several reasons 
this view—e.g., that teachers. of 
elementary grades are less often subject 
matter specialists and therefore. benefit 
more from subject matter expertly pre- 
sented on TV than is the case for the 
high school teacher. Related to this is 
the scheduling problem. The elemen- 
tary teacher usually has. her class all 
day and can be flexible in programing 
content; high school students. typically 
have different teachers for different sub- 
duling is perforce more 


for 


jects, and. sche 
rigid. 


i i is re- 
Tus author mentions, but in this 


i ive suf- 
viewer's experience does not give 
to, the problem of 
i i ion 
teacher resistance to the introduct 


of TV into the classroom. Televised 
national or 


ficient attention 


instruction planned by 


world experts can all too readily be 


used as criteria against which the live 


H. CASSIRER (RIGHT) WITH L. R. 
Fernic, UNESCO SECRETARIAT. 


teacher must compete. In the present 
state of this art (even since 1959) as 
Cassirer rightly points out, TV is used 
less often to replace teachers than to 
assist them. He sums up this part of his 
discussion by saying “Television is not 
merely a substitute for traditional ways 
of teaching. It is a medium with its own 
psychological and emotional appeal 
able to transcend barriers of time and 
place of di 

Now comes higher education’s turn. 
Outside of medical and dental schools, 
Cassirer says that the United States is 
the only country using television for in- 
structional programs in colleges and 
universities. He points out that instruc- 
tional television can be employed either 


iplines and personalities 


to substitute for teachers when they are 
in short supply or to enrich instruction, 
to present content that cannot be pre- 
sented in the ordinary classroom. For 
example, Cassirer reports and illustrates 
with photographs what dental students 
can see in a live demonstration aided, 
versus unaided, by closed circuit tele- 


vision. 
With respect to American colleges 
and univer Cassirer cites data 


showing projected increases in enroll- 
ment and decreases in the qualifications 
of instructors. Television, he and many 
others feel, can help. Certainly pro- 
grams in televised instruction such as 
those carried out at Pennsylvania State 
University and at many other Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning sup- 
port the view that televised instruction 


can be used instead of live instruction 
for considerable segments of the cur- 


riculum. Even such technical problems 
as the lack of possibilities for interac- 
tion between student and instructor 
have been partially overcome, and there 
have been demonstrations in which the 
instructor provided with better 
"knowledge of results of his own in- 
struction during the time of lecturing 
than is normally possible in the ordi- 
nary lecture hall. 

Closed-circuit TV has also been used 
to make it possible for students of one 
university to tune in on lectures and 
discussions going on in another one, as 
well as for the training of professional 
practitioners such as medical doctors. 
This reviewer feels that Cassirer is per- 
haps a bit overoptimistic about the 
costs of such ventures, but nevertheless 
sound in his appraisal of TV's poten- 
tial usefulness here. 


was 


Is the discussion of television teach- 
ing in the United States is reason- 
ably comprehensive—except for the 
serious omission of relevant educational 
and psychological research—the sum- 
mary reports of the other six countries 
are tantalizingly sparse. This is espe- 
cially the case for the account of the use 
of television in the USSR. The author 
has unfortunately, in this instance, evi- 
dently had to base his account on a re- 
port submitted by the USSR to 
UNESCO in answer to a questionnaire. 
The result is a total of four pages, and 


even these contain very little infor- 
mation. 
There is one concern that this re- 


viewer feels about the future of in- 
structional television that Cassirer does 
not adequately point out. Undoubtedly 
this concern is at most a speculative 
one, but it is thi 


if we succeed in 
extending really widely the use of in- 
struction through audio-visual mechan- 
isms of which TV is an example, may 


not the day come when attitudes and 


points of view as well as neutral infor- 
mation and skills are. centrally deter- 
mined and uniformly taught? t 
even for advanced countries like th 
United. States, such a threat, could 


develop, even though it does not vet 
constitute a clear 


certainly 


e 


and present danger, 


, ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
| reviewed. Here is the blace for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
| than half the Space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- | 
ters will be returned for double- 
spacing. | 


PRESCRIPTION, STUFFINESS 
FUSSINESS AND FACT 


In "CP Speaks" in the March 1963 
issue of CP, you say that “writers and 
editors should concern themselves with 
questions of proper English usage" and 
otherwise indicate, through references to 
such things as "schoolmarm rules" and 
"linguistic Proprieties,” a belief that 
there exists an explicit code which the 
writer should follow. 

I share your concern with the prob- 
lem of communicating, and I agree that 
Living Standard English (LSE) can be 
communicated better in some syntax-dis- 
course forms than in others. 

What I object to specifically in your 
editorial is the rules—all of the rules, 
such as they are—which you cite as the 
kind which will help. These rules come 
from the prescriptive grammars of the 
past, which provide poor theoretical fits 
at best for LSE. 

I daresay you have not established 
empirically or seen someone else's evi- 
dence that a CP reader will get the mes- 
sage more clearly or will prefer, in his 
capacity as a professional recipient, mes- 
Sages which are packaged according to 
your rules to those packaged in forms 
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which violate your rules. What evidence 
exists that: 


(1) Contemporary readers use data 
in the plural more often than in the 
singular? 


(2) Split infinitives, with some excep- 
tions, will not communicate at least as 
effectively as unsplit ones? 


(3) An alternative construction, such 
as the genitive “test of achievement in the 
Psychology of learning in humans" will 
communicate better than an adjectival 
noun construction, such as “human- 
learning psychology achievement-test" ? 
In this connection, 19 years have passed 
since Bentley’s well-known “A noun mod- 
ifies a noun modifies a noun modifies a 
noun." In that editorial note, war was de- 
clared upon adjectival noun constructions. 
While the respected journal in which it 
appeared has ever since rather rigidly re- 
quired that long strings of noun adjuncts 
be avoided if humanly possible and caused 
the writer to hyphenate furiously those 
instances which are inevitable, I never 
have seen an empirical test which justi- 
fies all of this concern. It is not self-evi- 
dent to me that even Bentley's prize 
example “Education Psychology habit 
practice instinct and fatigue studies” will 
not get the job done as efficiently as 
Some alternative construction, 


(4) The reader expects adjectives to 
modify nouns? As Francis notes 
The Structure o 
about anything 
Standard English 


in his 
f American English, just 
can modify a noun in 

(5) Two usages of a word-form and 
one of a synonym in a sentence which 
employs a concept three times communi- 
cates better than three usages of the 
same word-form? You didn’t, in fairness, 
contend this, but rather that the “reader 
will wonder, perhaps with empathetic 
embarassment. about the size of your 
vocabulary.” Perhaps we deliberately en- 
courage a good deal of confusion in the 
name of style when we insist on using sev- 
eral names for every concept in a paper. 
One may wonder whether we are not 
downgrading meaning in the service of 


style. I surely would hate to wade through 
an introductory physics book wherein 
the editor had persuaded the writer not 
to say force, mass, acceleration, time, 
energy, weight, distance, volume, resist- 
ance, light and impedance over and over 
again. Perhaps it is difficult to employ 
the same concept three times in one sen- 
tence. Where the subject matter dictates 
such a course, however, I wonder whether 
an empirical test might not show word- 
form repetition to be the more efficient 
alternative, however much the exercise 
of this option might degrade the writing 
as prize literature, 

I really am in sympathy with the cdi- 
tors problem as you convey it. I myself 
often write so poorly that almost any 
change would be an improvement, What 
I object to in your editorial, coming as 
it does from one trained in the sciences 
rather than the humanities, is an ap- 
parent nonallegiance to the notion that 
style guides, to be useful, must be ex- 
plicit and have an empirical basis. As an 
example of the wrong kind, there is little 
basis, if modern grammarians are to be 
believed, for saying without qualification 
that thou shalt not dangle participles. 
Whether one shall or shan't depends on 
whether semantic ambiguity arises, a 
matter which cannot be fully settled ex- 
cept by empirical study stemming from 
an adequate taxonomy of participial con- 
structions. 

I think both writers and editors need 
to have explicit rules to guide them, but 
they should be rules from a grammar 
which better fits LSE than the tradi- 
tional prescriptive grammars, as verified 
by tests which establish that readers get 
the meat better when one syntax-dis- 
course form of packaging is used than 
another. 

I for one would be surprised if the 
conventions which you advocate often 
matter very much one way or the other. 
But I would be happy to join you in 
withholding judgment until you or I or 


Someone else actually the well 
to find out. 


goes to 


Josery F. FoLLETTIE 
El Paso, Texas 


MARKS MISSES M ARK? 


I feel called upon to comment on Marks’ 
review of Management and the Com- 
puter of the Future, by Martin Green- 
berger (Editor) Contem porary Psychol- 
087, April 1963, 8, 144. Asja person who 
reviewed this book for the journal of 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 


om-—' ets 


ment, I feel that Marks’ review was most 
inadequate. The review gave no indica- 
tion of the type of book this was— 
namely a series of eight lectures given 
in honor of the M.I.T. centennial year. 
No statement was made as to the caliber 
of the authors and discussants who are, 
in fact, well known leaders in their fields. 
Even the content of the book was slurred 
over, and the reader of the review has 
no adequate information on the range of 
material covered. 

In my opinion, this is a worthwhile 
book and one which has implications to 
psychology and especially to those psy- 
chologists using computers in their re- 
search. It deserves a more substantive 
review. 


HaRorp BORKO 
System Development Corporation 


AUTHOR'S IMPLICATION OR 


REVIEWER'S E 


Mitchell Glickstein's review (CP, Feb. 
1963, 8, 46 ff.) of Roots of Behavior 
states “The data in the first section 
are from studies of presumed genetic 
influences on behavior . . . Although 
he (Hirsch) is careful to distinguish in- 
dividual differences from genetic vari- 
ability. much of his argument implies 
that they are identical. Such an im- 
plication seems both hazardous and 

(italics and reference for 


unjustified” 
pronoun added). 
That implication would certainly be most 
unjustified were it in my text. It would 
indicate that in practice I fail to ap- 
preciate one of the elementary concepts 
of genctics, the distinction between the 
phenotype and the genotype. For Glick- 
stein to infer the presence of that impli- 
cation is worse than hazardous: it repre- 
sents cither careless reading or captious 
criticism in view of such explicit state- 
ments in my text as 
“Whether or not 
ferences are involved in any particular 
behavior remains an empirical question 
to be investigated separately for every 
behavior” (1962, p. 5). 
“The argument in this chapter is not 
intended to imply that the variability 
observed in behavioral experiments is 
to be attributed solely to the underly- 
ing genotypic differences among all 
individuals. The problem of account- 
ing for the observed variations is one 
that will require painstaking analysis, 
a kind of analysis from which the 


genotypic dif- 


counterfactual assumptions just re- 

viewed have been diverting attention" 

(1962, pp. 11-12). 

I definitely tried to save the reader, who 
(1) was careless, (2) had an anti-hered- 
ity bias, or (3) had a pro-heredity bias, 
from misconstruing the argument. 

Some eminently competent scientists 
reference that chapter and neither infer 
the same implication nor consider the 
"genetic. influences on behavior" to be 
merely "presumed" (e.g, McClearn, 
1962; Médioni, 1963). Two others (Dob- 
zhansky & Spassky, 1962), in fact, have 
recently reported corroboration and ex- 
tension in another species of the work 
on geotaxis whose "value to behavioral 
science” Glickstein “might question." I 
cannot help wondering about the relation 
between the concept of "behavioral 
science” to which Glickstcin subscribes, 
the glib derogation of ideas and research 
that fall beyond one’s limited purview, 
and the reasons that prompted Donald 
Griffin's observation: “Biologists are be- 
coming aware that behavior is much too 
important to be left to the psychologists” 
(CP, 1959, 4, 225). 
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A dream is a strange thing. Pictures 
appear with terrifying clarity, the minut- 
est details engraved like pieces of jewelry, 
and yet, we leap unawares through huge 
abysses of time and space. Dreams seem 
to be controlled by wish rather than rea- 
son, the heart rather than the head —and 
yet, what clever, tricky convolutions my 
reason sometimes makes while Pm 
asleep! Things quite beyond comprehen- 
sion happen to reason in dreams! 

The Dream of a Ridiculous Man 
Dostoyevsky (1877) 
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zum 


One of the troubles with beginning 
writers is that they are almost certain to 
blaze out of control, Often it is the 
teacher’s job to squirt a little water here 
and there. For the object is to heat and 
to illuminate the house, not to burn it 
down. And the only way to achieve that 
object is to keep the fire where it belongs 
—in the fireplace. The act of distin- 
guishing between the logs of the fireplace 
and the :walls of the house is called 
criticism, and I am tempted to claim 
that any fires that have been put out as 
a result of the act of criticism should 
never have been started, 

—Joun CianDt 
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David McClelland, the author, did his 
graduate work at Yale, then taught at 
Connecticut College for Women, at 
Bryn Mawr College and at Wesleyan 
University before moving to the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations at Harvard, 
where he is now Professor and Chair- 
man of the Staff of the Center for Re- 
search in Personality. The present book 
grew out of a program r c 
begun in the early fifties, dealing with 
the achievement motive. The first re- 
viewer, James N. Morgan, is the son 
of the late and illustrious psychologist 
John J. B. Morgan, but this Morgan 
is an economist. He maintains intellec- 
tual contact, however, with psycholo- 
gists and other behavioral scientists. In 
1953-56 he was a fellow at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences. Presently he is at the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan, a Program Director and Professor 
of Economics. His list of publications 
includes the 1955 book Consumer Eco- 
nomics. The second reviewer, Bernard 
Mausner, is @ psychologist who here 
contributes his sixth review to CP. A 
Columbia PhD, he taught at New York 
University and at the University of 
Massachusetts, and did research in pub- 
lic health at the University of Pitts- 
burgh before moving to Beaver College, 
where he now chairs the department, 


of research, 


teaches undergraduates and pursues his 
research interests in social interaction 
and in attitude change. In connection 
with the latter, he is now studying at- 
titudes towards smoking and lung can- 
cer and in that study is using pro- 
grammed teaching devices to generate 
messages. He is a co-author of Job At- 
titudes: Review of Research and Opin- 
ion (CP, July 1958, 3, 192) and of The 
Motivation to Work (CP, Jan 1961, 5, 
9). 


Reviewed by James N. Morcan 


T HIS is an important book which 
should be read by economists as well 


as psychologists. It supports a growing 
conviction that inter-disciplinary coop- 
eration in the social sciences is most 
fruitful when the focus is on specific 
empirical problems. Instead of casual 
borrowing of concepts or terminology, 
one gets tests of whether measures de- 
rived from one theoretical discipline 
actually help explain the behavior of 
interest to another. 

Professor McClelland has focused on 
the. problem. of economic development, 
and on the dynamics of change in the 
working and striving behavior of whole 
groups of people. Most economic prob- 
lems and particularly. those connected 


with economic development deal with 
the changes in aggregates which result 
from the behavior of whole groups of 
people, so he has tackled an economic 
problem. The principle of Occam's 
razor has been adhered to firmly by 
economists. Things which affect some 
people one way and others in another, 
or which do not change over time, will 
not help explain changes in aggregate 
behavior, and are not interesting to 
economists. Only variables which can 
be measured, and shown to have veri- 
fiable value in explaining or predict- 
ing behavior of groups of people will 
be admitted into economics. 


Banw upon his clinical back- 
ground but going far beyond it, Pro- 
fessor McClelland has gone to great 
lengths to look for samples, to include 
a wide variety of situations, to quantify 
the variables in an unbiased way, and to 
test hypotheses about the relation of in- 
dividual human motivation to economic 
development. His work represents part 
of a tendency for research in psychol- 
ogy to move to representative samples 
of individuals or groups, and to quan- 
titative measures subject to statistical 
tests. Another main stream of interest 
to economists uses personal interviews 
with representative samples of individ- 
uals to explain short run changes in 
economic behavior, using both psycho- 
logical and other variables. (See George 
Katona, The Powerful Consumer, New 
York: The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1960; CP, June 1961, 5, ?16f.. 
for a Summary of progress to date, 
Professor McClelland has also been 
parsimonious in introducing theory 
variables. It is easy to define new 
ables, and to spell out new theories 
but difficult to quantify the former 1 
test the latter, On the other h 
very restriction of theory 


and 
vari- 


and 
and, the 
and variables 
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is bound to make the author appear 
to be claiming too much for his vari- 
ables. Cautious readers will search for 
alternative explanations of the findings, 
spurious correlations, or assumptions 
which need to be verified. The author 
does attempt to take account of other 
forces at work, and to interpret his find- 
ings with caution. 


The author is obviously aware of the 
dangers of generalizing from a few 
cases, and begins by pointing out how 
many hypotheses about economic de- 
velopment seem to work for some coun- 
tries or some historical periods, and not 
for others. He continues to be frank 
about sets of data which do not support 
his hypotheses, and generally resists 
temptations to write off negative results. 
Poor data or inadequate measurements 
can lead to failure to prove a theory, 
but as the author points out, are un- 
likely to lead to the other type of error 
—accepting an hypothesis which is 
really not true. If there is a deficiency 
in the research strategy, it is the com- 
mon one of not searching exhaustively 


for alternative explanations for the same 
set of findings, 


H. basic hypothesis is that economic 
development depends on entrepreneu- 
rial behavior—taking calculated risks, 
planning ahead, working hard, always 
setting new and higher goals, expand- 
ing, trying new things—which in turn 
depends on a basic personality. dispo- 
sition—the motive to achieve—which in 
turn. depends largely upon patterns of 
childhood training—early independence 
training. He points out that even at 
the individual level, total motivation de- 
pends on other factors, particularly the 
expectancy that hard work will be re- 
warded, and a high valuation of eco- 
nomic success as compared with other 
forms of achievement such as the priest- 
hood, the army, or contemplativ 
ity. And individuals live 
places with different natur 
and potentials. Some of these things can 
be and are allowed for or controlled 
out; the others are hopefully random- 
ized out by selecting a variety of coun- 
tries and periods. 

The evidence brought to bear in this 
book is staggering in its variety. While 
some pieces are unimpressive, the cu- 
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eren- 
in different 
al resources 
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mulative efect makes a powerful case 
for the basic hypotheses. There is lab- 
oratory evidence on the relation of the 
achievement motive to selection of mod- 
erate risks, working hard at tasks which 
are defined in achievement terms, plac- 
ing high reward values on more diffi- 
cult tasks. Various measures of the mo- 
tive developed by scoring folk tales or 
literature or graphic expressions, or 
children’s readers at different periods 
of history, are related to subsequent 
economic growth or activity for pre- 
literate tribes, ancient Greece, pre-Inca 
Peru, Spain in the middle ages, the 
United States from 1800 to 1950, and 
the countries of Europe from 1920 to 
1950. The data are crude, and the sig- 
nificance levels correspondingly low, but 
the procedures are careful and sophisti- 
cated. The data are frequently adjusted 
or controlled for other things, but they 
do not seem to be merely worked over 
until something turns out significant. 
There are evidences of advice from 
competent economists and statisticians 
throughout the book. 

The author makes some attempts to 
see whether the other two personality 
measures in common use — affiliation 
and power—are also related to eco- 
nomic development in some way. The 
only positive outcome appears to be a 
complex and changing effect of need- 
affiliation through its effect on popula- 
tion growth and devotion to children’s 


welfare. Attempts to relate expressed 
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attitudes to economic de- 
velopment also prove of little use, : 
cept perhaps for anti-traditionalism anc 


other-directedness. 


salues or 


S OME economists who have done em- 
pirical work on economic development 
have begun to ask why there is not 
more enterpreneurial activity in the 
underdeveloped countries. They are 
likely to look first, however, at the 
X of financial institutions, in- 
stability of the government, or critical 
bottlenecks or shortages, but may do 
well to include human motives as well. 

In fact, we economists, with our 
stress on the critical role of the entre- 
preneur, may well have sold the psy- 
chologists too much. It is not just those 
who build factories who make decisions 
crucial to economic development. The 
decisions of millions of poor farmers 
to use fertilizer or hybrid seed, or to: 
diversify their crops or expand their 
efforts may ultimately be more cru- 
cial to economic development than a 
few textile mills or a steel mill. The 
power of McClelland’s hypothesis prom- 
ises to be even greater in explaining 
the behavior of whole masses of people 
than in explaining that of a few entre- 
prencurs. What is needed for proof is 
a series of studies of people’s behavior 
of types that contribute to economic 
development—working hard, accepting 
new ways of producing and consuming, 


structure 


planning ahead, providing for their 
children's advancement. If these activi- 
found to be related to levels 


of the achievement motive both within 


ties are 


and between countries, then new sup- 
port is provided for McClelland's hy- 
pothesis. In one study in this country, 
a measure of achievement motive based 
on the strength of differentiation. be- 
tween easy and difficult occupations has 
already been. found. to. be related to a 
number of activities conducive to eco- 
nomic development. (See James Mor- 
gan, Martin David, Wilbur Cohen, and 
Harv y Brazer, Income and Welfare in 
the United States, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1962.) 

In the field of economic develop- 
ment where economists have a plethora 
of unrealistically simple theories, and 
a growing body of ad hoc empirical 
studies, The Achieving Society intro- 
duces an intriguing variable, complete 
is to how it operates and 
ical evidence to justify 


with a theory 
enough empi 
paying attention to it. 


Reviewed by BERNARD MAUSNER 
CCLELLAND’S 


measures of need 


ment and his studies of the determin- 
ants of that need are widely known. 
His current work carries McClelland 
out of the psychological clinic and the 
laboratory into the great world. Most 
of the work is devoted to an examina- 
tion of evidence bearing on a single, 
simple, if not simple-minded, hypothe- 
sis. This is that economic growth in 
any society is dependent on the exist- 
ence in that society of a high level of 
need for achievement among people 
playing a significant role in the econ- 


development of 
for 


achieve- 


omy. i 

The basic design of the studies in 
which this hypothesis is tested requires 
a measure of achievement needs and 
a concomitant measure of economic 
growth. McClelland's measure of n 
Achievement involves an analysis of 
the symbolic content of verbal material 
with the use of a procedure analogous 
to that developed for his earlier anal- 
yses of protocols elicited by exposure 
to TAT pictures. These verbal materials 
are supplemented by an analysis of 
graphic designs such as Greek vase 


paintings and Andean temple decora- 
tions. The latter technique derives its 
rationale from an association between 
level of n Ach and the characteristics 
of doodles shown by a population of 
American college students. Continuous 
and rhythmic forms were found among 
subjects with low n Ach; closed and 
intricate figures were found among sub- 
jects with high » Ach. By analogy, an 
index of n Ach is derived from meas- 
ureable properties of any graphic de- 


sign. 

McClelland has developed a simple 
index of economic growth or decline for 
use in conjunction with his measures 
of needs. This index is derived from 
such statistics as coal shipments, size 
of public buildings, arca of distribution 
of the coins of a political unit and, in 
modern times, electric power produc- 
tion. The index is not derived from 
change in these stat 


stics since expansion 
‘tually the norm in human history; 
it is expansion beyond the expected 
level that is an indication of growth. 
To obtain a measure of this expansion, 
McClelland plots a regression line for 


is v 


the trends over time in his economic 
measures, He meas 


n 


growth or decay 
in terms of the deviations from this re- 
gression line. 


y m e a number of major in- 
vestigations in which n Ach and eco- 
nomic growth are compared. The most 
extensive is based on an anal 


s of the 
content of books used to teach reading 
in the fourth grade in 26 countries. 
Samples were taken of readers used dur- 
ing the years 1925 and 1950. The meas- 
ure of economic growth was derived 
from electrical power production, An- 
other study deals with the content of 
myths and stories from primitive cul- 
tures and an estimate of their focus on 
entrepreneurship as determined by anal- 
ysis of material in the Human Relations 
Arca Files. Yet another is an historical 
analysis of Britain and Spain during 
periods of growth 


and decline, of 
Athens, of a primitive Andean society. 
In all of these studies the same findings 
emerge. N Ach predicts future eco- 
nomic growth; it is not correlated with 
the level of economic activity at the 
point in time for which the analysis 
of needs is carried out. Thus n Ach is 


at its height in poems and plays writ- 
ten just before the great period of Athe- 
nian expansion, just before the explo- 
sive growth of the British empire, just 
before the Spanish conquest of the 
Americas. Levels of n Ach in fourth 
grade readers from 1925 predict eco- 
nomic growth in the following two dec- 
ades; there is no such relationship be- 
tween the measure of needs in 1925 
and the economic measures for the pre- 
ceding years. The same holds true for 
the data from 1950. For both Britain 
and Spain the measures of n Ach track 
those of the economic growth over 


ev- 
cycles of expansion and contrac- 
tion, with a fifty year gap between the 
two, 


S. FAR this inquiry seems to provide 
little more than illustration for amused 
lectures on the fallacies of 
relational approach; without evidence 
concerning the mechanism linking 
the psychological and the economic 
measures the statistical relationships 
have a status equivalent to the famous 
one between sunspots and twins in Kan- 
sas. But McClelland’s data include a 
number of studie 


the cor- 


which yield evidence 
about the mechanism of the relation- 
ship. He begins with the well known 
thesis that there is a connection between 
economic expansion and Protestantism, 
He first demonstrates that in a contem- 
porary setting in Germany in which 
Protestants and Catholics live side by 
side n Ach is higher among Protestants 
than among Catholics. But he also notes 
that the level of training for independ- 
ence ijs also higher among Protestants 
than among Catholic: 
tants seem to prefer 
risk-taking careers 
bureaucratic 
sented 


and that Protes- 
entrepreneurial, 
rather than safe 
ones. Further data pre- 
from a number 
indicate that early 
pendence, 


of countries 
training for inde. 
Which is a part of the 
Protestant heritage, is the key to high 
levels of n Ach rather than the religious 
form itself, Further, it seems that men 
and women with high n Ach prefer life 
patterns in which they 
moderate ones—in order to fulfill their 
needs. Where a society 
that people who e 
can play à major 
the 


take risks—but 


IS SO organized 
Score high in z Ach 
role in the 


economy 
economic 


res i 
esult is growth, Where 


29] 


the lack of a market morality or the 
rigidity of society stifle the expression 
of n Ach in the economic realm, even 
the existence of individuals with a high 
level of drive will not create growth. 

The implications of these findings 
are explored in a vigorous and lucid 
attack on the problem of the under- 
developed countries. McClelland sug- 
gests that massive public works are 
wasted effort; he urges a serious con- 
centration on the development of entre- 
preneurship. Immediately, this can be 
done by encouraging those individuals 
who are temperamentally suited for 
moderate risk taking and who are fo- 
cused on achievement to take part in 
the economy. Only in that way will a 
country be able to break out of the 
psychological bonds which inhibit eco- 
nomic development. On a long run 
basis McClelland suggests a number of 
specific devices for furthering independ- 
ence training in childhood, and for 
breaking up the ancient value systems 
of traditionalist societies. 


Ele seriously should one take this 
massive effort? The measures are 
certainly more impressive to non-spe- 
cialists than to speciali: 


s. Most econ- 
omists would consider the simple in- 
dices of economic growth somewhat 
suspect. And any psychologist would 
be likely to show some discomfort at 
the notion of evaluating the modal 
needs of a society from an analysis of 
its graphic designs based on evidence 
as tenuous as that presented here. Even 
though the analyses of literature and 
other verbal materials have a consider- 
able degree of face validity, questions 
can be raised concerning representa- 
tiveness of sample and the meaning of 
the very notion of modal needs. Mc- 
Clelland’s answer is that the very con- 
sistency of his findings is overwhelming, 
despite the fact that these consist of 
large numbers of low order correlations 
significantly different only from the zero 
of random association. He feels that 
the likelihood is negligible of obtaining 
even a low order correlation over and 
over again in analyses of varied mate- 
rial derived from widely separate so- 
cieties. This reviewer is won by the ar- 
gument. The way in which the many 
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pieces of the puzzle fit together is un- 
canny; the book has the feeling of a 
most successful detective story. Of 
course there is a problem; the reviewer 
is biased in that he was ready to accept 
the thesis of the book almost before the 
evidence was presented. So will most 
of its American readers. McClelland’s 
hymn of praise to entrepreneurship, to 
the seminal quality of the achievement 
motives, to the virtues of training for in- 
dependence is consonant with most of 


the values brought to it by the typical 
American reader. With the one caveat 
that one’s evaluation may be culture- 
bound, this work should be greeted as 
a significant contribution to the devel- 
opment of social psychology and to its 
application to major problems of so- 
ciety. Rumor has it that McClelland 
is engaged in stimulating entrepreneur- 
ship in Tunisia. The results of his ex- 
cursions into action will be eagerly 
awaited. 


Colors and Values in 
Psychotherapy 


Charlotte Buhler. Preface by Edward J. Stainbrook. Contributions by 
Rudolf Ekstein, James S. Simkin. Comments by George R. Bach, Hedda 
Bolgar, Zoltan Gross, Fay B. and Maurice J. Karpf, Alvin A. Lasko and 


Larry Mathae. 


Values in Psychotherapy. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. Pp. v 


+ 251. $5.25. 


Reviewed by Donain D. Gran 


Charlotte Buhler, the author, is well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic for 
her publications in developmental and 
clinical psychology. On the other side 
of the Atlantic, she received her degree 
at Munich, taught at Vienna and at 
Oslo. On this side of the Atlantic, she 
taught at a number of universities be- 
fore taking up her present private prac- 
tice in Los Angeles and joining the staff 
of the University of Southern California 
Medical School. The reviewer, Donald 
Glad, did graduate work in both clini- 
cal and social psychology at Stanford 
University, receiving his degree there 
in 1946. He moved from Stanford to 
the State of Colorado where, for twelve 
years, his primary work occurred at the 
University of Colorado Medical School 
but he also involved himself in a varied 
and active pattern of services to the 
state and to the profession. Since 1959 
he has been Director of the Division of 
Psychology for the Greater Kansas 
City Mental Health Foundation. There, 
among other activities, he directs the 


group psychotherapy program, He, like 
Charlotte Buhler, has written in the 
area of values; his book, published in 
1959, is Operational Values in Psycho- 
therapy (CP, May, 1961 6, 161-163). 


His vigorous presentation of man, 
Toir its masterful scholarship and 
conceptual power demands assent in the 
reader who may be swept along with 
Buhler during her inquiring, tentative 
search and on to her compellingly 
valued closure. An inquiry into values 
leads readily to a systematic result. 
Having enjoyed the readership experi- 
ence, I intend to propose some coun- 
terpoints, tentatively labelled as the 
values of incompleteness, enjoyment, 
and implicit communication. 

Dr. Buhler provides a patterned or- 
ganismic movement in her development 
of human values. 
sitivity and 
inf: 


From congenital sen- 
actional tendencies, the 
ant thrusts into engagement with the 
world. The phases of dey 


clopment have 
the sharply cadenced 


tumultousness 


of L' Histoire Du Soldat. There is a 
surge of figure-ground pro structure 
wherein. the tendencies toward 
need satisfaction, self-limiting adapta- 
tion, creative expansion and the estab- 
lishment of an inner order, flow, tumble 
or dash toward fulfillment in becoming. 

The authors modestly stated goal 
is to stimulate investigation by relating 
human development and valuing to the 
technical investigation of values in psy- 
chotherapy. The goal is pursued. with 
scholarly breadth, sensitive articulation 
and Promethean form. Noticing my 
near-reverential response, I thought of 
a popular value language to soften this 
"aspiration, how like a God" quality: 

This is Prometheus—color him heroic 
blue. 

This bold presentation is mirrored in 
the value dimensions she emphasizes: 
creative self-expansion and the estab- 
lishment of an inner order. 

There is little place for tender values 
—the muted reverberations of remem- 
bered play, hearth-warmed hands or a 
tear’s caress. The esthetics accountable 
in her system have strength and formal 
vigor suggesting “lifes endless toil 
and endeavor . . . 

Unlike Wordsworth’s heaven, Freud's 
pansexualism lics about us in childhood. 
Sullivanian shades of prison-house ad- 
justment fold around the growing boy. 
Buhlers contrasting value emphasis 
focuses upon the child's carly battle for 
autonomy and task-orientation. This 
conceptualization places self-values in the 
foreground of personality fulfillment. 


basic 


” 


Tas HUMAN IMPACT of the therapist 
takes at least equal place with the emo- 
tional impact of motivational analys 
She reasons that not valuing is impos- 
and unhelpful. She 
ssary 


sible, unnatural 
comes to the plausible but unnee 
position that the therapist should 
explicit openness 

treatment management, 
explorations of 


show 


i about 
considerable 


values in his 
constructive 


making ra i 
taking positive value 


value potential, 
i ers, Or pro- 

stands on consequential matters, OF P 

value decisions and education as 


viding v 
i sin makes it 


necessary. Being against i 

i 1 i A on. 

casy to agree with such intervention 

; pA j b mi- 
My counterpoint 1S that value pone 

plicit process 


cation is a continuous ?™M 
and use of 


in psychotherapy. Definition 


implicit processes is an insistent need 
in psychotherapy research. However, 
such recognition and use does not re- 
quire that values be explicitly commu- 
nicated. Buhler recognizes this, too, in 
her concern about the possibility that 
the therapists value decisions may be 
wrong for the patient and explicit com- 
munication may reduce the patient's 
self-expansion. Moralism seems imma- 
nent in an explicitly open-value therapy. 
There is a likelihood of its being an 
inadequate substitute. for more subtle 
contributions to the patient's develop- 
ment. 


Such explicitness is a contradiction 
of Buhler's own presentation. Her prop- 
osition of trust is basic to her concep- 
tion of creative, self-limiting achieve- 
ment, Trust is the expectation of the 
opportunity to function and to become 
in a world which provides support and 
freedom. The real self is an identity 
developed from congenitally patterned 
tendencies thrust a world which 
justifies trust. Is the priestly Prome- 
thean therapist more worthy of trust 
than other arbiters of 


into 


value? 

My critique of open-value leads easily 
to the absurdity: 

These are the therapist’s robes, color 
them invisible. 

In either implicit or explicit value 
therapy may lurk a questionable as- 
sumption that Morris (1956) distinc- 
tion between conceived and operative 
values applies to people but not to 
therapists. Personally, I trust that ther- 
apists are more like people than other- 


wise—a ‘fact’ of some scientific and 
therapeutic consequence. 
The playful esthetic values which 


often make meaningless a vivid satis- 
faction are lost in the Promethean 
thrust of Buhler’s system. Should we 
not also propose with Chapanis (1961) : 
This is a scientist, color him fun. 


Should my intended lightness in this 
review have the deftness of a full-palm 
finger painting, T seriously propose that 
Dr. Buhler’s Values in Psychotherapy 
will become an important part of the 
equipment of many psychotherapists 
and social scientists. It is a persuasively 
broad and 


long conception of 


human process—color it moving, 


the 


Socio- Therapeutics 


Carter C. Umbarger, James S. Dals- 
imer, Andrew P. Morrison and 
Peter R. Breggin. Prepared with 
the assistance and supervision of 
David Kantor and Milton Green- 
blatt 


College Students in a Mental Hos- 
pital: An Account of Organized 
Social Contacts Between College 
Volunteers and Mental Patients in 
a Hospital Community. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1962. 
Pp. vii + 168. 


Reviewed by Jonn M. Hapiey 


All four authors of the present book 
were undergraduates at Harvard when 
they had the experiences upon which 
the book was based and when they pre- 
pared the manuscript. Morrison and 
Breggin graduated from Harvard in 758, 
Umbarger and Dalsimer in 1959. Morri- 
son, Dalsimer and Breggin all entered 
medical school while Umbarger, whose 
undergraduate degree was in social re- 
lations, has returned to Harvard as a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellow after a Ful- 
bright period in Denmark, John Had- 
ley, the reviewer, is one of the im- 
probable number of students at the 
Kansas State College at Fort Hays who 
came under the influence of George 
Kelly and who entered psychology. 
Hadley took his PhD at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa in 1939, and after a 
period as an aviation psychologist in 
the Navy, moved to Purdue to develop 
the graduate program in clinical and 
counseling psychology. His view has it 
that the future of the mentally ill is 
rehabilitation rather. than therapy and 
his present interest is the training of 
mental health workers at the under- 
graduate level. His latest book Clinical 
and Counseling Psychology was pub- 
lished by Knopf in 1958. i 


li BOOK, written by four young 


men who were undergraduate 


stu- 
dents when they 


t participated in the 
project, should be require 


d readi 
all hospital reading for 


administrators. and 
personnel responsible for 
agement 


other 


patient man- 
and treatment. Tt 


IS àn ac- 
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count of organized social contacts be- 
tween college student volunteers and 
mental patients in the wards of a state- 
run mental institution. The account is 
a convincing illustration of what can 
be accomplished in many mental hos- 
pitals if the archaic concepts of “mental 
illness” and custodial treatment can be 
discarded. 


In their introduction, David Kantor 
and Milton Greenblatt describe the 
project as the “creation of a totally 
new and dynamic therapeutic force in 
the mental health field.” We mildly 
disagree with this statement and, rather, 
see the project as another illustration 
of a growing effort to *humanize" the 
hospital and to raise the patients’ gen- 
eral status in the hospital setting. This 
newer outlook i; based on the concept 
that "patients are people" and on the 
general assumption that the well-being 
of mental patients is to some extent 
influenced by the social context. A 
derivative from this assumption is the 
specific hypothesis that mental. patients 
are sensitive to and influenced by the 
atmosphere of the hospital. The college 
volunteers demonstrated, as have a 
number of other projects, that patients 
can benefit 
ties and personal. relationships. 


from constructive activi- 

This “new and dynamic therapeutic 
force" can be utilized in any hospital 
and should be expressed through all 
personnel into with 
patients. If volunteers can be so dra- 
matically effective, then a twenty-four- 
hour sociotherapeutic milieu should be 
equally effective. Psychiatric aids and 
related personnel must be carefully se- 
lected and given educational experi- 
ences designed to develop constructive 
attitudes toward patients. Ancillary 
therapists, nurses, psychologists, and 
even doctors must look upon patients 
as human beings with hopes, aspira- 
tions, and When all mental 
health personnel can accept the prin- 
ciple that mental patients are not dif- 
ferent kinds of beasts, but are people, 
then we may begin to make a bit of 


coming contact 


fears. 


progress. 

The book will probably not be read 
by the physician of our acquaintance 
who tells all who come on his ward 
that they may look around, but must 


not interfere. We pray that it will be 
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read by the administrators who support 
him in his cruel attempts to reduce 
people to vegetables so that they will 
be “good patients? and not give him 
any trouble. 

Fortunately, the administrators at the 
Metropolitan State Hospital did allow 
the volunteers to come on the wards 
and interact with patients. More im- 
portant, they allowed them to come 
back time and time again, even though, 
as the account relates, some patients 
were more and disturbing 
after they had been visited. This was 
the critical for 


disturbed 


measure of support 


the project. Too often, social contacts 
are limited, or discontinued, when pa- 


ts. 
Since the student volunteer program 
began in 197 


tients appear agitated after v 


4. more than 2000 students 


have worked in the wards of the Metro- 
politan State Hospital. Seven 
after the inception of this program, 


years 


volunteer programs has been instituted 
in 57 different colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Perhaps in 
time, all hospitals and treatment cen- 
ters will allow patients to have social 
contacts—not just with volunteers, but 
with those paid to help. 


Social Psychology Comes of Age 


David Krech, Richard S. Crutchfield and Egerton L, Ballachey 


Individual in Society: A Textbook 


McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. vii + 564. 


of Social Psychology. New York: 


Reviewed by Pritiw G, Zimparno 


All three authors, Krech, Crutchfield 
and Ballachey, are located at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. Krech 
and Crutchfield are, of course, well 
known not only for their separate con- 
tributions through research but also for 
their earlier collaborations on texts in 
the area of both general and social 
psychology. Ballachey, now Associate 
Professor at Berkeley, is a new member 
of the formerly two-man writing team. 
The reviewer, Philip G. Zimbardo, is 
Associate Professor at New York Uni- 
versity where he teaches, at one time or 
another, courses in introductory, in 
social, in communications and attitude 
change, and in group dynamics. He did 
his graduate work at Yale with Bob 
Cohen, Miller, Beach, and Hovland, 
served as a postdoctoral trainee at the 
West Haven Veterans Hospital and 
keeps up his contacts in New Haven 
through an ongoing collaboration with 
Seymour Sarason dealing with a longi- 
tudinal study of test anxiety in children. 


rH Individual in Society Krech, 
Crutchfield and Ballachey have 
standard 


set a against which all other 


Current. texts unfavorably 
which writers of future 
foreed to con 


compare, and 
texts will. be 
er. The authors, with a 
specific audience (intellig 
uates) in mind, 


ent undergrad- 
: have effectively organ- 
ized their survey of the major facts; 
principles and evidence in the field of 
social Psychology, and this in a style 
both interesting and lucid, 

Especially commendable is their use 
of format as a pedagogical tool—a tech- 
nique developed in Krech and Crutch- 
field's Elements of Psychology 
ample, « d 


ideas 


For ex- 
‘apsule summaries of important 


open cach discussion and close 
each chapter and are reinforced by the 
recapitulation of important principles 
or facts as they appear within the chap- 
ter. Jargon-free glossaries are placed at 
the end of each chapter rather than 
relegated to that territory where no un- 
dergraduate ever ventures, the end of 
the book. And, finally, samples of re- 
search material upon which the discus- 
sion rests are boxed off to command 
special attention, 

The range of evidence so 
and indeed Supporting 
throughout is i 


presented 
the discussion 
Impressively wide, The 


authors, besides citing over 600 studies 
of both recent and classical vintage, 
have drawn upon sources as divergent 
Gilbert & Sullivan. 
restrict themselves 


as Aristotle and 
In addition, 


neither to human bodies nor to studies 


they 


by American investigators. They facili- 
tate the reader's comprehension and re- 
tention of the importance of the studies 
they cite by omitting highly technical 
terms, details of procedure and un- 
i statistics. Rather, 
essential 


detailed 
they interestingly describe the 
contribution of each study and draw its 
implications, often with a clarity greater 
than that of the original reporter of the 
research. With few exceptions, the ac- 
curacy with which research is reported 
and the range of studies represented is 


above criticism. 


Has ER, the real value of this text 
is that instead of treating social psy- 
chology as an area separate from indi- 
vidual psychology, e.g. as the sociology 
of the individual or the psychology of 
the group, it rightly considers. social 


neces 


psychology as an extension of the basic 
principles of general psychology. Con- 
sequently, the reader's consideration of 
social attitudes, that topic most chara- 
teristic of social psychology, comes after 
he has been presented the picture of 
man as a thinking, acting, desiring, and 


unique organism. The chapters on the 


influence of language, culture and so- 
individual develop the 


ciety upon the 
“the 


view that social psychology is 
science of the behavior of the individual 
in society.” And, finally, working on the 
umption that "man. docs not live n 
he lives in a microcosm, 


the cosmos, 
the final section deals with group proc- 
esses, leadership and the roles of the 
individual in small groups. The archi- 
tecture of the book, therefore, is not 
haphazard but grows out of and clearly 
communicates a definite view of the 
nature of social psychology- 

Of particular substantive. value are 
the excellent chapters that deal with 


i mati and 

attitude measurement, formation, : 

i i -hniques an 

change. In dealing with techniques T 

i | well as with 
issues of measurement as well as 


x variables 
the broader conceptions of vana 


i “ha C 'OCesS, 

central to the attitude change pro 
i edantic (as. 

the authors are neither pedantic ( 


xx H irst edition 
say, Kimble often was im the first ed 


of his introductory text) nor are they 
condescending (as, for example, Ruch 
sometimes is in his basic text). 

The text, then, is without peer both 
for use in undergradute social psychol- 
n and as a review source for 
graduate students. However, the perfect 
text for the ideal course has yet to be 
written. Individual in Society has a 


number of deficiencies for which the in- 
structor will be forced to compensate 
with special lectures and additional 
readings. 


Ta Most serious of the book's de- 
ficiencies is unfortunately built into its 
1 design. As I have noted above, 


over-a 
this structure has the virtue of leading 
the student from principles of general 
psychology, through applications of these 
to man in his social environment, and, 
finally, to experimental social psychol- 
ogy. But, paradoxically, this very virtue 
is a deficiency, for the student must 
wait until the end of the book before 
he is even made aware of problems of 
methodology in experimental social ps 
chology and he is never provided with 
the tools that will enable him to test 
the validity of presented in 
carlier, sociologically- 
oriented, the book. One 
might argue that the student need not 
make such an evaluation and this in- 


studies 
often more 


sections of 


deed would be the case if the authors 
had made the evaluation for him. 
This leads us to the second major 
and related deficiency of the book. The 
authors, assuming the "definitive basic 
text” First, 
they present the material of social psy- 


tone, commit two errors. 
chology as "fact," with the consequence 
that no suggestion is made of the ex- 
perimental, problematical nature of the 
field. Moreover, although the authors 
claim to espouse a cognitive point of 
view, they neither integrate their ma- 
terial with regard to theory, nor do they 
adequately emphasize the importance of 
theory and the need for research guided 
by a theoretical approach. This flaw is 
most obvious in the chapter on con- 
formity and group processes. For ex- 
ample, while Crutchfield’s research is 
presented in detail, the similar, but 
more theoretically-orientated 
of H. B. Gerard is not cited. 


research 


Second, and representing what is 
perhaps a graver error, they. present all 
studies as equally valid and equally 
valuable. For example, most of Hov- 
land's highly sophisticated and methodo- 
logically sound 
sented side by inferior, 
artifact-riddled The authors 
neither distinguish good from bad, valid 
from invalid research, nor provide the 
student with the means of making such 
evaluations himself. 


contributions 
side 


are pre- 
with 
research. 


A third deficiency of the book is that 
it presents no example of programmatic 
research, but rather gives the reader the 
impression that research in the field of 
social psychology consists of isolated, 
single experiments. This is a minor ob- 
jection since one cannot perhaps expect 
depth in a comprehensive text. The in- 
structor could compensate for this de- 
ficiency by using as a supplementary 
text a book like Schachter's Psychology 
of Affiliation. 

Finally, readers who were dissatisfied 
with Essentials of Psychology because 
of the scant treatment it gives S-R be- 
haviorism will object to this text on the 
ground that it ignores even such prom- 
inent learning theory approaches to 
social psychology as Miller and Dol- 
lard's Social Learning and Imitation 
and Doob's classical definition and anal- 
ysis of attitudes. 


I. conclusion, Individual in Society is 
an important book from an historical 
perspective. Comparison with the earlier 
Theory and Problems in Social Psychol- 
ogy shows a change in focus that reflects 
a general change of direction in the 
field. Social psychology, as this text 
demonstrates, has incr 


singly shifted its 
attention from the study of social prob- 
lems, like prejudice and industrial con- 
flict, to the isolation. of psychological 
variables studied in whatever social con- 


texts best reveal their operation. A re- 
lated development in the field, the 
creasing shift of attention 
phenomena per se to 


m- 
from group 
i the individual, is 
also reflected in the book. In the field 
we might observe this trend in the prog- 
ress "est "s izi 

ss of Festinger's theorizing from his 
communication theory of 19 0 | 


: whi 
attempts to ch 


handle problems such 


. as 
gre s » x i 
group cohesion and patterns of 


group 
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attraction; to his comparison theory of 
1954, which deals with discrepancy of 
attitudes and abilities between an indi- 
vidual and other individuals; to his dis- 
sonance theory of 1957, which deals 
with discrepant sets of cognitions within 
a single individual that may arise and 
be reduced under asocial as well as 
social conditions. In the book we find 
this trend partially reflected as the 
“group dynamics” approach which the 
authors found exciting in 1948 yields 
precedence to a “group-less” social psy- 
chology, one in which implied groups 
replace actual ones and in which the in- 
dividual psychological processes con- 
sequent upon social learning and inter- 
actions are studied. 

AII things considered Individual in 
Sociely is a very fine book which gives 
ample testimony to the creativity and 
impressive productivity of social psy- 
chologists. 


Executives Manage 


Roger Bellows, Thomas Q. Gilson 
and George S. Odiorne 


Executive Skills: Their Dynamics 


and Development. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 
Pp. + 334. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Rosrrt F. Pearse 


Bellows, Gilson and Odiorne owe their 
collaboration in this book to the fact 
that they coincided for a while on the 
faculty of Rutgers University. Roger 
Bellows is still there and is Chairman of 
the Psychology Department. Thomas 
Gilson is also still there as Chairman of 
the Management Department. George 
Odiorne, an economist and specialist in 
industrial management, is now Director 
of the Univeristy of Michigan’s Bureau 
of Industrial Relations. The reviewer, 
Robert F. Pearse. did his graduate work 
at the University of Chicago under Carl 
Rogers, Lloyd Warner and William 
Henry and since then has worked as a 
clinical industrial psychologist with 
Worthington Associates in Chicago, with 
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Fred Rudge Associates in. Connecticut, 
with the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, and. 
most recently, with Stop and Shop. Inc. 
in Boston where he is now Director of 
Personnel. 


LL of us who work in any kind of 
ocn develop personal reac- 
tions to the people above us who have 
executive responsibility. We label some 
of them “effective” and others "ineffec- 
tive,” depending on our perceptions of 
the results they achieve. 

However, when we try to 
their skills and performance on the basis 
of more “objective” 


analyze 


standards, we run 
into a number of problems. To begin 
with, it is hard to separ 
individual executive behaves on the job 
from the interpersonal and organiza- 
tional context within which he operates. 
Even mediocre executives can look good 
if they are supported by a team of able 
subordinates. 


te the w: 


an 


Conversely, measured. by 
the criterion of immediate profits, an 
exceptionally able man may appear to 
be a failure if he happens to be strug- 
gling to rebuild a weak organization. 
Partly for these reasons, just what 


management philosophies and methods 


really make for executive success is still 
the subject of endless debate. There are 
at least three separate schools of 
thought on this problem—the tradition- 
alists, the corporate planners, and the 
humanists—each insisting that its par- 
ticular approach provides the real "key" 
to successful management. 
In Executive Skills, Bellows, Gilson, 
and Odiome look at the executive's job 
primarily from the traditionalist or ex- 
ecutive-as-manager 


viewpoint that 
places major emphasis on the familiar 
management skills—planning, organiz- 


ing, controlling, and motivating. At the 
same time, however, the book outlines 
number of techniques currently 


a 
being 
advocated by the humanist school. which 
views management in terms of “ 
cratic leadership.” 

The authors place considerable em- 
phasis on learning theory in relation 
to methods of developing efficient skills 


demo- 


in reading, human relations, communi- 
cations, and interviewing. Other chap- 
ters similarly deal with the skills 
required for successful counseling, work- 
ing with groups, and delegating. 


In their detailed discussion of creativ- 
ity, in which they place particular em- 
phasis on the organization's need for 
creative. thinking among its executives, 
the authors take due note of recent re- 
search in this arca. They also devote a 
fair amount of space to another topic 
of growing management concern—how 


to handle resistance to technological 
change. 

On the whole, Executive Skills pro- 
vides a comprehensive account of cur- 
rent thinking about management as the 
traditionalists view it, Unfortunately, 
the book is written in a somewhat aca- 
demic and formal style, which makes it 
rather heavy going for the lay reader. 

It is interesting to note how Evecutive 
Skills differs from other recent. books 
in the field in terms of what their re- 
spective authors believe to be the crucial 
factors making for success in the execu- 
tive job. Thus Blakes Group Dynamics 
advocates the use of sensitivity training 
in leadership skills to build a collabora- 
tive team of subordinates. Hardwick and 
Landuyt, in Administrative Strategy. 
stress the need for executives to become 
flexible strategists who can use whatever 
skills needed to 
in different situations. Other authors— 


results 


maximize 


Leavitt, for example—see the coming 
age of computeri 
one in which 


ed management as 
successful executive 
will be the one who can quickly adjust 
his organization whenever it goes off 
its planned. profit track, much as a 
space technologist controls an 
manned rocket. To this group, the most 
important executive skills of the future 
will be those required to interpret trends 
signaled by computerized information, 
and speedily shift company operations 
accordingly. 


the 


un- 


These varied approaches underscore 
the need for more research on the un- 
derlying factors crucial to 
succe: 


executive 
Not until we know what these 
are can we specify the skills an 
executive needs to develop in order to 
succeed in his particular situation. 


n 


The field is so extensive that workers 


in the different parts of psychology 
hardly speak the same language. 


factors 


— STANLEY COBB 


Men, Machines and Systems 


Robert M. Gagné (Ed.) and others. Foreword by Arthur W. Melton 


Psychological Principles in System Development. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1962. Pp. v + 560. $9.00. 


Reviewed by H. WALLACE SINAIKO 


Robert Gagné, editor of the present vol- 
ume, did his graduate work in experi- 
mental psychology at Yale and Brown 
Universities, receiving his doctorate from 
the latter in 1940. He has taught at a 
number of places in the cast, has served 
in the Armed Forces, has directed 
laboratories for the Air Force and is 
presently Director of Research at the 
American Institute for Research. The 
reviewer, H. Wallace Sinaiko, did his 
graduate work at the University of Min- 
nesota under Longstaff and Paterson 
and at New York University, where he 
did his dissertation under C. E. Skinner. 
His extensive and principally experi 
mental research on man-machine systems 
has been done at NYU's Engineering 
Research Division, at the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory Systems Division and 
at the University of Illinois Control 
Systems Laboratory. Presently he i$ a 
member of the Technical Staff of the 
Institute for Defense Analyses. 


svcuoLocisrs have been involved in 
r ne. 

| nnm development for a long tim 
; need have 


Pressures arising from militar - 
given impetus to what is now ae m 
"systems approach." As World War 1 w in 
to the flowering of personnel psychology. 
ification, and other system- 
an abilities, 


selection, cla 
atic differentiation of hum 


so did World War II bring academic ex- 
prob- 


gning equipment to match 


human users? perceptual and pega 
pabilities. Perhaps the decade-and-a- aa 

following the Second War will become 
known as that era which produced » 
further refinement of applied behavioral 
science in the form of a unified ap- 


perimental psychology to bear 0n 
lems of de 


proach to the design and development of 
large man-machine systems. During this 
last period there has appeared a small 
number of books which describe psy- 
chological applications to particular 
types of system. problems. Most of these 
have concentrated on such things as the 
sensory psychology of individuals (i.e. 
audition and vision), on the design of 
controls and displays, or on motor be- 
havior. However, certain important con- 
tributions of behavioral science have 
gone unmentioned in the systems con- 
The obvious of these are: 
a) the technology of training and, b) 
the performance of groups. It is these 
areas on which Psychological Principles 
in System Development puts most of its 
emphasis, 

There are some chapters in the book 
containing old and familiar material for 
most readers. Horst’s section on classi- 
fication and personnel selection is one 
of these. Also, the chapters on training 
by Biel, Crawford, and by Boguslaw 
and Porter have familiar and recurrent 
themes. A reversal of this tendency is 
the chapter by Wulfeck and Zeitlin 
which, data 
from sensory psychology, is done in a 
new context; this section of the book 
will provide useful answers to questions 
about man’s capabilities and limitations. 

There is, in addition, a considerable 
amount of original material in PPSD 
and, where it appears, it is handled very 
well. Davis and Behan, in writing about 
the evaluation of systems in simulated 
environments, build an effective case for 


text. most 


while containing classic 


a new method which will be intriguing 
to many psychologists. The chapter on 
men and computers, by Edwards, also 
treats an area that has only begun to 


have an impact on our lives: the revo- 
lution produced by very high speed ma- 
chines in the handling of data. The Ed- 
wards chapter is particularly good when 
speculating on principles for combining 
human beings and computers. Many of 
these hypotheses will become subject to 
experimental verification; for example, 
men should aid computers in such tasks 
as sensing, extrapolating, and decision- 
making. 

Glaser and Klaus provide a signifi- 
cant contribution with their chapter on 
proficiency measurement. The emphasis 
on importance of assessing unique or 
infrequent, but critical, behavior in sys- 
tems is an example of something new 
and different in PPSD. So is the pro- 
posal that systems be tested under over- 
load conditions. Very little is understood 
about how future man-machine systems 
will react to catastrophic events, Glaser 
and Klaus, although their approach is 
somewhat indirect, have some poten- 
tially useful ideas about filling this gap. 

For an answer to a question put to 
many of us these days, "Just what does 
à psychologist do in these big systems 
programs?", Kennedy's chapter is good. 
Incidentally, Kennedy makes only a pass- 
ing allusion to an engineering develop- 
ment which is at the heart of most of 
the systems treated in the book. I refer 
here to radar, the technology of auto- 
matic remote sensing. The development 
of radar has had a greater influence on 
applied experimental psychology of the 
past two decades than has any other 
single engineering phenomenon. This 
will be obvious to any reader of PPSD, 
although none of the contributors makes 
the point explicitly. This overwhelming 
influence of one type of system compo- 
nent is responsible for a major draw- 
back of the book: there is entirely too 


much dependence on a single type of 
military system, particularly the air de- 
fense model. There are, however, some 
refreshing exceptions to the frequent 
use of radar for illustrative material and 


one of these is in the chapter by Bogus- 


law and Porter on team training: the 
model here is a school training program 
f Crawford's tedious treatment of raii 
ing concepts contains an unintentionally 
Ironic commentary on still j 


another prob- 
lem faced by workers 


d P : in this field, 
escribing dn great detail a four-vear 
research program on the training of 
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Army armoured specialists, Crawford 
shows how the research resulted in a 
significant reduction of training time: 
from eight to six weeks. Then, because 
of an otherwise unexplained phenome- 
non known as ‘federal statutes; the 
Army decided to retain the original 
eight week training program. (I wonder 
if psychologists in system. development 
work drink a little bit more than their 
colleagues in other fields.) 
Highlight of the book, because it rep- 
resents the most original contribution, 
is the chapter by Kidd on equipment 
design and human tasks. This is prob- 
ably the best treatment available on fac- 
tors affecting human information-proc- 
essing tasks and ways to incorporate 
these factors in equipment design. Kidd 
presents a new, and very useful, van- 
tage point for considering operator char- 
acteristics: the notion of error analysis. 
Also, this chapter points up a new 
source of difficulty in developing com- 
puter-based systems, That is, designers 
of such systems are likely to ignore or 
distort human functions when the latter 
can't be easily programmed to be com- 
patible with the computer. 


A MAJOR weakness of PPSD is the 
uniform absence of experimental data: 
there aren’t very many numbers for the 
quantitative-minded reader. This omis- 
sion probably represents a fundamental 
shortcoming of most work in system de- 
velopment. Military security, although 
never mentioned in the book, is another 
reason the authors of PPSD have so few 
examples of completed work to report. 
Thus, Gagné and his collaborators were 
sometimes forced to create fictitious sys- 
tems, about which there could be no 
real data. Hopefully a revised edition 
of PPSD, coming after some of these 
data have been declassified, will have a 
more quantitative orientation, 

Some material in PPSD is not treated 
in enough depth. Edwards’ section on 
computer programming is superficial 
and confusing. Miller's chapter does not, 
as promised by the editor, demonstrate 
how 'remarkably successful the tech- 
nique of task analysis has been; Miller 
gives no data nor does he illustrate any 
of the techniques of task analysis. The 
chapter by Wulff and Berry on job aids 
is a rambling contribution which could 
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have been condensed or omitted en- 
tirely. In all, about a third of PPSD 
probably won't be required reading 
when the book is used as a text. 

Gagné has assembled a talented and, 
for the most part, visible group of au- 
thors. There are, however, some con- 
spicuously absent people and institutions 
who should, in a book of this type, have 
been represented because of their carly 
and continuing contributions. There are 
no direct inputs from any of the several 
government laboratories which have fig- 
ured so prominently in psychological re- 
search related to system development. 
(For example, Naval Research Labo- 
ratory, Navy Electronics Laboratory, 
Navy Training Devices Center and Air 
Force’s Aerospace Medical Laboratory.) 
Among the significant university centers 
not included among contributors to 
PPSD are Ohio State's and Illinois? 
Aviation Psychology Laboratories and 
Southern California's Electronic Person- 
nel Research Group. Also, Johns Hop- 
kins (Department of Psychology and the 
Applied Physics Laboratory), and New 
York University’s Engineering Research 
Division (Project Cadillac of the early 
1950’s) could well have provided some 
badly needed experimental data. The 
most conspicuous omission from PPSD, 
doubly interesting because his research 
is mentioned many times in several 
chapters, is the work of Robert L. Chap- 
man. To Chapman and his colleagues, 
whose experiments on the behavior of 
large man-machine Systems were done 
in the RAND Corporation's Systems Re- 
search Laboratory about a decade ago, 
can be traced many of the ideas being 
put to use today in system work, par- 
ticularly in training and system evalu- 
ation. Perhaps it is just as well that 
Chapman does not occupy an author's 
niche in this book; the work at RAND 
deserves an integrated and full-scale 
treatment of its own, 


Ww 


For Spending the wealth of others will 
not diminish your reputation, but increase 
it, only spending your own resources will 


injure you. — MACHIAVELLI 
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Brain Blocks 
in Reading 


John Money 


Reading Disability: Progress and 
Research Needs in Dyslexia. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1962. Pp. v + 222. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Henry P. Surri 


The editor, John Money, is a New Zea- 
lander who received his PhD at Harvard 
and is now Associate Professor of Medi- 
cal Psychology and Pediatrics at Johns 
Hopkins University. The reviewer, 
Henry P. Smith, received his PhD from 
the University of Iowa and taught at 
Syracuse University for a short while 
before going to the University of Kan- 
sas, where he has been since 1947, 
where he is now Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, and where he spent 
the years between 1947 and 1959 as 
Director of the Reading Laboratory. 
Among his publications are two text- 
books, Psychology in "Teaching, first 
brought out in 1954 with a second edi- 
tion appearing in 1962 and, with Emer- 
ald Dechant, Psychology in ‘Teaching 
Reading (CP, June 1962, 7, 228). 


HIS BOOK focuses upon specific 
dyslexia—those reading difficulties 
that are in the realm of psychoneuro- 
logy rather than those that may be 
traced to sensory defects, inadequate in- 
tellectual development, lack of experi- 
ential opportunity, improper pedagogi- 
cal method, or to inadequate motivation. 
Actually, the book is a series of 
thirteen papers prepared by participants 
in a conference on dyslexia and related 
aphasic disorders. The conference was 
held at the Johns Hopkins Medical In- 
stitutions on November 15-17, 1961, 
under the sponsorship of the depart- 
ments of Pediatrics, Psychiatry, and 
Ophthalmology and was supported by a 
grant from the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children. 

Unlike many conference reports, the 
book reflects a careful planning that has 
resulted in an intensive coverage of im- 
portant facets of a rigorously delimited 


area, Overlap among papers seems to 
have been held to a minimum, and the 
editor has provided a consolidated bib- 
liography and a glossary. 

The goal of the conference has been 
to bring the problems of dyslexia under 
the combined scrutiny of the fields of 
neurology, psychiatry, psychology, and 
ophthalmology. As might be expected, 
the conferees agreed that dyslexia is a 
proper interest of — psychoneurology 
rather than the exclusive territory of 
Although they 
definitive 


pedagogical | method. 
were unable to formulate a 
description of the syndrome of dyslexia, 
they did conclude that such a syndrome 
exists. However, they recognized that 
frequently the distinction between dys- 
lexia and milder or more transient 
forms of reading disability must be 
made on the basis of degree and rela- 
tive permanence rather than on the basis 
of identifiable symptoms. 


Since the emphasis of the conference 
reports is upon research progress and 
needs in the identification of neurologi- 
cally-based disabilities, the remedial 
teacher or remedial clinic director will 
methodological 


discover no concrete 
suggestions, However, if he can persist 
through the maze of neurological termi- 
nology, he should gain a better under- 
standing of why certain of the scholastic 
disabilities that he encounters seem to 
have no obvious cause and respond but 
little to traditional remedial methods. 


Schiffman, one of the participants in 
the conference, seems to identify, by 
means of a quote from a recent paper 
by Clemmens, the primary goal of the 
conference: “In an age of specializa- 
tion we have not cultivated the inter- 
professional communications and ex- 
change of ideas which are necessary for 
our mutual understanding of these com- 
plex problems.” The publication of the 
papers read at this conference plus the 
postconference review in which the edi- 
tor attempted to integrate the contribu- 
tions and provide some bridging from 
medical science to pedagogy is certainly 
a step toward inter-professional inter- 
course on the complex problems of the 
why of reading disability and the kow 
of its treatment. To the reviewer, the 
conference seems to have been fruitful, 
and its reports, although difficult to 
read, well worth the reading effort. 


Weak Theory, Weak Impact 


H. J. Eysenck (Ed.) 


Experiments in Personality: Vol. I: Psychogenetics and Psychopharma- 
cology. Vol. II: Psychodynamics and Psychodiagnostics. London: Rout- 


ledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. Pp. vii + 262 and vii + 


333. 40s each Vol. 


Reviewed by Howe. H, Srorats 


The editor of the present volume, H. J. 
Eysenck, by now needs no introduction 
to the readers of CP and that is what 
he will get. The reviewer, Lowell H. 
Storms, is presently Supervising Psy- 
chologist and Assistant Professor in Res- 
idence at the Neuropsychiatric Institute 
of the UCLA Medical Center. He did 
his graduate work at the University of 
Minnesota and in the year 1956-57 
was a Fulbright Scholar at. Maudsley's 
Institute of Psychiatry. His publications 
have dealt with verbal mediation, the 
validation of psychological tests, the ef- 
fects of punishment on instrumental be- 
havior, and, more broadly, with general 
matters of learning and personality. 


us pair of volumes was prepared 
dos the authorship of H. J. Ey- 
senck and ten others, all ten of whom 
are or have been Eysenck's students or 
members of his staff at Maudsley Hos- 
pital. This institutional affiliation is the 
main unifying fact about the book, al- 
though as the title suggests, the presen- 
tations therein. of animal and human 
experiments, statistical methodology, 
etc., do have some relevance to person- 
ality. In his introduction, Eysenck sets 
forth two goals to be served by publica- 
tion of this book. One is to show how 
research which would ordinarily be pub- 
lished in widely disparate journals fits 
into a unified research. program, The 
other is to test “in a more decisive fash- 
ion than had been possible before" the 
theories advanced in The Dynamics of 
Anxiety and Hysteria (reviewed by Lyk- 
ken, CP. Dec 1959, 4, fL). It 
seems appropriate to use these goals 
as guidelines in reviewing the book, 
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Very little but positive evidence re- 
garding his theories has been presented 
in previous publications by Eysenck. 
However, in his present book he has 
sponsored the publication. of findings 
that include a great deal of negative 
evidence from his own laboratories, Re- 
lationships between Introversion-Extra- 
version or Hysteria-Dysthymia and such 
variables as eyeblink conditioning, rem- 
iniscence on the pursuit rotor, Archi- 
medes spiral after effect, figural after 
effect, and the effects of drugs, findings 
which are central to Eysenck’s discus- 
sion in The Dynamics of Anxiety and 
Hysteria, largely vanish in the present 
set of investigations, 


Nowhere is any 
reference. made to an article by Storms 
and Sigal (1958) in which it was shown 
that considerable negative evidence re- 
garding these relationships was avail- 
able in the same experiments cited by 
Eysenck in The Dynamics. of Anxiely 
and Hysteria. Lack of awareness of the 
previously available evidence cannot be 
pleaded, but because this evidence 


I is 
ignored, comments such as that of 
Claridge ( p. 122, Book II) that his 
reminiscence results on the pursuit rotor 


were "somewhat different 
dicted” 
surprise, 


from that pre- 
seem to express an clement of 
A number of interesting 
resulted from attempts to re 
ative results 
Several 


contortions 
concile neg- 
Fysenck’s theories. 
c authors. found signific 
nificance; e.g., Willet 

"failed 
cant 


with 


ant Insig- 


P. 112, Book I 
to demonstrate 


; any signifi- 
difference. 


the group 
separated in the 
Holland, p. 209 
C" discrimin i 


although 
clearly 

predicted direction": 
Book IT, found that , 
is fairly clear but 


means were 


ation 


NOU significant statis- 


200 


> 


tically,” and Eysenck and Eysenck, p. 
233, Book I: “Susceptibility to these 
drugs appeared to be a constant per- 
sonality feature, and correlations of this 
susceptibility with  Extraversion and 
Neuroticism were found, although not 
at a statistically significant level of con- 
fidence.” 


Along the same lines, we find Willet 
(p. 188, Book II) asserting that a con- 
ditioning effect was “rather stronger in 
the main study” than in a control study, 
although the mean reported on the pre- 
vious page for the control study is 
greater than in the main study. Again, 
on p. 174, Book II, Willet argues that 
although the MPI neuroticism scale 
(N) failed to correlate with salivary 
conditioning, persons who get low scores 
on neuroticism must also get low scores 
on salivary conditioning. Since K and 
D (other questionnaire scores) “are in 
a sense the inverse of N, and K and D 
correlate negatively with salivary con- 
ditioning, a positive relationship be- 
tween ivary conditioning and N 
might be said to have been demon- 
strated.” "The naiveté of Willet’s logic 
is matched by his naiveté concerning 
the phenomena he has investigated; on 
P. 173, Book II, he calls "unexpected" 
the fact that emotional stress leads to 
reduced salivation, although the ancient 
Chinese used this fact in a crude lie 
detection technique. Such shortcomings 
detract needlessly from the quality of 
the book and suggest insufficient edito- 
rial guidance, 


Many readers will also be puzzled by 
the mechanism used by Claridge to deal 
with his results. Of his nine “objective 
behavior tests,” he found that only two 
yielded the expected differences for 
Hysteria-Dysthymia, and two for Intro- 
version-Extraversion, and no test yielded 
positive results for both comparisons, 
In his questionnaire findings, hysterics, 
who are considered in the theory a cri- 
terion group for extraversion, were if 
anything, more introverted than normals 
on the E scale, as in a number of pre- 
vious studies. Claridge concludes that 
these results provide "fairly substantial 
confirmation of the theoretical frame- 
work" (p. 141, Book II). 

Tt is interesting that none of the cir- 
cumlocutions illustrated here were em- 
ployed by the authors of the sections on 
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psychogenetics, psychodiagnostics, and 
statistics, all of which are virtually un- 
related to Eysenck's theory. It is also 
interesting that over half of Book I is 
devoted to intensive research designed 
to test Eysenck’s drug postulate (essen- 
ually that depressant drugs should be 
extravertizing and stimulant drugs intro- 
vertizing) and that the research was 
carried out by using two depressant 
drugs with no attempt to explain why 
there was no condition investigating the 
effects of stimulant drugs. 


Rus the evaluation and func- 
tion of theories, Eysenck’s epilogue 
is very interesting and worthwhile read- 
ing. He makes a distinction between 
“weak” and “strong” theories, Psycho- 
logical theories are characterized by 
varying degrees of weakness and, Ey- 
senck rightfully points out, weak 
theories are difficult to disconfirm be- 
cause there are so many poorly under- 
stood factors which can bring about 
negative results through no fault in the 
theory. However, Eysenck says that the 
successful test of an hypothesis “is un- 
likely to have a cause other than the one 
specified.” What about alternative hy- 
potheses which fit the results equally 
well? Eysenck’s statement is tantamount 
to saying that if someone hypothesized 
that schizophrenics have holes in their 
brains and therefore should be slow 
learners and subsequently found them 
poorer than normals on a learning task, 
any other cause than that hypothesized 
would be unlikely. Eysenck argues co- 
gently that the greatest value of weak 
theories is that they direct attention and 
research toward problems worthy of in- 
vestigation. It might also be argued that 
excessive devotion to such a theory 
could lead to perseveration in unpro- 
ductive approaches and blindness to im- 
portant alternative viewpoints. Eysenck 
has, at least, given us a workable prag- 
matic criterion for evaluating a theory 
in terms of the degree to which it “gives 
nse to worthwhile research.” To some 
extent, this book offers us an oppor- 
tunity to consider Eysenck’s theories in 
the light of this criterion, 

An examination of the reports in 
these volumes tempts one to the harsh 
conclusion that there is an inverse rcla- 
tionship between the quality of the con- 


tributions and their relevance to Ey- 
senck's theories. Paradoxically, it is the 
very lack of unity and cohesiveness in 
the book that makes possible the inclu- 
some excellent contributions 
with practically no relationship to Ey- 
senck's theories. The first half of Book 
I, written by Peter Broadhurst, consists 
of a thorough, scholarly presentation of 
modern methods of biometrical genetics 
and data from a series of experiments 
illustrating their application to the in- 
vestigation of heritability of behavioral 
dispositions in rats. In Book II, R, W. 
Payne and D. H. G. Hewlett present an 
extensive investigation of the similarities 
and differences among groups of men- 
tal patients. This study constitutes one 
of the finest available contributions to 


sion of 


a clearer understanding of schizophrenic 
behavior. Patrick Slater’s section in 
Book IT is largely methodological. He 
presents an enlightening discussion of 
the meaning of factor analysis and tech- 
niques for analyzing the discriminance 
among groups, giving rationales for and 
examples of the appropriate use of these 
methods, 

Holland and also Martin, in chap- 
ters more closely related to Eysenck’s 
theories, display a sophisticated interest 
in their phenomena and present some 
interesting results largely unrelated to 
the theory in question. The content of 
this book suggests that, while some 
worthwhile research is done in Eysenck’s 
laboratories, it is not likely to be given 
its impetus by Eysenck’s theory qua 
theory, although Eysenck’s encourage- 
ment of the research is undoubtedly an 
important factor. 
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Discontent is the mother of progress. 
— ASHLEY MONTAGU 
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The Rite of the PhD 


David Mechanic 


Students Under Stress: A Study in the Social Psychology of Adaptation. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. Pp. v + 231. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Donato R. BROWN 


The author, David Mechanic, is a soci- 
ologist who took his undergraduate work 
at the City College of New York and 
his graduate work at Stanford Univer- 
sity. He is now at the University of 
Wisconsin where he is Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology and Co-director of the 
Graduate Training Program in Mental 
Health. The reviewer, Donald Brown, 
received his degree in psychology about 
ten years ago from the University of 
California at Berkeley. Since then he 
has been, for the most part, at Bryn 
Mawr College. In addition to his work 
there he has done a variety of other 
things, including service as Research 
Consultant and Research Associate with 
the Mellon Foundation at Vassar Col- 
lege, an involvement that led to his prep- 
aration of a chapter in The "qm 
College (CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 393). e 
has long maintained an interest tn per- 
sonality development and the educa- 
tional process, with a special emphasis 
on non-intellective factors im academic 
achievement. His publications, which are 
numerous. and his professional aciei ten 
which are varied, testify to an ae 
and productive expertness in this broa 

arca of concern. 


AVID MECHANIC, Associate Profes- 
D sor of Sociology at the University 
subtitles his book “A 
| Psychology of Adap- 
' given it 


of Wisconsin, 
Study in the Socia 


i i n ave 
tation." He might well ha ram 
but more descrip 


the less academic dd" 
; hout Pain 1s 


title, “The Doctorate With 
Hardly Worth the Game. 

The author spent a year as a post- 
doctoral fellow living in the best ae’ 
graphic tradition p 


among à groug i 
G an equa 
twenty graduate students and an eq 


number of faculty members while the 
students went through the throes of the 
written preliminary examinations. Thus 
the study joins an increasing volume of 
work on the social psychology of higher 
education [c.f., The American College 
(CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 393f) and Boys in 
White (CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 399f.)]. The 
present volume concentrates on another 
institutionalized aspect of the academic 
culture, which, so far as this reviewer 
knows, has not before been given formal 
scrutiny by a social scientist. For those 
who seek deeper, if non-empirical, in- 
sights and who wish at the same time 
to maintain their sense of humor as well 
as feeling of compassion for the plight 
of the graduate student, I recommend 
George Stewarts novel, The Doctor's 
Oral, as a companion piece. 

'The study was conducted in a semi- 
formal manner through weekly individ- 
ual interviews with nineteen of the stu- 
dents for a total of ten interviews—the 
last of which followed the announce- 
ment of examination results. In addi- 
tion, sociometric "and other quantitative 
data were elicited from these students" 
and a month before the examinations 
“a complete comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire covering their examination 
experiences? was administered to the 
students. The married students’ spouses 
were interviewed, and each fac- 
ulty member completed a questionnaire 
designed to elicit their “perceptions of 
their interaction with graduate students, 
as well as their own attitudes toward the 
xminations." Some faculty members 


e) 


were interviewed and numerous obser- 
vations were made during informal con- 
tacts in the department and 


at a pre- 
exam graduate student party. 


A month 


after the exams, a short questionnaire 
was sent out to the group under study 
as well as to some other students 
who were in the same department but 
not taking the exams. The professional 
reader will be disappointed to find that 
none of the questionnaires or interview 
schedules are presented, nor are there 
coded breakdowns of the data except 
in terms of very simple frequency and 
percentage tables. And these deal only 
with items the author chooses to refer 
to in support of the text. 


j,' does not merely present 
a simple empirical investigation of the 
reactions of graduate students to the 
stressful conditions that obtain during 
this trying time of their professional 
lives. This, of course, he does, and with 
the methods outlined above; but in addi- 
tion, he makes a conscientious effort to 
fit the study into a theoretical context 
of bio-social stres 

At the beginning of the volume and 
again in more detail at the end, the 
author reviews the development of the 
concept of stress, proceeding through the 
work of Hans Selye at the bio-medical 
level on to the treatment of stress by 
those psychoanalytic and psychosomatic 
investigators who place particular em- 
phasis on the ego defense system as a 
method of coping with threat. He con- 
cludes, not surprisingly for a former stu- 
dent of E. H. Volkart and an active 
member of the expanding group of soci- 
ologists working in medical and psychi- 
atric settings, that the above approaches 
have failed to do justice to “social con- 


tingencies of stress situations.” There- 
fore he turns to the work of W. I. 
Thomas for a theoretical handle to me- 
diate the individual reaction to threat, 
or “crisis” in Thomas terms, to the 
social context in which the cr takes 
place. This bridge is made by Thomas’ 
notion of “the definition of the situa- 
tion” which the individual formulates 
when habitual Ways of responding are 
disrupted by the presence of novel stim- 
uli in the environment, Cognitively ori- 
ented Psychologists will be familiar with 
this approach and will appreciate the 
accompanying dependence on phenom- 
enological data. ( Parenthetically, there 
is not a single primary reference to 
Thomas in the bibliography.) 
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Thus the individual's reaction to 
stress is mediated through a social con- 
text as follows: individuals faced by 
threats resulting from frustrations in 
goal seeking react by adopting personal 
versions of socially provided means for 
accomplishing their ends. These ends 
are often socially determined and val- 
ued and therefore the meaning given 
to a social stimulus will be determined 
largely by the social context in which 
it appears. Stress then becomes a re- 
sponse rather than a stimulus, a stimu- 
lus dependent on the interpretation of 
the individual. 


Shades of response defined stimuli! 
Personally, such a notion doesn't frighten 
this reviewer at all, providing the social 
context and individual reaction are used 
to define the response, stress, in an ob- 
jective manner. This is what Mechanic 
attempts to do in his study. He starts 
by defining the social context and inter- 
actions of the student-student and stu- 
dentfaculty world. Then, by use of 
interview and questionnaire data, he es- 
tablishes a “situation” in the Thomas 
Sense; in this instance the situation is 
one characterized by high stakes, high 
ambiguity, and seemingly impossible de- 
mands. This type of situation, all will 
admit, requires “adaptive coping,” at 
least on the part of healthy personali- 
ties. Emphasis is placed on how the 
group influences the mode of adaptation 
rather than on purely rational decisions 
by individual students, 


The creative use of interview data in 
tracing this adaptation process over time 
makes for an interesting story. However, 
one wonders if the sociologically ori- 
ented thesis can best be tested at such 
an individually oriented level of data. 
This reviewer felt that “meaning” in 
both the Thomas and cognitive tradi- 
tions did not come through at the so- 
cial group level, but rather from the 
phenomenal reports of the students. 
Therefore, in the absence of a larger 
representative sample and adequate con- 
trols, one feels that more useful insights 
could have been gleaned by a frankly 
clinical and more intensive presentation 
of individual modes of adapting to this 
crisis of early professional adolescence. 
The resulting hypotheses could then be 
tested at the social level by survey and 
Social structural analyses, 
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Too Much Simplicity 
on Adolescents? 


Ira J. Gordon 


Human Development: From Birth through Adolescence. New York: Har- 


per, 1962. Pp. vii + 400. 


Dorothy Rogers 


The Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


1962, Pp. v 4- 600. 
Reviewed by 


I. J. Gordon, author of the first. book, 
received an EdD from Teachers College, 
Columbia University and since then has 
taught at Kansas State College, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, where he is now at home 
as a Professor of Education. Dorothy 
Rogers, author of the second book re- 
viewed here, took her PhD from Duke 
University and for a number of years has 
been at the State University of New 
York at Oswego, where she is a Profes- 
sor and Coordinator of Child Develop- 
ment. The reviewer, F, L. Whaley, did 
his graduate work at the University of 
Michigan under Willard Olson, working 
there on a longitudinal study extending 
from nursery school through adoles- 
cence. He also had experience at the 
University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp 
and has had contact there with W. C. 
Morse, Fritz Redl, Ron Lippitt and Nor- 
man Polansky. Since 1954 he has taught 
at the Pennsylvania State University 
where he is now an Ass 
and where he continues 
problem children, 


ociate Professor, 
his contact with 


fees d. Human Development is un- 

abashedly of the “self-psychology” 
school. This is acknowledged in the pref- 
ace, prefaced in the acknowledgment, 
and signaled by the 161 pages (out ofa 
total of 389) carrying a reference to the 
self. Perhaps many of the other topics 


F. L. WnuarEv 


to be treated here follow from this. 
The author does not explicitly indicate 
the ma 


t at which the work is aimed; 
several features suggest, however, that 
the reader can be rather unsophisti- 
cated. Methodology is not emphasized, 
either in a special section, in the citation 


of studies, or in concern for the ade- 
quacy of conclusions. Most of the re- 
search is reviewed only in conclusion 
form; no tables report correlation cocfli- 
cients, and one of the rare references to 
confidence levels utilizes the .50 [sic] 
level. 

The perennial problem of organizing 
by age or by topic is confronted again, 
and the toss went to age. As a conse- 
quence, some topics are treated. several 
times, but never in depth. Intelligence, 
for example, is treated in at least four 
different sections. This makes it difficult 
to get a clear picture of this crucial 
concept, especially in its longitudinal 
sweep. Although the last chapter states 
that "we have consistently described in- 
telligence , . 
terns .. 


. as reflecting learned. pat- 
- rather than as a stated quan- 
lity or a ‘given’ native ability, fixed and 
unchanging," some readers may wish 
that more of the evidence used by Ber- 
lyne and Hunt to explore this interpre- 
tation had been presented here. Also, I 
think that the instructor is overly bur- 
dened to prepare the students for, and 
elucidate upon, the brief description of 
Guilford’s model. A more detailed anal- 


ysis of the longitudinal studies of intelli- 
gence, with quantitative. data (beyond 
the illustrative case studies) and details 
of methodology are probably more con- 
vincing, and are of more value, than are 
a few conclusions. 

The scope of the work (prenatal 
through late adolescence) imposes limits 
on what can be treated. Certain stand- 
ard topics, such as learning, have been 
excluded, and wisely so. Many others, 
however, are given a cursory glance, 
and so steal space that might have been 
used for intensive development. Lan- 
and beliefs, 
"brush-block." 


guage, concepts, creativi 
are among those given a 

In topics given intensive treatment, 
some standard refer- 


readers may mis 
ences. In the discussion of the family, 
there is no discussion of patterns of 
child-rearing in the Baldwin, Radke- 
Yarrow, or Sears, Maccoby and Levin 
sense. The recent interest in social (ma- 
ternal) deprivation is similarly ignored, 
ing also 


perhaps with good reason. Mi 
are references to level of aspiration and 
their relationship to the self concept, 
and to performance. Although sex-role 
models are discussed frequently, the 
Sears father-absent studies are curiously 
absent. 

The unique contribution of develop- 
mental psychology is the emphasis on 
the development sweep. The age-graded 
requires a great 
suggest- 
age and 


organization used here 
deal of transitional treatment, 
ing future developments at one hs 
reviewing previous development at the 
next. Many may feel that more of this 
could have been done, although a 
are frequent attempts to emphasize the 


developmental aspect. 


is said to have 
G. SrawLEY Hatt 1S said t 


discovered the adolescent, and his con- 
tribution is cited by Rogers as standing 
een the fictionalized gen- 
"s and the con- 
rimentation 


“halfway betw i 
eralizations of past centuri 


trolled observation and experi’ but 
tempting bu 


resent.’ It is 
of the presen a Wsstss 


à NC ME, 
probably inaccurate simiy logy of 
Dorothy Rogers’ The Psyc'o aen 
Adolescence. . 
One of Hall's contributions, 
tionnaire, is utilized here with E Reni: 
ance. The 34 separate "pen vi 
p A € 
mers and Radler (The + erti 
Teenager. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 2 


the ques- 
a venge- 


1957) only illustrates the extreme de- 
pendence upon the method. The innu- 
merable references to conclusions based 
on questionnaires, interviews, and obser- 
vations provide little solace to aspirations 
of a science of behavior. Indeed, one 
sees little movement in that direction. 
Although 7 lines of the Introduction are 
devoted to the questionnaire and inter- 
view, it is apparently not felt necessary 
to reinforce this by describing the source 
of Remmers’ and Radler’s work, nor to 
describe in any detail the other studies 
mentioned. (The Hartshorne and May 
classic is a rare exception and not all 
will agree with the treatment.) Instead, 
Chapter Four, a not unusual example, 
has about 22 references to secondary 
sources, In several cases one reads that 
“a study shows," and is given a refer- 
ence not to the study itself but to an 
unspecified page of a secondary source! 


An even greater reliance is placed 
upon self many apparently 
gathered by the author. These are used 
effectively. They highlight in a vivid, 
personal way the adolescent as an indi- 
vidual living in and reacting to a com- 
plex universe, There is no pretense that 
these are anything but illustrations. 


reports, 


Perhaps because so little emphasis 
was placed upon “the controlled obser- 
vation and experimentation of the pres- 
ent," the treatment of many topics is 
more superficial than the restricted age 
span (pre-adolescent to young adult- 
hood) would permit. While attitudes to- 
ward objects are frequently mentioned, 
there is no intensive treatment of their 
development. Freud is cited as being 
second only to Hall in influence in this 
century, but that is the only reference 
to Freud. In the chapter on "Psychobio- 
logical Sex Roles,” the treatment of 
psychosexual development yields no ref- 
erences, not even to the familiar Freud, 
Sullivan, or Erickson. 

We are told in the Preface that the 
purpose of this volume is to assist any- 
one concerned with adolescents, and 
that an understanding of the material 
requires no prior psychological training. 
Consequently, each unit (and many sub- 
units) contain advice on what to do to, 
and for, the adolescent. These range 
from the general advice to take one's 
own attitudes into account, to such spe- 
cifie suggestions (tentatively presented, 


to be sure) as "abolish car licenses for 
youths under 20, because research re- 
veals an inverse relation between own- 
ing cars and getting high grades," with 
a reference to a Saturday Evening Post 
article. 

This reviewer takes issue with such 
purposes as these two books espouse, 
and with the implementing of them. 
One could say that they are written at 
an introductory level and therefore 
should not demand much sophistication 
in methodology or analysis, and that 
generalizations are sufficient at this level. 
On the other hand, recent developments 
in many areas (e.g, DNA & RNA in 
genetics) enforce a more tentative view 
of present theory and generalizations, 
and obligate us to prepare students to 
evaluate and learn from new research. 
This cannot be done unless students are 
confronted with research and are system- 
atically taught to be concerned with 
the relationship of the conclusions to the 
rationale, method, and analysis. Users 
of psychology, such as teachers at whom 
these books are aimed, have too long 
been told that they can, with little or no 
background, pick up the principles nec- 
essary to an understanding of children. 
Or worse, they are told "how to" deal 
with children. The complexity of our 
field and research defies this. 


From Molecules 
to Madness 


Robert Roessler and Norman S. 
Greenfield. ( Eds.) 


Physiological Correlates of Psycho- 
logical Disorder, adios, Wis: 
University of Wisconsin Press 
1962. Pp. v + 281. $6.50. ' 


Reviewed by Ernest S. BARRATT 


Robert Roessler, one of the editors of 
the present volume, is a physician who 
is now Chairman of the Department of 
Psychiatry at the University of Wis- 


consin Medical School, and serves also 
as Director of the Wisconsin Psychiatric 


Xi 


Institute. His collaborator here, Norman 
Greenfield, is a psychologist with a 
degree from a well known institution 
of higher learning in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, who now, like Roessler, is lo- 
cated at the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School. The reviewer, Ernest 
Barratt, received his degree from the 
University of Texas in 1952, has done 
postgraduate study in the Electroenceph- 
alography Laboratory at Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School and has held a 
USPHS research fellowship at the Brain 
Research Institute at UCLA’s Medical 
School. He has taught at the University 
of Delaware and at Texas Christian 
University and, since the fall of 1962, 
has been Associate Research Professor 
of Experimental-Physiological Psychol- 
ogy in the Department of Neurology 
and Psychiatry at the University of 
Texas Medical Branch in Galveston. 


Te GOAL of the symposium which 
was the basis for this book was to 
present a broad overview of the most 
recent research involving abnormal 
‘mind-body’ relationships, Toward this 
end the symposium was a success, going 
from molecules to madness via the bio- 
chemical, neurophysiological, and psy- 
cho-social routes. The theme of the 
symposium is not new, but this book, 
without becoming either mentalistic or 
dualistic, amply demonstrates the new 
look in unraveling the mind-body prob- 
lem. 

The broad range of problems and 
techniques reflects the “major trends 
in twentieth century psychiatric re- 
search" outlined by Malamud in his 
introductory remarks; e.g, the authors 
of the various papers indicate their ap- 
preciation: (1) for the principle of 
multiple causation; (2) for the dynamic 
changes that take place over time dur- 
ing the course of a particular disease; 
(3) for an interdisciplinary approach to 
problems of mental illness; and (4) for 
à monistic as opposed to a dualistic 
psychological model, 

The range of problem areas includes: 
discussions of schizophrenia from the 
viewpoint of (1) biochemical mecha- 
nisms, (2) psychophysiological models, 
and (3) levels of consciousness related 
to peripheral microcirculation and the 
reticular activating system; a compari- 
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son of cortical evoked potentials in 
normal controls vs. psychiatric patients; 
relationship of hormonal activity to 
everyday life stresses and anxiety; “cul- 
tural conflicts" related to tuberculosis; 
incidence of somatic disease in persons 
with adjustment problems vs. a normal 
control group; relationship of attitudes 
to psychosomatic illness. 

In addition to the methodological 
discussions related to the research in 
the above problem areas, there are a 
number of papers oriented more spe- 
cifically to experimental design and 
techniques and to a consideration of 
appropriate experimental controls. After 
reading the book, three associations 
come (freely) to mind—multiple causa- 
tion, inter-disciplinary approach, and 
experimental control. 


Au. of the writers exhibit an appre- 
ciation for experimental methodology 
and for the distinction between the con- 
trolled conditions of the laboratory and 
the less rigorous control possible in the 
field study or clinical setting. This is 
demonstrated very nicely in Handlon’s 
chapter on hormonal activity related to 
stresses in everyday life situations where 
he describes studies of a “quasi-natural- 
istic” nature that are paralleled by well 
controlled laboratory studies. 

Wenger's discussion of uncontrolled 
variables is especially significant for the 
beginner in psychophysiological research 
who often does not control (or at least 
doesn’t report controlling) for menses 
in female subjects, for seasonal and 
diurnal variations, for food and alcohol 
consumption, etc, when taking ANS 
measurements, Not only because of 
Wenger’s University of Chicago herit- 
age from the days of Thurstone and 
Holzinger, but also because of his re- 
cent results in ANS research, it is nat- 
ural that he should recommend the use 
of multivariate experimental analysis 
(especially factor analysis) in psycho- 
physiological research, 

Pollin’s discussion of normal controls 
and Weiners emphasis on controlling 
the “totality of the laboratory setting” 
during psychophysiological research are 
also valuable methodological considera- 
tions. Weiner notes that in contrasting 
the — psychophysiological records of 
medical students, most of whom had 


not volunteered for the experiment, 
with the records of clinical patients, 
most of whom had volunteered, the 
medical students’ records 
more labile than the patients’. 
observation adds validity to 
that “the use of control 


were much 
This 
Pollin's 
volunteers 
y and threaten(s) 
to introduce as much artifact into our 
findings as they do to bring about 
greater precision," 

This book is recommended for those 
who want a quick, comprehensive view 


sometimes goes as 


of current research on psychosomatic 
problems, The research designs can be 
generalized to many problems other 
than the ones reported in the book. 
There are bibliographies with each 
chapter for obtaining the details of 
design and theory which are not con- 
tained in the chapters. Possibly it is 
the lack of excessive detail in the text 
itself which makes the book easily read- 
able. 


Separation Sickness 


James Robertson (Ed.) Foreword by 
Sir Harry Platt 


Hospitals and Children: A Parent's- 
Eye View: A Review of Letters 
from Parents to the Observer and 
the BBC. London: Victor Gollancz 
Ltd. 1962. Pp, 159, 18/-net. 


Reviewed by ANN M, GARNER 


The editor of 


this volume, James 
Robertson, 


is a Psychoanalytically ori- 
ented Britisher who, since 1948, has 
been Senior Project Officer of the 
Tavistock Child Development Unit. 
The reviewer, Ann Garner, received an 
MA from Radcliffe College and a PhD 
from Stanford, then Stayed on at Stan- 
ford for a few years to teach there. She 
is a clinical Psychologist, a teacher, a 
wife, a mother, a research 
Presently she is lecturing in psychology 
at the Graduate School of Social Work 
at the University of Ne 


er, a writer. 


braska. 


W woo I brought the child home 
—shed changed letely. 
First of all—she perge 


appeared to hate her 


father—screamed when he came even 
near her . . . Six months later—she 
still rocks in bed sometimes for hours 
on end... Her temper is still violent, 
and she doesn’t walk or speak” (p. 60). 

“We all moved into a small ward 
in the children's wing . . . What would 
have been a terrifying experience for 
him turned out to be simply a tedious 
one. And of course there were no reper- 
cussions afterwards such as my friends 
have been through with their children” 
(p. 41). 

These are British parents speaking, 
describing the effect of hospitalization 
upon their young children. They speak, 
as does this book as a whole, of a di- 
versity of experience and attitude, rang- 
ing from deep satisfaction over ‘living- 
in’ and ‘unrestricted visiting’ procedures, 
to profound dissatisfaction with tech- 
niques of sudden separation and fright- 
ening isolation, They speak in the hope 
that their remarks may further acceler- 
ate the recent improvement in hospital 
facilities for children, 
over a decade, the Tavistock 
Child Development Research Unit, 
and James Robertson in particular, 
have been studying the effects of hos- 
pitalization upon children under the 
age of 3 or 4 years. Their findings 
agree with those which emerged from 
the UN and WHO investigations of 
parent-separated children, and with 
older studies of institutionalized chil- 


dren as well. The consequences of early 
now 


separation from parent figures are Tx 
well documented; few would question 
the possibility of long-time emotional 
damage to children separated from 
their parents at an early age. 

The present volume, however, while 
providing additional information con- 


j i "odi i ef- 
cerning the emotionally damagmg * 
ameliorative 


fits rather 
e role. 


fects of separation and the 
effects of parental living-in. 4 
a persuasive than an investigativ 
The Platt report of 1959 encouraged 
British hospitals to provide unlimited 
Visiting to all children in hospital and 
to develop living-in arrangements for 
all mothers of preschool children who 
Must be hospitalized. Although a num- 


3 na : d on 
ber of British hospitals have acted up 
these resistance tO 
, great, 


Con- 


recommendations, 
change has been understandably 
and progress discouragingly slow. 


sequently, Robertson in 1961 invited 
parents to write letters about their chil- 
dren's hospital experiences. This book 
contains a sample of the 400 letters 
received, with interpretations. by the 
editor. 

No one, least of all the editor, would 
argue that such data prove anything 
about child behavior or hospital prac- 
tice. On the other hand, some inter- 
esting consistencies run through the 
material. For example, the mothers 
recognize their own need to be with 
their child, as well as the child's need 
for the mother. (“Apart from the child, 
who is the prime consideration, the 
Mother too is better for being with the 
child . . ." p. 36.) Parents resist the 
temptation to criticize individual hos- 
pitals or staff members; they recognize 
that administrative change comes 
slowly, and that much special educa- 
tion and understanding on the part of 
the hospital staff are necessary, (“It 
needs only to believe that there should 
be no separation, and ways could easily 
be devised. At the moment I suspect 
that the ideal is not held, only tolerated 
under pressure . . ." p. 45.) 
that the 
more access permitted them to their 
hospitalized children, the greater their 
own satisfaction, and the greater also 
their children’s ability to withstand 
long-time damage. Parents’ persistence 
in trying to gain more access to their 
children is impressive, even reaching 
the extreme of removing their sick 
children. from hospital rather than ex- 
posing them further to the danger of 
emotional disturbance. (“The hospital 
did a fine job of surgery, but the scar 
left by the sudden separation will take 
a long time to heal.” p. 66.) 


In general, parents feel 


Separation anxiety knows no na- 
tional boundaries, nor do the problems 
of accelerating social change. Here 
British parents write convincingly about 
anx 
suades to social change. Both aspects of 
this book will attract persons concerned 
with the welfare of voung children of 


ty, and a British investigator per- 


any nation. 


Man’s greatest error is to believe in his 


own progress. 
-RENÉ SÉDILLOT 


For Future Freshmen 


W. N. McBain and R. C. Johnson 


The Science of Ourselves: Adven- 
tures in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Harper & Row, 
1962. Pp. ix T 217. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sran.ey C. RATNER 


W. N. McBain and R. C. Johnson col- 
laborated in writing the present book 
while they were both Assistant Pro- 
fessors at San Jose State College in 
California. McBain remains at San Jose 
but Johnson has moved to the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. The reviewer, Stanley 
Ratner, received his PhD at Indiana 
University and, except for a year as a 
National Science Foundation Fellow at 
Cambridge University, has been at 
Michigan State University since 1955. 
He is Chairman of the APA Committee 
for Secondary School Psychology and is 
actively involved in the National Science 
Foundation program for science teachers 
and for undergraduate students. 


F EW psychologists have acknowledged 
the fact that secondary school stu- 
dents may be interested in psychology. 
Fewer still have acknowledged this fact 
with regard to experimental psychology, 
W. N. McBain and R. C. Johnson from 
the Department of Psychology of San 
Jose State College introduce the second- 
ary school student to the study of the 
behavior of organisms. They do this by 
identifying some behavior processes and 
illustrating these with descriptions of 
demonstrations and experiments th 
pose these processes and some vi 
that affect each, 


at ex- 
ariables 


Due to the absence of a pref: 


ace and 
the extreme brevity 


of the introductory 
chapter, the specific goals of the book 
are not clear. However, the 
state in the introductory chapter that 
they are concerned with telling: tione 
people who are in school , : i : 
people 


authors 


; «about why 
and animals behave the 


x À way they 
do” and “why we 1 


find the 
and animals so in. 
ms to the reviewer 


d the authors 
behavior of people 
teresting.” It see 
these goals e 


are particularly difficult to 
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meet and they are more or less disre- 
garded in the remaining portions of the 
book. But the young people in school 
are the ones to decide about the inspira- 
tional qualities of the book and it has 
merits apart from the goals stated in the 
introduction. 

The subtitle of the book, Adventures 
in Experimental Psychology, suggests its 
tone and emphasis. By means of un- 
technical and sometimes uncritical prose 
some behaviors that have received ex- 
perimental attention are briefly dis- 
cussed. Then demonstrations and exper- 
iments related to these behaviors are 
clearly described by means of uncluttered 
prose and simple line drawings. Many 
of the demonstrations are presented for 
replication. by the interested. student. 
For example, mapping of the taste re- 
ceptors is described in detail, as is serial 
learning. The authors describe the most 
modest equipment and some relevant 
control procedures for those demonstra- 
tions that can be replicated. 


Seven of the eleven chapters in the 
book contain brief descriptions of be- 
havior processes and demonstrations and 
experiments. The other chapters deal 
with topics usually described as scienti- 
fic method, and with personality and 
social psychology. An appendix pre- 
sents six additional demonstrations that 
include independent variables, instruc- 
tions to subjects and hints about the 
results of the demonstrations. 

The treatment of the demonstrations 
in the appendix calls attention to some 
of the chronic problems within the book. 
No attention is paid to the possibility or 
meaning of negative results from these 
demonstrations and the young student 
is not encouraged to think beyond the 
demonstration. In addition other op- 
portunities are missed to set attitudes 
about research. For example, the con- 
cept of control is mentioned as a general 
characteristic of experimentation but it 
is not related to the specific experiments 
and demonstrations. 

The last chapter entitled, “If You 
Want to Read More" contains brief 
descriptions of 13 books of which 
Hebb’s A T'extbook of Psychology is the 
only general book, while the others are 
inspirational, scientist centered books 
such as Darwin's The Voyage of the 
Beagle. 'The authors fail to make use of 
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or acknowledge the books in general 
psychology that are already widely used 
in secondary schools. T. L. Engle’s 
Psychology, 3rd Edition is an example. 
They also fail to relate the content of 
their book to the content of related 
areas such as biology that includes ma- 


terial from experimental psychology. 
The book clearly makes a contribu- 
tion to the body of material for the sec- 
ondary school student but it requires 
additional supporting material and these 
sources of support are not 


even sug- 


gested within the book. 


Old Bottles, New Wine 


Leonard Berkowitz 


Aggression: A Social Psychological Analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1962. Pp. ix + 361. $7.95. 


Reviewed by ALBERT PEPITONE 


The author, Leonard Berkowitz, is Pro- 
[essor of Psychology at the University 
of Wisconsin. He did his graduate work 
at the University of Michigan and on 
the way from Ann Arbor to Madison 
he spent a period as research psycholo- 
gist at the Crew Research Laboratory of 
the Air Forces Research Center. His 
bibliography includes many articles on 
aggression, catharsis and related topics. 
The reviewer, Albert Pepitone, also a 
Michigan PhD, worked for a while at 
Michigan’s Institute for Social Research 
before going to the University of Penn- 
sylvania where he is now Associate Pro- 
fessor. His research and theoretical in- 
terests lie generally in the area of 
cognitive processes underlying interper- 
sonal attraction and hostility. He is now 
preparing a book in this area. He 
reports that he and Leonard Berkowitz 
must look a good deal alike for they 
are taken for one another at APA meet- 
ings. He wishes it to be known that he 


is fairly sure that he is not Leonard 
Berkowitz, or vice versa. 


A kasi pte theoretical and ex- 
perimental analysis of aggression, 
hostility, and kindred phenomena has 
long been needed in social and person- 
ality psychology. In a tightly packed 
and highly readable volume, Berkowitz 
attempts to do such a job. The result 
is an often penetrating, sometimes theo- 


retically overextended, but 
well argued and thoughtful treatment. 

As a systematic frame of reference 
for organizing the vast material, Berko- 
witz adopts the well known 1939 Frus- 
tration-Aggression (FA) theory of the 
Yale group. More than this, while dis- 
claiming total commitment to the 
theory and contributing important mod- 
ifications of his own, he accepts the 
essential validity of the Yale formula- 
tion, and believes it to be “a milestone 
in the application of methods of ex- 
perimental psychology to important 507 
cial problems," 
therefore, 


always @ 


Tt seems appropriate: 
to ask how good the FA 
hypothesis is after a quarter century 
and what improvement does BerkowitZ 
make. 

_From the beginning there has been 
difficulty in specifying the aggression 
to which frustration gives rise and tO 
distinguish it è 

Part of the 
origin: 


from other aggressions. 
problem arises from the 
al definition of aggression as “any 
sequence of behavior the goal response 
to which is the injury of the person 
toward whom it is directed." Of course 
it never was insisted that aggression 
only involves physic pu 
are problems 
dam 


al injury, but there 
in applying the tissue 
mage paradigm to other domains- 
a "damaged? ego, for example. Physi- 
cal or not, aggressive behavior does no! 
always have an injurious effect, whether 


judged from the aggressor’s or victim's 


point of view. Quite often, aggression 
is not even intended to be injurious; 


it is employed as a threat with which to 


influence anothers behavior. Indeed; 
whether feigned or meant to be injuri- 
ous, aggression can actually have a 


beneficial effect on the victim. On the 
other hand, behavior which is appar- 
ently noninjurious may be considered 
aggressive through having seriously 
damaging effects in the long run or on 
another level of analysis. Finally, the 
injuriousness of behavior may be inci- 
dental or secondary to its aggressive- 
ness in the sense of persistence, vigor- 
ousness, directedness, etc. What is in- 
jury, after all, and how do we deter- 
mine whether one act is more injurious 
than another? Is a punch in the nose 
more aggressive than calling one's 
a bastard? 

Even more difficult perhaps is the 
specification of aggressions which are 
gressions motivated by 
aggression. 


goal responses, ag 
a specific instigation to 
Clearly, some aggression is partly or 
wholly accidental, or is a side effect of 
a larger parcel of behavior. More often, 
motives other than aggression-instiga- 
tion are involved, or the instigation to 


aggression is absent altogether. 

Berkowitz clarifies the 
muddle by making explicit what had 
not clearly been understood in the orig- 
inal FA formulation: The frustration 
hypothesis is only concerned with the 
instigation to aggression and with ag- 
gressive goal responses. The frustration 
] handle instru- 


conceptual 


hypothesis does not i 
mental aggression—aggression produced 
by nonaggressive motivations. Berko- 
witz also excludes aggression. which is 
accidental and aggression. which refers 
to assertiveness and the like. Disap- 
pointingly, however, his analysis een 
not help much on the problem of w i 
is injury, and this is of crucial impor- 
tance in deciding when aggression is 
à goal response, and hence explainable 
by frustration. 

The specification of the goal re- 
sponse, of course, is also pertinent to 
the issue of catharsis—the reduction in 
the instigation to aggression ou 
Aggressive responses. For example, i 
injury has actually to be perceived by 
the victim, not all aggressive responses 
can be said to reach the goal. Conse- 


quently, aggression need not result in 
reduced instigation. Even if the goal 
response is made, the reduction in in- 
stigation is only temporary, since, theo- 
retically, the frustration is unaffected by 
the aggression. Such uncertainty regard- 
ing the exact occasion of the goal re- 
sponse as well as the time period during 
which it is effective make the prediction 
of catharsis difficult for the original FA 
theory. 


[; — analysis of the alterna- 
tives working against the catharsis 
interpretation of reduced instigation is 
masterful and probably the best yet 
published. He rightly insists, for exam- 
ple, that since aggression itself is frus- 
tratable, no catharsis hypothesis is 
necessary to account for the lesser ag- 
gressiveness under conditions where its 
expression is permitted than where it 
is prevented; the occurrence of aggres- 
sion may arouse guilt which can cur- 
tail subsequent aggression; reduced in- 
stigation may be due to a change in the 
social environment toward greater per- 


missiveness; aggressiveness can be re- 
duced if it happens to remove the frus- 
tration or if, as instrumental behavior, 
it satisfies the motive which produced 
it. Finally, Berkowitz proposed an in- 
teresting cognitive process whereby ag- 
gression becomes a stimulator of further 
aggression by way of reminding the 
person of the existence or enormity of 
the frustration. 

From a non FA theoretic: 


l orienta- 
tion, of course, a reduction in aggres- 
sion-instigation may come about by way 
of diffuse emotional or tensional dis- 
charge; the goal response of injurious 
aggression is not necessary for catharsis. 
Presumably, to take account of this pos- 
sibility, Berkowitz—as other theorists 
have—proposes that anger be consid- 
ered an intervening emotional state with 
the same motivating properties as the 
instigation of aggression. In so far as the 
proposal invites attention to defense 
mechanisms and psychosomatic aspects 
of anger, such a proposal may be more 
than a mere terminological substitu- 
tion. 

Any analysis of aggression must con- 
cern itself with the effects of inhibition, 
particularly on the selection and sub- 
stitute value of targets other than the 


instigator. Theoretically, displacement 
of aggression depends upon the specifi- 
cation of the goal response. If the goal 
of aggression is injury fo the instigator, 
then no one else can be an effective 
substitute target. And if injury is part 
of the specification, then a harmless 
attack on anyone cannot be of substi- 
tute value. Even though displacement 
may be ineffective, however, it does ap- 
pear to take place, and Berkowitz 
adopts Miller's familiar S-R generaliza- 
tion model as his main analytic tool 
to explain it. He has great respect for 
the model, but must deal with some 
very serious inadequacies for explaining 
target selection under any but the most 
highly restricted circumstances, For in- 
stance, the model does not specify along 
which of all possible similarity dimen- 
sions the individual will displace. Sec- 
ondly, there is little rational basis for 
specifying the slopes of the aggressive 
and inhibitory response tendencies along 
any given dimension of similarity, Fi- 
nally, the generalization analog of dis- 
placement presupposes that the organ- 
ism has learned or perceives the source 
of frustration, Clearly, one must know 


from which instigator, e.g., self or other 
person, 


I the similarity declension orig- 
mates. It would seem that this process 
of instigator-attribution is more funda- 
mental than deflection once the original 
target has been established. Berkowitz’ 
emphasis on the self as a source of frus- 


tration is a fruitful beginning of such 


an analysis. 


dos QUESTION of what is frustr: 


ation 
has also been 


à problem for the FA 
theory from the outset, As an “interfer- 
ence with the occurrence of à goal 
response,” its conceptual definition re- 
quires the identification of a goal re- 
sponse and a condition v 
the response from 


which prevents 
€ occurring. It seems 
fair to say, however, that over the years 
this definition has been very broadly NN 
terpreted and has led to 4 

loose empirical 
Witz, 


extremely 
coordinations, Berko- 
t unfortunately, does not reverse 
this trend, Having one's toe 


ih " stepped on 
Is a frustration of 


internal responses 


and comfort. Be 
frustrates 


nance. Threat to 
Is more than 


toward security 


o d 
sulted UE de 


self-esteem 
self-esteem, 
a blocking; it 


mainte- 
however, 


represents 
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degradation and loss of power. Berko- 
witz handles this type of criticism by 
assuming there is a continuum of 
strength of instigation with deprivation 
on the low end and threat to self- 
esteem on the high. Of course, whether 
frustration. is a unitary concept with 
respect to aggression is fundamentally 
an empirical question. But if frustra- 
tion covers all aggression-producing 
conditions by definition, there is no 
room for empirically based distinctions 
and no motivation to create them. Berk- 
owitz does propose distinctions based 
on the individual's interpretation of the 
frustration. Thus, fear rather than anger 
results to the extent that the frustra- 
tion is perceived to have noxious con- 
sequences which cannot be avoided. 
If, however, there are two empirically 
distinguishable situations here, one won- 
ders what theoretical power is gained 
by calling both frustrations. 


Although cognitive factors in frustra- 
tion are explicitly acknowledged, mark- 
ing a needed departure from the strictly 
behavioristic Yale conception, Berko- 
witz’ treatment is more in the nature 
of a graft onto the FA body. For exam- 
ple, he is critical of Pastore’s well 
known demonstration that arbitrary 
frustration evokes more aggression than 
a nonarbitrary one. In the first place, 
arbitrariness may have affected the in- 
hibition rather than the instigation to 
aggression. More important, arbitrary 
frustration may be regarded as an un- 
expected frustration. The greater ag- 
gression, then, is based upon the frus- 
tration of expectation over and above 
the nonarbitrary frustration. 

Indeed, Berkowitz shows experimen- 
tally that interpersonal evaluations are 
affected by the contrast between ex- 
pectation and subsequent information. 
Thus, if an S expects friendly behavior 
from a partner, his receipt of un- 
friendly behavior causes him to devalue 
the partner more than if the unfriendly 
behavior is expected. 


An expectation which does not come 
off may be interpreted as a frustration 
just as, when anticipated, an interfer- 
ence may theoretically have weaker 
effects. However, the frustration-linked 
analysis of cognitions poses some diffi- 
culties. Arbitrary events are not always 
unexpected. Arbitrary events in the 
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sense of being unjustified appear to be 
able to create anger in the individual 
without palpable frustration. Then too, 
the demonstration that unexpected 
friendliness leads to more positive atti- 
tudes toward another person shows that 
the opposite of aggression can occur 
when expectations are "frustrated." 
This is a book which must be read 
by any psychologist concerned with the 
theoretical issues briefly touched on 
above. In additon, Berkowitz has a lot 
of important things to say about the in- 
terpretation of real life "aggressions." 


Impractical Absence 
of Theory? 


Alfred J. Marrow 


Changing Patterns of Prejudice: A 
New Look at Today's Racial, Re- 
ligious, and Cultural Tensions. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Books, 
1962. Pp. ix + 271. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Naritan KOGAN 


Alfred J. Marrow is an author, lecturer, 
and industrialist. Once a student of Kurt 
Lewin, he is now Chairman of the Board 
of the Harwood Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration. The reviewer, Nathan Kogan, 
worked with Gordon Allport and Je- 
rome Bruner at Harvard where he first 
became interested in social attitudes and 
problems of ethnocentrism. After ob- 
taining his PhD at Harvard, he spent 
several additional years there as Re- 
search Associate pursuing research on 
bsychological aspects of aging before 
moving, in 1959, to the staff of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service where he 
presently Research Psychologist in the 
Personality Research Group and where 


he is focusing at the moment on the in- 
dividual and group 


risk-taking behavior. 


T 1955, New York City founded a 
Commission on Intergroup Relations 
(COIR) to investigate racial, 


is 


determinants of 


religious, 
and ethnic conflicts among its inhabit- 


ants, and to take the necessary steps to- 
ward resolution of such conflicts. As 
Chairman of COIR during the period 
71955-1960, Dr. Marrow assumed the 
major burden of carrying out the pur- 
poses for which COIR was established. 
Brought to COIR's attention. was an 
array of problems (e.g., discrimination 
in eating places, private clubs, housing. 
and schools) that represent in micro- 
cosm those that confront the country at 
large. 


The reviewer must confess to a severe 
ambivalence in his evaluation of the 
present volume. In the role of private 
citizen, he admires the skill and energy 
that Dr. Marrow brought to the task of 
reconciling conflicting interests and 
bringing intergroup harmony to a large 
metropolis. As an autobiographical ac- 
count of a social scientist donning the 
mantle of crusading reporter and social 
engineer, the book would have to be 
judged a considerable success. As a con- 
tribution to the scientific study of prej- 
udice and discrimination on the other 
hand, this reviewer, in the role of psy- 
chologist, must render a negative judg- 
ment. While the author apparently had 
both the lay public and psychologists in 
mind in appropriate audience for his 
cflorts, it is obviously the book's value 
for the latter audience that is of con- 
cern here. 


The general style of the volume is 2 
constant irritant. The book gives the im- 
pression of being a lengthy free associa- 
tion, Description, interpretation and 
prescription follow one another ny 
helter-skelter fashion. Chapters begin 
on a particular theme and drift off in 
various directions at the author’s whim. 
Redundancy and mutually contradictory 
statements abound. The expressive lan- 
guage gives the book the quality of a 
tract. Perhaps, these lapses can be ¢X- 
cused for reasons of the author's moral 
indignation, but this then raises the 
issue of whether it is not incumbent 
upon the social scientist qua scientist to 
deal with socially sensitive issues in 4 


spirit of dispassionate inquiry rather 
than emotional fervor, 


Also disturbing is the book’s lack of 
documentation. The work of others is 
often quoted or paraphrased, yet the 
author does not provide a list of refer- 
ences. Hence, occasional statements that 


this reviewer considered dubious could 
not be traced to their sources. 


Ta AvTHOR's theory of prejudice 
outlined early in the volume puts con- 
siderable emphasis upon personality de- 
terminants, particularly authoritarianism 
and childhood deprivation, How sur- 
prising, then, to read on and find that 
the personality approach to prejudice is 
largely inappropriate for the kinds of 
problems Marrow confronted as Chair- 
man of COIR. Instead, we note that 
the social psychological and sociological 
aspects assume major importance (e.g 
the headwaiter concerned with the res- 
taurant's White patrons, the codes of vi- 
olence of rival gangs, the role of group 
support in desecration incidents). Each 
problem seems to find the author in 
search of the ‘bigot? who ultimately 
vanishes in a cloud of ad hoc interpreta- 
tion. : 

While the book adds nothing that is 
fundamentally new to our knowledge 
about the psychology of prejudice and 
means for its alleviation, it is to the 
author's credit that he recognizes and 
publicizes some of the unfortunate by- 
products of a philosophy that avoids of- 
fending anyone and insists that minority 
group characteristics are irrelevant to 
t ssuc, The book achieves 
a consequence. 
rescarch, Dr. 


the prejudice i 
a reasonable balance as 

Stressing the need for 
Marrow makes a special plea for Fed- 
eral research assistance and supports the 
establishment of a Federal Bureau of 
Intergroup Relations in HEW. Given 
the political complexities that surround 
such a move, one can only express re- 
gret that the author did not or could 
not divert a small portion of his budget 
to theoretically oriented research, par- 
ticularly when, by his own admission, 
more funds were available than could 
be fruitfully spent. Possibly, Dr. Mar- 
row's decisions in this regard are in 
keeping with his statement of the prin- 
ciple that “... action itself will lead to 
more reliable knowledge. So action be- 
comes research, and research action. 
This is indeed a far cry from Kurt 
Lewin's dictum: "There is nothing so 
practical as a good theory.” 


w 


The Liberals in Psychoanalysis 


Jules H. Masserman (Ed.) 


Science and Psychoanalysis. Vol. V: Psychoanalytic Education. New York: 


Grune & Stratton, 1962. Pp. v + 


332. 


$9.75. 


Reviewed by PauL BERGMAN 


The editor of the present volume, Jules 
H. Masserman, by now needs little or 
no introduction to any reader of Con- 
temporary Psychology who pays more 
than glancing attention to psychoana- 
lytic and psychiatric literature. The re- 
viewer, Paul Bergman, is a research 
psychologist (clinical) at the National 
Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda, 
Md. His psychoanalytic orientation has 
both Austrian and American roots. He 
took his first analytic training in Vienna 
but rounded it off at Topeka, Kansas; 
he received a PhD degree from the 
University of Vienna but did formal 
graduate work at the University of In- 
diana. Before coming to his present 
position at NIMH, he served for ten 
years as senior psychologist at the Men- 
ninger Foundation and then worked for 
three years at Seattle’s Pinel Founda- 
tion. While he retains his interest in 
psychoanalytic ideas, his acquaintances 
observe that he is by no means the “typ- 
ical analyst,” if there is any such thing, 
and it is obvious to psychologists that 
his interests range wide. For further evi- 
dence of both his willingness and his 
skill as a CP reviewer, see page 310 of 
this issue. 


EFORE 1930 “psychoanalytic educa- 
B tion? meant the application of 
Freudian psychology to the education 
of children. The proponents of this ap- 
proach hoped to find a way to end neu- 
roses and other perennial evils of man- 
kind. In subsequent years the meaning 
of the term has become limited to the 
training of psychiatrists in psychoana- 
lytic theories and techniques. 

Two books about this latter kind of 
psychoanalytic education are now avail- 


able: The survey sponsored by the 
American Psychoanalytic Association 
(Lewin and Ross, Psychoanalytic Edu- 
cation in the United States, CP, Aug. 
1961, 6, 265-266) which ended on a 
laudatory note, and the here reviewed 
collection of papers which expresses re- 
strained disapproval. In opposition to 
the prevailing “conservative” spirit in 
the Association, the authors of the pres- 
ent collection represent what one might 
call “liberal” Psychoanalysis. 

The “liberal? point of view in psy- 
choanalytic education implies, first, a 
somewhat critcial attitude toward 
Freud. In the book this attitude is ex- 
pressed in various degrees, at times in- 
tensely and broadly in words like these 
“...if Freud and others through the 
years are writers of the absolute truth, 
then psychoanalysis is not a science” 
(p. 4, Grinker). More frequently, spe- 
cific Freudian positions or traditions be- 
come the target of attack (Silverberg, 
Shainess, Rado). At the other end of 
the continuum Bry and Rifkin sce their 
task as the harmonization of certain 
minor factual errors of the master with 
his basic infallibility. To appreciate 
fully the predicament to which the 
earnest pursuit of such a task leads, one 
must read it in the authors’ own words: 


“At first glance certain information de- 
rived from outside sources tends to be in 
conflict with the psychoanalytic tradi- 
tion derived from Freud's writing 

there have been three chief ntodee vf 
coping with this conflict, none of which 
has been satisfactory to meet ed 

tional standards: to defer the Ms 
matter to a later period, to inter pret th 
collateral information in md E 
that the conflict seems to ze 
removed, or to declare that Fre : 


way 
been 
ud com- 
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mitted an error" (pp 6-7). Incidentally, 
the remedy which the authors suggest 
is deeper study of the history of ideas. 
Next, the liberals characteristically 
want to relieve psychoanalysis from its 
present intellectual isolation in relation 
to the other sciences. They hope to do 
this by enriching the curriculum of 
psychoanalytic education with related 
subject matter and patterns of thinking. 
The book contains pleas for biology 
(Hamburg); social sciences (Spiegel) ; 
psychosomatics (Wittkower and Auf- 
reiter); communciation processes (Jack- 
son); flexible therapeutic methods (Al- 
exander); ward psychiatry (Meyer); 
identity problems (Chodoff); value 
problems (Reid, also Eckardt); research 
(Shakow); alternative theoretical mod- 
els (Shands). The writers present their 
cases capably, informatively and even 
convincingly insofar as one cannot rea- 
sonably doubt the relevance of these 
Various concerns to the subject matter 
of psychoanalysis. None of the writers, 
however, shows how all this material 
could be integrated into a professional 
training without intolerably overloading 
it. After all, it is a question of educating 
practitioners, not scientists, in the field 
of therapy. Should not the design for 
the education of Practitioners be based 
on an examination of the process of 
psychotherapy, rather than on a study of 
the interrelationship of the sciences? 
For a few authors, “liberalism? finally 
means a concern for individual human 
beings and human life in general, They 
find such an attitude not sufficiently 
represented in psychoanalytic educaticn 
today (Will; possibly also Searles), 


I. ONE accepts the way the “liberals” 
define themselves—as a group holding 
anti-authoritarian, anti-isolationist and 
humanist views—he wonders how any- 
body could possibly criticize their posi- 
tion. Yet there are at least two perspec- 
the 


"radical," 


tives, “conservative” and the 


from which the “liberal” 
position may be viewed critically. A 
“conservative” might argue like this: 
“What the ‘liberals’ have in common is 
a retreat from the Freudian uncon- 
scious. The dissident schools of the past 


have failed; now the resistance, the re- 
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turn of the repression, takes the form 
of an emphasis on other sciences, on 
psychotherapy, and on humanism. 
These in themselves are good things, 
but should not be used to replace psy- 
choanalysis. Psychoanalytic theory has 
its own tasks and problems with which 
the ‘liberals’ frequently show insuff- 
cient acquaintance, They particularly 
neglect the achievements of ego psychol- 
ogy. However, one who rejects Freudian 
theory has the obligation to set his own 
observations into the context of an or- 
ganized theoretical system. This the 
‘liberals’ fail to do. Psychoanalytic edu- 
cation, if it fell into their hands, would 
soon lose its identity and become dis- 
solved in a vague eclecticism.” 

As for myself, believing that a 
“radical” perspective is essential to the 
spirit of science, I share the “conserva- 


tives’ ” 


dissatisfaction with the “liberal” 
eclecticism. However, instead of regret- 
ting the drift away from the orderly 
position of the “conservatives,” I regret 
the “liberals’” half-heartedness in relin- 
quishing the traditional outlook of their 
field. I do not give as much weight to 
the disagreements between the two 
groups as they do themselves. Both 
groups hold in common basic assump- 
tions and attitudes which I consider 
mistaken, For example, both groups 
consider insight the major means of 
achieving personality change. Both 
groups, with rare exceptions (Marmor 
and, of course, Shakow in this volume) 
think and work in complete dissociation 
from contemporary theory and research 


in psychology and psychotherapy. Con- 
Sequently, their intuition often e 
rediscovers relation 
has already 


xcitedly 
ships which research 
confirmed, or worse luck, 
refuted. A heavy welcome to intuition, 
but on the frontiers of 
in well-established territory! Welcome 
also to the Courage to challenge ac- 
cepted knowledge, but it can hardly be 


meritorious not even to know that such 
knowledge exists, 


S URELY, were 


when Freud and others 
erected their house of thought. It is the 
house which the “conservatives” hope to 
inhabit forever, doing minor repair jobs 
occasionally. Tt is the house which the 


knowledge, not 


days of giants 
With bare hands 


|e 


would like to 
larger, modernized | structure 
without upsetting the historic continuity. 
The “liberal” attitude fits the require- 
ments of art or politics, but the spirit 
of science seems to favor the freest re- 
ordering of the facts, Today there exist 
various theoretical models which allow 
for both the preservation and econom- 
ical reorganization of the rich discover- 
ies of psychoanalysis. But the “liberals,” 
because of their need to synthesize a 
commitment to science with a loyalty 
to a particular tradition, have not 
shown much awareness of such alterna- 


“liberals” 
into a 


incorporate 


tives. They have also been slow to pre- 
ceive that objective research can. and 
should decide how much respect the 
traditions merit. 


I am not sure how much influence 
the “liberals” will exert on 


“psychoana- 
lytic education” 


in the narrow sense in 
which the term is used at present. The 
outcome of their drive for reform docs 
not seem very important, In the mean- 
time, the problem of “psychoanalytic 
education” in the original sense of the 
term, how to educate children without 
subjecting them to crippling dissocia- 
tions, lies unattended and nearly for- 
gotten. For an attack on that problem, 
the tools, the methods and the uncom- 
promising attitude of science will be 
needed. This, though, is not the typical 
equipment of the “liberals.” 


First Freudians 


Herman Nunberg and Ernst Federn 
(Eds.) Translated by M. Nun- 
berg 


Minutes of the Vienna Psychoana- 
lytic Society, Vol. 1: 1906-1908. 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1962, Pp, v + 410. 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Paur BERGMAN 


Herman Nunberg, one editor of the 
present volume, is a psychoanalyst who 
was trained in Vienna but who, for 25 
Years or so, has been writing and prac- 
licing from a base in New York City. 


Ernst Federn, the other editor, is the 
son of Paul Federn who for many years 
was President of the Vienna Psycho- 
analytic Society. The reviewer, Paul 
Bergman, is a research oriented clinical 
psychologist who is described, with the 
customary inadequacy, on page 309 of 
the present issue. 


N 1902 a small group of followers 
I had begun to gather on. Wednesday 
evenings in Freud's private apartment 
to learn, develop and propagate the 
“professor’s” psychoanalysis. From 1906 
on, Otto Rank assiduously recorded and 
summarized the discussions. His notes 
were preserved and now reach publica- 
tion with a first volume containing the 
minutes of 1906-1908. 

We might call these years the Golden 
Age of psychoanalysis. Freud had 
emerged from his earlier isolation, the 
world had begun to take notice of him, 
and valuable contributions from the men 
around him enriched his inspiration. His 
circle consisted of physicians, writers 
and educators who represented a cross- 
section of Vienna's intellectuals. The 
common enthusiasm was high and no- 
body yet foresaw that painful secessions 
would upset the "movement." Alfred 
Adler, two years later the leader of the 
first secession, in the present volume 
still appears as a brilliant, though in- 
creasingly independent, contributor to 
the common thought. Yet even in the 
discussions of that time one detects the 
seeds of future discord. For when these 
men disagreed, their ignorance of cri- 
teria by which to resolve differences 
frequently led them to resort to passion- 
ate reiteration, personal attacks, and ac- 
cusations of “resistance” based on sex- 
ual deviancy. K 

The circle’s discussions ranged widely, 
though centering on two focal areas: 
1) sexual pathology and 2) literary arts 
—in their relation to sexual pathology. 
And it was disagreement about the role 
of sex in the human personality which 
eventually divided the group. Yet, seen 
from an historical perspective, it now 
appears to have been fortunate that 
Freud chose sex as the basis for his sys- 
tem. While either aggression or anxiety 
would have produced an equally fruitful 
theory, the choice of sex had a stunning 


effect upon a late-Victorian world 


grown tired of its hypocrisies. That 
world began to listen. Even today, as 
one reads the minutes, the sexual in- 
terpretation of all things in heaven and 
earth, in spite of its one-sidedness, re- 
tains interest, particularly when applied 
to clinical case histories. 

The interpretations also had some 
validity, both as diagnostic formulations 
and as tools to achieve symptomatic im- 
provement. Diagnostically, they fre- 
quently pointed to real foci of conflict. 
Therapeutically, in the cultural milieu 
of the period, the newness and crassness 
of the interpretations frequently shocked 
patients out of their symptoms. But 
since such effects did not always come 
about, Freud devised new, slower work- 
ing techniques which he thought to be 
capable, in principle, of dissolving the 
neuroses. What did these techniques, 
“analysis of the resistances” and “‘work- 
ing through,” achieve? The discussions 
do not describe the process of change in 
patients, nor do they suggest any prob- 
lems encountered. The unconscious is 
dealt with in a dim, abstract, and dis- 
tant manner. For example, one of the 
discussants (Hitschmann) suggests that 
should consider the problem 
whether there is a connection between 
the oral center and sadism" (p. 370). 
I believe that one who speaks in such 
terms has never observed a patient re- 
experiencing the torturing force of oral 
sadism or any other infantile trend dis- 
sociated by trauma. Apparently psycho- 
analysts at that time (let us not mention 
today) talked to their patients about 
dynamic factors, but did not make 
actual contact with the dissociated emo- 
tions, at least not in severe neuroses. 
They were like geologists who interpret 
the presence of oil in the earth, and not 
like drillers who make contact with the 
gushing stream and relieve the pressure 
in the depth. 


V V H: ER one may think of Freud’s 


therapy, his personality and his thought 
remain objects of fascination. The pres- 
ent volume shows the "professor" pre- 
siding in Olympian benevolence, often 
protecting speakers from too violent at- 
tacks, and distinctly favoring those who 
contributed creatively to the ideas of 
the circle. He spoke as he wrote, freely 


"one 


and energetically, in sustained long 
trains of thought. At times he would 
eject aphorisms expressing his charac- 
teristic powerful disillusionment, calling 
love "the normal psychosis” (p. 193) 
and happiness “the uninhibited gratifi- 
cation of the perversion” (p. 208). 

Freud's social evaluation of sexuality 
retains its previous puzzling ambiguity. 
At one point he says, for instance, “we 
endeavor to uncover sexuality; but once 
sexuality is demonstrated, we demand 
that the entire repression of sexuality 
become conscious and that the individ- 
ual learn to subordinate to cultural re- 
quirements . . . a woman who, like the 
courtesan, is untrustworthy in sexuality, 
is altogether worthless” (p. 200). Yet, at 
other points he says that “charming and 
attractive women acquire and sustain 
these qualities only in sexual freedom” 
(p. 310), suggests “the founding of an 
academy of love where the ars amandi 
would be taught" (p. 311) and wants 
"a social reform allowing a certain 
amount of sexual freedom" (p. 273). 
He never specifies, however, what kind 
of social reform he advocates. 

Whether or not Freud and his follow- 
at times succumbed to self-contra- 
diction, bias and passion, these pages do 
preserve some great moments in the 
history of man's spirit. Some of the 
gains made during those Wednesday 
evenings will, I trust, never again be 
lost. The editors deserve thanks for pub- 
lishing these minutes and for conscien- 
tiously clarifying in footnotes a great 
many allusions to persons and events 
which otherwise would remain mean- 
ingless. Unfortunately they have also 
added footnotes to expound their 


er 


de own 
opinions about many of the subjects 


under discussion, and to stand up for 
Freud against any doubting or dissent- 
ing voice. Future volumes of these min- 
utes would gain considerably if 
editors would proceed on the assump- 
tion that Freud can Speak and dada 
can think for themselves, 


the 


wW 


The moulding of 
untidy business 
simple or eleg 


man today is a very 


and it’s hard to find 


j a 
ant pattern in it! 


Tom H. Prar 
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Judgment Too Long Deferred? 


Sidney J. Parnes and Harold F. Harding (Eds.) 


A Source Book for Creative Thinking. New York: Scribner's 1962. Pp. v + 


393. $6.50 (hardback) 


$4.75 (paperback). 


Reviewed by Jon E. Coursox 


Sidney J. Parnes, the senior editor here, 
is Director of Creative Education. at 
the University of Buffalo and serves as 
a Consultant to the Creative Education 
Foundation. He has taught courses in 
creative problem-solving, has written an 
instructor's manual and a student work- 
book for courses on creativity, His new- 
est collaborator, Harold F. Harding, is 
Professor of Speech at the Ohio State 
University, John E. Coulson, the re- 
viewer, is a Columbia PhD in psychol- 
ogy and is now Associate Head of Edu- 
cational Research and Development for 
the System Development Corporation 
in Santa Monica, California. He helped 
initiate the SDC Automated Teaching 
Project in 1958, and has published ex- 
tensively in the area of instructional 
methodology. His present research cen- 
ters on methods of developing problem- 
solving skills through flexible instruc- 
tional systems, In a related area, he has 
recently edited the ONR-SDC sympo- 
sium volume Programmed Learning and 


Computer-Based (1962) 


Instruction 
(CP, May 1963, 8, 


216-218.) 


Alex Os- 


DL one chapter of this book 
bi inciple of De. 


orn notes that the Pr 
ferred Judgment (a major tenet of Os- 
born's well-known “brainstorming” 
technique) — calls for “deferment-of- 
judgment during ideative effort to keep 
the critical faculty from jamming the 
creative faculty.” Critical Judgment, ac- 
cording to this approach, 
tant but later process, Dr. Sidney Parnes 
and Dr. Harold Harding, the editors of 
A Source Book for Creative Thinking, 
seem to have deferred their judgment 
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is an impor- 


too long in the compilation and editing 
of the materials. They have shown orig- 
inality in selecting a wide variety of 
papers containing valuable information 
and_ perceptive insights on creativity, 
but they have not accepted fully the 
critical responsibilities that properly be- 
long to the editors of such a volume. 
The reader has been left with a formi- 
dable task of separating the valuable 


from the redundant and the trivial, 
According to Drs. Parnes and Hard- 
ing, this book is intended to serve as a 
reference source, a supplementary text- 
book, and a means for further reading 
and research on creativity. 
ated goal is “to increas 


An associ- 
> interest within 
colleges and universities in developing 
this greatest natural resource.” These 
are broad goals, and quite appropriately 
the editors have assembled a series of 
papers dealing with the subject of crea- 
tivity from almost every 
viewpoint. Experimental 


imaginable 
and statistical 
problems in the definition, measurement 
and manipulation of creative skills are 
competently probed by research psy- 
chologists and educators such as E. Paul 
Torrance, Richard Youtz and J. P, 
Guilford. Carl Rogers and A. H. Mas- 
low offer highly intriguing, if occasion- 
ally obscure, discussions of c 
relation to personality 

As might be e 


reativity in 
dynamics, 

xpected, Rogers and 
Maslow differ considerably in their 
points of emphasis from sociologist 
Melvin Tumin, who adopts a sociolog- 
ical framework in describing various 
Social obstacles to creativity, 
ingly, though, Tumin a 


ers in minimizing the 
social 


Interest- 
grees with Rog- 
importance of 


reinforcement for the 


creative 


act. Rogers states that “perhaps the 
most fundamental condition of creativ- 
ity is that the source or locus of eval- 
uative judgment is internal. The va'ue 
of his product is, for the creative per- 
son, established not by the praise or 
criticism. of others, but by himself." 
Tumin echoes this thought in defining 
creativity as “the esthetic experience, 
which is to be distinguished from other 
experiences by the fact that it is self- 
consumatory in nature. That is to say, 
the esthetic experience is enjoyed for 
the actions which define and constitute 
the experience, whatever it may be, 
rather than for its instrumental. results 
or social accompaniments in the form 
of social relations with others.” 

Since Rogers and Tumin do discuss 
interpersonal. and 
creativit 


social influences on 
in other parts of their papers, 


it is difficult to 


decide whether these 
authors actually mean to deny the vital 
role of conditioning history and external 
reinforcement in the acqui 
tive behavior patterns, or 


sition of crea- 
whether they 
simply mean to emphasize that the in- 
dividuz 


’s internalized responses to his 
own creative acts can acquire secondary 
reinforcing properties, The first. position 
would seem difficult to defend, since 
surely the behavior that we label crea- 
tive is subject to the same basic princi- 
ples of reinforcement as arc all other 
forms of behavior. But, even if we ac- 
cept the second interpretation (of in- 
ternalized reinforcement) , 
this still does not support the unique 
experiential status ascribed to creativ- 
ity by Tumin. The reinforcement for 
a large part of our adult social behavior, 
including much that we would not call 
creative, is in the form of internalized 
responses rather than direct external re- 
inforcement. In any cas 
more useful 


secondary 


.dt seems much 


to recognize the ultimate 
dependence of the creative act on ex- 
ternal reinforcement, since such a view- 
point points more directly to the vari- 
ables of social interaction that must be 
manipulated if creativity 
tered in our society. 


is to be fos- 


je A Source Book for Creative Think- 
ing, strong emphasis is placed on meth- 
ods of effecting 


practical improvements 
in the creative 


ability of people at all 
age levels, in the schools and in indus- 


BARGAINING BEHAVIOR 


By LAWR CE E. FOURAKER, Harvard Grad- 
nale School of. Business Administration, and SID- 
NEY SIEGEL, late of The Pennsylvania. State 
University. Off press. / . 

Demonstrates psychological methods in testing 
classical economic statements presented as alter- 
native hypotheses. The studies reported PORE 
bargaining behavior in a laboratory situation o 
bilateral monopoly with price leadership and in a 
laboratory situation of oligopoly. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF INEFFECTIVE 


PERFORMANCE " m 
By JOHN B. MINER, University of Oregon. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Séries in Management. Available in No- 
vember. en 

A guide to understanding and reducing ineffec- 
tive performance. Each chapter includes theoretical 
background, effe and procedures used to correct 
or reduce a particular type of failure. Case his- 
tories. 


O STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Program for 
Self-Instruction 
CELESTE McCOLLOUGH and LOCHE VAN 
PI A, both Oberlin College. Available in Septem- 
ber. 
is thoroughly tested and developed program re- 
dnm an avebare of 20 hours to complete and is 
intended for use as a supplement in social science 
courses where students must gain an understand- 
ing of the elements of statistics. Emphasis is on 
understanding, with a minimum of computation. 


HANDBOOK OF MENTAL DEFI- 


CIENCY: Psychological Theory and Re- 
search any atic 
Sdited by NORMAN R. ELLIS, George Peabody 
bed for APERTUM MeGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. Available in November. AN 

The first definitive presentation of all the signifi- 
cant theoretical approaches to the study of mental 
deficiency. Part I is devoted to exposition and eval- 
uation of theories regarding defective behavior. 
Part II summarizes the literature and evaluates 
available data. 


MOTIVATION: As Related to Personality 


- RETHLINGSHAFER, University 

D! dodo. MeGraw-Hil Series in Psychology. 388 

pages, $7.95. — t 

n k ilizes the experimental approach, 

iuo book. gie emphasis, but stressing studies 

EE M nan subjects. Illustrations are drawn from 
both industrial and clinical observations. 


new, Books in Psychology FROM McGRAW - HILL 


[] DIGITAL COMPUTERS IN RESEARCH: 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. MI 330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N.Y 


An Introduction for Behavioral and Social 
Scientists 


By BERT F. GREEN, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
E. Lincoln Laboratory Publications. 352 pages, 

id. 

Specifically writen to acquaint students of the 
behavioral and social sciences with the use and op- 
eration of computers. Mathematics has been kept 
at an elementary level and extensive examples of 
computer applications in the social sciences are 
provided. 


L] INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Sec- 


ond Edition 

By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara. 760 pages, $7.50. ` 

_A rigorous, broad basic text covering the tradi- 
tional topies of general psychology as well as physi- 
ological, social, applied and clinical areas. ` 


READINGS FOR AN INTRODUCT 
PSYCHOLOGY STRON AO 


By RICHARD A. KING, University of North C 
lina. 400 pages, $3.95. aree 
Each of the twenty chapters of this book con- 
tains two to five articles and introductory material 
for each article. The material was selected for his- 
torical importance, amplification of basic points in 
the principal text, and ability to provide an effec- 
tive focus for classroom discussion. | 


aro- 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding: E 
havior, Second Edition Sanne MADE, die 


By AARON Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. N 
JACK P. STRANGE, and HAROLD M. CHAR. 
eas Sot! Southern Methodist University. 498 
Designed primarily for the one-se i 

€ arily E -semester hos 
ductory course. The material is presented andes 
nically and va oii to present psychology as 
a science and to discuss pr "interest to 
T nie le c cuss problems of interest to 


READINGS IN PSYCH [: : 
standing Human Bü RAM : Under- 


By JAMES A. DYAL, Texas hristi ive 
E pages, $4.95 Cloth, $3.95 un. Unine 
Jynamic, organismic, a i jT de 
emphasizing research ‘au oe psychologic! 
essays which orient the student toward unde ead 
ing the on-going behavior of the organism. De = and: 
to supplement PSYCHOLOGY: Understan HELEDER 
man Behavior, second edition but m: Ag Ei 
with any text. i may be used 


rsity. 


try. Chapters by such practitioners as 
Alex Osborn and John Arnold call at- 
tention to the significant work that can 
be done today to promote creative 
thinking, even before we have full un- 
derstanding of the basic creative proc- 
esses. One useful technique involves the 
use of a matrix of ideas or concepts. 
Such a matrix may provide systematic 
stimulation for new associations of old 
elements—a key component in creative 
activity. Another technique involves the 
restatement of a problem in terms of 
its most generic characteristics, thereby 
making it easier to devise radically new 
solutions that escape the conventional 
ruts, 


Appendices to the book include a 
compendium of research studies on crea- 
tive imagination and a list of selected 
publications on creative thinking. 

A Source Book for Creative Thinking 
includes much that is informative and 
stimulating. Unfortunately, it also in- 
cludes much the editors should have 
deleted. Several of the chapters, includ- 
ing the lead chapter, by editor Harding, 
present few new ideas but instead are 
devoted largely to restatements of ideas 
expressed by other educators and psy- 
chologists. Nor does Harding's chapter 
adequately serve the function of a pre- 
view or keynote for subsequent chapters. 

Many of the chapters in this book 
were published without modification 
from speeches presented at conferences 
and symposia. This practice makes trou- 
ble for the reader, who must sort 
through the resulting jumble, There are 
protracted introductory remarks by 
speakers who are surprised and honored 
to have the opportunity to address some 
august body. There are glowing refer- 
ences to speakers 
work does not even appear in this book. 
There are complex sequences of ques- 
tions and answers, reproduced verbatim, 
involving 


su bsequent whose 


between 
the speaker and the questioners and 


misunderstandings 


baffling discussions of topics having only 
the most tenuous relationship to the 
specific subject of the paper. These un- 
necessary and confusing sections should 
have been omitted, or at least modified 


to form a more integrated part of the 
papers. 


Despite these drawbacks, and because 
no other book presently available serves 
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precisely the same reference function, 
A Source Book for Creative Thinking 
is recommended to anyone interested 
in the area of creativity and problem 
solving. 


Philosophical 
Educational 


Psychology 


Morris L. Bigge and Maurice P. 
Hunt 


Psychological Foundations of Edu- 
cation: An Introduction to Hu- 
man Development and Learning. 
New York: Harper, 1962. Pp. v 
+ 530. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Davin P, AUSUBEL 


Both authors, Morris Bigge and Maurice 
P. Hunt, are Professors of Education at 
Fresno State College, California, Bigge 
did his graduate work at the Univ 
of Kansas, Hunt at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. David Ausubel, the reviewer, is 
now a Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology in the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the University of Illinois, 
He started his career as a physician and 
practiced as a psychiatrist until, 


ersity 


grad- 

ually, problems of individual diagnosis 
and therapy became less interesting 
g 


than general problems of psychological 
development. His present research now 
centers in the area of verbal learning 
and there too lies his general theoretical 
interest. Due to appear in 1963 is a 
book entitled Meaningful Verbal Learn- 
ing (Grune and Stratton). His earlier 
books include The Fern and the Tiki 
(1960), Maori Youth (1961), Ego De- 
velopment and the Personality Disorders 
(1952), Theory and Problems of Ado- 
lescent Development (1954) and Dru 


g 
Addiction (1958). 


y BOOK has the somewhat unique 
distinction of being the first textbook 
in educational psychology written from 
the standpoint of an educational theorist 
or philosopher. It secks to consider, on 


d * hand, all important. psycholog- 
the onc ad, I y 


ical issues that have general significance 


for educational theory, and, on the 
other, to provide basic ideas about hu- 
man learning and development suitable 
for an introductory course in educa- 


Nobody. 
could really be expected to achieve both 


tional psychology. however, 
of these mutually incompatible purposes 
within the covers of the same volume. 
By choosing to focus on general learning 
theory 


and on such highly general theo- 
retical issues as the mind-body problem 
and absolutism versus relativism, the au- 
thors have produced, in the reviewer's 
opinion, a reasonably satisfactory “psy- 
of education,” 


chological foundations 


but a very inadequate “textbook in ed- 


ucational psychology.” 


As a psychological foundation of ed- 
theory, this fulfills 
two important and unmet 


ucational treatise 
hitherto 
needs in educational psychology. First, 
it pulls together a wide array of signifi- 
cant psychological theory that has gen- 
eral relevance for education, Second, it 
integrates for the first time the fields of 
educational psychology and educational 
Philosophy by delineating the historical 
origins and underlying philosophical 
assumptions of various psychological 
theories in education. Educational psy- 
chologists thus have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with those ideas of 
Rousseau, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Morrison that 
have significant psychological implica- 
tions. They are also familiarized with 
the underlying philosophical premises 
of various contemporary psychological 
Systems that have no explicit identifica- 
tion with philosophy. 


A noteworthy virtue of this book is 
that it eschews the currently prevalent 
“popular magazine” treatment of educa- 
tional psychology with its ove sim plifi- 
cation of complex data and ideas, 
glossy, irrelevant pictures, pseudo-scien- 
tific tables and figures, se 
histories, and kindergarten-level writing: 
The level of discourse here is reasonably 


high throughout, Bigge and Hunt are 
never guilty 
reader, 


ntimental case 


of talking down to the 


The most inadequate portion of the 


book is the section dealing with human 
development, which is presented at à 
very superficial and platitudinous level. 


— 


Fhe authors include much descriptive 


material (e.g, physical growth) which 


ance for educational psy- 
chology, and treat other pertinent as- 


has little relev 


pects of social, personality, emotional, 
and cognitive development as ends in 
themselves, failing to relate them to the 
nature and conditions of school learning. 


Moreover, the more theoretical material 


r 


in this area (c the nature-nurture 


problem, human nature) lacks cogency 
and incisiveness. The discussion of de- 
velopmental regulation, for example, 
fails to distinguish between intercultural 
uniformities, intercultural differences, 
and intracultural differences; between 
the respective notions of wholly pre- 
formed or predetermined traits and 
genic predispositions toward developing 
particular traits and capacities; and be- 
tween genic and environmental sources 
of developmental uniformity. Thus, al- 
though the authors profess an interac- 


tional position regarding the nature- 
nurture problem, their failure to 
appreciate the hereditary aspect of this 
position disposes them to repudiate in- 
teractionism and to adopt extreme en- 
vironmentalistic views with respect to 
personality development and the modi- 
fication of intelligence. 

The five chapters devoted to learning 
theory constitute by far the most valu- 
able section of the book. The authors 
the historical origins, philo- 


consider 
ational 


sophical assumptions, and educ 
implications of five psychological ap- 
to learning theory, namely, 


proaches 
natural enfoldment, 


mental discipline, 
apperception, S.R associationism, and 
cognitive-field theory. Particularly use- 
ful is their extremely lucid presentation 
of Skinner's position and of cognitive 
field theory. Unfortunately, however, 
these two positions are neither explicitly 
ach other nor related to 
class- 


compared to e 
important theoretical issues in 
room learning. Moreover, both 
as well as the experimental 
arning re- 
usually 
e of this 


these 


latter issues 
evidence bearing on school le 
ceive only cursory coverage, 
from secondary sources. In plac 
essential material, the authors devote 
the entire final section of the volume to 
problems that are more properly con- 
sidered in textbooks on teaching meth- 
ods, 
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The More Intense Phenomenology 


Louis Jolyon West (Ed.) 


Hallucinations. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1962. Pp. iii + 295. $9.75. 


Reviewed by Rex M. Corer 


The editor, Louis Jolyon West, is Pro- 
[essor of Psychiatry and Head of the 
Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Medical Center. 
An active researcher and prolific writer, 
he also has played a leading role in in- 
troducing a program of behavioral sci- 
ence at the University of Oklahoma. 
Rex M. Collier, the reviewer, started 
out as a physiological and experimental 
psychologist but soon after receiving his 
PhD in 1934 from Northwestern he 
began to develop his interest in the 
clinical area. After some years of teach- 
ing at a number of different institutions 
of higher learning, he joined the Vet- 
erans Administration psychology pro- 
gram and, since 1953, has been Chief of 
Psychology Services at the VA Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. He con- 
tinues teaching, however, holding a part 
time appointment at Washington Uni- 
versity. He also stays involved in re- 
search and scholarly activity and is 
presently working on the development 
of a comprehensive theory of conscious 
function, a matter with which he will 
deal in a forthcoming book. 


HIS VOLUME is an edited symposium 
Le eee of twenty-six articles from 
forty-two contributors. That the sym- 
posium was a comprehensive cross dis- 
ciplinary venture is revealed, in part, 
by the type of educational degrees held 
by the contributors. Represented are 
twenty-eight MD degre thirteen 
PhD's and one BA, The twenty-six 
chapters include a broad range of topics 
and subject matter, and the following 
tabulation is offered as a brief summary; 


theory (two articles), sensory depriva- 
tion and sleep loss (eight articles), 
pharmacological studies (three articles), 
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neurological and neurophysiological 
(two studies), somatic and body image 
issues (two studies), phenomenology 
(two articles), schizophrenic sources 
(three articles), occurrence in children 
(one study), social factors (one study), 
and hypnotically induced hallucinations 
(one study). 

'The book, dedicated to Heinrich 
Kluver "whose many contributions to 
research on hallucinations have been an 
inspiration to all of us,” grows out of a 
behavioral science climate, Even so, it 
is by no means limited to traditional 
S-R and input-output orientations, Edi- 
tor and authors should be commended 
for making no apology for a frank study 
of a segment of conscious phenomena. 
Implicit in the symposium is the prin- 
ciple suggested elsewhere by Jasper and 
Penfield that consciousness represents 
the highest levels of integration. 

As might be expected, the issue re- 
ceiving most attention was the relation- 
ship of sensory deprivation to hallucina- 
tions. Among the types of S. D. used 
were the following: isolation in light 
and sound insulated rooms, immersion 
in a tank of tepid water, blindfolds, 


translucent goggles, cardboard cuffs to 
reduce tactile stimulation and instruc- 
tions to be as immobile as possible for 
the reduction of kinesthetic stimulation. 
Results do not give direct correlations 
between S, D. and frequency of halluci- 
nations. In the light of earlier studies, 
this result came as a Surprise to some 
researchers. — Instruction, expectation, 
personality pattern, body image, and 
degree of ego integration were noted as 
influential variables. 


M... of the studies contribute to the 


point that hallucination is not neces- 


sarily to be placed in the category of 
the pathological. Rather the concepts 
of scaling, degree and range are found 
with some frequency, but 
could have had more encouragement. 
The conceptual approach to most of 
the studies appears compatible with 
Kluver's early concept and also with the 
more recent work of Robert Holt that 
hallucinations are one form of sensory 
imagery often related to the cidetic 
image. One series of imagery classifica- 
tions ran as follows: (a) analogy, (b) 
daydream, (c) fantasy, (d) pseudoso- 
matic delusions, (c) illusion, and (f) 
hallucination, The general implication 
of gradation is at least present. Classifi- 
cations in terms of complexity were 
used. For example, simplest (Type I) 
were flashes or flickering or dim lights 
without shape; more complex (Type 
II) were centrally located lights with 
shape but no color; while Type III 
were complex, highly structured, ani- 
mated scenes rich in detail. Another 
complexity continuum is as follows: 
(1) lines, dots, and diffuse light; (2) 
geometrical designs, (3) isolated 
jects; and (4) integrated scenes. Some 
corroboration seems indicated also for 
Kluvers hallucinatory imagery form 
constants described as: (a) grating, lat- 
tice, fretwork, filigree, honey-comb, or 
chessboard; (b) cobweb; (c) tunnel. 
funnel, alley, cone, or vessel; (d) spiral. 
In general, the important point is that 
when degrees, ranges, and gradation are 
seen, the underlying, integrative concep- 
tualizations are more likely to be in 
progress, 


probably 


ob- 


The Scheibels’ discussion, brilliant as 
their writing usually is, shows again the 
fantastic complexity (a) of the brain 
stem reticular formation, (b) of the 
inter-relations of b s r f and cortical 
levels, and (c) the impossibility of un- 
derstanding the higher level brain func- 
tions apart from the inter-active rela- 
tions to lower levels, For those who still 
seem to assume that a complete wiring 
diagram of the nervous system would 
answer all our "S-R problems" about 
behavior the following quotation is ap- 
propriate: “The organization of collat- 
eral sensory inputs to the core is such 
that informational specificity may be 
lost and output appears related to the 
integrate of inputs.” This conception is 
compatible with Kluver's point made 


many years ago that all theories about 
form constants or imagery “stressing 
either ‘peripheral’ or ‘central’ factors 
are too simple.” Relevant is the finding 
symposium researchers 
eye 


of some of the sy 
that continued stimulation of the 
with dim translucent light. (which does 
not allow either pattern or form dis- 
crimination) is more productive of hal- 


lucinatory experience than no light at 
all. Thus, there is the implication that 
we deal with an active rather than a 
passive organism; that sensory materials 
creatively reworked rather than 
simply relayed through a C.N.S. by 
some form of intervening variable. 


are 


Ta Scueimecs’ article occurs early— 
the second chapter—in the book. Per- 
haps the editor is playing the same 
hunch that would guide the reviewer, 
and that is that the needed intergrative 
hallucinatory ex- 


conceptualization for K 
all experi- 


perience—and perhaps for 
ence—will eventually be a product of a 
more comprehensive understanding of 
the role of reticular substance. Kluver, 
who saw close relationship between m- 
tense imagery and synesthesia said 
twenty years ago, “Tt seems necessary = 
assume some basic process operative in 
different sense modalities to cope with 
all varieties of synesthetic experiences. 
This reviewer is convinced that the 
“basic process” eventually can be identi- 
but would insist that to solve the 
following requirements 
the metaphysics of 
lism and epiphe- 
approaches 


fied, 
problem 
must be met: (1) 
psychophysical paralle 
nomenalism with associated 
of consciousness must be 


supersed d the attempts to reduce 
sK 2) 
currents and 


consciousness tO d a 
other traditional physiological 
variables must be inadequate; 
(3) emphasis on the 
unit must modify an 
to a current over-emphasis on nervous 
system; (4) a more effective and inte- 
grative use must be made of the princi- 
ple of continuity in the animal series 
than is currently apparent: (5) sus- 
tained and creative attention. must be 
given to the need for a basic concept of 
the living organism: and finally, (6) 
consciousness, itself, must be seen as 


the 


to concepts 


action 

types of 
seen as 
organism as @ total 
d give perspective 


dynamic, intimately involved in action, 
and a means of integrative regulation 
of behavior. 

The need of an integrating concept 
for Hallucinations is a need shared by 
all psychology and psychiatry. It would 
be too much to ask that the editor and 


contributors of this book satisfy a gen- 
eral basic need that the rest of us have 
not been effective in supplying. How- 
ever, for those interested in the general 
subject of imagery or in hallucinations 
as a special aspect of imagery, this book 
is highly recommended. 


On Theory and Action 


Mason Haire (Ed.) 


Organization Theory in Industrial Practice: A Symposium of the Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. v 


+ 173. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Raymond A, KATZELL 


Mason Haire, editor of this volume, 
took his PhD with Lashley at Harvard 
and then moved, by way of work in 
military aviation, to industrial. psychol- 
ogy at M.LT. and on into the broader 
rcalms of industrial relations and indus- 
trial social psychology. In 1956 he au- 
thored Psychology in Management and 
in 1959 edited Modern Organization 
Theory. The reviewer, Raymond Katz- 
ell, is an NYU PhD who has been long 
concerned with organization theory and 
its applications. As Professor of Man- 
agement Engineering and Psychology 
and as Director of the Research Center 
for Industrial Behavior at NYU from 
1957-63, he was intimately involved in 
the theoretical and research sides of 
organization. During his earlier six years 
as Vice-President of Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry and Company he was in- 
volved with some intimacy in the action 
side of organizational affairs. His theory 
of organization is soon to be put to test 
once morc, as he assumes the headship 
of NYU's All-University Department of 
Psychology. 


HE CENTRAL concerns of organiza- 
"om theory are structures— patterns 
of relationships among the organiza- 
tion’s members as individuals and as 


groups. In addition to attempting to 


identify significant kinds of structures 
and their interrelationships, organiza- 
tion theory addresses itself to questions 
of ways in which various structural pat- 
terns affect performance and goal at- 
tainment. Other issues of importance 
concern the shaping of structures by 
such inputs as the cultural setting, en- 
vironmental conditions, technological 
and managerial methods, and member 
characteristics. 

These kinds of problems, although 
comparatively new to behavioral scien- 
tists and especially to psychologists, are 
an old story to practical men of affairs. 
The book under review contains ten 
papers prepared by such men, all of 
them members of the managerial staffs 
of major corporations in the U.S.A. We 
are told in the preface that it is the 
intention here to portray “organization- 
theory-in-action,” so that comparisons 
may be made with the approaches enis 
ployed by behavioral scientists, 


: The result is easily as heterogeneous 
in substance and treatment as admit- 
emi were the ten papers published in 
1959 by behavioral 


m : scientists 
Haire's editors 


y | under 
— Dei Three of the present 
papers are case reports of the over-all 
organizational designs of specific 
panies: Genesco, Maytag 


com- 
n c . and Pennsyl- 
vania Bell Telephone. The last adds ah 


interesti i i 
teresting dimension by describing al, 
y also 
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the steps through which the structure 
of a new division was developed. Four 
other papers are each addressed to some 
relatively specific aspect of organiza- 
tional design or operation, including the 
consultant role of the headquarters staff 
man, the organization of the planning 
process, some conditions under which 
members might give more generously of 
their talent and energies, and the need 
for organizational structure to accom- 
modate both the purposes of the enter- 
prise and its contemporary business en- 
vironment. The remaining three papers 
are thoughtful attempts to conceptualize 
one or another broad and fundamental 
facet of organizational life, in the busi- 
nessman-scholar tradition of Chester 
Barnard; one of them analyzes the cen- 
tral importance of designing individual 
positions and their relationships so that 
work and responsibilities may be effec- 
tively accomplished; a second considers 
the implications of the proposition that 
the comprehensive objective of any or- 
ganization is to maximize the synergistic 
effect of group effort; the third takes a 
careful look at authority in organiza- 
tions, concluding that both personal and 
institutional or formal authority are 
needed by the enterprise and its mem- 
bers. 

Does all this serve to fulfill the objec- 
tive of depicting “organization-theory- 
in-action"? Alas, whereas those papers 
describing ongoing organizational ar- 
rangements in specific companies un- 
doubtedly represent action, they provide 
little systematic theory. Conversely, those 
that are theoretically oriented supply 
little in the way of action, either in the 
form of operating programs based on 
the concepts or in the form of empirical 
research on the notions propounded. 
Scientific organization theory and its ap- 
plication 
ever, 


appear to be as far apart as 


T. psychologists, then, perhaps the 
main interest of this book will reside in 
its utility as a mirror, to help us better 
to see ourselves and our work. Have our 
theory and research had an impact on 
sophisticated. practitioners? Are we ad- 
dressing our efforts to problems that 
they also perceive? Is there anything in 
their views of organizational problems 
that might suggest redirection of our at- 
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tention? The answers to these questions 
have implications not only for the prac- 
tical application of our work, but also 
for the improved alignment of our theo- 
ries with the real world. 

Regarding the first question, the book 
does furnish scattered. evidence of the 
penetration of managerial conscious- 


ness by the work of behavioral scientis 
This evidence includes mention in one 
form or another of McGregor's “Theory 
Y," Likert’s “linking-pin” concept, and 
Argyris’ concern for incongruity between 
individual needs and organizational de- 
mands. There is also evident awareness 
of the utility of such practices as parti- 
cipation in decisions and feedback of re- 
sults. But such impacts appear mainly 
at the conceptual rather than at the ac- 
tion level, or, if the latter, in a some- 
what tangential rather than central role. 
At a number of points, the work done 
by behavioral scientists would have been 
quite apposite, had the writers taken it 
into account. One example occurs on 
page 94, where there is speculation 
about the proportion of time allocated 
to "management" 


and "nonmanage- 
ment" functions by managers at various 
levels, without reference to the volumin- 
ous research on executives! activities by 
the Ohio State group. As a matter of 
fact, the book is depre: 


ingly free of 
allusions to research, past, present, or 
future, 

We may find some reassurance in not- 
ing that many of the organizational 
problems and concerns raised 


in these 
essays have their 


s counterparts in the 
kinds of things behavioral scientists h; 
been working on, 
clude the sources 
and power, f. 


ave 
These problems in- 
and use of authority 
acilitating the flow of in- 
formation, motivating managerial per- 
formance, allocation of decision-making 
responsibility, determining the optimum 
number of hierarchical and 
others equally familiar. 


| on are several other persistent 
issues, explicit or implicit 
s 


levels, 


in these es- 
. to which we behavioral scientists 
have been paying relatively little atten- 
tion. One of these has to do with the 
proper allocation of 


responsibilities, 
functions, and tasks among positions 


and groups. This, of course, comprises 
the old departmentalization and job 


design problems that have been focal 


in the engineering approach to organi- 


zations, but which still suffer from the 
y. Here 
is a domain to which psychologists 
should be able to make important con- 
tributions, but 


ence of sound scientific theo 


far seem to be 
and 


we so 


more concerned with the form 


manner of organizational behavior than 
content. The 
pers also make repeated mention of the 


with its task-related pa- 


importance of measurements of results 


as bases for accountability reporting 
and control; yet (with a few excep- 
tions) behavioral scientists. have not 


lly woven such considerations into 
their theories. or. research—indeed, the 
ty is all but ab- 
sent from our work. Perhaps our rela- 
live problems like these, 
which appear to strike the practitioners 


concept of accountabi 
neglect of 


as being of major significance to or- 
ganizational design and operation, helps 
explain why many of them view our 
efforts as 


somehow not quite coming 
to grips with reality. Either we should 
demonstrate why such considerations 
deserve little place in organizational 
theory and research, or else take steps 
to get them more completely into the 
picture, 

In short, you need not read this book 
if what you are secking is an exposi- 
tion of scientific organization theory in 
action. But it might be worth reading 
if you happen to feel the need to check 
your views of organizational problems 
against those of a small sample of in- 
formed managers, If you do so, you 
will receive an extra dividend in the 
form of Mason Haire’s brief introduc- 
tory chapter, particularly his stimulat- 
ing discussion of certain 


themes and myths found in 
theories of organization. 


recurrent 
some 


H 


Originality gives a 
frankness, generosity, and magnanimity 


by enabling him to estimate the value of 
truth, money, 


man an air of 


or success in any particular 


n independently of conven- 
tion and moral generalization. 


instance quite 


—Gronc& BERNARD SHAW 


ua 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind. of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad soiuis not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 


Spacing. 


AGAINST INTERLINEAR SPECULATION 
Ivan D. London's review (CP, April 
1963, 8, 153-156) of the Russian book by 
P. O. Makarov on Methods of Mr 
dynamic Research concludes that Ma - 
drov'g book ".. « says more On occasion 
to the discerning reader than is spelled 
out on the printed page." London's is 
view, I suppose; is such a special occa- 
sion because the review spells out very 
little about what the book actually has 
to së The review's information count 
scems meagre in comparison with the 
clucidation provided in the same jssue of 
CP by Richard Lynn's review and rev d 
translation of a different Russian pes 
In London's review, speculation, - 
lines far outweighs analysis 9 
Just look at a partial 
intrusion 
intrusion 


tween the 
the book's content. J! a 
listing of the review š nci 
of political ideology. minima cien 
of ideology enough to satisfy "um : - 
, ati avlov 
Pavlovian dogmatism, the use of no ui 
as window dressing. negiect | 
jnterest in statistics. 
vlovian theory. 


f verbal 


name 
statistics, renewed 
paucity of references to Pa 
and the smuggling s 
disguised weakening 

None of these interpreta- 
arily with the 


reports as à 
lovian theory. Non 
tions is associated necess 


A 


book. As a matter of fact. some of them 
have appeared apart from the book (e.g. 
London, I. D. “Refractions of a Soviet 
Psychologist,” CP, Mar. 1960, 5, 98-99). 


The effect of the review, I fear, is to 
make the substance of Russian scientific 
work harder to understand than ever. 
Whether the review's political considera- 
tions are right or wrong is a problem for 
independent investigation so large that it 
merits a grant of its own. It does not do 
atroduce them in the frame of activ- 
ities supported by a National Science 
Foundation grant apparently to sprcad 
knowledge by breaking the language bar- 


to ir 


rier. 

Betwen the lines of the printed page 
of a scientific book there may well be a 
no-man's land of the cold war. How un- 
fortunate, it seems to me, to sacrifice the 
restraints imposed by the printed word to 
the passions of almost sheer blank space 
projection! The defense of science against 
contamination by politics is so strong 
that the defense extinguishes the report- 
ing of scientific work. This paradoxical 
effect, so different from the basic purpose 
of a review, may be as unconscious as it 
seems obvious. I can only feel sad for 
what might have been another impor- 
tant contribution to American scientific 
psychology in the brilliant mold of Lon- 
don’s “Research on Sensory Interaction 
in the Soviet Union” (Psychol. Bull., 
1954. 51, 531-568). 


S. D. KAPLAN 
Lincoln State Hospital 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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IPL: New Advance in Software 


Allen Newell (Ed.) 


Information Processing Language-V 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. Pp. vii + 244. 


Manual. Englewood Cliffs, N. 


Reviewed by RoserT K. Linpsay 


Allen Newell, the editor here, received 
his undergraduate degree in physics 
from Stanford and his PhD in indus- 
trial administration from the Carnegic 
Institute of Technology. For IH years 
he worked as a research scientist at 
RAND Corporation before becoming 
Professor of System and Com munigalton 
Sciences at Carnegie Tech, Robert K. 
Lindsay, who here reviews Newell, has 
had some experience at being reviewed 
by Newell while the latter was his 
teacher at Carnegic. Like the author, 
Lindsay did his undergraduate work in 
physics and again like the author, re- 
ceivéd his PhD in administration at 
Carnegie Tech, Unlike the author, he 
sandwiched in between these two bouts 
with higher education an MA in psy- 
chology from Columbia University. He 
is now Assistant Professor of Psychology 
and Research Scientist in Computation 
at the University of Texas. He is also 
consultant to RAND, to System De- 
velopment Corporation and to General 


Electric. 


HYSICISTS frequently acknowledge 
P their debt to mathematicians. 
Mathematics is also indebted to phys- 
ics, for the enrichment process is de- 
cidedly reciprocal. By contrast, experi- 


mental psychologists have made few 


contributions to mathematics, and they 
have made only sporadic „Attempts to 
use mathematical techniques devel- 
oped in contexts other than psychol- 
ogy. If we exclude mathematical de- 
scription of data, such as by curve 
fitting and statistical analysis, and if we 
restrict our consideration to the use of 
mathematical concepts and notation as 
the. bases of theory, we eliminate, with 
only a few notable exceptions, almost 
all of the applications of mathematics 
to psychology. 


If one asks why psychologists have 
not made more use of mathematics, he 
frequently is told that psychologists are 
simply not good mathematicians, A 
less. frequently heard reply is that 
mathematicians do not offer psychol- 
ogists the techniques they need. Nei- 
ther reply is the whole answer. Psy- 
chology will certainly benefit from more 
rigorous mathematical theorizing by 
more enlightened theorists, but special 
tools are needed for the special prob- 
lems of psychology. 


Physicists have been quite successful 
in isolating variables which interact 
very little with one another. Perhaps 
psychologists have merely not found the 
variables which will allow a similar fac- 
torization of their problems; or per- 
haps their problems are basically more 


complex. If the latter is the case, be- 
havioral processes—the data of psychol- 
ogy—are probably not best described by 
the mathematical techniques which 
apply to the data of physics. It may 
be that mathematical psychology will 
remain sterile if it restricts its efforts 
to the application of mathematical con- 
cepts developed to describe simple 
physical systems. A mathematical the- 
ory of processes—behaviors—could be 
the contribution of psychologists to 
mathematics, a contribution leading to 
fruitful interaction. of the two disci- 
plines. 


j DEVELOPMENT reported in New- 
el's book is, therefore, rather im- 
The author spells out the 
basis of a new technique for rigorous 
theorizing, and his motivation for this 
work seems to come largely from con- 
sideration of psychological questions, 
though indeed the applications are 
broader. The technique involves the use 
of a digital computer as a vehicle for 
theorizing and for making deductions 
from theory, Perhaps the new technique 
can be made clear by contrasting it 
with more familiar uses of computers, 

We may distinguish. three applica- 
tions of computing. First, 
common, is the use of 
machine to 
mulae 


portant. 


and most 
a computing 
substitute numbers into for- 
(statistical or Otherwise) and 
thereby quickly obtain results which re- 
quire enormous amounts of calculation, 
Second is the use of so-called Monte 
Carlo techniques: given certain stochas- 
uc assumptions, random 
generated and 
forme 


numbers are 
calculations 

d on each instance, there 
Oping statistics for which sim 
putational formul 
algebraically, 
State 


are per- 
by devel- 
ple com- 
ae cannot be derived 
The third technique is 


: to 
assumptions as processes 


which 
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can be specified as computer programs 
and which need not involve arithmetic 
calculations at all. Examples include 
the association process, recognition 
processes, and hypothesis formation. 
Once such processes are rigorously 
stated as programs, the computer may 
perform them, and the observation of 
the computer's behavior may then serve 
as the deductions from the theory. The 
psychologist has, in effect, built his the- 
oretical organism. By this technique 
of simulation it is thus possible to de- 
duce rigorously the consequences of 
large numbers of theoretical postulates 
which cannot be stated conveniently in 
standard mathematical form, and hence 
to which classical procedures of anal- 
ysis are not applicable. This new tech- 
nique, developed in large part by New- 
ell and his colleagues, removes many 
restrictions on methods of theoriz- 
ing. Many mathematically stated the- 
ories might also benefit from this tech- 
nique, particularly those that have been 
limited by the complexity of the de- 
ductive process, so that only special 
cases of a general theory could be stud- 
ied. 

Computers are notoriously poor con- 
versationalists. To make their services 
more widely available, programs are 
written to translate a more nearly hu- 
man dialect (the source language) into 
the numerical code of the machine. 
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One such translation program is FOR- 
TRAN, which allows users to employ 
a notation very similar to familiar al- 
gebra. As was pointed out above, no 
familiar notation exists for process de- 
scription, and the job of discovering a 
good notation is in some sense equiva- 
lent to the job of theorizing about 
processes. Newell has defined a nota- 
tion which will describe processes. His 
Information Processing Language V 
(IPL) is this notation, and an IPL 
system is a computer program which 
translates the notation into instructions 
for a given computer. When the lan- 
guage is employed, the user does not 
need to know the detailed characteris- 
tics of the machine that will do the 
translation and execute the programs. 


B. far the most extensive use of 
computers in science has been in 
numerical analysis (including data re- 
duction and statistical work) and Monte 
Carlo simulation. As a consequence, 
most advances in computer hardware 
(the machizes) and software (the pro- 
gramming techniques) have been in the 
direction of algebraic compilers and 
numerical algorithms. However, several 
contributions have been directed to- 
ward the development of a language 
for specifying symbolic processes. Most 
of these have employed the concept of 
list processing as their basic feature. 

A computer's memory is typically di- 
vided into small segments called words, 
each of which can record a number. 
Each word is named by another, unique 
number, its address. A word's address 
never changes, though the word's con- 
tents may. Addresses are always smaller 
in magnitude than the: maximum 
number which a word can record, and 
hence the contents of one word may 
include one or more addresses of other 
words. In numerical applications some 
i numbers whose magni- 
à " portant in the calculations. 
DEENS 
tional parts, a s " pen sine 

: ] ; ymbol and an associ- 
Mad link. The symbol is most often 
io aoe as ace Xx 

: guishable entity 
which can be compared to other in- 
stances for identity. The associative 
link is an address of another word, and 


thus it provides for the association be- 
tween two symbols: given the address 
of one symbol, the next one can be 
found. In addition, symbols themselves 
may denote other lists of symbols, hence 


a hierarchical 
ble. 

Having committed memory organi- 
zation to this list structure format, one 
must then provide special operations 
for manipulating these new units. Since 
computers are provided only with basic 
operations for manipulating single 
words and the numerical quantities they 
contain, a list processing language must 
provide programs for handling lists. Such 
a collection of programs forms the basis 
of Newell’s IPL, the language under 
consideration in this review. 

IPL incorporates several other inter- 
esting features. One example is the use 
of a list of available words: all com- 
puter memory not being used for any 
other function is tied together in a 
list. Whenever some additional mem- 
ory is required, this list is consulted. 
This results in complete availability of 
memory capacity without accurate prior 
knowledge of the uses to which it will 
be put, thereby solving a ubiquitous 
programming problem. Also, the avail- 
able space concept allows definition of 
recursive processes (processes which 
use themselves as subprocesses) and 
this feature proves extremely valuable. 


organization is possi- 


IN. im programming language is 
designed primarily for the manipu- 
lation of lists and symbols. However, 
the facility for storing numerical data 
and performing arithmetic operations 
(both fixed point and floating point) 
is also incorporated. Other convenient 
features include: (1) a system for han- 
dling lists of attribute-value pairs; (2) 
"generators," which separate the func- 
tions of retrieving and processing infor- 
mation so that these operations may be 
conveniently programmed; and (3) a 
random number generator. 

The IPL language is designed as a 
research tool, and little effort has been 
made to make it maximally efficient. 
The system is ‘interpretive,’ that is 
each source language symbol is trans- 
lated and the corresponding machine 
code executed before the next symbol is 
translated. Thus, if a portion of the 


er eee A UI a ae 
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program is executed over and over it 
must be translated many times. FOR- 
TRAN and most other programming 
languages are ‘compilers,’ that is, all 
of the translation is done in one pass 
and the program is executed at a later 
time. Newell has sacrificed the greater 
speed of the latter technique in favor of 
certain design flexibilities of the for- 
mer. For example, the source language 
programs themselves are stored as list 
hierarchies and are in the computer's 
memory at the time of program execu- 
tion. It is possible for portions of a pro- 
gram to modify other portions of the 
program. This is one means of design- 
ing learning processes. 


The syntax of most computer lan- 
guages is quite awkward; that for 
IPL is extremely so. This is undoubt- 
edly due in large part to our unfa- 
miliarity with thinking in terms of this 
type of processing. Algebraic compilers, 
such as FORTRAN, have an advantage 
in that their symbolism, that of alge- 
bra, is highly familiar and thoroughly 
studied by prospective users. The dif- 
ficulty in learning IPL is greatly in- 
creased by its awkward syntax, and al- 
though Newell’s Manual reads as well 
as most programming manuals, that is 
not very well. This book is not for cas- 
ual reading. The reader should be 
warned that a comprehension of the 
language and its uses depends upon 
careful reading and the working out of 


numerous examples. 


The Manual is divided into two sec- 
tions, “The Elements of IPL Program- 
ming” and a “Programmer’s Reference 
Manual.” Readers with programming 
experience will find Section I more con- 
fusing than enlightening, and will prob- 
ably want to ignore it altogether. They 
wil find a complete and precise descrip- 
tion of the language in Section II. 
Readers without any programming ex- 
perience will also find Section I con- 
fusing, but some may benefit from its 
detailed examples and suggested appli- 
cations. 

IPL systems presently exist for IBM 
650, 704, 709, 7090, Control Data 1604, 
Bendix G-20, Remington Rand 1105, 
and Philco S-2000 
widespread implementation and use of 


computers. The 


IPL gives it certain practical advan- 


tages over other languages which are 
designed for similar uses. With the 
publication of this Manual, formerly 
available as a RAND Corporation doc- 


ument (P-1897), IPL is the best docu- 
mented and most public list processing 
language and deserves investigation by 
serious students of cognitive processes. 


Psychological Anthropology 


Thomas Gladwin and William C. Sturtevant (Eds.) 


Anthropology and Human Behavior. Washington, D. C.: The Anthro- 
pological Society of America, 1962. Pp. vii + 214. 


Reviewed by Wi.tiaw E. Henry 


who is Professor of Psychology in the 
Department of Psychology and in the 
Committee on Human Development at 
the University of Chicago. He received 
his PhD from the Committee on Human 
Development in 1945, worked as an In- 
structor in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, and as Social Science 
Analyst, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Indian Affairs, before 
getting his degree. He has recently 
(1960-61) been visiting Ford Founda- 
tion Professor at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He is the author of many ar- 
ticles and monographs and, most re- 
cently, with Elaine Cumming of Grow- 
ing Old (1961, CP, Nov. 1962, 7, 416). 


HE EIGHT chapters of this volume 
To lectures given before the 
Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Seven of them present various views of 
the interaction of anthropological and 
psychological issues. While the experi- 
ence of the authors in the dual fields 
varies, all do to some degree attempt 
to relate their comments to data or con- 
cepts from both disciplines. Five pre- 
sent new or revised views of concep- 
tual or motivational fields, and suggest 
some relevances for anthropoloy and/or 
for the broad field of the study of 
human behavior. Three deal with var- 
ious direct interrelations of psychology 
and anthropology. 

The first chapter, by Anthony F. C. 
Wallace, was last in the original series 
and constituted a review and summary. 
It is printed first here and serves much 
the same purpose. It does, however, 


go beyond those functions, in that it 
presents Wallace’s views of the former 
and the newly developing complexion 
of the culture and personality field, in- 
creasingly becoming known as “ psycho- 
logical anthropology." Wallace sees a 
variety of changes occurring in the 
area, roughly those of movement from 
earlier instinctual, unconscious psycho- 
analytic formulations toward more so- 
cially related and more cognitively re- 
lated concerns. His view of this shift, 
particularly as it includes attention to 
cognition is amply demonstrated by 
three papers in the present book. Ulric 
Neisser’s “Cultural and Cognitive Dis- 
continuity,” Dell H. Hymes “The Eth- 
nography of Speaking,” and Charles O. 
Frake’s “The Ethnographic Study of 
Cognitive Systems," all focus upon cog- 
nitive process, Neisser's is essentially 
informative for the anthropologist, as 
he reviews psychological approaches to 
the study of higher mental processes. 
His emphasis is upon concepts of in- 
formation processing, relying upon Pi- 
aget, Bartlett and Schactel. 

and Frake deal with semantic 
Hymes emph 


Hymes 
issues, 
asizing some of the shifts 
from psychodynamic to cognitive frames 


of reference and Frake with the tax- 
onomy of the speakers view of the 
world and its relation to the ethnog- 
rapher's structural analysis, i 

Wallace’s comments on re 
of motivational theories are sub- 
stantiated by two Papers. William Cau- 
dill’s Anthropology and Psychoanaly- 
sis: Some Theoretical Issues” ; 
modifications 


formulations 


: describes 
m psychoanalytic 


s the- 
orv, particularly 


as they have been 
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influenced by social theory. Caudill by 
no means discards all of the classical 
analytic formulations, and 
comments pointedly from clinical as 
well as anthropological data on their 
continuing relevance. He does, nonethe- 
less, find the more recent ego psycho- 
logical concepts highly functional and 
finds both Erik Erikson and Freud ex- 
tremely useful in the analysis of his 
studies of Japan and Japanese psychi- 
atry. Another reformulation, and one 
closely related to the cognitive papers 
above, is that of Daniel E. Berlyne, who 
in his “New Directions in Motivation 
Theory” posits essentially a motivating 
force stemming from cognitive consid- 
erations. While Caudill relies centrally 
upon psychoanalytic concepts and an- 
thropological data, Berlyne draws his 
support from experimental psychology 
and neurophysiology. He proposes a 
kind of curiosity-seeking and resolving 
motive and describes the concept of 
arousal levels, suggesting their relation 
both to physiological states and to the 
amount and nature of environmental 
excitation. He relates these to anthro- 
pological issues primarily through ques- 
tions as to the nature of societies de- 
manding various arousal levels and to 
possible cultural determinants of percep- 
tual curiosity. 


however, 


EN REDUCED emphasis upon national 
character and group character as a 
kind of monolithic group nature, noted 
by Wallace, is clearly documented in 
the one paper by Richard Jessor. Jes- 
sor reports "A Social Learning Ap- 
proach to Culture and Behavior" in 
which he comments upon specific re- 
searches utilizing a combination of Mer- 
tonian analysis of social structure and 
Julian Rotters socigl learning theory. 
Jessor, and Wallace, would see this ap- 
proach as a desirable one, in that it 
moves more toward the examination of 
smaller person-system units. 

In part documenting Wallace's views, 
these papers do emphasize the increas- 
ing centrality of cognitive processes 
and of motivational theories modified 
in socially relevant directions. Wallace 
also suggests increasingly sophisticated 
ways of relating personality to culture, 
an emphasis notable in Caudill, in Mar- 
garet Mead, and on a more confined 
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scale, in Jessor. The continuation of 
interest in child development, implied 
in Caudill and Mead, is also suggested 
by Neisser. 

The resurgence of biological determi- 
nants of behavior and a focus upon 
culture change, suggested by Wallace, 
are not centrally dealt with in the vol- 
ume, though Mead comments on both 
and demonstrates the latter in her ref- 
erence to her important study of cul- 
ture change in Manus. 


For the psychologist wondering what 
the field is all about, the papers of 
Caudill and of Mead, as well, of course, 
as the overview of Wallace, are most 
relevant. I have reserved Margaret 
Mead’s paper for the last, since it is in 
a way both a personal and a cultural 
summary. It is in the form of a work 
autobiography, aiming at clarifying 
Mead's views through a documenta- 
tion of her work history. Her “Retro- 
spects and Prospects" clearly shows the 
whole course of her own work, dis- 
playing the diverging and overlapping 
concepts—from psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, sociology and po- 
litical economy. It documents not 
merely the magnificent scope of the 
author, but also the methodological and 
conceptual adventures in the area. 

In selecting the invitees for the lec- 
tures, the editors (and I presume the 
selectors) Thomas Gladwin and Wil- 
liam C. Sturtevant would seem to 
have given preference to persons con- 
cerned with cognitive areas, Their pres- 
entations are interesting and Systematic, 
giving an impression of importance to 
this area with which Wallace, in his 
overview, is clearly sympathetic. Cau- 
dill and Mead, however, clearly the 
most experienced among the other par- 
ticipants in this complex field, deal only 
peripherally with it, except insofar as 
their attention to the more interactive 
and socially relevant variables may 
imply attention to the rational through 
lesser attention to the instinctual and 
the unconscious. 


The have made an 
exciting series, and the solid and of- 
ten dramatic intellectual explorations 
characterizing it come through in the 
volume. The psychologist intrigued by 
these. presentations should perhaps also 
be encouraged to look into other recent 


lectures must 


efforts to state and to criticize the na- 
ture of the field. These would logically 
include the volume Psychological An- 
thropology edited by the anthropologist 
Francis Hsu (1961, CP, Aug. 1962, 7, 
299); that edited by the psychologist 
Bert Kaplan, Studying Personality 
Cross Culturally (1961, CP, June 1961, 
7, 210) and the analysis by Gardner 
Lindzey, Projective and 
Cross Cultural Research CP, 
Mar. 1963, 8, 102). 


Techniques 
(1961, 


Are Theories 
Necessary? 


Aubrey J. Yates 


Frustration and Conflict. New York: 
Wiley, 1962, Pp. v + 236. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rerp Lawson 


The author, Aubrey J. Yates, is an 
Englishman who received all of his 
training in England, ending with a PhD 
from the Institute of Psychiatry at the 
University of London. He has been a 
Lecturer in the Institute of Psychiatry 
at Maudsley Hospital and is presently 
Senior Lecturer in Psychology at the 
University of Western Australia. His cur- 
rent interests are in the fields of “com- 
munication and high-level skilled be- 
havior” The reviewer, Reed Lawson, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Missouri, staying on there afterwards 
for a while but then moving to Ohio 
State University in 1957 to become 
an associate professor, He is the author 
of Learning and Behavior (1960) (CP, 
Aug. 1961, 6, 275-276) and senior 
author with Melvin Marx of a review 
in Genetic Psychological Monographs 
(1958) dealing with the experimental 
and theoretical work on frustration. His 
current interests include verbal behav- 


tor, punishment, and conditioned rein- 
forcement. 


“Frustration 
have an 
scholarly 


and Conflict? 
excellent 


we 
example of à 
Summary of some important 


—— 


"miniature theories" and their attendant 
experimental work. This book can be 
read profitably by anyone who wishes a 
thorough, clear exposition of the main- 
streams of American 
thought and research concerned with 
the two topics with which it deals. 

The basic organization of the book is 


psychological 


to present, in turn, each of the major 
theoretical treatments of these topics 
that has been presented in the past 25 
years or so, along with the experi- 
mental research directly bearing on that 
position. The coverage of experimental 
data is quite up to date and, within 
the restriction Yates imposed, very com- 
prehensive, 

The restriction apparently imposed 
was that an experiment must literally 
have been a direct ‘test’ of a theory 
before it could be considered relevant. 
One gets the impression, for instance, 
that an experimental study of conflict 
would not likely be included in this 
survey if it did not actually cite Mil- 
lers or Lewin's writings in its list of 
references. This is a practical rule of 
thumb that enables the reviewer to keep 
the range of material within reasonable 
bounds—which is no mean task in an 
area such as ‘frustration.’ But such a 
practice, it seems to me, has two unde- 
sirable consequences. 

First of all, there really are quite 
a few studies that bear on these topics, 
even though not specifically related 
to them via the introduction or dis- 
cussion sections of the reports, To take 
just one example, the Miller-Hull analy- 
sis of conflict integrally involves certain 
conceptions of the process of generaliza- 
tion. The work during the past years 
by Norman Guttman and his associates 
has been causing a revision in (certainly 
a clarification of) our concept of the 
dynamics of generalization. Doesn't this 
work perhaps lead to a clarification of 
some of Miller's notions? Isn't it possibly 
the responsibility of a scholar trying to 
arize experimental work on con- 


summ U WOES “ONS 
flict to discuss the possible implications 


of a closely related body of work? 


| i above criticism might be dis- 


puted, but it leads into the second 
difficulty with Yates? strategy of anal- 
vsis. He presents several theories at face 
value, and. discusses them only in terms 


of research which in its inception also 
took them rather literally; this is an 
approach that tends to preserve a kind 
of theoretical status quo, the value of 
which is dubious at our present level 
of development. It leads, whether 
Yates intended it to or not, to an ad- 
miration of theorizing as a verbal-in- 
tellectual accomplishment without re- 
gard to the ultimate value of theoriz- 
ing in science. 

One further minor objection may also 
be raised. Research in which respond- 
ing is not primarily spatial in charac- 
ter is discussed very little. The basic 
definition of frustration for which Yates 
expresses a preference is the old physical 
barrier one. Conflict is discussed almost 
entirely in terms of movement toward 
and away from goals. He hardly men- 
tions free operant work (which is essen- 
tially non-spatial responding) bearing on 
frustration. and conflict. This seems 
strange for a writer who is apparently 
concerned to some extent with clinical 
psychology and personality. Verbal be- 
havior must certainly be related to frus- 
tration. and conflict, but can this be- 
havior be discussed in terms exactly 
analogous to those appropriate for de- 
scribing movement in space? The pos- 
sible difficulties of applying the prin- 
ciples of the latter response system to 
the former are only rarely and indi- 
rectly alluded to. 

Most of the above is primarily an 
objection to the frustration/conflict re- 
search field, especially as Yates has spe- 
cifically defined it. The major objec- 
tion to the iself is that the 
material is reported so unquestioningly 
in any fundamental sense. Has progress 
been made toward a useful theory of 
frustration or conflict? It is hard to 
tell from. this volume alone, and when 


book 


one realizes that empirical work is con- 
tinually challenging many of the con- 
cepts on which are based the theories 
described, then the value of this book 


other than an essay on one small 
part of recent psychological 
may well be questioned. 


history 


This review would be extremely. mis- 
leading, however, if it did not conclude 
by emphasizing again that Professor 
Yates has covered his chosen topic well 
in a clear manner. In what he set out 
to do, he succeeded admirably, 


Chemists Too? 


Anselm L. Strauss and Lee Rain- 
water. With Marc J. Swartz, Bar- 
bara G. Berger and W. Lloyd 
Warner. Foreword by Albert L. 
Elder 


The Professional Scientist: A Study 
of American Chemists. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1962. Pp. xiv + 282. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by ANNE Rok 


Anselm Strauss, one of the principal 
authors, is a sociologist who did his 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago and is now Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Nursing. The other 
principal author, Lee Rainwater, re- 
ceived his PhD in psychology from 
the University of Chicago and is Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Sociological and 
Psychological Studies. Mare J. Swartz 
is an anthropologist and Barbara Ber- 
ger an eductional psychologist, both 
at the University of Chicago. W. Lloyd 
Warner is now University Professor of 
Personnel and Production Administra- 
tion at Michigan State. The reviewer, 
Anne Roc, has had a varied and pro- 
ductive career that has led to her 
present involvement in the study of ca- 
reers. She is Professor of Education 
and Research Associate at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, 
and is also Director of the Center for 
Research in Careers, just being estab- 
lished at Harvard. She has a Special in- 
terest in the studies of scientists and is 
at present revisiting the scientists she 
first studicd fifteen years ago and wrote 


about in her book, The Making of a 
Scientist (1953), 


qe book, as the subtitle indicates, 

relates to chemists, except for some 
comparisons and brief opening and con- 
cluding notes On professions in 
eral. It was Sponsored by the 
can Chemical Society, wh 
have for à number , 
gaged in a 


appraisal of 


gen- 
Ameri- 
Whose members 
of years been 
somewhat 


en- 
uncomfortable 


their status-—not 


as see 
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curely professional as they would like— 
and of the appropriate role of their 
major society, (the ACS), in advanc- 
ing their establishment in this role. 

The heart of the book is a detailed 
report of questionnaire responses, and 
interviews with chemists and chemical 
engineers both in and out of the so- 
ciety, and with business men and other 
professionals who deal with them. 


Because of the quite different pur- 
poses of the two books, and the dif- 
ferent sampling methods employed, not 
many direct comparisons can be made 
between this study of chemists and 
Clark's study of American psychologists, 
although many of their more agoniz- 
ing concerns are more than faintly rem- 
iniscent. Interestingly, the authors are 
not unaware of this and refer in a num- 
ber of places to some of our experiences 
which are similar to 
present concerns 


the chemists’ 
"as the post- 
war history of psychology has demon- 
strated, tensions develop when acade- 
micians are reluctant to legitimize the 
work of colleagues outside the univer- 
sities—unless they themselves can re- 
tain secure control over the training 
and work." 

'The ACS is considerably larger than 
the APA—93,000 members in 1962— 
over 90% of their members are men, 
only a sixth are primarily employed 
at universities, and about 409% of them 
have the BA only, Their predominantly 
industrial role, and the large number 
without advanced degrees are, of 
course, important reasons for the fact 
that neither they nor the public see 
them unequivocally in the professional 
role. 

There is much in the details that 
should be of interest particularly to 
counseling psychologists, and to those 
interested. in the psychology and soci- 
ology of professions. 


n) 


So long as we can make efficient use 
of things, we feel no irresistible need to 
understand them. No doubt it is for this 
reason that the modern mind can be so 
wonderfully at ease in a mysterious uni- 
verse. 


—Rosertr M. Hurcnins 


H 
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Encompassed by Small Groups 


A. Paul Hare 


Handbook of Small Group Research. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 


1962. Pp. v + 512. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Berrram H. Raven 


A. Paul Hare, the author, is a sociolo- 
gist who taught at Wellesley and Har- 
vard, held research posts at Yale and 
Princeton and was Associate Sociologist 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
before assuming his present position as 
Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Haverford College. The reviewer, 
Bertram H. Raven, now Associate 
Professor, Department of Psychology, 
UCLA, received his PhD in Social 
Psychology at the University of Michi- 
gan and conducted research there at 
the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, He has continued a research 
program investigating social influence 
processes in the small group. During 
1954-55 he was a Research Scholar 
(Fulbright) at the University of Ni- 
jmegen, Netherlands, and during 1962- 
63 he was Visiting Professor at Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, 


Pan the affluence of our so- 

ciety is indicated most clearly in 
the sheer quantity of research publi- 
cations streaming forth in all disciplines. 
Psychologists have long given up at- 
tempts to be versant in related fields, 
Time limitations force them to direct 
their reading to only one small sub- 
segment of their own. Government com- 
mittees have met to discuss the prob- 
lems of maintaining surveillance of re- 
search findings. One well-known psy- 
chologist avers that he no longer reads 
any publication unless it has been rec- 
ommended to him by at least two peo- 
ple whose opinions he respects, and, 
knowing the stringency of his cri- 
teria, it is conceivable that the problem 
is thus solved for him. 


If one's interests lie in a field such 
as ‘small group research,’ then his prob- 
lems are compounded by the fact that 
various disciplines contribute to the tor- 
rential flow— sociology and psychology 
(with their sub-disciplines such as 
industrial, social, military, personality; 
child, and educational), social work, 
industrial political 
public Hare, in his 
of the literature on small groups, found 
that in the decade before the turn of 
the century, an article on small groups 
appeared approximately every two years. 
By the 1920s, this rate rose to 21 per 
year, then to 31 per year in 1940-1944, 
and 152 per year in 1950-1953. That 
this increase is continuing is evident 
from this reviewer's count of nearly 
200 studies of the small group in 1960. 
Using as his basis a 1400-item  bibli- 
ography compiled in collaboration with 
Fred L. Strodtbeck, Hare deter- 
mined to perform an even greater serv- 
ice in culling through the massive lit- 
erature, summarizing the basic conclu- 
sions, and assembling these in a coher- 
ent form for others who are unwilling 
or unable to go through a similar or- 
deal. Thus Hare’s Handbook of Small 
Group Research follows in the tradition 
of the monumental Experimental So- 
cial Psychology by Lois and Gardner 
Murphy (1931), revised with Theo- 
dore M. Newcomb in 1937, rather than 
later ‘handbooks of socia 
(C. GL Murchison, 
Lindzey, 1954) 


relations, science, 


health. survey 


l psychology? 
1935, and Gardner 
i in which topics were 
assigned to a number of individual 
authors for cach to summarize 
tegrate in his own way. 


The Handbook is composed of three 
major sections, In the the 


and in- 


first, 


author considers central tendencies in 
groups: the normative patterns of in- 
teraction, role development, and social 
control. In a second section, Hare ex- 
amines some factors which cause devi- 
ations from the central tendencies: in- 
dividual personalities, group size, the 
nature of the group task, and the com- 
munications network. Finally, a section 
is devoted to “group productivity,” con- 
sidered as a dependent variable, affected 
by all of the factors discussed previ- 
ously, Such an organization leads to 
considerable overlap, as Hare recog- 
nizes. A single study might be cited 
with equal appropriateness in any of 
the three sections. However, the plan of 
the book is clear enough so that, given 
some trial and error, one can find a 
summary of rescarch on a particular 


problem. 

Serious students of the small group 
will be delighted to have at their fin- 
gertips elaborate. descriptions of classic 
studies such as Triplett’s investigation 
of dynamogenic factors in cooperation 
and competition the O. assess- 
ment project, and the Western Electric 
studies of employee effectiveness. Inevit- 
ably, the reader will find himself won- 
dering why a relatively insignificant 
study will receive a number of pages 
of discussion, while an investigation 
which the reader considers important 
will be relegated to a passing refer- 
ence, In the latter case, he may find 
that study included in abstract form at 
the end of the chapter, along with a 
number of other studies which Hare in- 
cludes as an “exhibit” of a particular 
line of research. ]t is to the credit of 
the author that, though a sociologist in 
orientation, he includes a wealth of 
material contributed by psychologists 
and other disciplines. Only in some of 
the most recent material, such as re- 
search stimulated by dissonance theory 
and game theory, will one find notice- 


able gaps. Jum . 
There is some indication that Hare's 


original plan for this volume included 
a broad organizing theory which would 
encompass all of the research conducted 
to date on small groups. The beginnings 
of such an attempt are indicated in the 
initial chapters and, occasionally, in 
later introductory paragraphs. The the- 


basically an output and input anal- 


ory, . 
: two-dimen- 


ysis represented m a 


sional plot, analyzes group behavior, 
role, and personality in terms of the 
type of relationship, either obtained or 
desired, among individuals in a group. 
Personality typologies are suggested on 
the basis of such analysis: a "submis- 
sive" individual has a high input of in- 
fluence and a low output; a “dominat- 
ing" person has high output of influ- 
ence and low input; an individual with 
low input and low output would be 
“apathetic.” One can then analyze in- 
teractions among individuals in terms 
of their desired and received inputs and 
outputs. This conceptual scheme, which 


was in part influenced by William C. 
Schutz, does not carry the author very 
far in this volume. It appears that 
Hare intends to develop his theory fur- 
ther in a future project. 

A very handy reference book, Hare's 
Handbook will be found on the desks 
of many students of the small group. 
To individuals not familiar with the 
field, it will serve as an introduction 
and guide to further reading. To those 
specializing in the small group, it 
will offer some comfort—in this mas- 
sive literature, one can at least see some 
semblance of order. 


Life and Depth Psychology 


Dieter Wyss 


Die tiefenpsychologischen Schulen von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart: 
Entwicklung, Probleme, Krisen. Göttingen, Germany: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1962. Pp. XXXI + 412. Lw DM 32,- 


Reviewed by BRuNo Kroprrn 


The author, Dieter Wyss, spent most 
of his school years in South America 
and Switzerland, but returned to his 
native Germany in 1949 as an assist- 
ant of Victor von Weizsäcker in the 
Department for General Medicine at 
the University of Heidelberg. Since 
then he has had training analysis with 
Mitscherlich and has worked for some 
years as an assistant of Professor 
Zutts in the Psychiatric Clinic in Frank- 
furt-Main, where he now has a clini- 
cal practice, The reviewer, Bruno Klop- 
fer, is a thoroughgoing Jungian psy- 
chologist. After two years of Freudian 
analysis (1927-29) by Dr. Werner Heil- 
brun, and repeated theoretical encoun- 
ters with Jung’s thinking, including his 
doctoral dissertation (PhD in 1922 from 
the University of Munich), he worked 
with Jung personally for a year or so 
before coming to the US in 1934. He 
has taught at Columbia University, 
CCNY, UCLA and Claremont. In re- 
cent years he has been a part time 
analyst, and has been a member of 


both New York and California Jun- 
gian groups, and he Spent four spring 
terms in Zurich teaching at the Jung 
Institute. He is currently a clinical pro- 
fessor of psychology at UCLA but plans 
to retire in June, 1963, to devote him- 
self full time to Jungian psychotherapy. 


N the first year of its publication 

CP (June 1956, 1, pp. 170-171) re- 
viewed Ruth Munroe's Schools of Psy- 
choanalytic Thought. The reviewer 
ended his enthusiastic write-up with 
the statement that “hers may indeed 
become the definitive text of the next 
decade.” Dieter Wyss challenges this 
claim mostly by the fact th 
up in the German language 
most of the post-war 
origin, As a disciple of Victor 
Weiz ‘ker, and as a German psychi- 
atrist, he participated i 
and philosophical tr 
the variety 


at he grew 
area where 
schools had their 


von 


in the scientific 
adition from which 


and complexity of this de- 
velopment stems, 
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The twenty-two pages of his "Table 
of Contents" with their page-by-page, 
sometimes even  paragraph-by-para- 
graph, description of his thought prog- 
ress, with all the analysts names in- 
terspersed (reassembled at th: end in 
an "Authors Index”), and with an im- 
pressive list of hierarchically ordered 
numbers and letters—all this some- 
times makes one feel that the sequence 
of letters and numbers lends an unjus- 
tifiably authoritative support to the of- 
ten surprising combination of names 
and schools, but the text usually sup- 
ports the internal necessity of the ar- 
rangement. 

The first half of the book is de- 
voted to depth psychological theories, 
with a natural science orientation, 
which are subdivided into Freud, the 
schools of Freud, and the neo-psycho- 
analytic schools. The latter contains a 
more careful selection than one usually 
finds in American textbooks. The more 
specific contributions are in Parts II 
and III, which first line up the philo- 
sophically oriented theories and then 
tackle the basic problems of their re- 
lationship to the whole. The emphasis 
shifts in the second part to a greater 
prevalence of German-language authors 
versus Anglo-Saxons in the first part. 


Tas positivistic claims of the Freud- 
ian schools, and especially the prob- 
lem of causality, are dealt with in 
considerable detail, but Wyss comes 
(on page 336) to the conclusion that 
these claims are essentially fictitious. 
With the same ‘objectivity’ he dis- 
cusses the relationship between Freud 
and Jung. We may use as an exam- 
ple his demonstration of ways in 
which Freud and Jung used the con- 
cept of “symbol.” On page 241 he ex- 
plains: “For Freud the symbol is noth- 
ing but an early stage of a mental 
idea, a sign for something . . . which 
is identical with image and idea (Bild 
and Begriff; . . Jung, in contrast, 
uses the symbol to amplify.” The sym- 
bol 
exhausted in a definition. Wyss empha- 
sizes that Jung refers himself to Cas- 
sirer's Philosophy of the Symbolic Forms 


cannot be defined or its meaning 


and essentially perceives the world in 
the famous line at the end of Faust: 


“AIL earth comprises is symbol alone 


(“Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleich- 
nis"). Wyss explains, on page 389: *He 
(Jung) attempts to document this view 
of the world psychologically, i.e., he 
compiles in extraordinary scholarliness 
the material for the correctness of this 
view (amplification) . . . Through this 
material, as well as individual case 
studies, and also through fairy tales, 
myth, and philosophies, his (Jung's) 
concepts find a broader empirical basis 
than the older teachings and systems." 


But, in spite of this admission of the 
empirical character of Jung’s work, 
Wyss raises the question. whether one 
could claim for Jung the 
methodology of historical sciences. He 


scientific 


comes to the formulation of Victor von 
Weizsäcker: "Truth is not a rational 
but an irrational problem of decision." 
Wyss confronts the common-sense cle- 
ments in Freudian psychology with the 
“strange and more complex prerequisites 
in Jungian thinking in order to explain 
the greater popular appeal of Freud, 
especially in the United States 


(p. 
390). 


To first ninety-cight pages of Wyss's 
book describe under the title, "From 


Symptom to Person” (1880-1905), 
the personal influences on Sigmund 
Freud's development. The first two 


pages contain a highly condensed biog- 
raphy in which the essential data of 
the first thirty-five years of his life are 
compiled. The following sections are 
arranged around certain contents like 
hysteria, dream interpretation, anxiety, 
and sexuality. Section VII has the ti- 
tle, "Historical Influences.” This calls 
for a comparison with a similar histori- 
cal analysis which forms the first chap- 
ter of the Festschrift to Jung’s cighti- 
eth birthday; it appeared in the same 
year as Munroe’s book (Rascher, Zii- 
rich, 1955), with contributions in three 
languages, English, French, and Ger- 
man. The text preceding the only ma- 
jor review of Jungian literature (CP, 
March 1959, 4, 72ff.) explains why this 
Festschrift was not reviewed. 

The author of this chapter, Dr. Lili- 
ane Frey, Zürich, chose an almost iden- 
tical title as Wyss, “The Beginnings of 
Depth Psychology from Mesmer till 


Freud? (1780-1900). The seventy-nine 


pages of this chapter offer a most 


intriguing. comparison with the 


en 


s "Historical Influences" 
(which also shows the very condensed 
way of Wyss’s writing). While Wyss 
seeks the beginning in Kants disciple, 
Herbart, and follows the development 
over Fechner and L. Bretano to Breuer 
and Meynert, the two personal. influ- 
ences in Freud's life, Frey seeks the be- 
ginning quite a bit earlier in the phi- 
losophy and scientific efforts of the ro- 
mantic, from Leibnitz's concept of the 
unconscious, Schelling and Carus over 
the development of Mesmer’s animal 
magnetism, the ideas of sonambulism 
and hypnosis, the theory of sugges- 
tion by A. A. Liebeaults and H. Bern- 
heim, leading to a detailed analysis of 
Charcot (1825-1893) and Janet (1859- 
1948), who built the personal links to 
Freud. 


pages of W: 


At the end of his historical analysis, 
Wyss returns to the "discomfort" of 
Freud's thinking, which leads him to 
the recognition of the irrational which 
he ^cannot really understand" (page 
50), while Frey demonstrates how 
Jung's concept of individuation sheds a 
new light on Mesmer's animal mag- 
netism (fluide universel). 


While it may be perfectly true that 
Munroe's book is “written for the in 
telligent layman? and is outstanding for 
her “sensitivity to the readers needs.” 
Wysss book is clearly meant for the 
professional scholar and therapist. It 
would keep anyone busy for years, even 
if he had no difficulty with the Ger- 
man language. 


wW 


To those young men and women who 
are hesitating in the choice of a future 
career, that of the research worker i5 
here recommended. It means a lifetime 
of devotion to a cause which probably 
will bring neither fame nor fortune. One 


who chooses it must find most of its re 
wards within himself . . 


is in the knowledge tha 
the standard of 
into the unknown 


-and his reward 
t he has carried 


Science a little further 


—Dr. Josepa A, CusuMan 


W 
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A JOURNAL OR A MAGAZIN 


NcE in a while there comes along 
O a phrase or expression that brings 
with it a meaning the span and scope 
of which seems all out of proportion to 
the apparent character of the expres- 
sion itself. The single, simple phrase 
may supply the missing element with- 
out which the miserably complex can- 
not be made into that elegant sim- 
plicity by which life can be lived and 
science advanced. One humble expres- 
sion, capturing just the right and here- 
tofore elusive shade of meaning, af- 
fords a new and pleasurable way to 
construe a significant recurring expe- 
rience. 

For the present writer, the term “en- 
lightened confusion," coming from a 
unidentifiable has been 
capstone phrase; it comes fre- 
to tongue when the discussion 
liberal education, open mind- 
democratic process, or to the 


iio source, 


such a 
quent ly 
turns to 


edno ^ 
making of intelligent decisions about 


intricate matters inadequately under- 
stood, Another phrase, occurring in the 
speech of Kenneth Spence while he and 
the writer once strolled across the 
of the University of Wash- 


campus 
camy 
‘there are process psycholo- 


ington is 
sts and therc are organism psycholo- 
gists.” This phrase—and it may or may 
nat have been original with Spence— 
often been of felt utility in think- 
ing or talking about the varieties of 
approaches to psychological science or 
the characteristic slant of any 


has 


about 
one psychologist. . . 

One-phrase bits of instant education 
be encountered in the morning 
news or in à drug-store paperback. 
When a body is down with a puzzle 
and has reached the proper stage of 
enlightened confusion concerning it, his 
is open to any input that rum 
ding off of things. 


may 


system 
serve to bring a roun 


CP SPEAKS 


He may find the missing fact or phrase 
or discrimination almost anywhere. But 
he is more likely to find what he needs 
if he sticks to the company of writ- 
ers and talkers who are in the habit 
of making unusual and unusually pre- 
cise discriminations and who have the 


capacity to catch in words the exact 
nature. of what the discrimination is. 
And it is probably true, though not 
necessarily so, that a puzzler is more 
likely to get his needed 
tions from one who lives in the par- 
ticular cognitive and semantical neigh- 
borhood in which the puzzle is located. 
Certainly if anyone is intellectually en- 


discrimina- 


tangled with problems involving CP, 
he does well on every count to expose 
himself to E. G. Boring. In a margin- 
less self-typed postcard, in the more 
formal, more elegantly arranged but 
not necessarily juicier form of a letter, 
or in any one of the many published 
paragraphs in and about CP, Boring 
may give him precisely the discrimina- 
tion he needs—though he may not 
have known his need until after it has 
been met—and precisely the phrasing of 
it that will bring pattern where there 
is none and that will allow what feels 
like thought and reason to replace what 
surely was a semi-cognitive mish-mash 
of ideas and attitudes. 


A ue 


the 
a journal." 


ENT letter from Boring car- 
phrase “a magazine, 
For CP, that phrase, 
even apart from the good sense ac- 
companying it, very quickly clarified a 
number of vaguely wor 


ried not 


some problems 
and almost immediately banished a 
swarm of niggling little nits of doubt 
about many decisions already made— 
already made on the basis not of any 
explicit policy or principle but at best 
in accordance with nervous intuitions. 
CP is and should be more of a mag- 


azine than a journal. That’s the ticket. 
All along it has in actuality been more 
of a magazine than a journal. But now 
that Boring says it, things become 
clearer and can be faced explicitly. If, 
as a matter of policy, CP is a maga- 
zine, the policy 
with 
with 


can be carried out now 
more consistency—or dismissed 
more dispatch—if that’s the way 
feedback falls. Of course, it remains to 
be seen whether there can be enough 
definitions of "magazine" and of 
“journal” to give utility to the distinc- 
tion between them. 

There are a number of dimensions 
with respect to which magazines seem 
to differ from journals. A look at some 
of these dimensions, although they may 
not be as crisply definable nor as con- 
ceptually independent as one might 
like, may help clarify the existing, and 
maybe proper, differences between CP 
and the 
in APA 


variety of other publications 
s stable. 


Te MAJOR difference between CP 
and other psychological journals seems 
to be found with respect to a di- 
mension of personalness. Magazines, 
like CP, tend to be personal while 
journals are not. CP is personal in 
that individuals, identified as such, 
write in other than a coldly imper- 
sonal way about the work of other in- 
dividuals, also at least sketchily iden- 
tified. Journals, by contrast, are im- 
personal. The role of the writer of jour- 
nal articles is that of the ruthlessly ob- 
jective scientist who filters hard data 
through a cortex as impersonal as a 
computer and who sets down conclu- 
sions that have a properly dehuman- 
ized inevitability about 
journal writers can 


them. 
play the proper 
role and still inject some human juice 
into their articles, but departures from 
established 


Some 


expectancies come Casy 
only to the true deviates or to the very 
secure and distinguished ps i 
scientists, and even the latter 
it impossible to 


hological 
may find 
the imper- 
Scientists role ex- 
cept on ceremonial oce 
presidential address o 
ture at a symposium. 
CP’s reviewers 


escape 
sonal confines of the 
asions such as a 


an invited lec- 


are encouraged. to be 
personal. They are even 


sena. T encouraged, 
within limits, to 


be subjective, to ex- 
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press their general personal reactions to 
the book with which they are dealing. 
And they are steered away from an ex- 
clusive concern with objective and im- 
personal abstracting of the book. CP 
should not compete with Psychological 
Abstracts. It should be a more per- 
sonal publication. But there are limits 
and proprieties that must be borne in 
mind if the personal is to be printa- 
ble, is to be more than the maunder- 
ings of noisily unharnessed idiosyncracy. 
The personal reviewer, to write well 
and properly must write from a known 
stance. His reader must be able to 
take into consideration what is the re- 
viewer's stance, and must be able to 
allow for the reviewer's personalness in 
formulating his own personal reaction 
to the book about which the reviewer 
writes. CP, by established procedures, 
attempts in several ways to keep the 
fire of personalness while avoiding the 
chaos of wild idiosyncracy. It writes a 
biography of the reviewer. A purpose of 
this procedure is to tell the reader not 
only that the reviewer is a person—a 
whole and intricate person—but also 
that the reviewer is a particular kind 
of a person who might be expected to 
have a particular kind of posture to- 
ward psychology in general and a par- 
ticular, maybe peculiar, slant toward 
the specific book he writes about. Fre- 
quently the reviewer naturally and sub- 
tlely supplements this biographical ma- 
terial in ways that can help the reader 
toward the formulation of his own in- 
essment of the book be- 
The freedom to 


then, 


dependent as 
ing reviewed. write 


personally, must be both ar- 
ranged for and earned. And personal 
writing must still flow within well-es- 
tablished if sometimes hazily seen re- 
straints, At one extreme there is the 
restraining influence of libel laws. At a 
more mundane and less litiginous 
level, there are the general proprieties 
of literary criticism. According to these 
properties, as CP sees them, the per- 
sonal reviewer does make judgments, 
does use adjectives—as any human be- 
ing must do in responding to his world. 
But in using adjectives about a book, 
the reviewer not only writes from an 
explicitly described stance but he also 
best he the evidence 


presents as can 
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upon which he bases his adjectival juri- 
dical judgments. The rules of scientific 
evidence, the juridical precedents of due 
process and everyday considerations of 
simple politeness, functioning in re- 
markably close congruence all can 
guide the proper use of adjectives. In 
effect, the reviewer is saying to the 
reader: "Look, I’m this kind of indi- 
vidual and I tend to think in this gen- 
eral way. I see this book as this kind of 
production. It seems to me that the 


following documentation constitutes evi- 
dence in support of my position, But 
friend. There is at least. an 


chance that I'm a 


watch it, 
outside 
fallible.” 

Are there other differences between 
a magazine and a journal? CP says y 
Are there difficulties and even dangers 
in keeping CP a personal. publication? 
Again, yes. But these are matters for 
future consideration, both by CP and 
its readers. i 


least bit 


Out Via the Door 


R. D. Laing 


The Self and Others: Further Studies in Sanity and Madness. 


Chicago: 


Quadrangle Books, 1962. Pp. ix + 186. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Swney M. Jovnanp 


The author, Ronald Laing, is identificd 
in the review. Sidney Jourard, the re- 
viewer, took his MA at the University 
of Toronto and his PhD degree at the 
University of Buffalo. He taught at 
Emory University and at the University 
of Alabama Medical School before as- 
suming his present position as Associate 
Professor in the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Florida. 
In 1958 he authored Personal Adjust- 
ment a second edition of which was re- 
leased this spring, and is presently down 
with a book dealing with self disclosure, 


an area he has been exploring for the 
past few years, 


MT psychologists are discontented 
with both Psychoanalytic and 


quasi-behavioristic accounts of interper- 
sonal relationships; they feel that some- 
thing important is being left out. The 
om be man’s self. But 
it is no easy thing to portray the 


omission seems to 


it is 3 sub- 
jective experience of self-being, and it 
is more difficult to portray the inter- 
actions between two selves, Laing has 
tackled this problem in what I think 
is a masterpiece of existential 
phenomenological analysis, 
superb English prose. i 


and 
written in 


The author of this fascinating little 
book sees psychosis as the way out of 
an “untenable position,” 


People move 
or let themselves be put 


i into such posi- 
tions when they elude authentic experi- 
ence and pretend to be w ho they are 
not, The way out of an untenable posi- 
tion in an interpersonal network, or 
nexus, is really via the door, but this 
step can only be taken by someone who 
knows who he is, i 
for-himself 
others, 


and whose identity- 


has been confirmed by 
As Laing puts it, within the 
phantasy of the nexus, to leave may be 
an act of ingratitude, of cruelty, of sui- 
cide, or of murder. | 

Ronald D. Laing is 


4 a psychoanalyst 
doing rese 


arch in interpersonal. aspects 
^hosis, at the Tavistock Institute 
and Clinic in London. He 
a phenomenological 
point, 


of psy 


writes from 
-existential 
but unlike many who have sipped 
the existentialist Wine, 


neither muddled 
writes in 


view- 


he has become 
nor despairing. He 


pellucid prose subtle 


i about 
intrapersonal and 


interpersonal proc- 
esses. 


One contribution wh 
was 


ssed me 


ich impr 
confirmation of 
another, He has adopted 


s nom à way that most psy 
chologists will find provo 


his discussion of 
one man by 
Buber's term 


cative and con- 


genial. He explores the question of who 
confirms what in whom, and how. The 
relation of this line of thinking to rein- 
forcement theory suggests that students 
of operant conditioning may be able to 
explore questions of personal identity. 

I was most intrigued by Laing's anal- 
ysis of “existential position as a func- 
tion of the action of the self.” In this 
chapter, the author explores what is 


meant by “putting oneself into one’s ac- 
tions.” He shows how a man fulfills 
and becomes himself in the act of au- 
thentic self-disclosure. People who do 
not reveal themselves or whose self- 
disclosure is not acknowledged by others 
turn in despair to false modes of self- 
disclosure. Laing links these ideas in a 
to paranoia, hys- 


of life. 


most intriguing W 
teria, and schizoid way 


‘Le ENTIRE book revolves around the 
concept of phantasy, which Laing sees 
as an unconscious mode of experience, 
different from imagination, dreams, and 
reality, Phantasy is a primordial level 
of experiencing the world, the self, and 
people in such primitive terms as 
empty/full, good/bad, ete. Phantasy ac- 
companies or undergirds conscious and 
rational experience, and provides one’s 
experience of relatedness to others with 
a dimension of depth. However, one 
can become submerged in a phantasy 
nexus with others, and never realize 
that one has been so involved until one 
has somehow gotten out. Psychosis is 
seen as a rather ineffective way out of 
a situation that can no longer be borne. 

There are many clinical illustrations, 
and simply described, of how 


exquisitely 
ve them 


patients lost their selves, or § 
in order to exist in relations with 


up 
parents Ww ho simply would not let them 
be, and who undermined their sense of 
their own identity in ingenious ways. A 


discussion of “collusion” clarifies the 
in which people can collaborate, im 


way l 
as to insure that 


their. relationship. so 
ain a make-believe sense 
Laing cites Genet's 
a 


cach will maint 
of his own identity. 


play, The Balcony, to illustrate how 
' e colludes with her clients. per- 


prostitut » 
them to think they are who they 


mitting 


hope they are. uu " 
Two engaging. and illuminating chap 


d con- 
ters that illustrate many of the ec 

s RT cing 
cepts of this book are entitled Driving 


the Other Crazy,” and “Masturbation.” 
In the former, double-binds, and other 
schizogenic modes by which P under- 
mines O's sense of his personal iden- 


tity are explored. In the latter, Laing 
portrays the masturbatory act as an ex- 
pression of a desire to have imaginary 
. in preference to the risks 
of involvement with a real other per- 


intercours 


son. 

The author has adapted some of 
Ileider’s symbols for the description of 
interpersonal relatedness, and he 
these to. good advantage in explicating 
such complicated transactions as “He 
thinks his wife thinks he supposes she 
loves him." Such transactions do exist, 
and it is a contribution to devise a 
way of depicting them. 


uses 


shorthand 


The chapter on “existential position 
as a function of the action of others" 
treats of the ways in which a person 
is put into false and untenable positions 
by others’ actions. He calls attention to 
the need people experience to have a 
place in somebody's world, and how 
people sometimes may be treated as if 
they did not e 


st. Paranoid delusions 
of reference, for example, may arise 
out of the suspicion that one is of no 
importance to anyone, 

This book had a powerful impact on 
me, in part because its contents resonate 
so well with self-dis- 
closure, authenticity, and psychotherapy. 
I regard it as required reading for any- 
one interested in existential approaches 
to psychopathology. 


my interests in 


Who Killed Vocational Guidance? 


Ruth Barry and Beverly Wolf 


An Epitaph for Vocational Guidance: Myths, Actualities, Implications. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962. Pp. 241. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Dav V. 


Both authors, Ruth Barry and Beverly 
Wolf, hold degrees from Columbia Uni- 


versity, both have accumulated exten- 


sive counseling experience, both hav 
worked in the graduate training pro- 
gram in counseling at the Board of 
Higher Education in New York City 
and Columbia, and both worked to- 
gether on an earlier book, Modern Is- 
sues in  Guidance-Personnel Work 
(1957). The reviewer, David Tiedeman, 
is a product of Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Education and is now a 
professor in the same institution, He 
purports himself to be basically a. psy- 
chometrician who has turned profes- 
sional in an effort to see more closely 
and understand more clearly the prob- 
lems of carecr and of existence. He 
sticks to the belief that ways can be 
developed through an advancing be- 
havioral science to help people attain 
mastery of their existential problems, 


- TIEDEMAN 


HEY who would provide an epitaph 

for vocational guidance must be cer- 
tain that: 1) vocational guidance is 
dead; or 2) vocational guidance ought 
to be dead and is slain in the reading of 
the epitaph. Barry and Wolf admit that 
vocational guidance exists but intend to 
slay it as they present their epitaph. 
This is why I dare ask in paraphrase: 
“Who killed 


“Not Barry and Wolf,” say I. 


vocational guidance?” 


Epitaph for Vocational Guidance had 
innocuous origins (Preface, p. v.)—the 


authors wished to provide a more satis- 
fying textbook on occupations. In con- 


fronting that task, thev 


; Y discovered, as 
nave some before them, that work ema- 


nates from the desires of the worker 
well as fri > ex i 

vell as from the expectations and reac- 
tions of those with whom he 
to do business, 


as 


attempts 
“occupations” 
hopes of the 


As such, 
represent the indivisible 
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seller and demands of the buyer. Fur- 
thermore, they are a part of an ever- 
evolving structure of activity, as the 
worker may or may not be coming to 
realize. 


The construction of occupation as the 
product of a developing purpose in ac- 
tion transpiring within coalitions of men 
formed to operate with people, ideas, 
and things for the advantage of the coa- 
lition makes it imperative that the 
practice of vocational guidance be set 
in a new linguistic frame. Barry and 
Wolf are aware of this imperative be- 
cause they note, *. . . Vocational guid- 
ance methodology was and is predicated 
upon the outmoded assumption that in- 
formation teaches, that advice and in- 
formation-giving are functions of the 
counselor, and that vocational guidance 
can exist apart from ‘personal’ guidance 
- +.” (p. 9). Although the semantic 
form of the basic assumptions under- 
girding current vocational guidance is 
Open to question, the allegation in itself 
is probably true, My difficulty in honor- 
ing Epitaph as a contribution, however, 
rests simply with my expectation that a 
book should represent a step in the de- 
velopment of an idea (which Epitaph 
is not) rather than a shaming of those 
who have acted in good faith with use- 
ful results despite inadequate grounds 
(which Epitaph is). There are more 
people than these authors seem to real- 
ize who are identified with the practice 
of vocational guidance but who none- 


theless recognize errors in old ways. The 
tragedy of Epitaph may be that it cre- 
ates defenses (and justifies attacks) that 
will temporarily hinder an already bur- 
geoning modification, broadening, and 
upgrading of practice in guidance. 

The major scholarly difficulty with 
Epitaph is not its tone; it is that the 
authors realize the need for develop- 
mental theory but do not provide a 
structure in Epitaph which initiates a 
developmental theory. Rather, Barry 
and Wolf let concepts of practice domi- 
nate their structure, Little wonder, then, 
that the tone becomes essentially de- 
structive (as the title implies) and that 
occasional statements are erroneous and 
others represent overgeneralizations re- 
garding the present condition, A modi- 
fied practice must stem from Or create 
a modified theory. 
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The principal structure of Epitaph is 
vested in only three parts: myths, actu- 
alities, and implications. Each of these 
three main structures is partitioned into 
sub-structures. 

The myths of vocational guidance 
(which are considered in the order 
noted in parentheses) consist of belief in 
a single theory (1) which in its applica- 
tion is intended to enhance the realism 
of occupational choice (5) through con- 
sideration of test results (2) and infor- 
mation (4) about occupations which 
have been assigned to classes (3). In 
the presentation and criticism of these 
myths, Barry and Wolf unfortunately; 
1) fail to distinguish theory from the 
steps of practice; 2) destroy technique 
without due regard for its indispensibil- 
ity even in the desired developmental 
guidance; and 3) arouse guilt about ref- 
erence to the imperative of realism in 
guidance when it 
istence, 


is the anchor of ex- 


“Actualities” delineate the problems 
which have arisen, and will probably 
continue to arise, from the greater ag- 
Sregation and longer life of people, 
and the concomitant reduction in the 
amount of human energy required for 
production. These problems of educa- 
tion and development. will have their 
repercussions in various habits, customs, 
and attitudes towards work. The main- 
tenance of confidence during | the 
change of requirements will certainly 
be a more necessary attitude towards 
self-in-situation in the future if purpose- 
ful action with accommodation is to be 
possible with a minimum of blame dis- 


placed inward or outward, 


"Implications" turn out to be sugges- 
tions for modifying the practice of guid- 
ance to permit "existence" to displace 
“work” as the central concern in pro- 
grams of guidance, Attitudes 
self-in-situation, which are the 
about existence which a 
are formed development 
functioning will 


toward 
beliefs 
person holds, 
ally. Cognitive 
eventually become 
central object. of guidance theory as a 
result. The practice of guidance will be. 
come diffused throughout the 
program. So, naturally, 
must change. He 


a 


school 
the counselor 
must become a pro- 
fessional and be trained 
selor cannot help anothe 
istential problem if th 


as one. A coun- 
r accept his ex. 
€ counselor pe- 


mains a technician. Acceptance of the 
existential problem cannot be condi- 
tioned. As Epitaph so rightly points out, 
the practice of technology in “helping” 
tends towards conditioning. 

Have Barry and Wolf “killed voca- 
tional guidance” then in providing Epi- 
taph? Not in my judgment. The need 
for developmental theory 


is noted but 
a developmental theory is not 
itiated. Criticism is 
Structure of current 


even in- 
from the 
guidance practice 
rather than from the structure of (also 
current) developmental The 
best the book can do is to arouse shame 
among those of us who 
book 
ever, 


offered 


theory, 


practice, The 
may well also arouse guilt, how- 
and lead to defensive 
many 


reactions 
Finally, the 
s text on occupational in- 
formation, as the authors wistfully hope; 
rather it is a series of ssays on myths, 
actualities, and implications as its ‘title 
announces, 


And what of reform 
guidance? The techniques of vocational 
guidance are Presently being modified 
and anchored in 4 growing theory of 
vocational development, The theory of 
vocational development is being joined 
with evolving theories of ex stential de- 
velopment, Finally, Guidance the 
saence of Purposeful action applied 
through education—is beginning to take 
shape. Truly professional training in 
Guidance could readily become avail- 
able with the fusion of goal, theory, and 
adequately supervised practice which is 
now possible, 

A lead exists When there is accept- 
ance among the partic: 
ship is require 
can see fit to 


from 
book 


practitioners, 
is not a 


in vocational 


Sin which leader- 
d. I trust Barry and. Wolf 


Jom us, not bury us, 


We're All Psychotic 


rigin and Develop- 
Mind. London: 
Unwin Ltd., 


Reviewed by Aubert C, Carn 


The author, 
born in Indi 


the late Charles Berg, was 


4. educated in Switz 


SLEEP AND WAKEFULNESS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


By Nathaniel Kleitman 


The 1939 edition of this much valued work of reference has been 


in continuing demand, although recent research has outdated 


much of its material. The author's own revision incorporates sig- 
nificant new findings which led to the modification of his views 


concerning a basic rest-activily cycle: evolutionary changes in 


sleep, as well as in wakefulne and separation of the concept 
of consciousness from that of wakefulness, A superb Bibliogra- 
phy comprises over 4.300 references. covering studies on animals 
and human beings. normal and pathological. factual and theo- 


retical. 


Comment on the first edition: 


. a refreshing scientific document in the midst of theory, 
superstition and suggestion . . . comes nearer to being a scien- 
tific evaluation of all the facts heretofore accumulated. than 
any other work on the subject thus far available.’- Journal 


of the American Medical Association. 


576 pages. index $12.50 


THE UNIVERSITY 


OF CHICAGO PRESS ra d 


Chicago ond London 


and, at the time of his recent death, 
was practicing psychiatry in London. 
He also served on the staff of the Tavi- 
stock Clinic, and worked with the In- 
stitute for Scientific Treatment of De- 
linquency. The reviewer, Albert Cain, 
is a clinical psychologist who received 
graduate education at the University 
of Michigan and remained in Ann 
Arbor as Assistant Professor in the 
Departments of Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry and as a member of the staff 
of the University of Michigan Medical 
Center. Among other activities, he 
teaches courses in child psychopathology 
and pursues the study of such processes 
as mourning and pseudoretardation. 


HE PSYCHOANALYST David Eder 
T said, "We are born mad. We 
acquire morality, and become stupid 
and unhappy. Then we die." Such is 
Berg's central thesis, his banner: that 
man, madkind, in his inner life and gen- 
eral social behavior is essentially insane, 
psychotic. 

“Madkind” is a collection of con- 
nected essays, originally intended for a 
larger work, but limited to its current 
form by Dr. Berg’s recent death, Its 
announced task is that of comprehend- 
ing man’s psychic structure, customs, 
beliefs, social institutions, relationship 
to the universe, and evolutionary de- 
velopment—"the case history of a psy- 
chosis.” Viewing our madness as re- 
vealed in parties, marriage, initiations, 
games, education, war, religion, politics, 
penology, etc., he presents its symptoms, 
family background, early development, 
therapy. and guarded. prognosis. 

Wherein our psychosis? Madkind's 
life is dominated by the irrational. 
driven by unconscious fantasies, haunted 
by rage-filled projections and a savage 
superego. Desperately seeking relicf, we 
distort the expression of our biological 
drives, and in our need for psychic com- 
fort for distress. 
Berg asks what more could be expected 
from man's ego, a still feeble, immature 
new evolutionary development. Savages, 
as almost everyone knows are psychotic; 
we are little removed from them. Chil- 
dren, as everyone knows (except those 
who treat child ps 
chotic, 


substitute delusions 


'choties j 


are 


psy- 
adults acromegalied 
children. Thus our psychosis. 


and are 
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Berg's metaphor, while none too fruit- 
ful, presents little problem. More 
troublesome are repetitions, broadside 
generalization, “nothing but” ap- 
proaches, contradictions, confusions of 
illustrations with evidence, tired barbs 
at religion, bizarre statements alongside 
acute insights, and applause for pa- 
tients’ appallingly articulate indictments 
of society. 


But most significant is Berg’s general 
approach, reflecting fixation to the least 
admirable aspects of pre-1930 psycho- 
analysis. Primitive behavior, dealt with 
in careless generalizations, is portrayed 
as at best quaint, more typically as a 
ghastly collection of menstrual taboos, 
hexed mailparings, and initiation rite 
mutilations. Similarly, Society is con- 
ceived of as an individual, more pre- 
cisely as a patient (bringing it within 
the clinician's competence). Society, 
its institutions analyzed as symptons 
of pathological conflict resolutions, is 
of course, opposed to and suppressive 
of basic human drives, In brief, none of 
the last twenty years’ rich understand- 
ing of the interplay between social struc- 
ture, child-rearing practices, and per- 
sonality development appears: virtually 
the. only complexity permitted is hier- 
archial ordering of unconscious de- 
terminants of social Phenomena. As was 
typical of and perhaps necessary for 
psychoanalysis of the early 1900's, non. 
clinical data is not to be learned from, 
but rather "applied to" or "demon- 
strated upon.” Data, concepts, and ref- 
erences from the social sciences are ig- 
nored or most peculiarly selected, Re- 
cent theoretical, methodological, and 
empirical advances in psychoanalysis 
are equally ignored, excepting some u 
steady use of Kleinian conce 
even the early id Psychoanalysis never 
insisted, as Berg does, that we are real- 
ity-avoidant, have no significant appara- 
tus for objectivity and reality-testing, 
engage the environment only grudgingly, 
are deeply pained when our fantasy ‘ab- 
sorptions—which 
feel 


in- 
pts. And 


fill the only time we 
truly alive—are interrupted, and 
have barely a "vestige of sanity.” 

Even taken not as a scientific en. 
deavor or applied analysis but simply as 
a slash at institutionalized unreason and 
an anguished plea for more 


suis loving, 
less guilt-inducing child rearin 


S, this 


book is deficient. It invites categoriza- 
tion, akin to the more poetic work of 


Berg's intriguing predecessor Groddec 
as a museum piece, But it disappoints 
most in being an unfortunate representa- 


tive of the raw unrevisable virtues. of 
the older, orthodox psychoanalytic un- 
derstanding of man, so clearly needed 
now with personality theories. increas- 
ingly anemic, with middleweight per- 
ceptual or cognitive elements being 
touted as central in the study of man, 
with what are surely psychology's neo- 
Dadaists earnestly questioning whether 
we need motivational concepts, and 
with the tall achievements. of psycho- 
analytic ego-psychology showing carly 
signs of diminished respect for their 
biological parents, 


Crossed Signals 


Christian Astrup 


Schizophrenia; Conditional Reflex 
Studies. Springfield, TIl: Charles 
© Thomas, 1962. Pp. vii + 345. 


Reviewed by H. E. Kine 


The author, Christian 
chiatrist now 
Gaustad Hospita 


has gained varie 
N orway, 


Astrup, is a psy- 
associated with the 
lin Oslo, Norway. He 
d clinical experience in 
Russia, East Germany, En£ 
land and the U A., and has published 
widely on schizophrenia and related 
Phenomena, H. E King, the revicicr- 
ìs à Columbia PhD, uia taught at Co 
! Tulane before becoming 
Psychology at the Univer 
of Medici 
and Chief of the scholars Service at 
the Western Psychiatric Institute ant 
Clinic, He is a long time student of 
physiological Psychology and has beer 
most intimately associated ith experi- 
mental programs in cortical ablation: 
subcortical recording, electrical excite 


tion and chemical stimulation of ike 


brai i x 
ams of both animal and human sub 


Jects. He authored a 1954 book Psycho 


motor Aspects of Mental Disease and 
both contributed to and edited 
other volumes. 


has 


ow and again the reader can be 
N transported, by means of a book, 
to some distant land and be made to see, 
for a moment, how it is there. This 
monograph by a young Norwegian psy- 
chiatrist gives rise to just such a feeling 
as it sets forth the details of a clinical 
and experimental investigation based 
squarely upon a conditional (condi- 
tioned) reflex approach to an under- 
standing of the psychoses. In the first 
one hundred pages the author describes 
the basis for selecting a series of investi- 
gative techniques to be applied to schi- 
zophrenic patients, following an ap- 
proach to psychiatric disorder pioneered 
by Pavloy, late in his life. This opening 
section of the book, reviewing the theo- 
retical and experimental antecedents 
for what the author proposes to observe, 
should hold the fascinated attention of 
American psychologists as it draws to- 
gether, in English, the more recent his- 
tory of Eastern European approaches to 
the problem, More than a thousand ref 
erences are cited and related to the i 
vestigation at hand. This bibliographic 
corpus, together with a special index of 
relevant Russian journals and congress 
reports, should be a welcome addition 
to both our scientific and medical li- 


braries. . 

The plan of the experiment outlined 
bv the book is straightforward. Astrup 
has applied a battery of special tech- 
niques to permit observation of the ade- 
of function of “unconditional re- 


quacy 
“first and second 


flexes” and of the 1 i 
signal systems" among patients with 
chronic and acute schizophrenic dis- 
orders. His observations on the malfunc- 
tion of Associations, Motor Conditional 
Reflexes, Autonomic Reactions and 


Defensive Reflexes are then related to 
clinical data, with concurrent notations 
on hereditary loading and patient re- 
sponse to ataraxic drugs. An sd c 
tion of the findings is less simple. There 
is a language problem. made juen 
by the fact that the data are descripttie 
and supplemented by only simple stat nd 
ties of contingency. The non-native 
English style of the writer, while gem 
, tone of the work, is 


forcing the exotic 


often difficult to penetrate. A more 
crisply edited text would have helped to 
focus attention on the subject at hand. 
Any critique must also attend to the 
t and unfamiliar body of theory 
from which the working hypotheses have 
been drawn. Astrup works well within 
this theoretical superstructure and its 
view of “the higher nervous process” 


va 


described by concepts such as “elective 
signaling irradiation,” “shifting induced 
inhibition,” “pathological excitation of 
inert subcortical structures” and “stag- 
nant excitation.” The reader's excep- 
tions, where taken, often root beyond the 
investigator to the theory itself, to its 
vaguenesses or confusions, or to its al- 
ternate use of terms such as "nervous 
function" to mean a disruption of be- 
havior or of physiology. The system 
selected to classify patient reaction-types 
is also difficult to follow. The author 
has adhered sensibly to a principle of 
maximum homogeneity within clinical 
subgroups, but has adopted a system for 
ordering behavior almost certainly un- 
familiar to American psychopatholo- 
gists. There is often a problem in trying 
to relate the descriptive findings to the 
two unfamiliar frames of reference. 
The book should serve as a concen- 
trated introduction to a unique and 
complex way of regarding the behavior 
disorders, and of experimenting with 
them, that is largely unknown to an 
American audience. The value of 
Astrup’s findings can only be appreci- 
ated or evaluated within the context 
of their theoretical origin, at present 
“(liule) understood in our 
midst,” buried as much of it is in the 
Russian language (Gantt, the Fore- 
word). As a report of an experimental- 
clinical investigation in psychopathology 
the book is orderly, difficult and far- 
reaching. As a 
which we 


» 66, 


known or 


point of view about 
might well learn more, 
whether to emulate or contest, it should 
serve as a remarkable guide. 


w 


Let the imagination go, guarding it 
by judgment and principle and holding 
it in and directing it by experiment. 


—MIcCHaEL Fanapy 


w 


On Freud with Care 


Reuben Fine 


Freud: A Critical Re-evaluation of 
His Theories. New York: David 
McKay, 1962. Pp. vii + 307. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by Frrrz Seummpi 


The author, Rcuben Fine, has a PhD 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and has been for fifteen years or 
more a practicing psychoanalyst, Pres- 
ently he is Supervisor of Psychotherapy 
at Elmhurst General Hospital and keeps 
up his active involvement with the 
training of non-medical analysts in the 
New York area. The reviewer, Fritz 
Schmidl, is an affiliate member of both 
the Seattle and San Francisco Psycho- 
analytic Socicties and is a frequent 
author for the International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis and the Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 


T HE AUTHOR “undertakes to examine 
the whole body of Freud’s thought, 
to clarify what he said, and to review 
his ideas critically , , ," (P. VII). He 
expresses the opinion "that the division 
of psychoanalysis into different schools 
is an historical error” (P. VIII). 

Freud's theories are presented in his- 
torical sequence. Part I of the book 
deals with the "Beginnings of Psycho- 
analysis," Part H with “Id Psychology,” 
Part III with “Ego Psychology.” A brief 
Part IV titled “Retrospect and Pros- 
pect” concludes the book. 


The organization of the book shows 
that Dr, Fine apparently shares Erne 
Jones conviction that "psychoanalysis 
++. can be profitably studied only as an 
historical evolution, never as a perfected 
body of knowledge . . " “mest. Jones, 
The Life and Work of Sigmund Brindi 
Vol. I. p. XII i 


The bulk of the book consists of a 
summarizing review of Fre 
many Verbatim: quotations from works 
published during Freud's 
well as from lette 


ud's writings: 


lifetime as 


2 rs published after his 
death are used skillfully to bring the 
difficult subject. to fife The way i 
1 ay dn 
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which the author manages to present an 
enormous amount of material in but 
a few more than 250 pages is admirable. 
The bibliography is not only up to date 
but particularly useful because com- 
ments about some of the titles men- 
tioned will help the reader select for 
further reading what will be of most 
interest to him. 

As a critic of psychoanalysis Dr. Fine 
is careful and restrained. He feels that 
Freud himself would respect criticism as 
a natural development. The “critical re- 
evaluation" promised in the title of the 
book is mainly given in the form of a 
re-statement of Freud’s theories rather 
than in any polemic way. Dr. Fine shows 
great objectivity when dealing with the 
main arguments of the so-called Neo- 
Freudians. Discussing, for instance, the 
difference between the biological and 
the cultural orientations he states that 
this is "one of emphasis rather than 
of fundamental position? (p. 89). 


‘Le AUTHOR does not indicate for 
what kind of audience the book has been 
written. Although the style is lucid, 
readers not familiar with psychoanal- 
ysis may have considerable difficulty in 
understanding the material. The presen- 
tation of the historical evolution of 
Freud’s ideas offers a kind of insight 
which could not be achieved in any 
other way. Yet the question has to be 
raised as to whether at this point a sys- 
tematic presentation wouldn’t be prefer- 
able. A physicist can understand the 
whole of Newtonian physics without 
any knowledge of the steps through 
which Newton arrived at his theory. 
Why should this be different in the case 
of Freud and psychoanalysis? It is fasci- 
nating to learn how Freud constantly 
worked on his ideas, changed some and 
added new ones. But such study is 
rather demanding of time and energy. 
Unfortunately many well educated peo- 
ple, including scholars and teachers, 
consider psychoanal 


is and its language 
something "unintelligible to all but the 
initiate." (Merle Curti in a presidential 
address to the American Historical As- 
sociation, 1955.) Ernest Jones’ idea that 
should be taught by way 
of presenting its historical evolution 
may be correct where the problem is 
one of teaching future psychoanalvsts, 
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Persons, however, who do not intend to 
become psychoanalysts may shy away 
from the difficult task of learning the 
historical way. 

In a number of instances Dr. Fine 
summarizes psychoanalytic ideas in a 
way that they are likely to be misunder- 
stood. One page 225, eg. Freud's 
theory of anxiety is explained as fol- 
lows: "It now appeared that the various 
types of anxiety were all forms of sepa- 
ration anxiety; in infancy, the fear is of 
the loss of the mother, in the Oedipal 
Stage it is the fear of castration (a sep- 
aration from the genitals) -” The 
reader not familiar with the psychology 
of the unconscious is most likely to con- 
sider the idea that castration anxiety is 
a form of separation anxiety, at least 


far fetched. Dr. Fine 


quotes correctly 
from 


Freud’s “Problem of Anxiety. 
Yet only when the reader would look up 
the trend of thought which Freud fol- 
lowed (S.E. Vol. pp. 138-139) 
could the sentence in Dr. Fine's sum- 
mary assume understandable 
In other instances, €g., where the author 
mentions Erikson's work (p. 67) he 
quotes the word "epigenetic theory,” but 
leaves it completely to the reader to 
inform himself of the main trends jn 
Erikson's work, Maybe these shortcom- 
ings could be eliminated in a later edi- 
tion of Dr. Fine's book. Its conciseness 
is certainly an asset, but some elabora- 
uon would make it more useful, 


As the book is now it can be highly 


recommended as the basis of an ac 
demic course in 


meaning. 


a- 
psychoanalysis taught 
by a competent teacher who can help 
the student where the presentation in 


the book is too sketchy to be under- 
stood. 


i) 


Most. discoveries have been made 


on 
soil that. has already been brepared to 
some extent, and no matter how revolu- 


tionar) a scientist may have 
work is only a more or less dire. 
uation of the work of his brede. 


been, his 
ct contin- 
cessors, 


—R. Tarox 
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Aging Abroad 


E. Woodford-Williams and A. N. 
Exton-Smith (Eds.) 


Aspects of Geriatric Psychiatry, 
Haematology, Nutrition and Can- 
cer in Old Age. Proceedings of 
the Third Meeting of the Euro- 
pean Clinical Section of the In- 
ternational Association of Geron- 
tology, The Hague (Netherlands), 
September 13th-16th, 1961. Basel 
and New York: S. Karger, 1962. 
Pp. IV + 244. $10.60. 


Reviewed by Natuan W., Suock 


Both editors are British physicians and 
are well known in gerontological cir- 
cles. E. Woodford-Williams, is in charge 
of the geriatric program in Sunderland, 
England, and has made many nota- 
ble contributions to knowledge aboul 
age changes in renal function, cardio- 
vascular performance, and body com- 
position. A. N, Exton-Smith, in addi- 
tion to conducting surveys of the socio- 
economic and health status of elderly 
beople living in the community, has 
published Medical Problems of Old Age 
(1955). The reviewer, Nathan W. 
Shock, has been Chief of the Geron- 
tology Branch of the National Heart 
Institute and of the Baltimore City 
Hospitals since 1941, He has published 
many experimental articles on the 
physiological and psychological aspects 
of aging and has served as editor [or à 
number of symposia on aging. He is 
author of Trends in Gerontology (1957) 
(CP Oct. 1958, 3. 309f.) and A Classi 
fied Bibliography of C 
Geriatrics (1963). 


3erontology and 


T volume contains the papers 
- read at the third meeting of the 
European Clinical Section öf the In- 
ternational Association of Gerontology- 
The editors, Dr, F, Woodford-Williams 
and Dr, A, N, Exton-Smith, have been 
closely associated with the developing 
fields of gerontology 
the past 15 years. It į 
could not have been more vigorous iN 
bringing their wealth of laboratory and 
clinical experience to be. 


and geriatrics fot 
S à pity that they 


ar on the edit- 


ing of many of the individual papers 
reported. But the life of an editor of a 
symposium is not an easy one. Some 
contributors can be very stubborn. Al- 
though the volume contains papers 
on a number of clinical problems of 
old age, such as hematology, nutrition 
and cancer, psychologists will be pri- 
marily interested in the papers on ge- 
riatric psychiatry. These papers offer an 
overview of current European concep- 
tions of the approach to mental disease 
in the aged. The traditional apathy 
toward treatment of mental diseases 
in the elderly is apparently dis- 
appearing. A number of the papers 
indicate a belief that, although brain 
damage often occurs in the elderly, de- 
pressive states are treatable, even at 
advanced ages. However, successful 
treatment requires special facilities. In 
some instances, reorganization of the 
staffing in the mental hospital, with 
participation of nurses, social workers, 
psychologsts and physicians in diagnos- 
tic and assessment procedures, contrib- 
utes to the development of the hos- 
pital as a “therapeutic community.” 
The importance of diagnosing and 
treating physical diseases as an aid in 
improving mental states in the elderly 
is stressed. Both sedative and stimulat- 
ing drugs are useful in the treatment 
of mental disease in the elderly, but 
effective long term therapy depends 
heavily on the social climate to which 
the aged person is exposed. Hospital 
treatment is often an essential first 
step, but long term success depends 
heavily on effective coordination of 
community resources with the hospital 
based | program. Although some of 
the authors present experimental and 
laboratory data, most of the articles rep- 
resent clinical impressions. Some of the 
reports deal with surveys of elderly pco- 
ple living in the community, but most 
of them are concerned with the aged 
in institutions and hospitals. Hence, few 
conclusions can be drawn about the 
characteristics of the many elderly peo- 
ple who do not require institutional 
care, With this warning the volume de- 
serves the attention of workers in the 


field of gerontology. 
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The Oldest Wonder Drug of All 


David J. Pittman and Charles R. Snyder (Eds.) 


Society, Culture, and Drinking Patterns. New York: Wiley. 1962. Pp. ix 


+ 616. $9.75. 


Reviewed by Eprru S. LisaNskv 


Both cditors are sociologists with a long 
history of research involvement with al- 
cohol and alcoholism. Pittman is now 
-Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Washington University and is presently 
a principal investigator on a project in- 
volving a treatment and referral demon- 
stration. Snyder is now Professor of 
Sociology at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. Edith Lisansky, the reviewer, did 
graduate work at Columbia under Kline- 
berg and later at Yale where she re- 
ceived her PhD degree. She has worked 
for the Connecticut Commission on Al- 
coholism and has done extensive re- 
search at the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies. Although she is best known for 
her publications on alcoholism, at the 
present time she is deeply involved with 
children, participating in a research 
project dealing with early reading. 


LTHOUGH anyone who has ever at- 
A tended a meeting of psychologists 
know that they are not disinterested in 
the uses of alcohol, their apathy about 
research problems in alcohol can be 
described as monumental. Why do soci- 
ologists find the problem so much more 
enchanting? Of the 40 contributors to 
this volume, virtually all—except for a 
few ecologis 


anthropologists and a 
stray journal editor—are sociologists. 
Psychologists, whatever the reason for 
their lack of interest in alcohol studies, 
are conspicuous here by their absence. 

This is the fourth work sponsored by 
the Study of Social Problems; of the 
three earlier books, one dealt with com- 
munity organization, another with men- 


tal health and a third with sexual be- 
havior. Like all edited collections, this 
volume contains a certain amount of 
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rehash—included, one assumes, because 
the material has its place in the over- 
all scheme and is new to some readers. 
Compared with the average rehash 
score for such volumes, however, the 
present book comes off very well. Two 
thirds of the chapters, many with new 
data, were written expressly for the 
book. Many of the data were empiri- 
cally gathered, some are theory-based. 
Kettil Bruun’s report is based on small 
group theory, for example, and Peter 
Park’s experimental study of role devi: 
tion derives from 
theory, 

The editors do a first cl 
organizing the 
is one section 


Talcott Parsons’s 
ass job of 
book into sections; there 
on drinking behavior, a 
long section on alcoholism, (one of the 
ABC’s of alcohol studies is t 
tion between drinking per se and alco- 
holism), and a final section on social 
control of alcohol use. Each section be- 
gins with an introductory note giving 
a summary of chapters to follow and 
pointing out their relatedness to 


other and to other work, These notes 
serve beautifully the 


e Purpose of inte. 
grating a very wide Variety of material 
and approaches (not all equally valu- 
able or fruitful, one might add). A 
minor criticism: 


Earl Rubington's 
teresting chapter on the soci 
tion of the Skid Row 
placed appropriately 
Status? but an editori 
the accepted distinction between alco- 
holics and the chronic 
fenders of Skid Row wi 
clear why the ch: 


he distinc- 


each 


in- 
al organiza- 
subculture js 
under “Class and 


al comment about 


drunkenness of. 
ould have made 


apter is not in the sec- 
tion on alcoholism, 


With the proliferation of rescarch 
Papers in psychology and the limited 
journal space, this reader has watched, 


and with regret, the disappearance of 
"Background Literature." One of the 
admirable aspects of the present collec- 
tion is the concern of many contributors 
with ideas and hypotheses generated sev- 
eral decades back. For example there is 
the longstanding concern with the defini- 
tion of alcoholism, a concern echoed 
and renewed here by Mark Keller, edi- 
tor of the Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol. And two major contribu- 
I. Jellinek. 
one a formula for estimating the preva- 
lence of alcoholism in a 
community or time and 

the "phases" of alcoholism, are here 


tions made years ago by } 
given 
another 


and modified in 
chapters. In addi- 
tion, two earlier works reviewed in 
the light of relevant new findings are 
Horton's 1943 cross-cultural study of 


tested 
different 


examined, 
several 


anxiety and drinking in different socie- 
ties, a study often cited in support of 
the view that alcohol reduces fear, and 
Dollard's description of the drinking 
the different social 
With the latter, it turns out that Dol- 
lards’ descriptive hypotheses holds up 
very well for the class 
levels, confirming again, among other 
things, that behavioral scientists" experi 
ence with and knowledge of the poor i5 
all too limited, 


mores of classes. 


except lowest 


I would not agree with the editors 
that this is an "interdisciplinary" book: 
It is prima rily a sociological book. It 
would enrich a discussion of drinking 
patterns if psychologists could contrib- 
ute some information about the effects 
of alcohol on behavior, feeling and 
moods, or perhaps could add something 
to a theoretical discussion of etiology 
or to 


a consideration of treatment of 
alcoholism, The book is written almost 
exclusively by sociologists because ae 
have made alcohol their problem anc 
have produced interesting and impor 
tant contributions, 


Ba there is a kind of cultural " 
terchange between fields of human €? 
deavor, and so it h 
quently find the sar 
overlapping 
and 


"m 


appens that we É 
me term used in jl 
disciplines of psycholos? 
sociology. Take ia 


- ambivalence 
Instance, 


Ambivalence wi 


" ec 
: as first used in conn 
tion with 


: "e 
attitudes toward alcohol in 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


O STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A program for 
Self-Instruction ll 
By CELESTE McCOLLOUGH and LOCHE VAN 
ATTA, both of Oberlin College. Off press. 

Initially part of a Ford Foundation research 
projeet in teaching machines and programmed in- 
struction at Oberlin College, this program has 
been thoroughly tested and developed through use 
with hundreds of students of psychology, sociology, 
education, political science, and economics "d i 
colleges throughout the country as part o E he 
MeGraw-Hill field testing operation. The Drognm 
requires an average of 20 hours and is inten ed 
for use as a supplement to instruction dn phase 
social science courses where it is important or 
students to gain an understanding of we genem 
of statistics. The emphasis is on the deve epmen 
of an understanding of statistical concepts with 
a minimum of statistical computation. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF INEFFECTIVE 


PERFORMANCE i - 

é N B. MINER, University of regon. 
Li iN Series in Management. Off press. 

ractica "uide for the practicing manager 

m. ig o of management in understanding 
and reducing ineffective performance. Derived pri- 
marily from psychological and sociological studies, 
the chapters are devoted to types of EAE 
performance, each beginning with a theoretica 
background, various effects of the factor in ques- 
tion, and a brief discussion of procedures ee to 
correct or reduce the performance failure being 
discussed. Chapter twelve contains. twelve case 
histories in industrial settings to illustrate the 
various factors and their interaction. 


BARGAINING BEHAVIOR 
By LAWRENCE E. FOURA KER, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, and SID- 
NEY SIEGEL, late of The Pennsylvania State 
University. Off press. l 
Demonstrates the uses of the experimental meth- 
ods of psychology in testing alternative hypotheses 
hich are classical statements in economic theory 
N rough the reporting of a series of studies which 
exu bargaining behavior in a laboratory s 
ation of bilateral monopoly with price leadership 
an in a laboratory situation of Sligonoly. The 
X "i "e P represent an approach 
s wil ire Fiporker et and its BAA i a 
economic approaches. 


and 


studie: ed r 
to the study of human confli 


combining psychological and 


PUTERS IN RESEARCH: 
hun for Behavioral and Social 


Scientists gii 

7. WEN, Carnegie, Institute of Tech- 
an BERT P Laboratory Publications. 352 pages, 
nology. 


$10.75. f this volume is to acquaint be- 


pose o E 4 T " 
The pur po on scientists with the use and op 
nayioral roh MaS The book combines m niro. 
ere in. p3 “programming with an account of the 
d 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


applications of computers to research programs. 
A conscious attempt has been made to keep the 
mathematics at an elementary level, and only basic 
algebra, trigonometry, and statistics are prerequi- 
site on the part of the reader. 


HANDBOOK OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY: 


Psychological Theory and Research 

Edited by NORMAN R. ELLIS, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. Available in November, 1963. 

The first definitive presentation of all the signi- 
ficant theoretical approaches to the study of mental 
deficiency. Its purpose is to assess the status of be- 
havioral research and theory in the field. The ma- 
terial is divided into two parts: Part I is devoted 
to the exposition and evaluation of theories of de- 
fectives' behavior. Part II summarizes the litera- 
ture pertaining to the area of mental deficiency 
and evaluates the available data, pointing out the 
relevant aspects as well as the shortcomings. 


THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEAS- 
UREMENTS 

By EDWIN GHISELLI, McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. Available in January, 1964. 

Provides knowledge, at the level of an elemen- 
tary course, of the problems, statistical techniques, 
and theoretical concerns basic to psychological test- 
ing and measurement of mental traits. In this text 
almost every formula developed is presented fully, 
and as simply as possible, to aid the student in 
understanding. The treatment of norms and stand- 
ardization of scores, correlation, reliability, and 
validity of measurement are presented comprehen- 
sively and emphasis is given to mathematical mod- 
els and their uses. Integrated illustrative problems 
are included. 


FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 
Available in January, 1964. j 

A comprehensive and integrated picture of the 
professional activities of psychologists in business, 
industry, advertising and marketing, education, 
clinical practice, law, government, and the military. 
The approach emphasizes methodology, how psy- 
chologists operate in the various fields of applied 
psychology. Each topie is discussed and illustrated 
by relevant applied research. The text is very up 
to date. ` 


ALCOHOL AND CIVILIZATION 


Gaited by SALVA TORE P. LUCIA, University of 
"alifornia, San Francisco. McGraw-Hill Paperback 
Ee ail i aperback 

Taken from a symposium at the University of 
California School of Medicine in 1961, this oo oe 
presents an objective view of the historical psycho- 
physiological and culture roles of alcohol in society 
Major areas covered: the effects of alcohol on the 
body, alcohol in our Society, and the interdiseipli- 
nary viewpoints of the symposium Speakers, Avail 
able only at your local bookstore, ENS 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. MH 330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N. Y. 


paper by Abraham Myerson in 1940. 
Myerson, a psychiatrist, qualified his use 
of the term and gave the label “social 
ambivalence” to mixed attitudes of ap- 
proval and disapproval. It is in this 
sense that Edwin M. Lemert in his 
chapter on “Alcohol, Values and Social 
Control, uses it: valuations of alco- 
holic beverages become "polarized" be- 


cause people perceive alcohol as a be- 
havior modifier and recognize that such 
behavior modification may be ' 
ally and personally destructive as well 
as socially integrative." Ozzie G. Sim- 
mons, in a chapter on Peruvian drinking 
behavior, uses ambivalence to describe 
the attitude that drinking itself and 
even drunkenness are good but, “. . . it 
may bring shameful consequences in its 


wake." It turns out, in an editorial com- 
ment, that 
“ambivalent attitudes" which stem from 
a tradition of abstinence (the editors 
and the reviewer obviously move in a 
different circle of social scientists). And 
there is, too, Park's concept of “role 
ambivalence" which characterizes young 
adult problem drinkers. 
coholics; this is their ‘ 
play decisively the adaptive role, or any 


social scientists also have 


i.e. incipient al- 


. inability to 


other role, for that matter." 

It seems then that ambivalence refers 
to the subjective experience of being in 
a conflictful situation or to mixed favor- 
able-unfavorable attitudes. “Role ambi- 
valence" carries it further: such atti- 
tudes result in a paralysis of choice or 
decision about roles. But there is a clin- 
ical definition, too, and this refers to 


love-hate polarities in affectional rela- 
tionships. Perhaps we should all agree 
among ourselves how and when to use 
the term. As things stand, ambivalence 
is a popular word in this book and it is, 
therefore, overextended. Marshall B. 
Clinard, in an engrossing chapter on 

s, uses the term to 


public drinking hou: 


discrepancy between 


characterize the 
the acceptance and popularity of bars 
and taverns (someone has called them 
the slum 


the counseling centers of 


egard and rejection 


areas) and the dis 
of its obvious small-group study poten- 
tial by sociologists. Thats ambivalence 
too? 

It is difficult to judge just how much 
interest psychologists might have in a 
collection of sociologists’ thoughts in a 
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problem area such as drinking patterns 
and alcoholism, As the editors indicate. 
perhaps the book could be used as sup- 
plementary reading for courses on de- 
viant behavior or in social psychiatry. I 
suggest that a variety of psychologists 
interested in human and social problems 
might find it instructive to skim or even 
read the book. Are psychologists inhib- 
ited in alcohol studies because of meth- 
odological difficulties or are they, as 
Pittman and Snyder suggest, ambiva- 
lent? 


Male Homosexuality 


Kurt Freund 


Homosexualita u muže (Homo- 
sexuality in the Male). Prague: 
State Publishing House, 1962, 
Pp. 274, 54 tables, 15 graphs. 
32,50 Kčs. 


Reviewed by J. Hoskovec 


The author, Kurt Freund, is a re- 
search worker in the experimental psy- 
chiatric laboratory at Charles Univer- 
sity, Prague, Czechoslovakia. The 
reviewer, J. Hoskovec, is in charge of the 
archives of diagnostic materials at the 
Institute of Psychology at the same uni- 
versity. He has had the opportunity to 
become acquainted first-hand with the 
work of Dr. Freund and has been able 
to discuss with him the problems con- 
sidered in the present book. The present 


review is one of a number arranged for 
i g 

and edited by CP's energetic consultant 

on Slavic books, Josef Brozek 


D: Kurr monograph 


represents a significant contribution 
to the technical literature on the moti 
vation of human behavior, The c 5 
of the work is an investigation of x 
psychopathologic problems of hon i 

tality in the male, E 


FnaEUND's 


" it But neither the 
ological nor the ethical and sociologi 
E gi- 


cal aspects are neglected 
The author designates as “hon 
sexual” persons with homoerotic pr fer. 
erer- 


ence. He speaks of “bisexuality” in 


ca 


s of approximately equivalent erotic 
motivation. 

The characteristic 
homosexuals 


traits of male 
extracted from a 
sample of 222 patients, examined at 
the Prague Psychiatric Clinic in the 
course of the past ten years. The sample 
seems to be sufficiently representative 
of the population of homosexual men 
who seek a doctors advice in those 
European countries where 
uality is punishable by law. 

The istics of male 
sexuals and their mutual rel 
are prese 


were 


homosex- 


characte 


homo- 
ationships 
ted in detail. The age prefer- 
ences, feminity in the male, 


ferr the pre- 
erred mode of intercourse 
3 se, 
cissism are given special 
Homosexual m 


and 
attention. 


nar- 


ales who prefer grown 
up partners only rarely 
to adolescents and > 
children, 


represent danger 
ce probably none to 
The results of the 
that feminine homose 
markedly from the 
The extreme cases 
a strong feminine 
preference 


study show 
xual males differ 
non-feminine ones. 
are characterized by 
identification, by a 
for the receptive ! 


iy i anal inter- 
y an inclin 


course, i 
aton towards virile 
and muscular par es 
: ruse ular partners of ripe age, and 
y narcissist tendencies, i 
Fhe use 
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many authors, 


nine identification, Clinical experiences 


gained so far seem to point to the fact 


that feminine identification in the 


male is conspicuously associated with 
paranoid schizophrenia, Psychoanalysts 
feminine identification 
a symptom of “latent” 
suality, in The 
author is critical of this view, as not 


usually regard 
in the male as 


homose Freud’s sense. 


sufficiently supported by observed facts. 
According to his own findings, in the 
patients of this type we cannot expect 
any marked homoerotic tendency, at 
least not in terms of physiolos 


"^s plethys- 
demonstrable by the author's plethys 


g 


mographic method. 

The observation of a strikingly high 
incidence in homosexual patients of 
statements concerning alcoholism in the 
father is corroborated; on the other 
hand, Freund's results do not corro- 
borate the presumption that parental 
deprivation in childhood by death or 
divorce plays a significant role in the 
genesis of homosexuality. Some cases of 
homosexuality may be traced to cere- 
The connec- 


bral disease, and trauma à 
tion between severe cerebral injuries and 


the genesis of exhibitionism and fetish- 
ism would support such a view. 

The author 
homosexuals and heterosexuals it is not 
only the preferred sex but also the 
non-preferred one which arouses sex- 
uality, even if to a lesser degree. A 
stress situation (prison, ship, etc.) can 


presumes that in both 


accentuate the erotic appetence of the 
normally non-preferred sex and actual- 
ize homosexual activity. 

According to Dr. Freund, there is no 
proof of the efficiency of any known 
treatment of homosexuality. It seems 
that the therapist may help the patient 
to achieve heterosexual | adaptation 
without being able to exchange the 
homoerotic preference for a heteroero- 
tic one, It appears probable that all 
the therapeutic measures, considered to 
be efficacious in the case of homo- 
Sexuality, depend on a common prin- 


ciple: discouragement of homosexual 


activities and encouragement of hetero- 
sexual activities. 

The results of psychotherapy of male 
homosexuals do not justify that every- 
one should submit to it. But treatment 
made available to 


should be those 
wishing to achieve a heterosexual adap- 
tation. The results, however, are still 
too uncertain and cannot be used as 
a substitute for a more radical inter- 
al 
person heterosexually 
adapted continues to be in need of 
help. and it may be necessary that 


. A homosex 


vention in pedophil 


who becomes 


he have permanent psychotherapeutic 
guidance at his disposal. 

The closing chapter covers the prob- 
lem of the homosexual's position. in 
society and the legal implications of 


homosexuality. 

The author cites some five. hundred 
references; of these, more than half are 
Anglo-Saxon, one third German. Over 
thirty items are original Czech studies. 
The author's approach to literature is 
critical: the works in which he has 
found substantial methodological short- 
comings omitted or 
limitations are pointed out. 


are either the 

The lack of summaries in the world 
languages is certainly a major short- 
coming of this valuable monograph. In 


the reviewer's opinion, its translation 


into English would be fully justified. 


This view was prepared in the frame of 
activities supported by the National Science 
Foundation grant G19469, awarded to Dr. Josef 
Brozek. 
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coun- 
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secretary of State. William Stephenson, 
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protagonists. Huizinga, on the other 
hand, would have nothing of such non- 
sense—historical events he could readily 
prove "thunder through all my psychol- 
ogy. which at best would reflect how the 
characters reacted to fate." But Eng- 
lish historians even today are taking 
sides about what comes first, the para- 
noid character of Hitler, or the social 
conditions of a demoralized Germany. 
The historians clearly have troubles. 
Is it not strange, in passing, that 
Huizinga, so notable a scholar, so wise 
a man, could not accept psychoanalytic 
doctrine as worth even a moment's no- 
tice in his cultural history? Barbu is 
all psychoanalys His conception of 
historical psychology is clearly not Lam- 


precht's, nor is it Huizinga's. Huizinga 
dealt with the common people of all 
social classes and groups, and produces 
a culture psychology. Burckhardt’s con- 
cern, by contrast, was with the lives of 
the great. Barbu's essay, quite different 


from both, deals with abstractions, with 
psychoanalytical models of men—as in 
a toy-maker’s shop. But the models are 
fascinating enough. And. as Barbu can 
always say, he is merely indicating prob- 
lems, not solving any. 


Pons a review of the historical psy- 


perception, with Febvre's 


chology of 
well-known studies to introduce matte 
Barbu enters at length into the develop- 
ment of Greek and 16th Century Eng- 
lish characters, of Greeks at the time 
of Pericles, and of Shakespear Eng- 
land. The results are profound models 
of characters in classical psychoanalytic 


terms, but with social-psychological in- 
teractions thrown in to offset Freudian 
reductionism. Thus, he remarks about 
discern in it 


that can 


beginning of a 


Puritanism one 
the 
structure “based on a new balance be- 


and society,” 


new personality 


tween the individual 


which produces the modern English- 
man as a “practical sentimentalist and 


a law-abiding individualist.” The per- 


sonality movement in the 16th Century. 
Barbu ařgues, was “toward inner sources 
of anarchy,” because of this there arose, 
in England. an attitude of tolerance to 


and acceptance of this anarchy, a ten- 


ield to instinctual drives, 


dency to "s 
to accept the id. The Elizabethan spoke 
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vidual’s (not the church's or state's) 


need for acqui 
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consistenci 


sition and aggression, for 


of self-interest, and for in- 
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twin psychoanalytic mechanisms of af- 
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values, helped by 


The early Englishman divested himself 
of the primary emotional significance 
of his id impulses, projecting them out- 


side himself—giving rise not to religious 
asceticism born. of repression, but to 
secular asceticism born of displacement. 
It was an Englishman who first. de- 
scribed rationalization: it w: 


s the Eng- 
lish, Barbu continues, who found how 
to use this mechanism to their social 
advantage. By social ‘drill’ the English 
have built up loyalties, regular habits 
of conduct and similar character quali- 
ties. 

So we could continue. In such a man- 
ner Barbu outlines the Grec 
lish 


and Eng- 
remarkable | detail, 
summing it up as, in the 16th Century, 
a breaking away from the suzerainty of 
id and of Medieval Man 


where God and Satan, good and evil, 


characters in 


superego 


ult and indulgence were constantly 
in turmoil, the ego being lost in the 
duality), to a certain identity and con- 
tinuity of id, superego and ego in 
the case of the Englishman: 


lish are the first and 


“the Eng- 
most successful 


amongst modern nations to cr 


te a 


mental structure in which conscience 


and instincts a 


not fundamentally op- 
posed. Thus they pushed the history 
of the mind a step forward from its 
medieval stage,” 

Barbu offers no history of psychology 


as such to support these wonderful toys, 


Yet one cannot forebear from remark- 
ing that in recent English psychology 
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Such is a little morse] 
of history that would gladden the heart 


of a Huizinga, as no doubt it does a 
Barbu too. 

The paperback is warmly welcomed, 
with a hope that jt might raise interest 
in American universities. in a much 
neglected topic, the history of psychol- 
ogy; historical psychology is 


infinitely 
more interesting, however, 


even as high 
speculation. 
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test consists of a box of 456 plastic ob- 
jects, in five different shapes and in six 
different colors. The subject is asked to 
make something with the pieces, any- 
thing he wishes. There are classifications 
for the kinds of designs that the subject 
constructs, but no ematic scoring 
scheme has been developed, except for 
frequency counts of the number of reds 
employed, the number of triangles used, 
the number of different 
shapes. 

Those clinicians who draw inferences 
from mosaics are usually enthusiastic. 
There is enough uniqueness in the con- 
structions to suggest that the individu- 
ality of the patient has been tapped. 


colors and 


Also, there appear enough consistencies 
to arouse the clinical hope that the mo- 
saics will follow developmental se- 
quences, or nosological models, or both. 

The authors, famous as child experts, 
are old guard Mosaicnosticians—they 
attended the “First American Mosaic 
Conference held in Washington on May 
13, 1950" (p. 67). Their rich experi- 
with the technique—it hardly 
qualifies for the term "test —convinced 


ence 


them that the Mosaic provides consider- 
able information about personality and 
also provides clear cuc to the child's 
developmental level. They have found 
that the. Mosaic is especially useful as a 
procedure to evaluate school readiness. 

Briefly, their study of 25 children of 
each sex at 2 years of age and 50 girls 
and 50 boys at each vearly age from 
years 3 through 16 shows that Mosaic 


patterns follow a sequence as the sub- 
jects’ ages shift. As the child matures, 
Mosaic responses change from scatter- 
ing pieces singly or dropping them into 
little unstructured piles, to ugly “slabs,” 
through vague geometric designs, then 
to well defined geometric patterns, and 
eventually to designs that represent. pic- 
tures or scenes. 


S. faithful are the authors to their 
examination of shifts in Mosaic patterns 
with age, that. as they admit, "the very 
thing which the Mosaic Test was set up 
to reveal—unique personality patterns 
in the individual subject—is scarcely 
mentioned in the present volume . . ." 
p. 242). But the book provides com- 
plete summaries of the literature on the 
technique so that the readers can learn 
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some of the kinds of things that the 
Mosaic is alleged to tell about person- 
ality. This is not fully satisfying, since 
the authors are quite frank about the 
generally negative results in the litera- 
ture in regard to the validity of the test 
as an assessment of personality vari- 
ables. Since the technique has not won 
an extensive bibliography as yet, there 
is some foundation for the optimistic 
stance that this is still a poorly re- 
rched gadget and that it is too carly 
to have another test burning. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Ames and Ilg have presented 
here impressive evidence that should 
gain a stay of execution. (Clinicians 
may be heard cheering from the galler- 


ies. We don't like to see a technique 
die.) 

A major portion of the book is de- 
voted to detailed descriptions of the 
Mosaics at cach age level from two 
through 16 years. Sometimes this format 
is frustrating to the general reader who 
would like to ask, “What does it all 


mean?" [t must, of course, mean some- 
thing more than simply that the child’s 
age has changed. The authors are keenly 
aware of this, but they regard the study 
as a “beginning” and they are content 
to tabulate shifts in choice of color, in 
choice of shapes of pieces, in types of 
designs. Without norms such one 
finds in this book, it would be (and has 
been in the past) easy to confuse age 
trends with individuality. In addition to 


the tabular summari 


there are quali- 
tative summaries, “to us, one of the out- 
standing contributions of this study” (p. 
12). These qualitative summaries are 
comments about the designs, as for ex- 
ample this comment about those by 12 
year-olds (p. 155): “There is a ten- 
dency toward somewhat shapeless perse- 
veration—some subjects just build on 
and on. Also, girls’ products, though no 
longer separate and scattered, have a 
marked tendency toward being large 
and spread out." , 

The authors also search for sex differ- 
ences—and find them. 

Prior to this book there had been 


little in the literature about Mosaic 
characteristics of the specific age le 


vels, 
and even less about changes 


associated 
with age. This is a de 


scriptive report, a 
book of tables, graphs, 191 Mosaic 


color-plates, and verbal elaborations 


Unfortunately, the sample of children 
studied was above average in intelli- 
gence and from the top two socioeco- 
nomic levels, mostly from Level I. 

The major impression is that now we 
may really understand exactly how Mo- 
saic patterns alter as age changes. It 
would have added to the book if the 
authors had drawn from their rich and 
penetrating insights into child develop- 
ment and had discussed what the Mo- 
saic changes most likely reflect. insofar 
as personality and cognitive functions 
are concerned. Perhaps this will make a 
future publication, It certainly. should 
be communicated. 
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their respective grades. Conscientious 
teachers spend countless hours trying 
without success to teach these young- 
sters their assigned tasks. Why do these 
seemingly normal children fail to 
learn? What are their specific difficul- 
ties? Can they be successfully taught? 
If so, how? 

The author of this book ably answers 
these questions for one group of such 
children; namely, those who enter our 
schools lacking in the basic perceptual- 
motor skills. “They become slow learn- 
ers in the classroom.” According to 
the author, if such children are to be 
taught successfully in school, these pre- 
school learnings underlie the 
school readiness skills must be supplied 
first. The earlier in the child's school 
career these shortages can be identified 
and overcome, the sooner the child 
can learn to do the school’s assigned 
tasks. Thus, the author plans his book 
primarily for kindergarten and primary 
teachers who have the task of teaching 
these slow learners. However, this book 
will be equally useful to school psy- 
chologists who work with teachers in 
the solution of children's learning prob- 


which 


lems. 

The book is divided into three closely 
related parts. Part I presents an excel- 
lent discussion of the development of 
the perceptual-motor abilities in the 
child from birth to approximately age 
seven. 

Part II is devoted to the description 
of the author's Perceptual Survey Rat- 
ing Scale. Its purpose is to reveal the 
areas of weakness in the child's per- 
ceptual-motor development. The series 
of tasks or performances in the scale 
are arranged in accordance with the de- 
velopmental stages of perceptual-motor 
abilities as described in Part I. The 
author reports that “the tasks have 
been designed for and clinically in- 
vestigated with children six to nine 
years of age." This age group was cho- 
sen because “the identification of readi- 
ness problems is more critical when the 


child begins school.” 

The child's performance is evaluated 
in terms of inadequate performance for 
each task on the Scale. The observer 
is greatly aided in making these eval- 
uations by the author's criteria concern- 
ing the characteristics of adequate and 
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inadequate performance of each given 
task. The purpose of each task is clearly 
stated. The appropriate training activi 
ties for each of the 
nesses are also suggested. 

Part III contains the descriptions of 
the training activities which are ef- 


revealed weak- 


fective in mastering the corresponding 
pre-readiness skills set up in the Rat- 
ing Scale. However, this section con- 
tains more than a compilation of good 
teaching techniques. Each training ac- 
tivity is broken down into its levels of 
difficulty and is described in its 
propriate 
intelligent purposeful teaching 
should when the teacher's un- 
derstanding of each training activity 
is thus enhanced. 

This reader regretted two omissions 
from this informative book; 
namely, more information concerning 
the validation of the Perceptual Sur- 
vey Rating Scale and the provision of 
a few selected case studies to demon- 
strate its use. However, these omissions 
tend to be minor when one consid- 
ers the over-all importance of this book. 
It is the first book, to this reviewer's 
knowledge, to deal so effectively with the 
problem of lack of readiness in the be- 
ginning grades in relation to difficulties 
in basic perceptual-motor learning. 


ap- 
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Reviewed by E. Paur Torrance 


The author, Walo Von Greyerz, is a 
Swedish physician who, since 1939, has 
been officially concerned with civil de- 
fense, first in the city of Stockholm and 
more recently as Chief Medical Officer 
for Civil Defense im the whole of 


Sweden. The reviewer. Paul Torrance, 
is presently Director of Educational Re- 
search at the University of Minnesota 
where he, with his staff of young re- 
Searchers, is concerned with the identifi- 
cation, development and utilization of 
creative talent. His recent publications, 
including Guiding Creative Talent and 
Education and the Creative Challenge 
have been im this arca. His qualifica- 
tions for reviewing the present book, 
however, were gained in the six years 
between 195] and 1957 when he served 
as Research Director of the Survival 
Research Field Unit of the Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Cen- 
ter. He has worked before as a willing 


and able reviewer for CP (CP, April 
1963, 8, 164). 


i bes thin book contains a rather re- 

markable distillation of what can be 
done with the accumulated knowledge 
available concerning hum 
situations which threate 
author 


an reactions in 
il: The 
data, no 
process by which he 
reached his conclusions, but Occ 
in making a point, 
Search result, The 
searching for information about the psy- 
chology of survival will be greatly disap- 
pointed, Nevertheless, l Mun 
writes 


n survi 
presents. no research 


description of the 


sionally. 
refers to some re- 


scientist who is 


t as Henry Murray 
e i 4 bs of foreword to the 
soon Q4.  reyerz has given us à “con- 
cise, lucid and rational account , , . of 
the predictable consequences of modern 
weapons used in different degrees of in- 
tensity and circumst a 

Apparently, little 
Prepared in order to 
range of reade 


ances,” 


this was 


volume 
5 provide a wide 
mode um information about the 
—— ess s and sufferings to be 
F ered in disasters and about pos- 
s Ways of reducing the devastating 
s ceis of an enemy attack. Tage 
zrlander, Prime Minister of Sweden, 
States as much in his pref; i 
mg that the More ge " 


de knowledge is certain to lessen 
ted Sip. Would become para- 

i my attack, Such a con- 
AUN would Certainly be supported by 
this reviewe; S research on this problem. 


At least i 
f » the possession of information 
about what to do 


increases confide: 


ice, maintain- 
neral dissemination 


In survival situations 
nce in one's ability tO 
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General Psychiatry. 
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Edited by Jonpax Sci 


M.D. Clarifies some of the super- 
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cope with such situations. 

More specifically, the author states 
his aim as being one of "showing our 
maost probable psychological reactions 
when faced with the dangers of war and 
with war itself and to suggest what meas- 
ures can be taken to increase our ca- 
pacity for psychological resistance.” He 
deals with the problems of reorganizing 
a society into a war society, the reor- 
ganization that a government must make 
in bringing about preparedness, the 
emotional disturbances created by the 
onset of the emergency, the “deep- 
going" adjustments of the whole body 
of society, periods of isolation, fear and 
terror, reactions after the danger is over, 
psychological derangements in children. 
accustomization and sensitization, and 
the like. He offers suggestions about 
what can be done about all of these 
problems. In conclusion, he urges that 
a people strengthen during peacetime 
the capacity for psychological resistance. 
In addition to knowledge and skill rele- 
vant to the job which one must do in an 
emergency, von Greyerz sees as essential 
skills in thinking independently, inner 
security, and a philosophy of life which 
holds up under the strains of everyday 
life, 

Apparently the conclusions presented 
by von Greyerz were reached in the 
process of studying the civil defense 
needs of Sweden and the civil defense 
practices in England, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Finland, Germany, France, Czech- 
oslovakia, Switzerland, Italy, Canada, 
and the United States. He gives evi- 
dence of familiarity with some of the 
better known studies of the psychology 
of stress in most of these countries but 
apparently he is not familiar with the 
important work of the Disaster Re- 
search Group in the United States’ Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and Na- 
tional Research Council. He lists none 
of this group’s publications in his four- 
page bibliography of suitable literature 
for further reading. does not mention 
any of it in the text, and makes no use 
of some of the most important results 
of this research. 

In spite of the fact than von Greyerz 
has packed a great deal of information 
into this book and has made excellent 
use of much additional information, it 
serious mistake for the 


would be a 
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reader to conclude that we have here a 
distillation of all that is known about 
the "psychology of survival" In fact, 
this reviewer regrets very much that von 
Greyerz chose the title Psychology for 
Survival. 'The book is too narrowly con- 
ceived to merit such a title, Much that 
might properly be labeled as belonging 
to a “psychology for survival" would 
have no place in von Greyerz’s book. 
This would include knowledge which 
has been accumulated through research 
programs in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, and 
other countries conducted in support of 


survival training programs. Since sur- 
vival usually involves stresses of con- 
siderable intensity and/or duration, it is 
doubtful that much of the 
which is commonly labeled as the "psy- 
chology of stress" would qualify, but a 
great deal of it certainly has a place in 
"psychology for survival.” A book that 
will synthesize and make use of the ex- 
isting divergent. streams of knowledge 
about the 
needed, 


research 


"psychology for survival" is 
not only in planning for civil 
defense and national defense but in the 
general fields of mental health, psychol- 
ogy of learning, and the like, Such a 


book remains to be written, however. 


Child XVI 


Ruth S. Eissler, 
aging Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol 


tional Universities Press, 1961, Py 


Reviewed by F 


who took a PhD in Psychology and then 
an MD from the University of Vienna 
and who practiced clinically in Chicago 
at the Michael Reese Hospital and at 
the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute 
before moving farther west, She is 
now a training analyst at the San ane 
cisco Psychoanalytic Institute, Chief of 
Child Psychiatric Services at Mt. 


| Zion 
Hospital and Associate Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry at Stanford Medical 


School. 


yo XVI of The Psychoanalyt- 

ic Study of the Child keeps the An- 
nual’s traditional promise to psycholo- 
gists of all denominations: it makes 


substantial as challenging 


well as 
contributions to their field. 
Greta Bibring and her 
give an interim report on their ongo- 
ing project, “A Study of the Psycho- 
logical Processes in Pregnancy and of 
the Earliest Mother-Child Relation. 
ship.” Their thesis—pregnancy 
“maturational crisis” i 


coworkers 


as a 
in the Personality 


Anna Freud, Heinz Hartman and Marianne Kris ( 


Man- 


XVI. New York: Interna- 
$8.50. 
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Or subsequent st 
impact of 
agerial fore, 
netic 


of preg- 
cts of earlier 
ages and to define the 
cultural factors and men- 
es is in 
and the 
Workers who 
in some ty 
search and 
skeptical 
pluralistic 


nancy. 


line with the ge- 
adaptive approach. 
are themselves engaged 
of multidisciplinary re- 
also those "still 
about the 
approach 
Phenomena will be 
research design, 

Observations 
women were 
Oriented” represent 
fessional disciplines 
nancy and Post-p, 
subject. 


rent 


pe 


who are 
advantages of the 
to psychological 
challenged by the 


on 


fifteen pregnant 
made by « 


Psychoanalytically 
atives of five pro- 

during the preg- 
artum period of each 
" T€ processed in recur- 
assessment the 


the 


i conferences” 
Peres Par em E 

: P of the senior investigator. 
An elaborate “outline of variables? and 


an e i i 
: dually Impressive “glossary of de- 
enses” were devised 


in 
Course i 


to assure uni- 


lormity of observation and recording. 
One assumes that Dr. Bibring’s per- 
sonal eminence in the field of psycho- 
analysis will enable her to integrate 
the 


level 


raw material of her study at a 
that the 
place. As behooves the subject mat- 
ter, the final yield of the study ds 


awaited with “watchful expectancy. 


transcends common- 


de INSTRUCTIVE COlLrONV ersy among 
should lead to 4 quest 
for clarification of basic theoretical is- 
sues, Dr, Bowlby's earlier. detour from 
instinet theory and ego psychology into 
ethology (documented in a previous vol- 
ume of this annual and in several pub- 
lications elsewhere) had precisely that 
ellect, A symposium on "Psychoana- 
lytie Studies in Object Loss and De- 
pression” demonstrates this. Dr. Bertram 
Lewin’s "Reflections on Depre: 
of particular importance her 
clear and scholarly review describes the 
ch to affective phe- 
the 


scientists 


structural approz 
nomena, We 
shortcomings of the stimulus- response 
model for the explanation of. affective 
iences, "normal" or fleeting as they 
be. Psychological mechanisms that 


are reminded of 


structure of the per- 
ations of 


involve the total 
sonality underlie all manif 
affect. Thus it is important though not 
sullicient. to distinguish depression às 


symptom from depression as mood. Spe- 
ific feelings have to be located within 
conflicts 


the particular intersystemic 
from which they originate. 

In her article “On Sadness and Grief 
in Infancy and Childhood?” Margaret 
Schoenberger Mahler deals with the 
earliest. affective experiences. Longing. 
and grief, is a 


a precursor of sadnes i 
purely subjective experience, the con- 
sequence of unavoidably intermittent 
need-satisfaction. Later, when ego and 
cis have emerged, and that 


object cathe 
is roughly in the second half of the 
first year of life, such “‘ego-filtered 
phenomena as sadness and grief can be 
Observed. But early grief. bears no re- 
semblance to the structural complexi- 
ties of depression. It is short-lived and 
fleeting. The immature ego cannot tol- 
"rate the helplessness of an objectless 
State and protects itself against such 
exigency by the whole array of primi- 
tive defenses. 


im) 


Edith Jacobson ("Adolescent Moods 
and the Remodeling of the Psychic 
Structure in Adolescence") 
sizes the close connection between af- 
fe and cathetic shifts. She departs 
from the phe- 


nomena of this phase, during which 


empha- 


turbulent emotional 
depression and elation of extreme in- 
tensity often follow upon cach other in 
rapid succession. Affective fluctuations 
of 
changes in the state of psychic energy: 
ting ps 
down 


have to be understood as corollaries 


when c chic structure 


are 
chic energy is freed, 
gain when new struc- 


melted 
it is harne 
turing follows. E 
are the respective affective concomitant 


‘lation and Depression 


of phases in this process of structure 
formation. 


ym GE under- 


standing of phenomena in the field of 
perception and sensation stands to & 
by the application of the psychoanalytic 
model to them. A number of investi- 
gators the influence of sensory 
stimulation on the development and the 
stability of psychological structures. 


SERAL psychological 


show 


In “Perception, Reality Testing and 
Symbolism” Rubinfine concentrates on 
formal aspects of thought processes, 

When the amount of sensory stimu 
tion from outside sources decreases c 


riti- 
cally, or when intrapsychic perceptions 
prevail over the perception of contents 
in the external reality, thought organi- 
zation drops to a lower and more primi- 
tive level, mentation becomes subjective, 
concrete and affect laden, 
processing thinking encroaches upon the 
ability to conceptuali This the 
conditions for symbol formation. 


and primary 


sets 


Dorothy Burlingham describes the cf- 
fect of specific sensory defect. In 
keeping with the c 


inical orientation of 
her paper: "Some Notes on the Devel- 
opment of the Blind," she shows how 
the absence of visual clues interferes 
with the autonomous development of 
the ego functions, motility, speech and 
reality testing. 

The motor impulses of blind children 
are insufficiently channeled toward ex- 
ternal objects and retain many autoero- 
tic aims, as in the stereotype 
patterns of "Blindism." Blind 
do not see the effects of their actions on 
people and things and this interferes with 
the free play of their Aggression. This dif- 


motor 
children 


ficulty in reality testing also heightens 
conflicts over hostility and increases fear 
of magical retribution. Prolonged de- 
pendency and protective compliance fol- 
low and distort the development of 
object relations. The expressive function 
of speech lags behind its use for spatial 
orientation: age adequate curiosity is 
delayed and deflected from interest. in 
sex and size to concern over the differ- 
ence between blind and sighted. 

Ideas about the pathogenic impact of 
excessive sensory 


stimulation are de- 
veloped in E. James Anthony's brilliant 
paper, “A Study of Sereen Sensation.” 
and in the remarks of his 
Paul Kramer, 

The psychoanalytic material produced 
by a severely disturbed 18-year old girl 
was replete with sensory configurations. 
They colored her memories of people 
and events and changed kaleidoscopically 
from one session to the next. Close ob- 
servance of the patient's sensory 
ences during the analysis 
Anthony's therapeutic technique, This 
aided the emergence and the successful 


working through of an important screen 
sensation, 


discussant 


experi- 
guided Dr. 


Dr. Anthony. draws fascinating 
allels between his patient 
Prousts self-des 
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and Marcel 
"iption: both over-re- 
sensory — stimulation 
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Paul Kramer's discussion 


acted to and 
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remarks add 
the understanding of sen- 
sory stimulation as 
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dimension to 


a source of patho- 
general. He that 
the intense influx of sensory stimuli js 
atic to young children 
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It follows that 
tion through overstimulation is 
much a matter of the absolute 
tity of excitation, but 
of crucial 
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Mind Revisited 


Seymour M. Farber and Roger H. L. Wilson (Eds.) 
Control of the Mind: Man and Civilization. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1961. Pp. v + 


2.40. $6.50 (cloth) $2.95 (paper). 


Reviewed by Ocpen R. Linpsiey 


Seymour Farber, one of the editors of 
this volume, is Assistant Dean in Charge 
of Continuing Education in Medicine 
and the Health Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco. Roger Wilson, the other 
editor here, is Assistant Head of Con- 
tinuing Education in Medicine at the 
same place, The reviewer, Ogden Linds- 
ley went to Brown University for his 
AB and MA and then to Harvard 
for his 1957 PhD. Since 1953 he has 
been Director of Harvard's Behavior 
Research Laboratory, where, in the 
traditions of Hunter and Skinner, he 
has developed free-operant techniques 
for analyzing the behavior of psychotic 
patients. normal persons and retarded 
children. He helped start the Journal 
of Experimental Analysis of Behavior 
and is on the editorial board of the 
international journal of Behaviour Re- 
search and Therapy. In 1962. the 
American Psychiatric Association 
awarded him the Hofheimer Prize for 
psychiatric re- 


his contributions to 
search. 


O urs is the Age of Paper. Scientists 


are admonished: Publish or perish. 


continuing to 
committee-meet 


An efficient way of 
teach, administrate, ; 
and correspond, and at the same time 
“author” a book, is to get money from 
some foundation, conduct a sympo- 
sium on an “important? topic, choose 
an attention-getting title, invite a num- 


to participate, and pub- 


ber of “names 
lish the papers as a book. The chair- 
man of the symposium can turn over 
staff for 


the papers to his secretarial 


editing and, magic of magics, he is the 
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author of a 


book! (For obvious rea- 


sons publishing houses reinforce this 
procedure.) However, since there are 


not enough “names” to go around, one 


begins to find the same story 
several books with slightly different 
metaphors. The burden placed on 
scholar and student by such overlap- 


in cach of 


ping, redundant material begins to 
mount. Economy publishing without 
indexes further increases the burden 


to scholars. 

In the scramble for imposing titles, 
there seems to be a return to all-en- 
compassing pre-scientific terms which 
imply that a particular symposium has 
mastered problems which puzzled the 
ancients, had shelved as 
had broken 
manageable sub-problems. 


been insolu- 


ble, or been into more 

The use of the term mind as a noun 
instead of a verb in the title of this 
symposium is a case in point. Mind 
noun, an object, a subject of sci- 
entific investigation has rightfully dis- 
appeared from the scientific literature 
as its 


as a 


function has been 


broken into 
smaller and smaller sub-parts for sci- 
entific analysis. In 1961, Psychological 
Abstracts contained 7,353 references, 
with only seven indexed under 
mind, but 32 under performance. The 
1961. Psychopharmacological Abstracts, 
with 3,206 references, had no 


entry 
for mind, but indexed performance 130 
times. The American Handbook of P. 


sy- 
chiatry 


1959) has only 11 entries for 
mind in a 90-page subject index. These 
data demonstrate that mind is not use- 
ful as a scientific term, yet it still 
seems useful as an attention-gaining 
title for books and symposia (e.g, J. 
Scher, Theories of the Mind, 1963). 


So it lot as if we must again re- 
visit mind. 
V "- of the revisitation in January 


2 


1960 by eminent men at the 
San Francisco Medical. Cemer of the 
University of Ca 
mid-twentieth 


ifornia? A familiar 


century bias operated 
in the selection of these renowned au- 
thorities: over thirty percent came from 
the University of California, Although 
it may have 
serve 


been necessary to con- 


on travel funds, it is nevertheless 
"able 
cialists on 


that so many of the 


wide 
from a single institution, 
What of the bias concerning 
of specialty? Of the 26 
in the 


spe- 


such a topie came 


field 
participants 


symposium, five were edu- 
cators, four psychiatrists, three 


psychol- 
Ogists, 


1 three Physiologists, three nov- 
clists, and one cach from the fields of 
pharmacology, law, theology, sociology, 
history, and phi- 
major contributions 
a litle less biased 
non-scientific 
three 


business, journalism, 
losophy. The 14 
were towards the 
disciplines: 

contributions from 
two from Physiology, two 
chology, two from the 
one each from history. law, theology, 
journalism, and education, With the 
exception of D, O, Hebb, there 
Very Tittle representation of the 
fonistic approach which 
been applied 
United States, 
rather sketchy 
topic, f 


there were 
psychiatry, 
from psy- 


novelists, and 


was 
behav- 
has recently 
0 successfully in the 
From this biased and 
Coverage of such a vast 
Some ver 
emerged, Howe 
they 


interesting papers 
n, it is regrettable that 
are buried under this extremely 
gencral topic of “mind,” Arthur Koest- 
ler's creative treatment of the creative 
Process, for example, 

ing that would be 
collection of 


I, general, 


contributor 


is exciting read- 
better placed in a 
Papers on creativity, 


the more 
in his 
conservative he w 
Presentation 
cussions, 


expert the 
field, the 
as both in his formal 
and in the dis- 


more 


panel 


"Throughout the 
a running battle 
J. G. Miller 
gists as to 
useful as br. 


discussions there was 
between psychiatrist 
and the neurophysiolo- 
Whether are 
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ain models, 
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States—describe progress to 
date in psychopharmacology. 
(147) List PRICE $10.95 

MEMBER'S PRICE $6.95 


SOCIAL THEORY AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE, by Robert K. Mer- 
ton. Revised, enlarged edi- 
tion of Merton's Principal 
writings: social and cultural 
theory, sociology of knowl- 
edge, etc. (684) 
List PRICE $7.50 
MEMBER'S PRICE $5.75 


THE ANCIENT SUN KING- 
DOMS, by Victor W. von Ha- 
gen. A lavishly illustrated, 
620-page volume, vividly re- 
creating the splendor and 
magnificence of the Aztecs, 
Incas and Mayas. 
Lisr PRICE $12.50 
MEMBER's PRICE $7.95 
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HOMOSEXUALITY, by Irving 
Bieber & Associates, A com- 
prehensive, thoroughly scien- 
tific report on the origins 
and development of homo- 
ity in men. Based on 
à 9-year study. (301) 
Lisr PRICE $8.50 
MEMBER's PRICE $6.50 


GROUP DYNAMICS, ed. by 
Cartwright & Zander. A re- 
vised edition of the modern 
c on group study... 
data on group co- 
pressures, stand- 
Structures. (258) 
List PRICE $7.25 
MEMRER's PRICE $5.90 


BIOLOGICAL AND BIOCHEMI- 
CAL BASES OF BEHAVIOR, ed. 
by Harlow & Woolsey. Twenty 
authorities report recent re- 
search findings on correlat- 
ing data from the behavioral 
and biological sciences, (43) 
List PRICE $8.00 

MEMRER's PRICE $5.95 


MANKIND EVOLVING, by 
Theodosius Dobzhansky. The 
distinguished zoologist ex- 
plores ways of understand- 
ing man’s evolution as the 
interaction between biologi- 
cal and cultural components. 
(197) List PRICE $7.50 

MEMBER's PRICE § 


METHOD AND THEORY IN EX- 
PERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, by 
Charles E. Osgood. His major 
synthesis of fact and critical 
theory, covering learning and 
the sensory, perceptual and 
symbolic processes, Mlustrat- 
ed. (442) 
List PRICE $14.00 
MEMBER'S PRICE $7.95 


CREATIVITY AND 
GENCE, by J. w. 
P. W. Jackson. A f 
on the most imp 
vestigation ever 
the relationship b 
creative pote: 


INTELLI- 
Getzels & 
ull report 
Ortant in- 
made into 
etween high 
ntial and high 


intelligence in adolesce 
a S nts. 
(117) List Price $5.95 
MEMnE : 


R's PRICE $5.25 


FREE 


(VALUE TO $32.00) 


THE ORIGIN OF RACES, by 
Carleton S. Coon. The first 
detailed theory of evolution 
Of the five races of man, 
drawn from extensive evi- 
dence, “Will stand as a mile- 
Stone in the study of fossil 
man."—Scientific American. 
(509) List PRICE $10.00 

MEMBER'S PRICE $7.50 


THEORIES OF THE MIND, ed. 
by Jordan Scher. Experts from 
many disciplines offer pro- 
vocative and "humanistic- 
riented" answers to the 
nt problem of “What 
is Mind?" (719) 
Lisr PRICE $12.50 
MEMBER'S PRICE $8,95 


TACTICS OF SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH, by Murray L, Sidman. 
An illuminating account of 
how the scientist's behavior 
affects the course and results 
of his research—with numer- 
ous examples from the 
thor’s own work, (721) 
List PRICE $7,50 

MEMBER'S PRICE $5.95 
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THEORIES OF PERSONALITY, 
by Hall & Lindsey, First ob- 
jective survey of major views 
of personality: covers theo- 
ties of Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Fromm, Horney, Sullivan 
Murray and others, (738) 

List PRICE $6.50 


MEMBER'S PRICE $5,25 


SOCIOLOGY TODAY, ed. b 
Merton, Broom & Cottrell, A 
wide-ranging anthology 
writings on trends, y 
lems, and Prospects in Soci- 
ology. Includes sociology of 
family, art, science, etc. 
(685) LIST PRICE $7.50 
BER'S PRICE $5.95 


of 
Prob- 


MEM 
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The three papers on the influence of 
drugs on the individual, given by Sey- 
mour S. Kety, J. G. Miller, and Jon- 
athan O. Cole, are among the best and 
most factual in the book. In general, 
these experts agree that drugs are not 
the answer in controlling behavior. Cole 
summarized the possibility of using 
drugs for “brainwashing” as follows: “I 
see no reason to believe any drug 
would be more effective than social 
and psychological pressures or physi- 
cal discomforts in producing changes in 
an individual." 

A member of the audience of the 
panel discussion on restriction and free- 
dom of the mind shared this reviewer's 
reaction. He suggested: “A more ap- 
propriate study than that of complete 
control of the mind (repugnant as 
such a concept was) might be a study 
of the various factors which influence 
behavior." 


Although every article in this sym- 
posium contains a few interesting points 
and bears reading, it is difficult to 
summarize without abstracting the en- 
tire book. Several of the articles would 
be more efficiently contained in sym- 
posia on other topics. In general, one 
gets the feeling of having been on a 
very cultured and posh journey on the 
sunny side of the ship—Port Out and 
Starboard Home. At the end of the 
book, home we are! And mind you, 
we are little different for our pleasant 
journey. It is difficult to recall exactly 
where it was we went and what im- 
portant things we discovered. So it has 
tation. of 


always been with the revis 
mind. Do you have time to mind? 


Anecdotal Murder 


John M. MacDonald 


The Murderer and His Victim. 
Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. Pp. xiv -- 420. 
$11.50. 


Reviewed by Hans A. ILLING 


The author, John M. MacDonald is 
Chief of Forensic Psychiatry and Pro- 
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fessor of Psychiatry at the University 
of Colorado Medical School. This is 
his second book. The reviewer, Hans A. 
Illing, has his PhD in Comparative Lit- 
erature from the University of Berlin 
and has done additional graduate work 
in this country resulting in degrees 
from the Universities of Utah and Tu- 
lane and progress toward a PhD at the 
University of Southern California. Most 
of his professional experience has been 
in the clinical field and he has done 
extensive writing. He is a contributor 
to Pioneers of Psychoanalysis and to 
Group Psychotherapy and Group Dy- 
namics, both to be published by Basic 
Books this year. Presently he is associ- 
ated with the Parole and Community 
Services Division of the Department of 
Corrections of the state of California. 


ANKIND has been fascinated by 
M murder ever since Cain slew Abel, 
and therefore it is no surprise that a 
large bulk of our literary output as 
well as of our radio and televi 
productions are devoted to murder. 
Nevertheless the author of the present 
book is probably correct in stating 
that "surprisingly few books have been 
written on the circumstances of crimi- 
nal homicide and the mind of the mur- 
derer.” Hence, when a book of this rare 
type does make its appearance, it war- 
rants special attention. 

In orienting himself to his intended 
audience, MacDonald seems to have 
avoided one kind of pitfall while fall- 
ing into another, He addresses his book 
only to the "intelligent reader, who is 
not familiar with the language of the 
lawyer and psychiatrist," and thereby 
puts a realistic limitation to his work. 
On the other hand, is it realistic to 
present to the intelligent reader a book 
of over 400 pages, with a bibliography 
of over 250 titles, and a price 
$11.50? 

In terms of content it 


tag of 


can also be 
argued that many chapters may lie out- 
side the intelligent reader's province of 
interest and. comprehension. Does the 
lay reader really gain anything from all 
too short (and, therefore, dangerously 
oversimplified) discussions of such top- 
ics as melancholy, schizophrenia, and 
organic brain disease, or of the pas- 
sive-aggressive personality? Would he 
be interested in the truth serum, lie de- 


“false | confessions," — the 


Ganse syndrome, etc.? Furthermore, the 


lector tests, 
average reader, professional as well as 
lay, may have a desire (this. reviewer 
confesses to have an urge) for a good 
organization of the material. Yet the 
presentation is a tangle of 
the author : 


topics, and 
weaves erratically in and 
out of trends of thoughts, thereby. tend- 
ing to create confusion, rather than elar- 
ity. For example, there is a chapter 
on the “Urge to Confess,” followed by 
“Portrait of a Plane Bomber" (Contrib- 
uted by James A, V, Galvin and the 


author); then comes “Mel 
Murder," 


ancholy and 
Schizophrenia," and 

illnesses, *Chi / Sill,” 
Bess hildren Who Kill," etc. 
This 


most 


other 


reviewer would imagine that 
people (psychologists included ) 
be interested jn the basic na- 
ture of murderers, Yet only one out of 
21 chapters is devoted to “The 
chology of Murder”! The author 
(perhaps with respect 
logical aspect) that 
reality, particularly 
violence, murder and 
often. incredible 


would 


Psy- 


states 
to the psycho- 
“what happens in 
with respect to 
cannibalism, is 


i and Incomprehensible; 
to represent such reality 
demanded credible 

, 
framework of lite 


within the 
comprehensible 
rame rature is a contradic- 
tion in terms” (p, 402) 
his contention that the r 
or psyche cannot be 
If so, it would 
that the author 
on the reading 
is doubtful, In 
histories 


< Tt seems to be 
nurderer's mind 
comprehended. 
"dO this reviewer 
wasted an 


ap p! 


entire book 
public, This, however, 
In fact 


» the numerous case 
make 


entertain] 
Chapter 7 on "ie Mae 
sents fifteen Profiles of murderers, all 
Fares ip history, from Gilles 
(1955). iain d to Chow-Tse-ming 
the author might object that 
re attempts. to ana- 
orize on these 


reading. 


rers” pre- 


hologists 
nowhere 
lyse or even the 


this reviewér +h: profiles: 
"um. thinks that the intelli- 
ader wn 

E EM not object. Only 
the “erir A “SaR fhe author commit 
e ne B Stereotyping a cimi 
as as In the ca S d g 
(who was ase of the epileptic 
of an A pa a: of murder but 
armed robbery), ‘Who, the aho 


states “did not appear 


of person who woul 
(p. 235) 


to be the kind 
B ne 
d commit a crime 


Of the greatest inter 


4 est to psycholo- 
gists probably 


is the chapter on “The 


7c —n— a€—  M—— Mee 


Psychology of Murder," The author 


does not find simple e 
this psychology. He does attempt, with 


<planations in 


brief case histories, to discuss the ob- 
vious as well as the hidden causes of 
murder, helping himself generously to 
representative studies in litera- 
ture, such as Shakespeare's Richard Il, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, The 
Brothers Karamazov, Crime and Pun- 
ihment, 


world 
Dostoevsky's 


and — others; incidentally. 
Goethe is quoted, “There is no crime 
of which T do not deem myself capa- 
ble." Statistics are cited from Dollard, 
theories from Bowlby, English and Pear- 
son, and the “Oedipus Complex and 
Murder” is explained (without men- 
tioning Freud's contribution in this con- 
nection, although Freud is mentioned 
on a few other occasions). Interwoven 
in this chapter are some theoretical con- 
siderations—considerations of overcom- 
pensation (four paragraphs), obses- 
sional neurosis (two pages), hysteria 


(two pages), and suicide (one page). 
And there's the crux of the trouble 
with the book: the author attempted 
“to avoid the evil of oversimplifica- 
“the find 
value.” 
the 
unanalysed or 
many of the 
they are, could 


that 
something of 
most of 


ton" so expert 
Actually. 


histories 


may 
how- 


"ase are 
ever, case 


oversimplified, unex- 
plained. Surely, 
stories, interesting 
have been omitted or condensed, and 
thus would have made the book 
bulky and less costly. Many of the 
technical details (ps 
could have been omitted, ; 
“intelligent reader” does not gain any 
knowledge from them; and to the ex- 
pert, they are daily routine. 


book's 


less 


hiatric or legal) 
the 


since 


All told, it would appear that the 
book does not add to the existing lit- 
crature, either the professional or the 
non-fictional, Considering the amount 
of effort and labor put forth for such 
à mammoth volume, what a pity! 


All the effects of nature are only the 


From Piaget to Pedagogy 


K. Lovell. Foreword by Barbel Inhelder 


The Growth of Basic Mathematical and Scientific Concepts in Childre 


n. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. Pp. 154. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Joux C. Wriaut 


The author, K. Lovell, received his 
BSc, MA and PhD from the Univer- 
sity of London and presently is Lec- 
turer in Educational Psychology in the 
Institute of Education, University of 
Leeds. He is the author of Teaching 
Arithmetic in Primary School (1953, 
4th edition 1962) and Education Psy- 
chology and Children (7958). John C. 
Wright, the reviewer, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Child Psychology in the In- 
stitute of Child Development, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He worked with 
Jerome Bruner at Harvard where he 
received his AB and with Robert Sears 
at Stanford where he received his PhD. 
His interests in cognition as a process 
and in children as organisms, combines 
in his recent study of mechanisms in 
information processing and in search 
behavior as they influence problem 
solving in children. He is co-author 
with Harold Stevenson of a chapter on 
Experimental Child Psychology in a 
forthcoming volume and is general edi- 
tor of Prentice-Hall’s new child psy- 
chology series. 


| Uwe" INHELDER, in the preface to 


this short and simple volume, 
that Lovell 


main- 
has accomplished 
something that she and Piaget could 
never manage in Frencl 


tains 


h—to write for 
schoolteachers a psychological book that 
is accurate, scientific, clear and com- 
plete. Perhaps she is right, for 
does indeed make some of Pi 


the book 


cepts merely to make them palatable to 
elementary school teachers. However, 
one could hardly call the book a com- 
plete 


ogy. 


treatment of Genevan psychol- 
Lovell appears to have had several 
purposes in writing this book, most of 


which have more relevance to educa- 


tional psychologists, teachers, and teach- 
ers of teachers than to experimental 
and child psychologists concerned with 
cognition and cognitive development, 
The later will not find this a survey 
of, introduction to, or textbook on Pi- 
agetian psychology. Rather the author 
tries on the one hand to alert teachers 
of science and mathematic 


s to the psy- 
chological 


literature on the develop- 
ment (both how and when) of 
cepts in children, and, on 
hand, to make sure that te 
selves have ; 


con- 
the other 
achers them- 
"m appreciation of the logic 
ychologic of numbers and me 
urement, A third app; 
itself from time to time, and that is to 
offer practical suggestions for directly 
adapting Piaget's observational me I 
for in: "ligaling cognitive 
as teaching or e 


and p: 


as- 
arent aim intrudes 


thods 


development 
nrichment 
for Promoting cognitive 


Such adaptations 
evidence of their 


techniques 
development, 
are offered without 
effectiveness, and with- 


out reference to any form 


al Psycholog- 
can be induced from 


c w from which the 
plied techniques could be 


Lovell believe 


ical theory that 
the observations c ap 
deduced, 


s that if teachers would 


aget’s basic only UY out some of Piagets me 
. ü s Hem . 2 TS di 
mathematical consequences of a sm work seem intelligible, even simple, dures with « hildren they l i g 

i i i a : T e CV wot al 
timber of immutable lates. when compared with available English valuable at ee 


insights into hi 
\ ay m E g childre 
—P. S. LAPLACE translations of his writings in French. LEA 


s CON- 
CePtons of number 
- eT, substance 4 
Simultaneously Lovell has avoided time, Space, m n tee 
Itancou s a ace, easureme ` 
oversimplifying some of Piagets con- ara. and vol "és d 
g ara, ; olume; 
Cy 


they would simul. 


gä 


taneously understand these concepts bet- 
ter themselves and also discover effec- 
tive means of facilitating their devel- 
opment in elementary school pupils. 
Throughout there is evident the at- 
tempt—thoroughly consistent with Pi- 
agets belief in understanding by ac- 
tive, concrete operations—to help the 
child discover rather than merely ab- 
sorb the constancies and generaliza- 
tions about real objects and events that 
will presumably enable him to achieve 
a metrical and logical conception of the 
objective world. To this end Lovell's 
students have carried out some 7,000 
replications and variations of Piagets 
‘experiments’ with young children. 


Dows most frustrating to a psy- 


chologist is the mixture of raw 


observation (occasionally tabulated by 
age of subject), cookbook advice on ex- 
actly how to build and use simple 
apparatus in a classroom situation, so- 
phisticated treatments. of topology, ge- 
ometry, and number theory, and spec- 
ulation about the origins of scientific 
and mathematical concepts in primitive 
man. Indeed the latter is often used 
with the implication that ontogenetic 
development recapitulates historico-cul- 
tural development, an analogy that is 
as unproven by Lovell as it was by 
Heinz Werner two decades ago. 

Lovell's own research, while attempt- 
ing to impose some standardization upon 
Piaget’s ‘clinical’ method, still relies 
heavily on verbal questions and an- 
swers and upon verbal prompting. 
That Lovell has a clear appreciation 
of the dangers of relying on the child's 
verbalizations as an index of his under- 
standing is quite clear. He cautions the 
reader repeatedly on this point. In at- 
tempting to reduce dependence on ver- 
bal communication with the child, a 
number of sets of ‘materials’ for use 
with young children have been devel- 
oped, Lovell describes and classifies the 
Montessori materials (currently being 
rediscovered in this country). the Cui- 
senaire materials (developed recently in 
Belgium), the Stern materials (Amer- 
ican), and the Dienes materials (Eng- 
lish), all aimed at helping pre-school 
and primary grade children to develop 
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numerical concepts. Yet nowhere is 
there reported an attempt empirically 
to compare and evaluate these tech- 
niques. 

Finally there is a brief but moder- 
ately sophisticated treatment of number 
theory, aimed at non-mathematicians, 
that examines the kinds of assumptions 
necessary to our number system and 
the generality of these assumptions and 
fundamental constancies. Lovell suggests 


a parallel between these sumptions 


(closure, commutation, association, dis- 
tribution, and identity) and the most 
basic constancies that Piaget and his 


successors have identified in children's 
conceptual development. The iso- 
morphism proposed i suggestive and 
intriguing, though by no means con- 
clusively demonstrated. 


One notable omi 


ssion in this, the first 
edition of the book, has been remedied 
in a second edition just published in 
England. The new edition includes 
references to the extensive work of those 
stimulated by Piaget but who were not 
a part of the Geneva group. These 
include Smedslund in Norway, Dodwell 
in Canada, and Elkind and Wohhwill in 


the United States, among others, 


O True Apothecary! 


Mortimer Ostow 


Drugs in Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy. New 


Pp. 348. $8.50. 


York: Basic Books, 1962. 


Reviewed by Naruan S, Kune 


The author, Mortimer Ostow, is a phy- 
sician who holds an MA in chemistry 
from Columbia University and the 
MedScD in Neurology from the Med- 
ical Branch of the same institution, A 
productive author, he has covered top- 
ics ranging from diagnostic electroen- 
cephalography to the psychology of 
religion. Presently he is an Associate 
Attending Psychiatrist at Montefiore 
Hospital. Nathan Kline, the reviewer, 
did undergraduate work with Kohler 
at Swarthmore before moving to Har- 
vard where S. S. Stevens was his grad- 
uate advisor until he went off into med- 
ical school and into medicine, before 
and during World War II. After the 
war he returned to academia and 
earned an MA at Clark University, The 
breadth of his interests and capacities 
are indicated by the fact that in the 
psychoanalytic realm he has served as 
amanuensis to Schilder and has had 
courses with 
Freida 


Horney, Sullivan, and 
Fromm-Reichman, while, in 
1957, and in a quite different realm, 
he won the Albert Lasker award of the 


American Public Health Association for 


his pioneer work with the 
Alkaloids. His breadth 
cated in his lisi 
extend from his e 


Rauwolfia 
again is indi- 
y Publications which 
diling o avlovii 

Conference on Higher * dul prins 
(1961, CP, Now. 1962, 7 426-427) to 
the 1962 production Handbook d Psy- 
chiatric Treatment in Medical 
tice, Presently he is Directan 
search at Rockland State 


Orangeburg, New York and 
"Mr ¢ 
Clinical Professor of P. 
lumbia University 


T= present 
Psychology 
acteristically 


“schools,” S 
the state 


Prac- 
of Re- 
Hospital. 
Assistant 
sychiatry at Co- 


Pre-scientific stage of 
and Psychiatry is char- 
, Populated by a variety of 
nach. broad outline to 
Jesus, th ee at the time of 
ditions: 1) the today two major tra- 
alent to the “Psychoanalytic (equiv- 

vhich i o8matic or Logical) 
which infers the existence of unssen and 


B *$ and causes; and 2) 
the Empirical (the 


years ago) Which 
and experience, Os 


Same name as 2000 
stresses observation 


tow, like the early 


LT MÀ—— 


Methodist School 
the beginning of 


adherents of the 


which arose about 


the Common Era, was originally an or- 


thodox Dogmatist who could not res 
looking at reality: 

that... 
): they 


"Some of my colleagues 
(the Atom bomb) doesn't (ex 


lump it in with all the other internal 
problems, like road-accidents, industrial 
injuries, death, so on. 
Personally, I'm a middle-of -the- road 
sort of man: I believe that machinery, 
and 


cancer, and 


motor cars in particular, are in- 
trinsically dangerous. I even claim that 
they have the power of moving quite 
often in a direction opposite to the one 
demanded by their $. 
But be good enough not to repeat my 
remark in the presence of any of my 
colleagues: any rehabilitation of the ex- 
ternal world injures them far more 
than could the heaviest motor-lor 
Nigel Dennis, Cards of Identity. 
On the other hand Ostow also needs 
the consolation of thinking (and feel- 
ing) that he knows what he is doing 
and hence rejects the purely Empirical 
approach: 


victim's. neuros 


“Medicine, n. A stone flung down 
the Bowery to hit a dog on Broad- 
way."— Ambrose Bierce, The Devils 
Dictionary. 

There were then and are now numer- 
y little theor 
who so limit themselves to preciously 


ous fus 


s and practitioners 


circumscribed areas that they may be 
said to have founded kindergartens 
rather than schools. Today we have the 
added curse of self-righteous 
intellectual pimps who try to sell what 
they themselves do not have—a tech- 
nique whereby truth is to be achieved. 
Ostow avoids pandering to these dou- 
bly blind, crossed-over, statistically an- 
alyzed snobs, Instead he has attempted 
to formulate certain new general piii- 
ciples based on the observation of in- 
dividual cases which was exactly the 
method of the Methodists. 


nasty 


H.. well has he succeeded? In a 


curious paper presented t the 
American Psychoanalytic Association in 
1956 he and I coauthored, 
Ostow conceptualized the problem 
within the framework of psychoanalytic 
Metapsychology whereas I held for a 


which 


?roader psychophysiological approach. 


W 


€ were able to compromise the lan- 


that 


ge in a satisfied us 


The 


major mode of operation of the drugs 


manner 


both. basic thesis was that one 


is to modify psychic energy. In Drugs 
in Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy 
this thesis has been excitingly utilized 


to expand the scope of psychoanalytic 


theory by systematically developing the 
Freud’s 
psychoenergetics). In summarizing the 


second of general. concerns 
other two areas (psychodynamics and 
schotopology ) Ostow's distilled state- 
The 


manipulation 


ps 
ments 
knowledge gained 


are almost aphorisms. 


from 
of psychic energy by use of the drugs 
revisions of traditional 


forces certain 


psychodynamics. 
Ostow has summarized part of this 
in a recent paper: 

“Freud assumed that one of the basic 
determinants of the occurrence and 
fluctuation of the symptoms of men- 
tal illness was the amount of a form 
of psychic impetus or energy prevailing 
within the mental apparatus. This as- 
sumption permitted him to relate dif- 
ferent forms of ilIness to each other and 
to construct a theory of mental illness 
and its psychologic treatment. 

"Recent experiences with the newer 
drugs, tranquilizers and ‘energizer: 
permit us for the first time to assess 
and deliberately influence this mental 

It is interesting that most of 
Freud's assumptions are confirmed. We 
are also able to extend his theory by 
means of the new observations thus 
opened to us and to gain new under- 
standing of the varictics of mental ill- 
ness, their 


energ 


evolution and transmuta- 
tions, and of the meanings of symp- 
toms. Certain symptoms indicate ex- 
cess, others deficiency of energy. This 
knowledge adds to the efficiency of our 
psychotherapy, offers a rationale for 
drug therapy, and establishes a theo- 
retical ba for integrating. the two 
in practice.” — Mortimer Ostow, Symp- 
toms and Their Meanings. 


On the other hand Ostow's at- 


tempt to relate the psychoanalytic to 
the neurological universes of 


discourse 
does nothing but confuse me, T 
this is 


Perhaps 


because toward a 


my bias is 
syntactical system which will subsume 
both and physiological 
approaches. Much of the inform 


psychological 
ation in 
pro- 
neuroana- 
d without subst 


this area is stimulating. but 
ductive, 


not 


Fortunately the 


lyties can be skippe an- 


tial loss and it is not necessary to be 
expert in navigating the cerebrospinal 
canal with microscope and Nissen stain 
to read and understand 
the book. 


the rest of 


Time alone can tell how far the spe- 
cific thes 


s will 


but 
the at- 
tempt itself is an important undertak- 
ing and, even if wrong, is worth try- 
ing to understand. The drugs, if for no 
other reason than the fact that they 
work, will have to be integrated into 
the body of psychological theory and 
Ostow has made the first major effort 
to accomplish 


substantiated 
sts no question that 


be 
there ex 


this by 
neuroanatomy, neurophy 


interpreting 


ology and psy- 
chopharmacology within the framework 
of Freudian metapsychology. 

I would recommend reading Chap- 
ter 4 immediately after Chapter 1 and 
then going back and continuing the 
book in normal fashion. The build-up 
to “Use of Pharmaceutic 


Agents in 
Therapy“ 


becomes more interesting 
and can be read more critically 
know where Ostow is he 


settles a 


if you 
ading. He un- 
host of preconceptions 

substantiates many others. What one 
cepts and what one rejects will 
sarily differ from rca 


and 
ac- 
neces- 
ader to reader but 
the book is guaranteed to contain some- 
thing that will delight and 


somethir 
that will irri 


e everyone, 


Measuring With 
Virtues and Faults 


J. Gerberich, Harry A. Greene ; 
Albert N. Jorgensen bos 


Measurement and Evaluation 
Modern School. New Yo 
McKay. 1962. Pp. v 


D 


in the 
rk: David 


Reviewed by THEODORE R. Hvsyk 


The 
Greene and 
thcir degrees 
lowa and all have publi; 


both se Parately and tog 
g 
of educational 


three authors 


Jorgensen, 


from the 


all 


ether, 
measuremen a 


Qn 
3M 


T $92. 


here, Gerberich, 
received 
University of 
shed befor, , 


in the held 
Gerberich 


) 


is now Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and Alvin N. Jor- 
gensen is President of that Institution. 
Harry Greene is Professor Emeritus of 
Education at the State University of 
Iowa. The reviewer, T. R. Husek, took 
his PhD in psychological measurement 
at the University of Illinois where he 
worked with Charles Osgood and Lec 
Cronbach. He moved to UCLA in Jan- 
uary, 1960, where he teaches statistics 
and measurement courses at the School 
of Education and, around his home in 
the hills, watches with fascination a 
variety of wild animals none of which 
seem aware that he grew up on the 
West Side of Chicago. His research in- 
terests include the measurement of anx- 
iety, the nature and measurement of 
teacher effectiveness, and several as- 
pects of methodology in the use of 
psychological tests. 


HIS VOLUME was prepared as a 
ina first text in meas- 
urement and evaluation for the pros- 
pective teacher who knows little about 
measurement and less about statistics. 
It is not a success. 

The book has some important vir- 
tues. There is an extensive and use- 
ful section on the construction of class- 
room tests. The last section of the book, 
“designed to deal briefly with the ap- 
praisal of pupil learning in ten broad 
instructional areas and in general edu- 
cation." contains much valuable mate- 
rial. There is a simple outline of each 
chapter at its beginning, and there is 
a wealth of useful illustrative test ma- 
terial. 

But the faults of the book are also 
important. Considering that the word 
"evaluation" is used in the title, the 
treatment of evaluation in the text is 
woefully inadequate. Too much of the 
terminology is not consistent with that 
of other comparable texts and, further- 


more, it is confusing. For example, on 


page 6 the reader is led to distin- 
guish among "mental ability tests," 
"mental tes “intelligence — tests," 
“scholastic aptitude test and ^psy- 


chological minations." 


The writing 
is almost always dull, and it is often 
unclear, To cite one example. the para- 
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graph description on page 39 of a 
standardized test is abominable. (Al- 
though it should be noted that the 
writing is spotty—perhaps due to differ- 
ent authors—and some of it is quite 
clear. The first chapter is the worst.) 
Outlining and the use of italics to 
Separate topics are carried to the point 
where they sometimes distract rather 
than assist. The lists are sometimes 
quite strange, e.g., on page 39 where 
five types of examinations are distin- 
guished: *(1) oral examinations, (2) 
essay examinations, (3) objective exam- 
inations and scales, (4) performance 
tests and scales, and (5) other eval- 
uative instruments and techniques 
The number of tests treated. makes 


the absence of some common and im- 
portant tests stand out. For example, 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
is discussed, with a full page of ex- 
cerpts, and the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord is not even mentioned. This last 
fault is 


particularly important, since 
the reasons for the choices of tests to 
be included are not given. 

As a final criticism, some drawbacks 
of the generally excellent last section 
on me 


rement and evaluation in spe- 
cific school subjects should be men- 
tioned. The sections on mathematics 
and science suffer by taking inadequate 
account of the impressive changes pres- 
ently Occurring in these 
extreme 


areas. As an 
ires ample, (most of the mate- 
rial is quite good) the list of princi- 
ples and generalizations of science at 
the beginning of that ch 
from a 1932 publication, 


In general, this book possesses m 


; i any 
of the virtues and faults of its parent 
volumes, by the same authors, on meas- 
urement and evaluation 


X: 


apter are taken 


in the second- 


ary school and in the elementary 
school. The authors indicate that it is 
not a revision of the two 


previous 
aterial in the 
present volume is identical to that of 
the previous volumes, Instructors who 
liked the previous volumes will prob- 
ably like this one. 


books, and much of the m 


However the re- 
viewer feels that a one-volume revision 
of the parent books would have 
much more valuable than 
offspring. 


been 
the present 


Useful Still 


Anne F. Fenlason. Revised by Gracc 


Beals Ferguson and Arthur C. 
Abrahamson 


Essentials in Interviewing: For the 
Interviewer Offering Professional 
Services. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962. Pp. v + 372. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Lois LANGIAND 


The author, Anne Fenlason was, at the 
time of her death, Professor of Social 
Work at the University of Minnesota. 
Grace Beals Ferguson, the author's. sis- 
ter and one of the collaborators on the 
revision of the book, is Professor Emer- 
ius of Social Work at the University 
of Washington. Arthur Abrahamson, 
who collaborates with Ferguson on the 
revision, is Associate Professor of Social 
Work at the University of Washington 
and is presently UN consultant. and 
advisor on staff training to the Israeli 
Ministry of Social Affairs, 


Lois Lang- 
land, the reviewer, js 


now a counsel- 
ing psychologist at UCLA where among 


other things she helps manage the 


Student Counseling Center. She 
started her academic carcer with a 


degree in English and taught that sub- 
ject, but turned, as has many a sensible 
English major before and since, to. psy- 
chology. She received her PhD from 
the institution in which she is now em- 
ployed. In 1957 she helped initiate 
the UCLA Gifted Student Program, 
AN F. Fennason classic 
sentials in Interviewing (Harper 
and Bros., 1952) 
Grace Beals Fe 
“helped immea 


has been revised by 
TEuson, who originally 
d Surably throughout, in 
toc criticisms and Suggestions on the 
content and composition of the book" 
and by Arthur e. Abrahamson, both of 
the University of Washington School of 
Social Work. The revise 


d work must, 
of course, 


be appraised both in terms 
of the intent and success of the original 
work and in terms of changes in the 
present edition, 


The original volume grew out of an 


undergraduate: course open to all stu- 
dents who might be using the interview 
in their future professions, and the ex- 
Pressed intent was to stress only proc- 
esses which having 
general application. This intent is re- 
iterated in the revised work. 


were seen as 


A major strength of the early Fen- 


lason volume was its stress on the 


relevance of cultural background for 
both the 


and inter- 


viewed. In this area the work still out- 


the interviewer 


distances many present. day consider: 
tions of the interview. Emphasis on cul- 
tural background is as pronounced in 
the revised edition as in the original, 
and is perhaps enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of a chapter, "Knowledge of Role, 
which constitutes the one major change 
in the new work. There are throughout 
both the old and new volumes direct 
or indirect references to perception, X 
pectancy, self-concept, learning, prob- 
and communication, but 
litle or none of the relevant literature 


lem-solving, 


in psychology and other fields is cited, 
and none of dealt 
with in the light of recent research lit- 
erature, Clearly the new work is m 
that 


these concepts is 


that draws on sources 


mind in a 


a volume t 
came to practical setting; 
it gives scant and inadequate indica- 
tion of the vast literature pertinent to 
the task at hand. A glaring 
ple is that an outstanding work in the 
same field, Perlman’s Social Casewor 
A Problem-Solving Process (1957), is 
not cited at all. Kahn and CannelI's 
excellent. book, The Dynamics of In- 
terviewing (1957), is listed as recom- 


exam- 


mended supplementary reading, but is 
otherwise unmentioned. Footnotes and 
bibliography refer predominantly to the 
30's and 40's, Other than in the new 
chapter on role, there are. few excep- 
tions to this pattern, In general, refer- 
ences have not been brought up to date. 
Examples for class discussion remain 


essentially the same. 


Dis all this mean there should 


he ed edition? No. 


ve been no revi 


ism and practicality. She has been de- 
scribed as “a social worker 
scholar with deep convictions 
the infinite worth and value of every 
man, woman, and child . . . a skilled 
interviewer who knew how to apply 
knowledge in a practical, helpful way 
to others...” Though the tone of the 
book may seem a little old-fashioned by 


and a 


about 


present day standards, no one need 
fear that students who catch the spirit 
and dedication of the work will ever 
from outcome 


see process as separate 


in their work, or the science of inter- 
viewing as somehow more important 
than people. For this reason alone, if 
for no other, this is a good book for 
beginning interviewers to be exposed 
to and a good book to keep in cir- 
culation. But it is equally important 
that prospective interviewers be made 
aware of the wide range of studies 
that. point up the continuing search 
for improvement. in understanding the 
goals and processes of the interview. 
For this one has to look elsewhere. 


Assorted Assaults on Delinquency 


Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. With the statistical 


Kneznek 


assistance of Rose W. 


Family Environment and Delinquency. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. 


Pp. vii + 328. $6.50. 


Lewis Yablonsky 
The Violent Gang. New Yor 


National Research and Information Center on 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 


Current Projects in the Prevention, 
Delinquency. New York: Nation 
1962. Pp. 659, 


Reviewed by 


Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, au- 
thors of the first book reviewed here, 
are the Gluccks who together have been 
doing research and writing books on 
juvenile delinquency since the carly 
thirties. Lewis Yablonsky, author of the 
second book, is a Sociologist. with a 
PhD degree from NYU and teaching 
experience at Columbia and Harvard 
Universities. He, too, is well known 


for his publications in the 


area of ju- 


: Macmillan, 1962. Pp. xiii + 265, 


Crime and Delinquency, 


Control and Treatment of Crime and 
al Council on Crime and Delinque 


ney, 


Martin Gorn 


even one biographical sentence. The 


" * He: 
viewer is Martin 


Gold, who now ser 
as an Assistant Program Dire ctor 
Institute f 


UES 


in thi 
or Social Research at 


ris 4 eiat the 
University of Michigan and who also 
holds an appointment in the Depari- 


ment oj Psychology, 
igan's program in 
has published not 
of delinquency bu 


A product of Mich- 
Social psychology, he 
only on the problem 


t also on such topics 


as social structure in the classroom 


At. Badtaxen, sete uf unique woman 7 nile de linquency. The author of the cide, homicide, and Paaa xe sui- 
od bad «ctor tigpiemunr things TA SY third book, listed as the National Re- iş Presently on th E Structure. Ey 
Experienced Trenien will recog- search and Information Center on linque NCY research af Of two de- 
nize the astuteness of her perception Caine and Delinquency and the Na- Flint, Michigan abs s Sur di 
of relevant variables in the interview, tional Council on Crime and Delin- and also se B s anel gie n Chicago, 
and her remarkable svnthesis of ideal- quency, cannot here be the subject of versity of ce Bit the Staff of the | ni- 
à OF Michigan Fresh Air Camp fas 
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b 


disturbed and delinquent boys. His 
present research interest concerns the 
effects of social structure on personality 
development and he has in press a 
book, soon to be published by the In- 
stitute for Social Research, Status 
Forces in Delinquent Boys. 


ITERATURE on juvenile delinquency 
| nee to pour from the presses 
in so great a flood that no one, even 
with the best intentions, can hope to 
keep up with it. Psychologists, psychia- 
trists, sociologists, social workers, crimi- 
nologists, police officials, judges write 
about the causes and cures for delin- 
quency. If J. Edgar Hoover is right that 
delinquency is on the increase, rates 
are certainly not rising 
problem is being ignored. 

This flood of literature is especially 
hard to ride out because there is no dis- 
cernible mainstream. Rather, the flow 
spreads into separate traditions, runs 


because the 


toward multiple purposes, and reaches 
varying depths of sophistication: [ 
chological thinking, mostly of a psy- 
choanalytic orientation, does not blend 
easily with sociological; makers of 
theory move in different channels from 
gatherers of data; scientists and. practi- 
tioners are for the most part isolated 
from another. I suppose that a 
great deal can be said for allowing 
people with essentially different inter- 
ests separately to work out their sep- 


one 


arate problems, and there has been an 
occasional and crucial juncture. But the 
three consideration 
taken together illustrate what seems to 


books under here 
me to be dysfunctional compartmental- 
ization, despite the separate strengths 
they display. 

The Gluecks Family 
and Juvenile Delinquency is a volume 
of data without systematic theory. Ya- 
blonsky’s book on The Violent Gang 
is a descriptive and theoretical work 


Environment 


without systematic data. While the for- 
mer suffers much more from the ab- 
sence of theory than the latter does 
from its lack of data, our understand- 
ing of the delinquency phenomenon will 
continue to suffer from the separation 
manifested in both. And the third book, 
Current Projects in the Prevention, Con- 
trol, and treatment of Crime and De- 
linquency, indicates that social action is 
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largely untouched by either theory or 
data. 

Tt wasn’t always this way. Some 
early collectors of hard data were also 
theorists and practitioners. A 
good example is Clifford Shaw. He 
firmly established the study of delin- 
quency as a pursuit for sociologists by 
his ecological studies with Henry M 
Kay in the late 30's and 40's, How- 
ever, many people overlook the fact 
that in Chapter VII of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Urban Areas, Shaw and 
McKay (1942) bring to their data a 
sophisticated social psychological ap- 
proach which explicitly denies that they 
ever thought either that the data were 
enough or that dilapidated buildings, 
low incomes, and disease in themselves 
caused delinquency. Here, Shaw and 
McKay anticipated recent theorizing 
about the effects on delinquency of un- 
equal employment opportunities, status 
strivings, weakened family controls, and 
the like, attempting to think through 
these effects not only on a population 
but also on the individual child. Shaw 
demonstrated that he could handle case 
materials too in The Jack-Roller ( 1930) 
and The Natural History of a Delin- 
quent Career (1931). Furthermore, 
Shaw headed the Chicago Area Proj- 
ect, a concerted effort to do something 
about delinquency in ways intimately 
tied to his thinking and his data. f 


social 


William Healy is Shaw's counterpart 
in psychology. From the 20's, he was a 
leader of the child guidance movement, 
which got its impetus from the problem 
of delinquency and much of its direc- 
tion from psychoanalysis. While this 
psychiatrist was treating delinquents, he 
was also evaluating treatment. effects 
and conducting well-designed research 
on the etiology of delinquency (Healy 
and Bronner, 1936). 

Somewhere along the line, unfortu- 
nate divisions of labor were established. 
Psychoanalysis, dominating psychologi- 
cal thought in delinquency, was slow in 
making contact with the social environ- 
ment beyond the nuclear family and 
so alienated sociologists, Psychological 
testers, with theories of method but not 
of the phenomenon, had been testing 
delinquents willy-nilly along with ey- 
eryone else and became the dominant 
psychological data collectors, alienating 


both theorists and practitioners because 
of the apparent irrelevance of their data 
to the delinquency problem. 

The University of Chicago Depart- 
ment of Sociology set a pattern among 
American 


sociologists; the hard data 
ecologists and the soft data observers 
of the Chicago scene drifted apart and 
with them, organized 


from systematic research on delinquency. 


Ecologists have continued to produce 
research on delinquency, 


theory parted 


largely ignor- 
ing Shaw and McKay's Chapter VIE 
and sociologists have worked out theo- 
ries of delinquency which seldom 
led to carefully designed res 

Perhaps because it h 


have 


rch, 

is proved so hard 
to define progress in terms of observa- 
ble behavior, perhaps because the sys- 
tematic evaluation of the Cambridge- 
Somerville Project and other action 
Programs have turned out to be dis- 
couragingly Negative, delinquency treat- 
ment programs rarely collect data sys- 
tematically nowadays, And be 
psychoanalytic theory charges the fam- 
ily with causing delinquency, and so- 
ciological theory charges the nature of 
the social System, practitioners feel the- 
orists are pointing up 
mountains, 


Isc 


unconquerable 
so action progr; 
without theoretic 

Not that 


ams wander 
al direction, 
i all is chaos in the field to- 
(1954 ne notes that Bernard Lander 
; "i has advanced the Sh 
tion by bring; 

1 ne Y bringing both additional theo- 
retical elements and more 
eric techniques to be: 
ogicz i E 
hi " study. Robert Andry (1960) 
e fr Bandura and Richard Wal- 
chological up. Peen guided by psy- 
dean of d theory in s tematic collec- 
ule " Sata on delinquents, One notes 
e m po Programs are proceed- 
: Tovo, Utah, and in Chicago 


with built-in re 
E »uilt In research and evaluation. 
ut while there 


fruitful integratio, 
action, I fear tha 
hand illustrate 
quency efforts 
function 


aw tradi- 


elaborate 
ir on an eco- 


are these signs of 
n of theory, data, and 
t the three volumes at 


the general state of delin- 
today— fr. 
Sand its attend 


Le Gir 


Stream of 


actionation of 
ant shortcomings- 


KS are in the test-giving 
linquency rescarch, al- 
*t they do not see them- 
ay. I place them among 


ause they present us with 


de 
though I s spe 
selves this w 
the testers bec 


wads of differences between delinquents 
and nondelinquents, with no attempt to 
tie the differences together with theory 
Or even to tell us why they measured 
these variables and chose these cross- 
tabulations in the first place. 


Family Environment and Delinquency 
continues the series which began with 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
(Glueck and Glueck, 1950) followed by 
Physique and Delinquency (Glueck 
and Glueck, 1956). This third volume 
is a report of the computer output on 
a set of runs on the same 500 delin- 
quents and 500 nondelinquents who 
were the subjects of the first two books. 


One might then indict this latest work 
with the same faults noted in the re- 
search design when the Gluecks first 
reported their study. For example, the 
delinquents are of statistically lower 
socio-economic status than the nonde- 
linquents, matched only grossly by the 
depressed nature of the neighborhoods 
in which they lived; so any difference 
may be attributed to social status differ- 
atus as 


ences rather than differences in $ 
delinquents. In addition, the delin- 
quents had all been residents of deten- 
tion homes for some time before their 
psychological traits were measured; so 
differences in these variables 
attributed to the radically different con- 
ditions under which the delinquents and 
nondelinquents were living at the time 


may be 


of testing. 

These are serious design flaws and 
the data could on their account be ter- 
ribly misleading. But the fact is that 
later studies of delinquency, with more 
closely matched samples and generally 
better designs, have duplicated many 
of the differences which the Gluecks 
report. For me, the lack of theoretical 
integration most seriously cripples the 
work in furthering our understanding 
of delinquency. A 

The main intention of Family En- 
vironment and Delinquency is “an ex- 
Ploration of the combined influence of 
social factors and traits on delin- 
quency.” The authors attempt to ascer- 
tain why only some boys in a family 
or in a neighborhood become delin- 
quent while others do not. ‘The Gluecks 
Strategy is to probe for instances where 
a social factor—usually a condition in 


the family en onment—produces à 


greater number of delinquents among 
boys who are characterized by a spe- 
cific intrapersonal trait, than among 
boys who do not markedly manifest that 
trait. For example *. . . children with 
low performance ability . . . are more 
likely to become delinquents if their 
mothers are unpredictably absent from 
home than are such children of regu- 
larly employed mothers, or of mothers 
who do not work at all.” 


Now why should more boys with low 
performance ability than boys with high 
ability turn to delinquency when their 
mothers are unpredictably absent from 
the home? The Gluecks offer no ex- 
planation here, although they do in 
some other student might 
try to explain this relationship for him- 
self, but I for one hesitate to bother; 
for the relationship may not be a real 
one, and any interpretation of it might 
easily be capitalizing on error in the 
data. Certainly with thousands of rela- 
tionships possible when 44 social factors 
are combined with 66 psychological 
traits and run against a delinquent-non- 
delinquent break, some statistically sig- 
nificant differences will emerge by 
chance. But which | differences 
chance and which ones reliable? Here 


cases. A 


are 


is where a coherent theory would come 


in handy; here is where prediction 


would have been a powerful tool, 
Before pursuing the issue further, I 
want to show how it crops up in an- 
other aspect of the Gluecks book. In 
Physique and Delinquency, the Gluecks 
had distributed 66 intrapersonal traits 
on which delinquents and nondelin- 
quents differ among c: 


egories of boys? 
types—Sheldon’s ectomorphs, 
mesomorphs, endomorphs, and mixed, 
They had noted that 23 of these 66 
traits were not distributed evenly. but 
piled up among particular body types. 
These findings suggested to 


body 


the au- 
thors that certain traits, linked as they 


were to inherited body types, might 
also be largely inherited. In this third 
volume, the earchers pursue this line 
of investigation further: 


"We proceed on the assumption, then, 
that when significant variation is pres- 
ent in trait-incidence among body 
of nondelinquents it is reasonable to 
that the trait is essentially ori- 
ented in constitution althoug 


types 
infer 


h removed 


from the genes by one or more steps 
Where such variation 
found we could not be certain that 
the trait is largely attributed to socio- 
cultural conditioning. The pr 


WO was not 


sent in- 
quiry leads us in this direction how- 
ever?" sss 

“Now however we think it may be 
suggested that the traits not shown in 
Physique and Delinquency to vary in 
incidence among the body types and 
also not found in the current inquiry to 
be related to any of the 44 social fac- 
tors (or related to only one) may (like 
eye color which is not linked to 
physique type) nevertheless still be 
largely of genetic determination, Only 
further and more intensive research on 
other samples of cases would deter- 
mine the correctness of this assump- 
tion.” 


In the current work five traits turn 
out unrelated to any of the 44 social 
factors and another eight traits re- 
lated to only one. The Gluecks con- 
clude then that “The most that can 
be ventured in the light of the evi- 
dence in the present inquiry is that 
such traits are closer to the innate than 


to the environmental zone of the bio- 
social continuum." 


Among the traits the Gluecks place 
close to the innate end of the bioso- 
cial continuum are tremors, genital un- 
derdevelopment, poor surface 


contact 
with others C 


"inability to get along with 
- .) and aestheticism | "im- 
the more refined discrimi- 
nating and artistic’). Now what little 
| know about genetics 


people" 


pulse for 


prompts me to 
regard irregular reflexes and genital un- 
derdevelopment as certainly dete 
largely by heredity. But poor 

contact 


rmined 
j Surface 
with others and acstheticism? | 


Suspect that the more 1 learned about 


genetics the more implausible 


j these con- 
clusions would seem. 


Here again, the authors oller 


R no ra- 
tionale for 


Surprising findings. And l 
am dissuaded from deve 
of my own, first for 


mentioned before that the findings ih 
gs may 


be i rror ] 
mo error, Second, JSt because no 
meaningful relationships were 


the 
i work between 
atts and social 


loping rationale 
the reason ] have 


found in 
these 


current 

i two 
factors does not 
that there is no pa 


ment in their 


mean 
anon of environ- 
establishment: t 


rticip 


UT. after 


DD 


all. the 44 social factors against which 
they were run do not exhaust all en- 
vironmental effects. Indeed, it may be in 
principle impossible to exhaust all en- 
vironmental effects. 
Here again, then, [ find the absence 
of guiding and theory a 
serious shortcoming in this work. With- 
out theory, the results of a vast com- 
puter operation are incomprehensible to 


integrating 


me and suspect. 

I should not give the impression that 
the authors interpret their findings dog- 
matically. "Throughout the work they 
raise the theme: “Readers spe- 
cial professional competence in various 


with 


relevant fields may not always agree 
with our interpretation of the meaning 
of one or another of the statistical pat- 
terns which are about to be analyzed. 
Our aim is not only to answer but also 
to raise significant questions..." Over 
and over, they call for further studies 
to check their findings. 


It seems to me that in this case 
more than most, validating studies are 
needed. Researchers should approach 


the Gluecks’ findings armed with. the- 
ory to sift out what may be valuable, 
and then check those findings with a 
more carefully designed study. The 
Gluecks advance such an endeavor by 
providing possible measures of variables 
and provocative pilot runs. 


p ee The Violent Gang fol- 
lows in the Chicago sociological tra- 
dition of Thrasher's The Gang (1927). 
The data are similar: verbatim state- 
gang members and the re- 
searchers’ personal observations treated 
after the fashion of anthropological 
field notes. In The Violent Gang the 
‘people’ are teenaged boys on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side, among whom Yablon- 
sky moved for four years as director of 
a crime-prevention project. 

This book is highly readable. In his 
first 110 pages, Yablonsky even excites 
his readers with a description of the 
incidents, often told in the boys’ own 
hip words, which led up to the 1957 
butchering of young Michael Farmer. 


ments by 


Yablonsky's major contribution (for 
which he won the 1959 DeRoy Award 
from the Society for the Study of So- 
cial Problems, is his image of the vio- 
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lent gang, how this type of gang fits 
among categories of teenage social or- 
ganizations, and what conditions gener- 
For the most part, the violent 
gang is not tangible at all, Yablonsky 


ate 


asserts, but a ‘near group, a fierce 
name without stable membership or or- 
ganization, most of whose reality is in 
the desperate minds of the pathological 
youngsters who claim to lead it. 
Yablonsky may be right; his theory 
is plausible enough. But the weight of 
the theory rests mainly on his observa- 
tions of but two gangs. As the author 
points out, other observers di agree with 
him. Yablonsky quite rightly calls for 


more research, but on these terms: 


“The use of personal documents, case 
materials, and ‘live interviews’ charac- 
teristic of Chicago school research ap- 
proach are still valid. . . . A model for 
current gang research might very well 
be the anthropological field study ap- 
proach generally reserved for 
‘exotic’ cultures, The researcher, liter- 
ally moving into the neighborhood and 


more 


experiencing the various social forces op- 
erating, would be in the most ideal po- 
sition for gathering the wide range of 
data that would currently prove most 
useful toward the development of gang 


theory. . . . The development of a de- 
sign for systematically studying the gang 
problem remains a challenging and 


formidable research problem.” 

There is a danger here. While these 
methods of collecting data may be most 
appropriate to the subject matter, 
great must be taken lest they 
perpetuate a series of unverifiable opin- 
ions. Whatever observational techniques 
they must be sharable so 
that other researchers can replicate the 
experience. 


care 
are used, 


I hope Yablonsky will not rest with 
his call for more research. I hope he 
will meet the challenge himself. From 
my reading of the history of these ef- 
forts, it is unlikely that anyone else 
will. 


Ta BOOK, Current Projects, dem- 


onstrates the painful separation of 
action programs from both theory and 
data. This useful directory contains de- 
scriptions in the practitioners’ own words 


of 500 projects current in 1961, most of 


them still in operation, Staff members 
of the National Research and Informa- 
tion Center on Crime and Delinquency 
provide several helpful introductions 
summarizing and interpreting the whole 
of the projects, Especially relevant to 
this review is Director Hyman Frankel's 
accurate observation: l 


“ 


+ + very few known evaluative 
studies in the field of delinquency treat- 
ment meet the criteria of well-designed 
experimentation, None of them has 
been incorporated into a body of theory 
which would spell out the « ! 
its application." 


domain of 


This is especially unfortunate because, 
as Yablonsky has demonstrated, an ac- 
tion program is more likely to be effec- 
tive if it is organized by some theory, 
and cach action project is potentially a 
stimulus for further theory construction 
and a rich source of data, 
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, ^E is properly the rod of divina- 
ee hazel-switch for the discovery of 
uried treasure, not a birch-twig for the 
castigation of offenders 


—ARTHUR SYMONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Who Shall Provide What Answers? 


Stuart Margulies and Lewis D. Eigen (Eds.) : 
Applied Programed Instruction. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1962. 


Pp. 387. $6.95. 


Reviewed by 


Both of the editors of this book, an 
experimental psychologist and a math- 
ematician, respectively, have for some 
time been identified with the field of 
programed instruction. Margulies, who 
got his PhD from Columbia in 1960, 
lia worked as a psychologist with the 
Naval Training Device Center and 
with the Center for Programed In- 
struction. Currently he is programing 
director of the Automated Instructional 
Materials Corporation in New York. 
Eigen, who is execulive vice pesada 
of the Center for Programed Instruc- 
tion, wrote CP's first review of an Sun 
instructional program (January 1982. 6, 
25-27) and was co-author (with Susan 
M. Markle and P. Kenneth Komoski) 
of the first volume of A Programed 
Primer on Programing (CP, Enbrudty 
1962, 7, (64-67). Temp. the vauiewer. 
recently joined the staff of the M 
versity of California's. Santa — 
campus as Assistant Professor af E uw 
cation. He also recently got his EdD 
from UCLA, preceded by a mas- 
ters from San Diego State College and 
Univer- 


two baccalaureates from the as 
sity of Minnesota. One of Evan Bene 
lar's first proteges in programmed 
learning at UCLA, his main andres! 
is the psychology of language, mM 


3 Es «Noli istics- 
which he envisions a psycholinguistic 


Georce Temp 


programed-learning merger as an un- 
beatable combination. 


ne question before the readership 
T is: When is a state-of-the-art book 
not a rt book? Answer: 
When it is too late and the art is no 


state-of-the: 


longer an art but rather a growing 
body of knowledge. What are needed 
now are answers to the question. posed 
by the editors in their preface. Not, 
“Will it work"? but "How can it be 
used most efficiently”? Although the 
editors have correctly asked the ques- 
tion (but see below), their selection 
of ‘solutions’ has not helped to answer 
it. 

The problem of editorship of a hook 
has been one that has bothered many 
persons, for if you invite contributions 
(without pay) you seem bound to take, 
in general, whatever is sent in. On 
the other hand if you select articles 
from the literature there are many prob- 
lems of obtaining all necessary permis- 
sions, repetitions of similar points over 
and over, lack of available articles on 
a particular subject, and once 
you 


again 


seem bound to general. 


take, in 


whatever is available. 


Therefore, I suggest that edited books 
are usually only appropriate when a 


field is either so new that a collection 


CN 


of articles will tend to give form and 
substance to the diverse efforts of pio- 
neering work (in programed instruction 
these early state-of-the-art books are 
classics by now) or when, by some skill- 
ful and selective editing, new relation- 
ships are illuminated by bringing to- 
gether articles on a particular topic. 
Unfortunately, the present work does 
neither. 


It is much too late for a mere col- 
lection of pioneering efforts (or is it still 
too early?) on applying programed 
instruction, without some unifying topic 
question. or subject. Completeness is 
impossible, so selection must begin and 
then the criteria for selection must. be 
made explicit and then be met. “How 
can it (programed instruction) be used 
most efficiently”? 


is not the best ques- 
tion 


anyway, because 


efficiency is 
easily met by giving a subject some pro- 
gramed material and going away. This 
is surely efficient. The question of inter- 
est still is, how can it be used most ef- 
fectively? But in any case, neither 
question is answered by the collection of 
articles presented here, 

Obviously, the criticism of the col- 
lection of articles as a whole for the 
announced and 


unannounced purposes 


of the editors does not mean that in- 
dividual articles written in some other 
context or without the opportunity by 
the authors to see how it would fit inta 
a larger scheme are not worthwhile con- 
tributions in themselves, It is entirely 


possible for a good article to be lost 
in a sea of unimportant articles for no 


other reason than that basic ideas 


are 
liable 


to lose their importance when 


the reader sees them presented over 


adjacent pages with little 
support, with 
sation, or in a 


and over in 


research undue 


context where thev 
are not relevant. “Bless this house" 


conden- 


is 
trite or cheap in a comer bar but may 
be metaphysically important in the 


humble farmers cottage, 


lt is also possible for a poor article 
to be carried in a good collection with 


a worthy purpose so 


that mediocrity 
Is perpetuated i 


along with true 


i worth 
The task for i : 
t task for the reader mo making 
such decisions Is not casy, If good edit 
mg has been done, the task is im 
Ber : 
ir iin easter, In this book the 
reader i i 
er ds most certainly on his own 
a 
16 | 


Unfortunately I cannot provide you 
much help. I have tried, but the over- 
whelming impression of missed purpose, 
of hastily written and uncritically ac- 
cepted articles remains so strong that 
pointing to the 'good apple' is very 
difficult. 

However, I think that on their own 
merits at least three articles deserve 
further reading: Pennington & Slack, 
"The Mathetical Design of Effective 
Lessons"; Klaus & Lumsdaine, “Some 
Economic Realities of Teaching-Ma- 
chine Instruction": and an ‘oldie’ from 
the defunct Automated Teaching Bul- 
letin by Roe, Lyman, and Moon, “The 
Dynamics of an Automated Teaching 
System.” 

There is also a tantalizing acknowl- 
edgement in the Preface to Annett and 
Marsh for “their lucid analyses of the 
industrial utilization of programed in- 
struction,” but we are not treated to 
these analyses in the pages of the text 
and no reference is furnished where 
they may be found. 


I HAVE devoted considerable time to 
criticism of the editing job done in 
this volume, for it is here that the 
editors have direct responsibility. Only 
they are in the position to sce if the 
elements (contributed articles) go to- 
gether in a unified whole. Only they 
are able to see if gaps have been left. 
Where, for instance, is applied pro- 
gramed instruction in the schools (since 
the title of the book is not qualified in 
any way)? Only the editors can be re- 
sponsible for the numerous typograph- 
ical errors in such important matters 
as authors’ names, If the editors of any 
volume do not edit or unify, what is 
their function in getting a book to- 
gether? I merely ask. 
i As editors they also are directly re- 
sponsible for the quality of articles in- 
cluded. There is no purpose served by 
including articles such as those by Hos- 
mer & Nolan (acceptance of the null 
hypothesis) or Hain & Holder (where 
equality of groups was not pre-tested 
in any way whatsoever, and control and 
experimental groups were post-tested 
seven months apart. ) 

If this book were to be widely read 
by people concerned with applying pro- 
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gramed instruction I believe it would 
be a long time before they again looked 
for help in solving their problems in 
meeting practical problems of applica- 
tion. This is not because such help is 
not available from experts and research- 
ers in programed instruction, but be- 
cause the selection here does not re- 
flect the true nature of the answers 
available. I look forward to a book, 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


MAJOR AIM MISCONSTRUED 


May I offer a point of fact relevant to 
Julia S. Brown's review of Day Hospital 
(CP, May 1963, 8, 192 f.). 

Dr. Brown states that my *major aim 
in providing an overview of this pioneer- 
ing service is to make possible some 
evaluation of its therapeutic effective- 
ness." To the best of my knowledge, no- 
where in this volume did I say that the 
aim was to evaluate the effectiveness of 
day care. On the contrary, I made a 
special point of saying that this work 
offers no solid evaluative data. I said 
that the study “firmly reveals that a 
broad range of individuals may receive 
care and treatment in an organized pro- 
gram of partial hospitalization. Yet it 
leaves unanswered questions concerning 
effectiveness from the standpoint of 
therapeutic outcome. We emphasize that 
such answers require careful biostatistical 
investigations utilizing the cohort method 
with adequate comparison groups and 
long term follow-up." 

I join Dr. Brown in wishing that we 
had sound data concerning effectiveness 
of treatment modalities. The absence of 
such data in my volume should not, how- 
ever, be judged in terms of a false im- 
pression that my "major aim" was to 
offer an "evaluation of its therapeutic 
effectiveness.” 

Bernarp M. Kramer 
Tufts University School of Medicine 


PROSHANSKY ON ZIGLER ON WITKIN 


It is a relatively simple matter for a 
book reviewer to vitiate a systematic re- 
search effort by preaching the gospel of 
the “true” theoretical and methodological 


not necessarily edited, that addresses it- 
self to the problems of application with 
a unified theoretical framework, strong 
research support, and a large dose of 
practical experience in using pro- 
gramed materials. There are men with 
such experience, Why aren't they writ- 
ing? 


too busy! 


The answer is, they're probably 


(x 


approach. In such instances we learn a 
great deal more about the reviewer's 
predilections in these respects than we 
do about the nature and scope of the re- 
search in question. Ziglers review of 
Psychological Differentiation: Studies o] 
Development by Witkin and his associ- 
ates (CP, April 1963, 8, 133) is a case 
in point, At first we were sorely tempted 
to write an claborate statement which 
focused on the special biases of the re- 
viewer, defending not so much the 
research itself but the importance of pro- 
viding a comprehensive and thoughtful 
account which does justice to a ten 
ycar research effort, However, on second 
thought, it seemed more appropriate to 
permit Zigler’s review to be judged in 
the light of another critic’s evaluation of 
ha Witkin endeavor, Thus, Zigler tells 


« 
our understanding of cognitive or 


Perceptual styles would be enhanced 
by placing them within a develop- 
mental framework, Indeed many in- 
vestigators are making just such an 
effort. The concept of differentiation 
could have been used as a bridge to 
Join Witkin's interesting empirical work 
with that of such investigators as 
Piaget and Werner” (B: 195). 
In more than One place Zigler cites 
fhe work of Werner as indicative of the 
Proper” developmental approach, while 
proclaiming that Witkin and his associ- 
ates arrive at conclusions that run 
counter to the thinking and orientation 
of Werner. The important question then 
is what does Werner think of these con- 
clusions. Considering that Werner wrote 
the Foreword to the Witkin volume, this 
was a relatively simple matter to check. 


^ 


The CP reader can now judge for him- 
self: 


“This is a book of prime importance. 
It gives reassurance to those of us who 
believe that the understanding of man 
cannot advance through the mere 
gathering and ordering of data, but 
only through the scarch for facts under 
the guidance of theoretical notions. 
These explorations the little 
known represent an achievement of no 
mean proportions: solid in method, 
exciting in outlook, profound in mean- 
ing" (p. vii). 


into 


HAROLD PRosHANSKY 
Brooklyn College 


WITKIN ET AL ON ZIGLER 
ON WITKIN ET AL 


In reviewing our book, Psychological 
Differentiation, (CP, April 1963, 8, 
133 f.) Dr. Edward Zigler informs the 
reader only of those isolated items of 
content that vehicles for his 


ius " eer Ta 
critical comments. The result is a di 
and 


serve as 


torted representation of the nature 
range of the contents of the book 
the program of research it describes. It 
is our purpose to correct some of these 
distortions. 

Psychological Differentiation is a sec- 
ond major report of research in progress. 
During the period of work described in 
the book, “differentiation” served as a 
construct to conceptualize communality 
in behavior in diverse à of psycho- 
logical functioning. More specifically, the 
“differentiation hypothesis” proposed that 
individuals are likely to function at a 
more differentiated or less differentiated 
level in many areas of psychological activ- 
ity, making for self-consistency in Be 
havior, It predicted an association among 
such characteristics of a high level of 
differentiation as: an articulated way of 
experiencing the world, which includes 
experience of objects as discrete from 
field and ficlds as structured; a differen- 
tiated self, reflected particularly in an 
articulated body concept, and a ic 
veloped sense of separate identify, base : 
on stable internal frames of reference; 
and, finally, the use of such nhe 
Structured, specialized defenses as intet- 
lectualization and isolation. Some of the 
Specific ways in which these _chatac: 
teristics of developed differentiation may 
manifest. themselves in behavior were 
identified as a basis for conducting our 
©wn research and for interpreting results 
by others, . 

The first 270 pages of Psychological 

ifferentiation present the results of a 


and 


large mass of studies by ourselves and 
others which bear upon the prediction, 
made from the differentiation hypothesis, 
of self-consistency in behavior across di- 
verse psychological areas. 

The systematic nature of the research 
carried out on the differentiation hypoth- 
esis is not represented in the review 
of Psychological Differentiation. So little 
is the reader informed of the strategy 
of the research that he might easily con- 
clude, from the review, that there was no 
strategy. The reviewer does not even 
indicate the central role of the differenti- 
ation hypothesis in guiding many of our 
investigations, but gives the impression 
that it was invoked merely as a post-hoc 
explanatory scheme. Actually, our theoret- 
ical framework emerged gradually in the 
course of our studies; it both guided 
investigations and was in turn modified 
by their results. Neither does the re- 
viewer convey the scope of the evidence 
brought to bear upon the differentiation 
hypothesis, coming from many studies, 
using a great diversity of techniques, 
conducted by investigators holding a 
variety of biases, and working in many 
different laboratories. 

Even in the area of perceptual field 
dependence, where the rescarch is most 
highly developed, our work and that of 
many others is dismissed in such mis- 
ling terms as "seines psychological 
and “correlational fish" being 
caught. The implication that we were 
engaged in a fishing expedition scarcely 
does justice to the detailed accounting 
in the book of a long history of formulat- 
ing and testing a series of explicit hypo- 
theses, leading to progressive refinement 
of the field-dependence concept. Before 
arriving at our present interpretation of 
the field-dependence dimension as reflect- 
ing extent of ability to overcome an em- 
bedding context, a number of alternative 
hypotheses were considered and rejected 
after experimental test. One was that 
individual differences along this dimen- 
sion reflect differences in sensitivity to 
bodily sensations; a second was that they 
represent differences in accuracy of per- 
ception; another that they reflect ability 
to overcome distraction. 


lea 


waters" 


Still another hypothesis examined and 
rejected was that field independence 
might be a matter of superior general in- 
telligence (p. 59). This hypothesis de- 
serves particular 
the treatment of the 
involved. Significant correlations 
ported in the book) had repeatedly 


attention because of 


reviewer's issues 
(re- 


been 


found between IO and measures for our 


perceptual tests, especially the embedded- 


figures test. In pursuing this finding, we 
considered two alternative hypotheses: 
(a) the relation with total IQ is a func- 
tion of general intelligence: in that case, 
substantial correlations would be ex- 
pected between field dependence and a 
wide variety of intellectual functions; 
(b) the ability to separate item from 
context expresses itself in intellectual 
activities as well as in perception and the 
relation with total IQ is carried pri- 
marily by subtests of standard intelli- 
gence tests featuring this ability. In that 
case, particularly high correlations would 
be expected between these subtests and 
field dependence, defining a common 
factor of overcoming embeddedness. Sev- 
eral studies reported in the book were 
specifically designed to test these alterna- 
tive hypotheses. In one study, for 
example, of the three major factors de- 
rived from the Wechsler scales by Cohen 
and others, the tests of perceptual field 
dependence loaded only one, the analyti- 
cal factor as we call it, best represented 
by the block-design, picture-completion 
and object-assembly subtests, which seem 
to have the same task requirements as 
the perceptual tests. The perceptual tests 
did not appear on either of the other 
two factors, the attention-concentration 
factor (represented by the digit-span, 
arithmetic and coding subtests) or the 
verbal comprehension factor (represented 
by the vocabulary. information and com- 
prehension subtests), Using scores for 
these three factors from the WISC, 


we 
found correlations with composite per- 
ceptual scores of .66 (P < .01), .18 (not 


significant) and .23 (not significant). 
Evidence such as this suggested th. 


at the 
cognitive style we 


have been studying 
is in fact tapped by particular 
of the Wechsler scales, and it 
formance on these 
marily 


subtests 
is per- 
subtests which is pri- 
responsible for the 
found with total IQ. These 
of similar findings forced re 
“general-intelligence” 


correlations 
and a variety 
jection of the 
hypothesis. 

After a highly selective recounting of 
our findings on intelligence test pers 
formance, the reviewer in effect dismisses 
the whole body of work to which we 
and numerous investigators working with 
the field-dependence dimension have con- 
tributed, in the following simple fashion: 


" A : 
It _is the reviewer's View that the 
empirical relationships found between 
field-dependence 


measures and 
the scores employed by 
to the common 
these 


many of 
Witkin are 
relationship, betw 
and general 
as defined by 
sts." 


due 
een all 
italics) 
standard 
To buttress this 


scores 
Intelligence 
telligence te 


(our 


in- 
“noth- 


LE 


ing but" position, the reviewer states that 
“not once does Witkin present the rela- 
tionship between his many measures and 
his subjects’ total intelligence scores." 
This is factually incorrect (see p. 60). 
Moreover, without telling the reader of 
our explicitly stated belief that by pre- 
senting correlations with "sub-IOs" we 
are providing more detailed information 
than by correlations with total IQ, this 
statement may give the impression that we 
are withholding information. The re- 
viewer further states: Even more embar- 
rassing is the finding that in onc of his 
groups a highly significant correlation 
was found between an index of the field- 
dependence measures and the Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary score." He fails to men- 
tion, however, that this correlation is 
selected from 9 reported between per- 
ceptual and verbal scores, and is one of 
two that reach significance. 

The evidence on sclf-consistency, as 
suggested by the differentiation hypoth- 
esis, came from the examination, in 
each of several psychological areas, of 
a wide range of behavior, explored by a 
variety of techniques (laboratory tests, 
questionnaires, behavioral observations, 
personality inventories, attitude scales, 
projective techniques and interviews). It 
is important to note this feature of the 
research because of the impression given 
by the reviewer that in the studies cited 
assessment was essentially limited to clin- 
ical techniques and that the validity issue 


was mishandled. 

The range of behavior 
examined may be illustrated by mention- 
ing those considered, among others, in 
evaluating sense of separate identity: 
solicitation of help while taking the 
TAT: adherence to instructions in per- 
formance of a routinized task: learning 
of material incidental to that assigned by 
an authority: responses to rating scales 
evaluating attitudes of dependence and 
independence; age on leaving the family 
attentiveness 


specific 


for marriage. school. etc.: 
to faces of others: conformance to group 
suggestibility, investigated by 
laboratory methods: fluctua- 
description in different social 


pressure : 
traditional 
tions in self- 
contexts. The behavior sampled in evalu- 
ating nature of controls and defenses 
from the standpoint of differentiation in- 
cluded: ability to channel the ideas and 
feelings generated by a TAT card show- 
ing an aggressive act; Q-sort and adjec- 
tive check list characterizations of be- 
havior: planfulness vs. impulsiveness in 
solving mazes: GSR lability; dream re- 
reactions to sensory isolation: labil- 


call 
itv of feeling during experimental tests; 
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failure to refer to provocative aspects of 
TAT pictures. 

In the face of a large group of studies 
on controls and defenses, we find that the 
only reference in the review to these 
studies is the statement: “ . . . one 
wonders whether responses to another 
single TAT card measure the child's 
characteristic mode of handling aggres- 
sion . . ." This single reference may 
carry the highly misleading implication 
that we had based all our conclusions in 
the area of controls and defenses on a 
single TAT story. Even more serious is 
the erroneous impression created that we 
had based our conclusions on clinical 
techniques (when in fact studies using 
a wide array of non-clinical methods are 
described), and that the validity of the 
clinical measures derived depended al- 
most entirely on "clinical folklore." 

With regard to the measures derived 
from projective techniques, they most 
often referred to behavior considered in 
its own right, and involved no complex 
clinical inference. For example, when 
aggressive themes given by some children 
in response to a TAT card are more 
highly rationalized than those given by 
other children. the proposal that these 
differences reflect differences in handling 
aggression in fantasy productions is little 
more than a descriptive statement of 
the subject's behavior. There is no issue 
of inferring from such behavior, taken 
by itself, how the child behaves else- 
where, as the reviewer implies in his 
reference to “characteristic (our italics) 
mode of handling aggression" in the quo- 
tation. given above. Where inferences 
were made about a characteristic mode 
of impulse control, they were based on 
empirical relations with measures of im- 
pulse control from a varicty of situations. 
As another example, in our principal use 
of the Rorschach, we considered the de- 
gree of structure of the percepts pro- 
duced by children. In doing so we were 
simply describing the behavior that 
occurs within the test situation itself. 
Under these circumstances, the question 
of validity—in the reviewer's sense of 
one measure of behavior being checked 
against another “better” measure—is not 
particularly at issue. 

There are several instances where we 
did suggest more complex interpretations 
of test scores: for example, human figure 
drawings were scored for sophistication 
of the figures drawn, and it was hypoth- 
esized that differences in sophistication 
are in part a function of differences in 
articulation of the subjects body con- 
cept. In none of these instances, how- 


ever, was evidence limited solely to a 
particular score, let alone to projective 
test data. In every instance, many other 
studies are cited, which bear on the same 
dimension, using other techniques. We 
believe that the variety of techniques 
used provided considerable construct 
validity for the dimensions of articulation 
of body concept, sense of separate iden- 
tity, and structure and specialization of 
defenses, Of course, the reader must 
judge for himself the relevance of these 
studies. By omitting this variety from his 
account, however, the reviewer ap- 
parently dismisses the possibility of con- 
struct validity as a method of pinpoint- 
ing the meaning of a concept and gives 
the reader a misleading impression of 
the kind of evidence to be found in the 
book. To deny the use of construct vali- 
dation is to discard much of the recent 
research in psychology. The use of this 
kind of validation needs no defense by 
us. 

A second major area of research re- 
ported in Psychological Differentiation 
was directed at the origin of the observed 
broad individual difference in differentia- 
tion. 

This extensive work, which requires 
almost 100 pages of the book to describe, 
is treated by the reviewer as a vehicle 
for criticizing the contamination of the 
interviews conducted with mothers be- 
cause of the knowledge the interviewer 
thereby obtained about the child himself. 
The reviewer tells nothing of the plan 
and rationale of the study of origins, but 
has chosen instead to cite only the first 
of an evolving series of studies, the one in 
which mothers were interviewed, His 
charge of contamination and of the use 
of global methods of 
in quite a different light when the reader 
Is given an opportunity to learn of our 


own vie i 
a view of the status of the interview 
results. and of our 


strategy. This strateg 


study may be scen 


overall research 
toward eliminati prong eo on 
. ation of sources of informa- 
tion about the child in order to permit 
evaluation of the mother alone; toward 
more objective methods of evaluation: 
and toward greater specificity in hy- 
potheses, 

This strategy is explicitly defined in 
the book. A detailed account is given 
of an initial Study, specifically identified 
m» first step, aimed at obtaining in- 
sights and information for more explicit 
hypothesis development, In this study 
we focused by design on mother-child 
interaction. This Objective could hardly 
be achieved without talking to the 
mother about her child. Global ratings 


b 


E 


BEN» 


were made of whether mother-child in- 
teraction tended to foster or interfere 
with development of differentiation in 
the child. These ratings related signifi- 
cantly to characteristics of differentiation 
in children in an original study and two 
cross-validation studies. In the latter 
Studies, global ratings were again made. 
These ratings, however, more 
closely anchored to indicators developed 
in the initial study. In general, mothers 
whose children gave evidence of limited 
differentiation interacted with their chil- 
dren in a manner which interfered with 
the children’s separation from them and 
which failed to contribute to the child's 
development of internalized standards. 

Studies in which mother-child relations 
were explored from the child's viewpoint 
through. interviews with him and through 
fantasies in response to TAT pictures 
about the exercise of the parental role 
gave results consistent with those ob- 
tained from interviews with mothers and 
further extended conception of 
mother-child interaction. 

The next step in the evolution of our 
research on the origins problem was an 
attempt to identify more specifically and 
separately the constituents of the large 
complex of factors that went into the 
classification of the interviews with the 
mothers. The insights gained from these 
interviews, as expected, now made pos- 
sible the formulation of more specific 
hypotheses. As an illustration, one of 
the hypotheses tested that 
differentiated children are likely to have 
mothers who are themselves relatively 
undifferentiated. To test this hypothesis 
we evaluated. mothers by means of two 
of the techniques assessing 
differentiation in the children, the em- 
bedded-figures and figure-drawing tests: 

Against the reviewer's particular criti- 
cism of contamination, it is worth noting 
what we ourselves wrote about this study 
(P. 315): “This study . . . provides an 
Opportunity to assess the mother a a 
person directly, apart from her role as 
mother. Further, compared to the com- 
plex clinical judgments involved E. 
ratings of interviews, the measures a 
rived from the embedded-figures test an 
figure drawings are based on. more 
limited and therefore more easily identi- 
fiable information." ! i 

As reported in the book, an ane 
ent investigator, Seder, working cise- 
Where, also formulated and tested spe- 
cific hypotheses derived from our concep- 
tualization and findings on mother-child 
relations, Seder considered highly specific 
items of maternal behavior, in contrast 


were 


our 


was un- 


used in 


to the global ratings we employed for 
ws with mothers. Her findings 
were consistent with our own. Such con- 
sistency is of particular value since both 
her population and methods were differ- 
ent from ours. . 

The final step we took in the series 
of studies of origins was to push the 
study of mother-child interrelations to an 
earlier period of life and to begin an ex- 
ploration of the role of early charac- 
tics of the child in the development 
of differentiation. For these purposes we 
restudied, by our methods, in the 6-to-9- 
year period, a group of the children ob- 
aned in infancy by Escalona et al., and 
we re-interviewed their mothers. As 
noted in the book, the data from this in- 
vestigation are now being analysed. 

A third final of research 
described in Psychological Differentiation 
is stability of relative level of differentia- 
tion during growth and in adulthood. 
Longitudinal study of children followed 
from 10-17 years of age suggests, from 
results thus far analysed, marked stability 
during this period of growth. Stability 
in adulthood was also impressive; and 
the cognitive style with which we have 
been concerned was not altered by such 
experimental interventions as stimulating 
and depressing drugs, stress due to antic- 
ipated heart surgery, or special training. 
The only reference to the issue of stabil- 
ity in the review occurs in the context 
of the criticism that we are interested 
only in stability and not in change, and 
that we therefore "wear awkwardly the 
mantle of a developmentalist." That the 
maintenance of stable patterns during 
growth is relevant to developmental 
issues needs no defense. Moreover, the 
reviewer overlooks the relevance of our 
work on origins, concerned with the 
progress of individual children toward 
differentiation and the factors affecting 
such progress, to issues of change. 

Finally, the reviewer criticizes us for 
our handling of the differentiation con- 
cept and developmental theory. He states 
that the only lower-order construct we 
derived from the differentiation notion 
was decontextualization. thereby disre- 
garding our other salient lower-order 
constructs, as articulated body concept, 
sense of separate identity, and structured, 
specialized. defenses. He also states that 
we have come to thc "completely unten- 
able conclusion that a variety of verbal 
behaviors are at best minimally related 
to developmental processes" which “runs 
headlong into the impressive work of 
Werner and Piaget.” This conclusion, 
imputed to us, absurd on the face of it. 


interviews 


teri 


and area 


in fact runs headlong into our own con- 
clusion given in summary on P. 198: 
""Though numerous questions are left un- 
answered by the findings reported, the 
evidence does indicate that the develop- 
ment of at least some kinds of verbal 
skills may follow a different (our present 
italics) pathway than the development of 
mode of field approach and other char- 
acteristics of developed differentiation.” 
The reviewer further considers that we 
have misused Werner's concepts and re- 
grets that we had not tried to make a 
bridge to the work of Werner and other 
developmental theorists. These comments 
appear particularly authoritative since 
the reviewer is described in advance as 
having been in Worcester, where "he 
came in with Werner's ap- 
proach.” It is a little surprising that in 
his lengthy discussion of these matters 
the reviewer fails to mention that Heinz 
Werner wrote the Foreword to the book. 
It may therefore be appropriate to quote 
one of Werners comments. from the 
Foreword, which is particularly pertinent 
to the criticisms made by the reviewer 
(P, vi): 
"Now, 


contact 


the developmental 


concep- 
tualization to which the 


authors sub- 
scribe is for them not a mere 
of post-hoc theoretical interpretation 
of gathered facts: with the instinct. of 
the explorer bent toward the ac 
tion of empirical knowledge they trans- 
form the genctic-theoretical axiom of 
self-nonself-differentiation into a hy- 
pothesis—the “differentiation hypoth- 
esis’—which in their skilled 
becomes capable of channeling the in- 
quiry toward significant particular ques- 
tions, as well as recruiting powerfu 
relevant experimental methods: more- 
over, in spite of its Benerality, the 
hypothesis is sufficiently incisive to be 
validated and tested against the find- 
Ings without undue ambiguity.” 
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vigorous and dedicated research group. 

Psychological Differentiation is the sec- 
ond major product of a research program 
now almost twenty years old. Within a 
revised and elaborated conceptual scheme 
—the “differentiation hypothesis"—the 
volume continues the earlier work on 
field dependence-independence by re- 
viewing numerous studies, from within 
and outside their laboratory, extending 
the range of relationships among percep- 
tual, cognitive and personality functions 
which distinguish more and less differen- 
tiated people. Additional sections report 
longitudinal evidence of considerable 
consistency in differentiation among indi- 
viduals over time, and explore the ori- 
gins of greater and lesser differentiation 
in early development, particularly in the 
mother-child relationship. 

Zigler is critical of Witkin’s theoretical 
effort (“which promises so much and de- 
livers so little") but nowhere is the dif- 
ferentiation hypothesis described, nor is 
there mention of the supplementary con- 
structs—the sense of separate identity, 
defined body concepts, specialized de- 
fenses, ctc.—important to the under- 
standing of Witkin's view. The judgment 
that differentiation reduces to decontex- 
tualization in Witkin's usage. and that 
this brings it into conflict with the work 
of Werner and Piaget, is unjustified. The 
reviewer's final contention that "more 
than the loose application of the differ- 
entiation concept is required before Wit- 
kin's findings can be incorporated in a 
developmental framework" (as exempli- 
fied by the tradition of Werner and 
Piaget) is denied by Werner's own opin- 
ion in his Foreword to the book, where 
he noted that the work is in the "new 
spirit" of developmental theory. . 

The largest part of the book details 
the variety of perceptual, cognitive and 
personality functions which characterize 
greater and lesser differentiation. An im- 
pressive network of relationships are re- 
ported, consonant with the differentiation 
hypothesis. The reviewer feels that it is 
safe only to conclude that if ‘one: scines 
psychological waters” with Witkin s tech- 
niques, “correlational fish" will be caught. 
His own view that the empirical relation- 
ships reported between field-dependence 


many other measures are due to 


and i 
s with general intel- 


common relationship: 
and that one could do as well 


in the correlational fish-catching business 
with a general intelligence test, runs 
counter to considerable evidence. Zigler's 
specific contention that Witkin does not 
once present the relationship between his 
measures and his subjects total intelli- 


ligence, 
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gence scores is literally untrue (p. 60). 

A number of areas treated at length 
by the authors are not mentioned in the 
review, notably the studies of controls 
and defenses, sex differences, pathology, 
and the origins of differentiation in early 
mother-child experiences. About a quar- 
ter of the book reports the studies of 
early origins, but all of this work gets 
mentioned only in the ambiguous state- 
ment that ficld-dependence measures 
were correlated with “the boys’ mothers’ 
interview behaviors.” 

From the review, it seems that the re- 
search depended largely on clinical meth- 
ods, for which little evidence of validity 
is given except as derived from “clinical 
folklore.” In fact, a wide variety of 
psychometric and proce- 
dures were used, too numcrous to detail 
here. Although of prime importance, 
clinical techniques (e.g., projective tests 
and interviews) were generally used cir- 
cumspectly, most commonly to yield par- 
ticular measures required by a particular 
hypothesis. to which end the validity of 
the technique (e.g., Rorschach) as used 
in general clinical practice is not in issue. 
Of greatest importance, however, is that 
the research as a whole, by pursuing the 
concept of differentiation through a net- 
work of empirical relations among vari- 
ous kinds of measures, exemplifies the 
logic of construct validity. 

In addition to suggesting a lack of 
concern with validity, the reviewer also 
suggests that relationships reported might 
be inflated by contamination of some 
scores derived from interview data, Zig- 
lers argument is not convincing, and I 
am more impressed with the evidences of 
the authors painstaking concern with 
measurement problems. The situation 
better summarized by Wayne 
Holtzman in his review of the same book: 
“Witkin has taken unusual precautions 
to safeguard against contamination across 
different techniques of assessment and to 
check the reliability of his measures" 
(Science, December 7, 1962). 

Certainly, thoughtful criticism and 
honest appraisal should be welcomed in 
CP, but there should be enough detail 
about the authors’ intentions, efforts and 
accomplishments for the reader to have 
a fair notion of what is in the book as 
well as the reviewer's opinion of it. To 
balance the picture, and encourage inde- 
pendent evaluation by CP readers, I have 
tried to call attention to some of the 
shortcomings of the review. 

SHELDON J. Korcuin 
National Institute of Mental Health 
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OBJECTION TO 


OBJECTIONABLE (?) OBJECTIVES 


In his review of Magers Preparing 
Objectives for Programed Instruction 
(CP, March 1963, 8, 123-24), Gotkin 
considers “the stated objectives trivial 
and out of line with the title and content 
of the book.” It scems to me that Mager 
has adequately fulfilled a programer's 
obligations to state his objectives clearly 
and unequivocally. When this is done, 
their utility depends on whether anyone 
wishes to shape such behavior, A major 
obstacle to prospective programers is 
their inability to talk about objectives in 
terms of performance, After they learn 
to do this, their pro; raming skills im- 
prove. Thus I find Mager's objectives 
extremely worthwhile. Gotkin might have 
pointed out that others were ; 
uate the utility of the 
own purposes. 

Gotkin finds that 
can make 


free to eval- 
objectives for their 


"intelligent. readers 
correct choices without reading 
the test,” and implies that this is a seri- 
e p eui che Bie finds that 
(is) attainable with- 
out reading the test," Fine! Isn't the 
trick of a Program to shape behavior? If 
"d Mager has done it, and Gotkin has 
a i a his results can be accepted 
Gotkin also states: 
learner’s ability to make correct choices 
though necessary, is not a sufficient indi- 
cation that he can Prepare meaningfull 
stated objectives,” What aide dom 
Gotkin that correct 
either necessary or sufficient 
the scrambled-book 


"However, the 


have s 
Choices arc 


: ? Certainly 
s techni 
require this assumption, redo ue 
makes no claim that a person going 
through his book will be able to prepare 
meaningfully stated objectives.” 
Gotkin's “crude but i 
empirical checks” 
volved six secreta 
though he claims t 
quotes), they 


powerful (sic) 
on the program in- 
ries as subjects. Al- 
s hey were “naive” (his 
the six reach a. cae RR 
t Ned criterion performance 
on the self-test without even going 
through the Program.” It seems to me 
= tm rather than his secretaries 
ed e naive, My hunch is that, unbc- 
jownst to Gotkin, they already had the 
criterion behavior in their repertoires be- 
fore the “study” began. Unfortunately, 
Gotkin did not include à pretest in his 
crude but powerful” Check, so no one 
will ever know, Gotkin commends his 
procedures, which he says “can be used 
to evaluate à program with only a few 
test subjects” as a model for “consumers. 


especially school personnel." If this is the 
level at which specialists in the area are 
operating, God help the school people. 
Altogether, it seems to me the cvidence 
suggests that Gotkin not Mager nor the 
student ought “to return to page 1.” 
Ricuanp E. SCHUTZ 
Arizona State University 
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On page 215 of the May, 1963, issue, 
column one, line 9, Gauldner should read 
Gouldner. =F, H. S. 
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History Written Backwards 


Leo Postman (Ed.) 
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Leo Postman, who edits and contributes 
to this book, took his PhD from Har- 
vard University then taught at Indiana 
University and back at Harvard before 
moving to the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley where he is now 
Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Center for Human Learning. 
Most psychologists know about him and 
his work in the area of perception and 
learning. The reviewer, Ernest Hilgard, 
necds no introduction at all. But those 
who haven’t renewed acquaintance with 
him recently perhaps should know that 
although he has been identified in the 
past very largely with the psychology 
of learning, his interests now have 
veered to the study of motivation and 
personality, with present efforts spent 
upon a major investigation of hypnotic 
phenomena in relation to personality 
dynamics. He says as a writer of an 
introductory textbook (CP, May 1963, 
8, 183) it is hard to deny interest in 
anything psychological. His interest in 
learning, though perhaps not preemp- 
tive, is not dead, however, for he is 
presently editing a yearbook on the- 
ories of learning for the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


> you wish to embarrass a historian, 
I just ask him about the lessons of 
history. His reply will usually inter- 
mingle two ideas: one, that the events 


of history are unique, so that no laws 
or generalizations can be derived from 
them, and, second, that you cannot un- 
derstand the present or make wise judg- 
ments about the future unless you are 
informed about the past. The latter 
idea implies that there are, indeed, 
some generalizations to be made. This 
mild confusion about the lessons of his- 
tory is reflected in the different ways 
in which history is written, as accurate 
chronology, as the influence of great men 
as they succeed each other, or as the 
inevitable march of events in which the 


historian's task is to unravel the causal 
strands. 


All these problems of history in gen- 
eral are reflected also in works on the 
history of psychology, The classical 
product of Brett, in three large vol- 
umes, takes the ponderous approach of 
working up from the ancient past all 
that has been said that appears rele- 
vant to psychology; Boring, aware of 
the interaction between man and Zeit- 
Geist, stresses the men who made mod- 
ern psychology, although he moves 
somewhat by decade and somewhat by 
geography and by topic; Murphy moved 
more largely according to the chapters 
of contemporary psychology. To these 


approaches (and others that could be 
mentioned, such 


as collections of classi- 
cal 


writings) has been added this 
new book edited by Postman, Here 


after an introductory chapter concerned 
with the role of history, there follow 
11 chapters on diverse topics, each 
contemporary 
researcher in the field, looking back- 
ward from where we now are to see 
how we got 


by someone who is a 


here and where we are 
going. Of the 14 authors, 12 were at 
the time of writing members of the 
Department of Psychology at Berkeley; 
the 


remaining two (Hochberg and 
Dukes) are claimed as alumni. 
The — introductory chapter by 


Crutchfield and Krech) is a fascinating 
essay on reasons for studying the his- 
tory of psychology, some conceptions of 
history, and some of the things to be 
learned from the “case studies” of the 
succeeding chapters. The chapter is 
thoughtful, and ought to arouse lively 
discussion. I doubt if psychology, in be- 
ing concerned with its own history, is as 
unique as the authors believe, or for 
the reasons they assert: they have fallen 
into the historian's fallacy of asserting 
à generalization without examining the 
evidence for it, and then giving plausi- 
ble reasons why it must be so. All the 
same, they make a good case for the 
psychologist’s continuing inte 


rest in the 
history of his science, 


It would be foolhardy to 
view each of chapters accord- 
ing to its success in doing what it sets 
out to do; obviously some of the au- 
thors have a better “feel” for history 
than others have; some have so much 
investment in a given side of 


Uy to re- 
the 


à con- 
though they strive for his- 
torical detachment, their loy 
through. Some chapters have 
and liveliness th 


The whole. 


ably well, 


troversy that, 


alties show 


à freshness 
at others do not have. 


however, comes off remark- 


One. matter 
DO matter that fame to interes; 
me more and more as I worked 
my 
369 


way through the book was the influence 
of breadth of topic on the writing of 
its history. Let me offer a rough clas- 
sification of topic by size (Table 1). 
I have no hesitation in saying that I 
found myself somewhat more enthusias- 
tic about the chapters that covered the 
? I do not 


more limited topics. Why 
believe that they were any more com- 
petent than the others, hence there must 
be another explanation. The explana- 
tion may be the obvious one that we 
all know a good deal about the broader 


topics through the available sources 
and reviews, while the details about 
the more limited topics are likely to 


be newer to us, There is something 
more, however, and this may be cru- 
cial: a single line of investigation, nar- 
rowed topically, thought 
processes of the investigator more 
an experiment 


shows the 


clearly, as he criti 


and improves upon it. For example, 
Rosenzweig's chapter on the mechanism 
of hunger and thirst not only throws 
light upon the persistence of the local 
stimulation theory of hunger and thirst 
(Cannon) in the face of much contra- 
dictory evidence, but shows also how 
step by step the more central theories 
have advanced both through hypothesis 
testing and through capita 
chance and observations. 
This kind of detail would not be possi- 


4 ng on 
discoveries 


ble were the chapter to be concerned, 
for example, with physiological drive in 
gencral, The same can be said of Post- 
man's chapter on rewards and punish- 
ments in human learning, which limits 
itself to Thorndike and his critics, and 
hence can go into the detail needed to 
account for the criticisms of the spread 
of effect and its experimental support 
through later studies when earlier ones 
seemed to have killed it. The Mac- 
Kinnon-Dukes chapter on repression is 
better than it would have been had it 
attempted to cover all experimental tests 


of Freudian theory; this applies also to 


the entertaining chapter by McKee and 
Honzik on mammalian sucking behavior 
as illustrative of the nature-nurture 


problem. There is a danger, too, in 
being too limited; I have a little. the 
feeling that Gough's chapter. while an 
excellent. critical one on clinical vs. 
statistical prediction, is more contem- 


porary than historical, even though some 
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Table 1 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Broader Topic 


Part I: 2. Cortical 
Biological (Krech) 
Foundation 

+. The 


localization 3 


inheritance of 


or CHAPTER Topics 


More Limited Topic 


The mechanism of 
hunger and thirst 
I Rosenzwig ) 


behavior (McClearn) 


Part II: - Nativism and empiri- 6. Rewards and punish- 
Perception, cism in perception ment in human learn- 
Learning, (Hochberg) ing (Postman) 
Memory 
7. Memory for form 
(Riley) 
Part III: 8. The nature and meas- 9. Clinical vs. statistical 


Individual Differ- 
ences and Person- 
ality 


urcment 
gence 


12. Attempts 
stand 


hypnotic 


intelli- prediction (Gough) 


(Tuddenham ) 


10. The sucking behavior | 
of mammals (McKee 
and Honzik) 


under- 
phe- 


nomena (Sarbin) 


references go back as far as 1923, ( Per- 
haps this reviewer's age is showing when 
the 1920s seem contemporary: I sup- 
pose 40 years is enough to give a topic 
a history!) 

The that give the 
broader-narrower topic comparison most 
clearly (Hochberg on nativism and em- 
piricism in perception, and Riley on 
memory for form) do not support my 
preference for the smaller topic very 
well, because Hochberg has an admira- 
bly specific chapter 


two chapters 


on a large topic, 
epitomizing the whole history in 29 rep- 
resentative cases, using only 10 more 
pages than Riley does when he moves 
through the topic of memory for form. 
Still my preferential response is in favor 
of the Riley chapter as an account of 
history; the Hochberg contribution is 


a 
bit overwhelming, like a handbook 
chapter. 

I could both say enthusiastic things 


and make critical remarks on cach of 
the remaining chapters, but in a short 
review on such varied material elab- 
orate substantive criticisms are hardly in 
order. I regret that Krech confined 
himself so closely to the cortex that he 


sidestepped the old-brain 


new-brain 


11. Repression (MacKin- | 
non and Dukes 


problem and didn't convey any of the 


excitement of recent de "elopments with 
respect to the reticular formation, the 
limbic system, and the 
EEG 
all). McClearn. does what most genet- 
ically 


rest (eg, the 
‘tin his historical account at 


oriented psychologists do when 
they study. the nature-nurture problem 
in man: they rely on correlation coeffi- 
cients instead of means, thus favoring 
heredity over environment, The environ- 
ment can bring great changes in size 
(and perhaps in intelligence) without 
disturbing parent-child correlations; the 
Iowa arguments were always based on 
mean changes, the Stanford- Minnesota 
ones on correlations, and this in part is 
the reason they did not agree, Tudden- 
ham fails to 
heroic ( 


come to grips with the 
though undecisive) attempts to 

culture-free or 
tests of intelligence, 
gential reference 


develop culture-fair 


with only a tan- 
to the fact that “an- 
thropologists repeatedly that 
tests depend heavily upon 
with elements of middle-c] 
ture,” 


warned 
familiarity 
ass urban cul- 
review of attempts. tO 
understand hypnotic phenomena almost 
completely ignores the concerns of psy- 
choanalysts; he mentions Breuer and 
Freud only briefly and completely by- 
passes Schilder, Kubie, Brenman and 


arbin's 


Gill. and other analysts who might well 


have been included in a historical sum- 
mary. 

There is so much richness in the 
chapters that it is captious to search out 
their limitations. The book will be re- 


warding to anyone who wishes to learn 


about contemporary psychology as well 
as to learn about its history. It belongs 
as much in the advanced general course 
as in the one labeled history. My guess 
is that its material will be slipped into 
the lectures in many other courses as 
well. 
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and Contemporary Psychology 


George A. Miller 


Psychology, the Science of Mental Life. Harper & Row: New York. 1962 


Pp. viii + 388. $6.95. $4.95 (text). 


Reviewed by Don E. Duraxv, Jr. 


The author, George A. Miller, 
forth, [rom the University of Alabama 
years ago 
mained in the vicinity of Cambridge, 


came 


twenty or so and has re- 
Massachusetts, ever since. He received 
his PhD from Harvard in 1946, stayed 
a while there, moved down the river 
to MIT. and then back to Harvard 
where he became and is now Professor 
in the Psychology Department's Center 
for Cognitive Studies. He started his 
psychoacoustics, moved on 
to research in communication, then to 


carcer in 


processing of information and soon to 
a concern with the problems of thinking 
and cognition. The viewer, Don E. 
Dulaney, Jr., is a University of Michi- 
gan PhD who spent some time in the 
army after receiving his degree and 
then went to the University of Illinois 
where he is now Associate Professor of 
Psychology. He has taught courses both 
in introductory psychology and in con- 
temporary viewpoints. His own re- 
search is concerned with propositional 
verbal control. 


ILLER begins his preface by saying 
M that “In this book I have tried to 
explain what the science of psychology 
is and how it got that way.” The re- 
sult is the only book of its kind that 
I know of in psychology. Where else 
can one go for a personally selective, 
historical, biographical, and even fairly 


current introduction to psychology? ‘To 
produce this in 388 pages, the author 
has been obviously, and avowedly, se- 
lective; at the outset he mentions a 
neglect of the more technological and 
applied aspects of the science, But it 
helps more to know that the book is 
one of the Harper Modern Science Se- 
ries, edited by James R, Newman, that 
E. G. Boring suggested the project, 
and that Miller wrote the book while 
teaching a Harvard General. Education 
course entitled “Psychological Concept- 
tions of Man.” 

Every major topic is presented in its 
historical context along with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the principal his- 
torical figure—Wundt, James, Galton, 
Pavlov, Freud, and Binet. Those names 
suggest a fairly conventional selection of 
the historical material, but the 
tion of the current material 
The current topics 


selec- 
is less so. 
are mostly those that 
do have a history, that have 


called for a little more 
analysis, and that seem 
interest the author, We are shown that 


the problem of attention set by Wundt’s 
metronome lends itse 
analy: 


of the 


always 
thoughtful 
especially to 


If to informational 
James’ qualitative desc 
stream of 
by natural contrast 


ptions 
consciousness lead 
into a discussion of 
scaling. and psychophysics. “What 


do 
we mean by 


is given 
studies of 


"consciousness 2^ 
a modem answer 


of sorts by 


brain waves, dreams, the reticular sys- 
tem, and sensory deprivation, And an- 
cient questions of the permanence of 
memory are treated in the light of mne- 
Penfield’s operations, 
gies to storage of information in com- 
pute 


monics, analo- 


s. and 


recent dis- 
tinctions between short and long-term 


memory. 


experimental 


The treatment of each topic also has 
a rather distinctive character for an in- 
troduction to Pavlovian 
conditioning is not presented as a lab- 


psychology, 


oratory curiosity, or something cute to 
watch for when the fraternity dinner 
bell rings, or the 
form of k 


even as "simplest 
It is presented as 
one objective, materialistic answer to 
theorics of the 


rning. 


association of ideas. 
There is little that is detailed in the 
treatment of motivation and learn- 
ing. But the reader is thoughtfully led 
from James’ list of instincts through 
Cannon's concept of homeostasis to ser- 
vomechanisms, and from hedonism 
through the Law of Effect and pleasure 
centers to decision theory, Where there 
are problems—for example, the ade- 
quacy of biogenic theories or of an 
S-R explanatory language—these are 
the focus of concern. In fact, most of 
the topics are presented as problems— 
problems of persuasion, of illusion, of 
hypnosis, of clinical and statistical pre- 
diction, or of the emergence of volun- 
control and conservation of sub- 
stance. And unlike most introductions 
to our science, this one is well-laced 
with iconoclastic good sense. 


N ONE will miss 


this book. but it 
realistic, I 


tary 


the sub-title of 
is more wistful t 
think, Psychology could 
The Science of Mental Life, but is 
likely to be as long as our 
ble operational bromide 
look at 


han 
be 
un- 
comforta- 
"5 prevent a clear 
important new analyses in the 
philosophy of science, What we call 
mental process is a hypothetical pro 
ultimate 
Ake any hyvpothetic 
mental process 


a 


. CORS. 
—whatever its 


ontological 
Status, ] al proce 
is bevond the re 
a proper operational de 
be rigorously 


ach of 
finition, but , 
Specified. within 
d able theoretical 
The Movement of 
ment of a 


an 
a clea 


network. 
ideas, the 


and support 


excite- 


problem, the importan. 


of 


important problems—all these things 
are conveyed very well. Psychology as 
an experimental enterprise is not, I 
think, conveyed so well, if the aim is 
an explanation of the science of psy- 
chology and how it got that way. Grant- 
ing the limitations of space, and of the 
intended audience, I would still wish 
for more experimental detail, perhaps 
only illustratively presented. The price 
of a direct and gracefully idiomatic 
style is, as usual, an occasional glibness, 
and the reader is sometimes persuaded 
when he should be convinced. But a 
beautifully written, semi-popular intro- 
duction primarily to experimental psy- 
chology is a welcome marvel. 

Would this be a suitable basic text- 
book for the introductory course? Prob- 


ably not for the usual comprehensive 
course. Neither would it be the choice 
of lecturers who try to present some- 
thing like what this book presents—a 
reflective, discursive examination of se- 
lected problems, leaving a more de- 
tailed and comprehensive presentation 
for a text-handbook. I could, however, 
recommend the book to a number of 
people: the introductory student who 
would benefit from a stimulating addi- 
tion to his standard reading assignment; 
the introductory lecturer who is willing 
to reconsider the nature of his course: 
the woman who doesn’t understand why 
her husband is an experimental psychol- 
ogist; and any psychologist who would 
enjoy a fresh look at some of the prob- 
lems that matter. 


A Concept with Nine Lives 


Robert Plutchik 


The Emotions: Facts, Theories, and a New Model. New York: Random 


House, 1962. Pp. x 


iii + 204. $1.95, 


Reviewed by Exizanern Durry 


The author, Robert Plutchik, did his 
undergraduate work in physics but 
sensibly switched to psychology and 
received his PhD from Columbia in 
1952. He has taught at Hofstra College 
since 1951 but is currently on leave as 
Special Fellow, Section on Neuro- 
psychology at NIMH where he is study- 
ing emotional and motivational behav- 
ior elicited by brain stimulation in 
monkeys. The reviewer, Elizabeth 
Duffy, is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro (formerly, the Woman’s College of 
U.N.C.). She received her doctorate 
at Johns Hopkins where her doctoral 
research involved an attempt to study 
individual differences in “emotionality” 
and she has maintained her interest in 
the emotions, although constantly 
questioning the scientific validity and 
usefulness of the concept “emotion.” and 
has been engaged in developing an “al- 
ternative approach”—the consideration 
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of all behavior from the point of view 
of its direction, and intensity or 
degree of activation. The culmination 
of this study, and of theoretical pa- 
pers involved in it, is the 1962 book 
Activation and Behavior, 
page 337 of this issue, 


reviewed on 


Te book, though a slight volume, 
undertakes a very ambitious ta 


(1) to develop a theory of emotion 
where, it points out, other theories are 
not completely satisfactory; (2) to 
discover the primary emotions by means 
of criteria applicable to all animal life; 
and (3) to derive mixed emotions from 
the primary emotions in a fashion sim- 
ilar to the derivation of the color spec- 
trum from a few 


presumably primary 
colors, so that an “emotion-circ le" 


can 
be formed which, 


by including a di. 
mension of intensity, can be represented 


as an "emotion-solid" 


analogous to 


the color-solid, In addition, it reviews 
briefly some of the more 
theories of emotion; reports certain ex- 
periments carried out on the basis of the 
proposed theory; discusses the relation- 
ship between emotions and personality. 
and emotions and motivation; suggests 
applications of the theory to psycho- 
pathology, including delinquency, and to 
psychotherapy. Also, it proposes research 
on various problems, among them fur- 
ther investigation of the suggested sys- 
tem of classification itself, which is ad- 
mittedly tentative, 


ificant 


The book makes interesting reading. 
The writing flows smoothly and the 
reader is, unfortunately, held up by no 
such technical material as tables of sta- 
tistics. The major question is of course, 
the extent to which the writer has ful- 
filled his aims, or how valid his propo- 
sitions appear to be, 


The definition of emotion is not a 


generalized statement of how conditions 
called “emotional” differ f 
conditions which are 
is, rather, a 


rom other 
non-emotional but 
listing of eight basic be- 
havior patterns which, it is contended. 
may be found in some form at all 
levels of evolution and are 


gross be- 
havioral inter. 


actions. between organism 
and environment, The prototypes of all 
emotional behavior are described as: 
(1) “incorporation,” or the "accept- 
ance of stimuli from the outside world 
into the organism,” (2) "rejection," or 
"getting rid of something harmful which 
has been incorporated," (3) "destruc- 
: an attempt to destroy a bar- 
rier to the satisfaction of needs, (+) 
protection" or an 
being destroyed,” 


tion,” or 


“attempt to avoid 
(5) "reproduction." 
ae “the prototypic response associated 
with sexual behavior," (6) “depriva- 
tion," or “the loss of a pleasureful ob- 
Ject,” (7) “orientation,” or the behavior 
“which | occurs 
contacts a Or strange object,” 


e ( . 1 
and (8) "exploration," or “the morc- 
or-less random 


to explore 
said that 
what 


When an organism 


new 


activities organisms use 
their environment.” It is 
“Tt is generally evident with 
emotions in man most of thc 
prototypic patterns may be idenüfied" 


LP 11). For destruction the emotion 
is anger, for protection it is fear, for 
rejection it is disgust, for depriva- 
tion it is 


Sorrow, for reproduction it iS 


jov. for incorporation it is acceptance, 
for orientation it is startle, and for ex- 
ploration it is "something like curiosity 
or expectation." The addition of an in- 
tensity dimension to these prototypic 
emotions, and the occurrence of mix- 
tures of these primaries are held to 
provide the 


life. 


‘emotions’ of everyday 


Au REVIEWER is led to ask, then, 
whether all behavior is to be regarded 
as "emotional," and, if not, by what cri- 


terion or criteria these particular forms 
of behavior were selected for the desig- 
nation, The author's reply would appear 
to be that “emotion [is] related to some 
kinds of basic adaptive, biological proc- 
esses" (p. 56). But, one might ask, what 
behavior is not? Though it is stated 


that this criterion provides partial 
basis for distinguishing emotional be- 
havior from other behavior" (p. 56 

no supplementary criteria adequate to 
the task are suggested. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, "emotion" still remains 
a construct useful in everyday language, 
but of no scientific value, She would 
still contend that all behavior is spe- 
cifically adaptive to the particular si 
uation but may be usefully classified 
in terms of direction toward. securing 


more or securing less of the stimulat- 
ing condition, and of varying in a con- 
tinuum in its intensity or degree of ac- 
tivation, 

The author of the present volume has 
conducted a number of experiments 
upon These deal 
almost entirely with the subjective as- 


based his concepts. 
pect of “emotion.” Lists of words re- 
ferring to emotions were rated to de- 
termine “which of a standard series of 
bipol: 
expres 


ljectives apply" to them; facial 
os were judged (and it was 
concluded, as Dunlap found some years 
ago, that "the greatest consistency of 
judgments were for mouth expres- 
sions"); facial expressions were synthe- 
sized. by subjects from slides cut into 
parts representing forehead, eyes, and 
mouth, under instructions to make a face 
representing each of the eight. primary 
emotions at a moderate intensity level, 
and the extent of agreement was ob- 
Served; 


and a partial report was made of 
how children of different ages said they 
felt when they were angry, frightened, 


sad, disgusted, or joyful. Most of these 
studies suffer from incomplete tabulation 
of results and lack of statistical treat- 
ment of data. Nevertheless, some in- 
teresting suggestions emerge. 

The physiological psychologist will 
be disappointed to find that no physi- 
ological studies were made, though a 
few were briefly referred to in the 
historical account. Since it is claimed 
that the eight prototypic reactions are 
unlearned, patterned bodily reactions 
identifiable at all phylogenetic levels, 
and that in man there may or may not 
also be  "introspectively reportable 
feelings associated with the different 
emotions,” it would seem incumbent 
upon the author to produce experimen- 
tal evidence of these patterns. Such evi- 


dence as is cited from the findings of 
others does not bear directly on the pres- 
ent scheme of classification but serves 
rather, as the reviewer sees it, to suggest 
that implicit bodily reactions may be dif- 
ferent when an organism tends to ap- 
proach or seek more of a stimulus from 
those which occur when it tends to with- 
draw or seek less of the stimulus, and 
that, in either case, the intensity or de- 
gree of activation is an important aspect 
of the response. Without more solid em- 
pirical support, the theory proposed by 
the author of the present volume re- 
mains highly speculative, Even a psy- 
chologist of similar orientation might 
come out with a different list of pri- 
mary emotions and of the results of 
their mixtures, 


A Whale Among Fishes 


Elizabeth Duffy 


Activation and Behavior. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. vii 


+ 384. $7.95. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. Courts 


The author, Elizabeth Duffy. received 
her PhD from John Hopkins and then 
taught briefly at Columbia University, 
at Sarah Lawrence and at NYU before 
going in 1937 to the Woman's Colle ge 
of the University of North Carolina 
now The University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro) where she has been 
snee, She is a Past President of Division 
l of APA, and of the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology, has aü: 


thored many articles on muscle tension, 


emotion and energy mobilization. The 
reviewer, Frederick Courts, is a product 
of Stanford Uni 
atthe 


ersity who has taught 
University of Missouri and at 


Stanford but. who has been at Reed 
College most of the time since 1945. He, 
like Elizabeth Duffy. has published 


widely on muscle 


tension and perform- 
In the 


ance. summers of 1961 and 1962 


he 
Institute 


was Director of the NSF Summer 
mo Experimental. Ps 
for High School Teachers, 


yehology 


OME thirty years ago, Professor Max 

Meyer, unable to discover 
tifically useful definition of the 
of emotion, 


tual 


a scien- 
concept 
declared that this concep- 
category, which he characterized 
as Ca whale among the fishes; 
abolished from the voc 


chology, 


should be 
abulary of psv- 
Predicting that 
would 
tinued use, he 


nothing 
from its 


argued that the 
of. behavioral phe 


j but 
confusion result con 


varieties 
nomena to which the 
term was traditionally applied could be 
handled more neatly by referring 

less ambiguous and more generally 
applicable dimensions of 
His dissatisfaction with this 
category ds shared by 


Who since that time 


called attention 
or 


them 
to 


has 


to energy mobiliz 


activatio 
ion, à concept 


as 
ordering 
lering many different kinds of 


description. 
traditional 
Professor Duffy, 
repeatedly 
ation, 
capable of 


havioral data, N 
Duffy is 
V AS "OU content merely to ha 
emoon from the society me 


of fishes, On. 


servations of behavior and analysis of 
current psychological concepts lead her 
to propose that there are only two basic 
dimensions of variation in behavior— 
direction, and intensity or activation. Al- 
though the direction of behavior i 
utmost significance, the author chooses 
ion upon the di- 


of 


to focus her discus 
mension of activation 
been relatively neglected both in theory 
and in research. Operationally defined 
by measurements of organic processes 


because it has 


accompanying the release of energy, ac- 
tivation is 
dimension of arousal or energy mobili- 
zation and release, extending from the 
low level found in deep sleep to the 
extremes of intense effort or excitement. 
Admitting that as yet unspecified sub- 
headings are required under each of 
these major dimensions, the author 
argues that direction and 
"might advantageously be substituted 


conceived as a continuous 


activation 


for the traditional descriptive categories 
of psychology, many of which cannot 
be defined operationally.” 


Most psychologists will be reluctant 
to accept such a parsimonious prescrip- 
tion because the price of parsimony and 
conceptual neatness may be far too 
high. It is likely that many will con- 
sider the suggestion that they view per- 
ceiving and thinking as incorporating 
"only the directional aspect of respons 
to be an over-simplification. Others will 
find it difficult to imagine how it might 
be possible to describe the phenomena 
of maturation and learning as only 
modifications in direction and activa- 
tion, On the other hand. many psy- 
chologists will share the author's hope, 
as does this reviewer, that the ubiquitous 


motive, and emotion 


concepts of drive 
may eventually be replaced by 
tractable dimensions of description. 
These may well turn out to be refined 
statements of direction and activation, 


more 


Today the concept of activation is not 
novel. It has figured prominently in the 
writings of many, including Cannon, 
G. L. Freeman, Lindsley, Hebb, Malmo, 
and others. Among these is Elizabeth 
Duffy, who formulated an early state- 
ment of an hypothetical inverted U- 
curve to describe the relationship of 
quality of performance to level of ex- 
perimentally induced muscular tension. 
Subsequent experimental evidence dem- 
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onstrating the existence of such a rela- 
tionship served to resolve the apparent 
contradictions produced by attempts to 
confirm the effect reported by Bills in 
his classical demonstration of the facili- 
tative influence of squeezing a 
mometer while 


dyna- 
memorizing verbal 
material. In recent years a. considerable 
amount of evidence has been adduced 
by a number of investigators to support 
the hypothesis that the U-curve may 
describe in general the relationship of 
quality of performance to level of acti- 
vation. 


Tos VOLUME is divided into three 
main sections, dealing respectively 
with the general nature of activation 
and a general statement of the possible 
value of this concept as a device for 
cutting and slicing the complex phe- 
nomena of behavior into comprehensi- 
ble conceptual categories describable 
according to quantitative dimensions, 
the behavioral consequences of intra- 
"rations in the level of 
activation, and the correlation of indi- 
vidual differences in activation 
differences in overt behavior. 

Professor Duffy states that her pur- 
pose in writing the book "is twofold: 
(1) to show the place of the concept 
of activation in general psychology, and 
(2) to show the significance of this con- 
cept for the understanding of individual 
differences in behavior," It appears to 
this reviewer that in the face of con- 
flicting evidence and significant gaps in 
the available data she has made an ex- 
cellent case for the importance of acti- 
vation for understanding individual 
differences. Full realization of the first 
objective may not be possible without 
considerably more dependable data 
than are now at hand. Moreover, it will 
appear to some that this demonstration 
of the general theoretical significance 
of the concept of activation suffers from 
a tendency to oversimplify complex 
phenomena in an attempt to subsume 
all within the limits of the two di- 
mensions of description, 


individual 


with 


The book contains a comprehensive 
review of the relevant literature. There 
are almost 900 items in the bibliography, 
most of which are cited several time 
the text as they are viewed in rel 


s in 
ation 
to a variety of topics ranging from a 


description of the neurohumoral basis 
of activation to an assessment of the 
role of activation in behavioral path- 
ology, In addition, many hypothetical 
theoretical propositions regarding acti- 
vation are advanced. Most are. formu- 
lated in such general terms that they 
do not point clearly to experimental 
operations by 


means of which they 
might be tested, and when viewed in 
relation to one another they certainly 
do not constitute a mi 
system. Nonetheless, 


iature scientific 


they clearly direct 
the reader’s attention toward a number 
of areas in which important research 
problems abound, 


Words on Numbers 


Kenneth R. Hammond 
E. Householder 


and James 


Introduction to the Statistical 
Method: Foundations and Use in 
the Behavioral Sciences. New 


York: Knopf, 1962. p X 415. 
$7.00. i id 


Reviewed by Juran C, SraNLEY 
and GENE V Grass 


The first author, Kenneth Hammond, 
a PhD from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Directoy of the Behavior 
Research Laboratory at the University 
sj Colorado, Boulder, He is co-author, 
withy F. Kern, of Teaching Compre- 
hensive Medical Care: A Psychological 
Study of a Change in Medical Edu- 
cation (1959) (CP. Feb. 1962, 7, 60- 
61). The second author, James House- 
holder, is an Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at Humboldt State Col- 
lege, California, The 
lian Stanley, here 
time to CP. He y 
degree from 
has been at 


first reviewer, Ju- 
contributes a fourth 
eceived his doctor's 
Harvard University and 
various places since then. 
' the University of Wiscon- 
sn. where he has been since 1953. 
and where he is now Professor of Ed- 
ucational Director: 


including 


Psychology and 


Laboratory of 
(LED), of Educational 
Psychology. His chief work these days 
is producing unusually well prepared 
PhD's in and measurement, 
with considerable help from NDEA 
Title IV fellowships in the design of 
experiments. Gene V Glass is a graduate 
student, and an unusual one. He took 
his AB at the University of Nebraska in 
1962 and is now at Madison with Stan- 
ley and with one of the above men- 
tioned fellowships, teaching and editing 
news and notes for the LED, He re- 
ceived an MS in June, 1963, and 
will probably receive his PhD in 1965. 


Experimental 
Department 


Design 


Statistics 


HIS PIHLOSOPHICALLY oriented text- 

book is, like many other Knopf 
publications, attractive in format. The 
authors try unusually hard to make their 
selected subject matter learnable, even 
to the extent of interpolating 31 ex- 
planatory boxes as much as two pages 
long within the nine chapters. The 
authors of the quotations 
these boxes range interestingly from 
Hume to Huff. (How to lic with sta- 
tistics). Quotations also introduce each 
chapter. The effect of all this is to 
give the book 


cited in 


| literary and historical 
flavor, tempered by attention to logic 
and considerable mathe- 
matical formalization. Students aversive 
to quantitative thinking may find their 
"symbol shock" lessened somewhat by 


clementary 


the extensive explanations and restric- 
tions of content; less frightened. grad- 
uate students may be irked by the re- 
dundancy and the elementary nature 
of some of the content, caused partly 
because each chapter proceeds rather 
verbally at first and eventually gets to 
the portion labeled “Mathematically 

..” A great deal of repetition, much 
of it probably facilitative, is caused by 
this progression at two levels. 

With regard to the restriction of 
content, there appears no mention of 
small- 


Students. ¢, Snedecors F, or 


sample theory in general. Sir. Ronald 
Fisher is mentioned only for two quo- 
tations, "The improbable is inevitable 


and a longer one concerning the mean 


and 


standard deviation. Spearman's 


name does not appear once m a 


lengthy discussion and derivation of the 
rank-order correlation coefficient. 


On the other hand, some of the 
material included is of dubious value. 
For example, with electric calculators 
and electronic computers available al- 
most everywhere, it seems undesirable 
to bother with computing the mean 
and the 


tandard deviation from arbi- 


trary origins. Computational routines for 
desk calculators, using ungrouped meas- 
ures, are preferable to historically in- 
teresting but anachronistic 
methods, we believe. 


coding 


An average of 36 questions and prob- 
lems follows each chapter. Answers to 
all of them appear in the back of 
the book. Quite a few of these prob- 
lems are elementary and repeat the es- 
sential features of prior problems with 
only a few words or values of variates 
changed. 
handsome 
needs of 


This 
the 


textbook. will 
instructors and students 
who want an attractively detailed. ver- 
sion of descriptive and large-sample 
statistics with 


meet 


practically no atten- 
tion to modern experimental design and 
analy: Probably it would serve best 
when taught by an able instructor who 


supplements the content considerably. 
We recommend it as a possible adjunct 
to the standard textbooks for psychology 
and education, such as those by Ed- 
wards, Ferguson, and McNemar. 
Perhaps we are not being fair to 
the authors’ intent, however, In a let- 
ter concerning a first draft of this re- 
view Hammond stated that “The book 
is an introductory text; it was writ- 
ten for undergraduates (mainly sopho- 
mores) who take the introductory course 
in statisties.” This puzzles us, for noth- 
ing in the Foreword mentions sopho- 
mores or even undergraduates. Anv- 
way, we do not see it as meeting fully 
enough the needs. of students who will 
soon be taking courses such 
mental. psychology wherein small-sam- 
ple statistical. procedures. are required. 
the book 
general-ed- 
Statistical 
avioral-science 


as experi- 


Apart from this shortcoming, 
does provide an appealing 
ucation Introduction to the 
Method espec ially for beh 
undergraduates, 


wW 


D 


Insufficiently Arduous? 


George H. Weinberg and John A. 
Schumaker 


Statistics: An Intuitive Approach. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1962. 
Pp. vii + 338. 


Reviewed by Jonx E. MiLHOLLAND 


George H. Weinberg, one of the au- 
thors here, took a PhD in clinical psy- 
chology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University and since has taught at 
Hunter College and has done research 
at the Handwriting Institute. John 
Schumaker, co-author, is a 1959 PhD 
in Mathematics Education from NYU, 
and is presently Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Chairman of the Mathc- 
matics Department at Rockford Col- 
lege in Illinois. The reviewer, John 
Milholland, did his doctoral work at 
the University of Michigan and, since 
1950, has been on the staff there. He is 
now Professor of Psychology, and Chic. 
Evaluation and. Examinations Division. 
During World War II hc taught. Na- 
val Aviators how to navigate. For the 


last dozen years he has taught courses 
m statistics and measurement, 


qus BOOK is offered as the text for 


a year course, meeting two or three 


umes a week, for undergraduate or 


graduate students in psychology, edu- 


cation, social 


and the 


sciences 
have little. knowle 


"who 
dge of mathematics," 
When they finish. the book 
have much knowledge of st 
ther. The book is h 
a one-semester 


they won't 
atistics, ej- 
ardly adequate for 
course; 


I a years work 
"sed on it would really make a snap 
course, There is no treatment of analy 
sis of variance; the F ratio is never 


mentioned; the t-test for 


the difference 
the means of p 


etween i 
aired observa- 


tions is “bevond the scope of this 
pook™ 2974 
t p. 297 the correlation ratio 
IS not mentioned 


although 
is described: 
ation. other 


nonlinear 
the only meas- 
than the Pog 


regression 


ure of rel 


ie : à : : irson 
i MS discussed is Spearman's rank 
meth —— z ank- 
i rence coefficient: nothing 
: l ] ^ O 
multiple regression appears; ang s 
E and ihe 


j^ 


Y Y 


only applications cited for Chi-square 
are tests of association in contingency 
tables, wherein there is no mention of 
the continuity correction for the case 
of one degree of freedom. 

On the positive side, there are good 
explanations of measures of central 
tendency and variability; of the reduc- 
tion in errors of prediction when a 
regression equation is used; of linear 
regression generally; of the concept of 
a sampling distribution (although the 
term itself is not used); and of the 
idea of the of a 
test. For some of the other topics the 
explanations are not so clear, and 
might even mislead the naive stu- 
dent. The main value of this book 
would scem to lie in its use as a ref- 
erence text which an instructor could 
recommend to students who were hav- 
ing difficulty with the particular topics 
that are treated well in it. 


power statistical 


When a person writes an "intuitive" 
statistics. book, in which only princi- 
ples and results, without their mathe- 
matical derivations, are presented, he 
has a peculiar responsibility to be right 
in what he says. Although Weinberg 
and Schumaker have not made many 
errors, it would seem that it should be 
possible to write a book at this level 
without making any. There seems to 
be no point in listing errors in this re- 
view, but I should like to refer to one 
matter of principle that disturbs me. 
On page 46 appears the statement: "By 
converting the marks of each student 
into z scores, it is possible to obtain 
equal units of measurement despite the 
fact that the original units of meas- 
urement may have been different. The 
reason is that a given = score has the 
same meaning in any distribution." 
Certainly any such statement as this 
should have been preceded by a thor- 
ough and clear discussion of the restric- 
tions placed upon the phrase, "has the 
same meaning," but it was not. It is of 
some help, however, that this passage 
was followed by a section entitled 
“No Inherent Relationship Between 
z Scores and Percentile Ranks.” 

This book 
attempts made in recent years to by- 
pass the mathematical nature of sta- 
tistical methods and somchow to make 
them palatable and easily understood 


is one of a number of 
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largely verbal level, and, like 
the rest, it doesn't quite come off. 

John Gardner, in his essay on Na- 
tional Goals in Education, appearing 
in the Report of the President's Com- 


on a 


mission on National Goals, said, “A col- 
lege education should be a reasonably 
arduous experience," Perhaps learning 
statistics ought to be a little like that. 
too, 


Twains Fail to Meet 


in High School 


Bernard Berelson (Ed.) 


The Social Studies and the Social Sciences. Ne 


World, 1962. Pp. x + 303. $2.40. 


w York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Reviewed by Francis H., Parmer 


The editor, Bernard Berelson, is a so- 
ciologist who is currently on the staff 
of the Population Council Program. 
Not long ago he was Director of Co- 
lumbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Science Research, and, before 
that, was Director of the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Behavioral Science Division. He 
is the author of Graduate Education 
in the US (1960). Francis Palmer, the 
reviewer, is a psychologist who has 
taught at Allegheny College, has 
worked for HumMRO and at the Uni- 
versity of California of Berkeley before 
coming to his present position as a 
staff associate on the Social Science 
Research Council where, he says, he is 
constantly in touch with various sub- 
Species of social scientists as well as 
with psychologists. He is the SSRC 
representative for its Committee on 
Learning and Educational Processes and 
has developed a considerable interest 
in primary and secondary education 
and its relation to new developments in 
child research, 


qu collection of papers is one of 

many recent efforts by social sci- 
entists and humanists to respond to the 
challenge of revised and apparently suc- 
cessful programs for teaching the 
hard sciences in the secondary schools. 
In this instance the American Council 


of Learned Societies and the National 
Council for Social Studies want us to 
know that more history, geography, po- 
litical science, economics, cultural. an- 
thropology, sociology, psychology, and 


area studies should be taught in the 


schools and taught in better ways. A 
representative of each of those disci- 
plines tells why and how the high 
school student should be exposed to the 
content and method of his field, W. J. 
McKeachie writes about psychology and 
bears our banner high by identifying 
content that if learned could be useful 
to the school student and by stressing 
the importance of demonstrating the 
fact that human behavior can be stud- 
ied scientifically. He does not discuss 
how psychology might contribute to cit- 
Zenship nor how much should be 
taught in the schools. In this respect 
he is more modest than some of his 
co-authors who imply disaster for the 
members of a society whose schools do 
not teach enough of such substance. 

The identification of conte 
priate for the secon 
useful to 
revision of 
unusual 


nt appro- 
dary schools will be 
those concerned with the 
9" curricula, but the book's 
, interest is in the development 
of an issue of some moment, Stated 
m its simplest form, the issue is 
whether the purpose of secondary 
schooling in the above subjects should 


b : í : 
e to communicate information related 
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to good citizenship or to develop an in- 
quiring mind and introduce the student 
to the use of scientific method in study- 
ing man and his institutions. It is not 
often. that a single volume presents 
such diverse opinions on a subject. For 
umed that the-atti- 
toward educa- 


those who have a. 
tudes of 
tional goals have been changing from 

s presentation of 
rement of inculcat- 


academicians 


support of the ma 


facts toward encou 
ing habits of inquiry, there is a rough 


awakening. 

To Bernard Berelson, who writes the 
introduction and whose credits for 
championing the behavioral sciences 
are many, the differences among auth- 
ors’ views with respect to training for 
citizenship are not really great: this is 
"a spurious issue that will go away if 
put in a different semantic perspect- 
ive.” He tries to find agreement among 
the authors, observing that each em- 
phasizes the need for his discipline to 
proceed. scientifically and supports the 
idea of communicating its methods to 
the student. He does not observe in his 
introduction that the authors differ im- 
mensely in their use of the terms "sci- 
ence" and "scientifically." Indeed, some 
of the author: introduce 
the terms as if they were trying to 
take advantage of the momentum of 
a scientific band wagon. By applying 
the language of science to ancient meth- 
ods of scholarship they appear to be 
willing to denigrate the honorable tra- 
ditions of disciplines which long con- 
tributed the bulk of human knowledge. 


appear to 


A stroNG correlation between loose 
usage of scientific terms and ap- 
peals for disciplinary content as a 
vehicle for citizenship training can be 
discerned throughout the book. Rep- 
resentatives of the scientifically less rig- 
orous disciplines tend to see their ac- 
cumulated knowledge as necessary 
prerequisites for good citizenship; mem- 
bers of disciplines that are more cau- 


tious about information established 
mainly by the method of agreement 
suggest that the differences between 


experimentation and traditional schol- 
arship and the shades 
of rigor between should be made clear 
to the secondary school student. For 
example, Ben Lewis writes that "the 


intermediate 


content objective of economics in our 
schools is the economic understanding 
demanded by responsible citizenship," 
while insisting that economic studies 
must proceed scientifically. There is no 
mention that such a ^ 
nomics might vary as a function of 
the society concerned and its definition 
of good citizenship. Two chapters later 
and a world apart, Gresham Sykes 
states that “educating citizens for de- 


"science" of eco- 


mocracy" and such phrases are no more 
than an “apostolic laying on of words," 
and that with other professional soci- 
ologists he believes that "nothing but 
confusion can result from equating the 
objective study of society with a means 
of securing the good life." Lifted from 
context these illustrations may exagger- 
ate the differences between the two 
writers. Lewis does assert that a knowl- 
edge of economics may not make one a 
better. businessman, and Sykes admits 
that some sociological content may be 
uscful for training citizens, but the fun- 
damental difference between the two 
views is clear and it is not only se- 
mantic. 


After reading this book one need 
not indulge in discussion of the merits 
of teaching citizenship to recognize that 
the attitudes and training found in 
some are so different 
from those found in others that not 
all should be taught together, Unfor- 
tunately, teachers trained predominantly 
in history have had a death grip on so- 
cial studies courses, and it is there 
that scraps and bits of the social sci 
ences are now 


social sciences 


taught. Furthermore, 
if cach relevant. national society per- 
sists in creating a task force for devel- 
oping specialized curricula the situa- 
tion is not likely to change. The usual 
high school cannot 
courses in 


accommodate 


psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, and all other social science 
disciplines. What is needed is a social 
science course for the high schools that 
Stresses an inquiring approach to the 
study of man and his institutions 
that illustrates 
techniques, 


and 
relevant methods and 


If one can read the present book 


without being tormented by the con- 
flicting views described above, pleas- 
ant surprises are there, Joseph Stray- 


ers chapter on history, Norton Long's 


Ne 


on political science, and Preston 
James on geography make one regret 
the inadequacy of the treatment given 
these subjects during one's own high 
school experience and, more than that, 
eager to compensate through reading 
on a winter night. Come to think of 
it, Pl read Samuelson's Economics if 
Ben Lewis will read Cohen and Na- 


gel's Logic and Scientific Method. 


Methodological 
Tour de Force 


Bernard S. Phillips 


Aging in Central Illinois Com- 
munity: Research Report 62-4. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois, 
Small Homes Council- Building 


Research Council, 1962. Pp. viii 
F 98. $2.50; 


Technical Materials for an Inter- 
view-Survey of the Aging: Re- 
search Report 62-3. Urbana, Ill: 
University of Illinois, Small 
Homes Council-Building Research 
Council, 1962. Pp. iii + 101. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rogert W, KLEEMEIER 


The author, Bernard S. Phil 
ceived his PhD from 
sity and is now 
the Department 
thropology 
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volumes cn 


T's a wayward thought, but some- 
I times I wonder if there might not 
be something to writing up the report 
of a survey before its carried out 
rather than afterwards, Certainly it 
would not further the cause of scien- 
tific objectivity and accuracy, but it 
might make surveyors think seriously 
about how they were going to com- 
municate their results to destined con- 
sumers. 


Here is a case in point. In the spring 
of 1961, this multipurpose, probability 
sample survey was carried out in De- 
catur, Ill. with rigorous attention to 
methodological detail. A staff of ex- 
perts was gathered, interview schedules 
prepared, sampling procedures (city 
directory and block supplement) care- 
fully worked out, interviewers thor- 
oughly trained and examined, and the 
data finally gathered, tabulated and 
analvzed. This was all done admirably 
well, though under pressing time de- 
mands made to "the 
sudden undertake the 
study" and to "rigid time limits"). And 
then the report was written. 


(references are 
decision to 


reflects the attention 
niceties, 


The document 
lavished on methodological 
and certainly the data were gathered 
with evident skill and thoroughness. But 
the report itself is perfunctory. Ac- 
tually it is the work of many hands. 
Dr. Phillips is the senior author, but 
William R. Best, Rudard A. Jones, Ed- 
ward H. Storey and Bernard Lazerwitz 
contributed major sections. 

The purpose of the study was two- 
fold: 1) to provide "understanding" of 
the older people of Decatur, and 2) 
to furnish a model for other com- 
munities desiring to conduct surveys of 
their aged or other scattered, sub- 
populations. These are not entirely sep- 
arate objectives, although the slim re- 
ports reviewed here indicate that the 
second was better served than the first. 
Thus the complete set of materials is 
made available including the schedule 
of questions asked, a syllabus of the 
interviewer training course, as well as 
information on the time and costs of 


the survey. This is worthwhile back- 
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ground for any group contemplating a 
similar venture. 


pot substantive findings of the sur- 
vey, however, add relatively little to 
our general knowledge about aging or 
the aged, although undoubtedly De- 
catur community planners find it us 


ful for their purposes. In part this may 
be attributed to failure to integrate. the 
survey results. into the existing liter- 
ature, To some extent the very brevity 
of the report accounts for this. In ad- 
dition, there is a tendency to treat the 
age group above 60 as a homogeneous 
population; relatively few of the anal- 
yses present age regressions. This is a 
serious fault when one considers that 


differences between 60-year-olds and 
85-year-olds can be highly significant. 
and averages which combine the two 
may be profoundly misleading. 

Nevertheless, some interesting findings 
emerge. The fact that health contributes 
so much to the self-evaluation of being 
old or elderly is a significant. confir- 
mation of somatopsychological theory 
of aging. Lazerwitz, in the Appendix, 
s "Unfortunately, the publications 
describing the findings of . field 
studies almost always fail to describe. 
in detail, their sampling | techniques. 
manpower requirements, and field 
costs." Indeed, this study scores well by 
this criterion, but the description of the 
findings themselves suffers in the at- 
tempt. 


Details, Dilemmas, 


Decisions and Defense 


George W. Baker and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. ( Eds.) 


Behavioral Science and Civil Defense. W 
Academy of Sciences, 1962. Pp. x + 


shineton, D, Cy 
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Reviewed by Doxarp N. Micar 


George W. Baker, one of the editors 
here, is a sociologist who is presently 
Associate Program Director for the Life 
and Social Sciences Facilities Program 
of the National Science Foundation. 
The other cditor, Leonard Cottrell, is 
the well known sociologically trained 
social psychologist who is Secretary 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
is former President of the American 
Sociological Association. The revicwer, 
Donald Michael, is a social psycholo- 
gist with a Harvard degree who is 
presently Director of the Peace Research 
Institute in Washington, D Hle 
has served as staff. social scientist of 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, with 
the National Rescarch Council, has been 
consultant to the Committee on Dis- 
aster Studies and member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Shelter Habita- 


bility. He was the one who conducted 
the first and to date the only system 
analysis of management factors involved 
m operating for two weeks a thousand 
berson fall-out shelter, 


Ts collection. of papers is the re- 

sult— nowadays the almost inevi- 
table result —of a well-healed conference 
With a case to make. Ostensibly the pur- 
poses of this conference were: | ) to ac- 
quaint the newly formeg Office of Civil 
and — Defense Mobilization-National 
Research Advisory Committee 
on Behavioral Research with “the scope 
and nature of the problems confront- 
ing the OCDM on which help and at 
vice were needed from the Committe’ 
and 2) to call the pi 
wider community 


Council 


attention. of 
i of social scientists t° 
te need and opportunities that the field 


_ 


of civil defense presented for both basic 
and applied research in several behav- 
ioral Whatever 
the successes of the former, the latter 
purpose was only partially realized. A 


science disciplines.” 


later volume, Emergency Planning and 
Behavioral Research (Disaster Research 
Group, National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council, Washington, 
1962), is a far better statement of 
the problem area, 

There is no indication here why the 
particular topics were chosen, why the 
particular authors were invited to write 


them and, if there was an under- 
lying rationale, how it was that to- 
gether the papers delineate the CD- 


behavioral science research domain. In 
short, this volume is a do-it-yourself 
hodgepodge of bits and pieces of the 
CD issue ranging from a description of 
the then “Status of Plans and Opera- 
tions for Civil Defense” to Boulding's 
“A Pure Theory of Death: Dilemmas 
of Defense Policy in a World of Con- 
ditional Viability.” Boulding’s paper and 
that of Moore and Feldman, "Society 
as a Tension- Management System, 
could, except for a couple of peripheral 
references to recovery, have better been 
prepared for another conference alto- 
gether. 

Only two of the papers really give a 
sense of the scope of the social science 
research problems regarding CD: Gar- 


1 1 7 Dy, 
rett’s "Social Sciences Research Pro- 
gram Review and Prospect," summar- 
§ ; , 
izing his program in OCDM: and 


Loomis's "Toward Systemic Analysis of 
Disaster, Disruption, Stress and Re- 
covery—Suggested Areas of Investiga- 
tion.” 


T. EDITORS. write of the conference 


that the “objective was full and free 
discussion of the problems of civil de- 
fense as seen by research scientists in 
the behavioral disciplines . . . whether 
or not these views were favorable to 
current governmental policies and pro- 
grams.” But what most strikes this re- 
Viewer are two crucial dilemmas about 
the relationship of behavioral science 
knowledge and research to the civil de- 
fense program which, while apparently 
evident to some of the authors, 
not really explored by any of them. 


are 
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In the first place, those. papers which 
did attend to research problems dem- 
onstrated that for every aspect of CD 
there are fundamental questions requir- 
ing study if the potential utility of the 
program is to be evaluated objectively 
and if the implications for individuals 
and institutions are to be understood. 
Yet over and over both authors and 
their clients asserted that the program 
must push ahead, research or no. Why 
then all the hurrah about doing re- 
search? Images of locked empty barns 
ly come to mind, 


The second dilemma variously im- 
plicit in a number of papers is nicely 
expressed by Loomis: “Perhaps the most 
important problems the differentiated or 
pluralistic democratic societies must 
face is how to obtain the advantages 
of maneuverability, strategy and strik- 
ing force provided by power-centered 
and monolithic systems and at the 
same time retain the advantages of 
flexibility which power diffuse 
pluralistic systems offer." Nunnley also 
expresses this dilemma and, indeed. 
is somewhat impaled on it in his “Pub- 
lic Apathy Toward Civil Defense: A 
Case of Anxiety." In his final para- 
graph he states, “Until we develop con- 
tent, long range national goals, and 
strategies — for implementing — them, 
key people in the nation will remain 
divided and uncertain, programs of com- 
munications and action will be half- 
hearted, and the public will. remain 
anxious and unprepared." 
previous 


our 


Yet on the 
Says, "It may be 
Wise to devote special effort to inform 
and motivate civic and professional lead- 
ers, teachers, law enforcement agents, 
physicians and other key persons 

It would be difficult indeed to ob 
cooperation from the public 
its key people are not well 
and convinced of the 
practicality of the program,” 
mott of the OCDM, 
marks to the conference, perhaps unwit- 
tingly chose one horn of the dilemma 


when he suggested, "What the citizen 
will think is, 


is important, 


page he 


n 
at large if 

informed 
importance and 
> McDer- 


in his opening re- 


‘Tf the President thinks it 
if Congress thinks it 
portant, if respected 
program, 


im- 
scientists urge this 
then it must be worthwhile; 
West, in “Some Psychi 


i atric Aspects of 
Civil Defense.” 


chose the other horn, 


For he concludes that for citizens 
and leaders decisions about civil de- 
fense “should be based upon a ra- 
tional assessment of all the facts. and 
they should be dynamic rather than 
static decisions.” 

Here lic the profes- 
sional question for the behavioral scien- 
tist considering CD research. For, while 
there are several papers in the collec- 
tion aimed at CD “market research,” 
it is most significant that none of the 
papers dealt with 
question: 


the 


crux of 


the fundamentar 
“What about civil defense, 
if through the use of honest, demo- 
cratie methods, the public and its lead- 
crs are not convinced CD is in the in- 
terest of the ‘long-range — national 
goals "? What happens then? Problems 
concerning the kinds of publie re- 
Sponse aroused when the CD program 
was pushed a few months after the con- 
ference was held were not 
research problems posed in these pa- 
pers. And what happens if neither scien- 
tists nor laymen can be convinced of 
the utility of CD simply because the 
"facts" no matter how complete, are 
not the whole Story, and values and 
emotions and life sty 


among the 


les are the critical 


bases for People's decisions in this 
area? (Certainly these other bases 
pk 


d a large part in the government's 
decisions about CD, if for no other re: 


son than all the facts that 
science 


a- 
behavioral 
could provide were not 
into consideration. ) 


The over-all fe 


taken 


cling one gets in read- 
ing this collection is that for CD the 
issue is how to sell and study CD, es- 
Pecially how to make the “factual” case 
for CD: for the vast most part, 
Papers avoid the centra], 
tific issues, It is 
which fin 


the 
extra-scien- 
this question begging 
ally makes this book so u s 


` [ A nsat- 
isfving and unsatisfactory, 

To ; 

; make astute beople believe one is 
wha ] is, d 
7 at one is not 55. in most cases hard 

a €) 

tan actually to become what one ; 
hu ne wishes 


More oN CP as a MAGAZINE 


N this space a month ago, CP's edi- 
I tor could be seen happily grasping 
and then manfully trying to appreciate 
E. G. Boring’s distinction between a 
journal and a magazine. Moving to- 
ward what seemed a tranquilizing re- 
duction in cognitive dissonance, the 
writer convinced himself that such a 
distinction carried great utility and 
went on to talk himself into at least 
a tentative conviction that CP, because 
it is more of a magazine than it is a 
journal, not only is but should be a 
personal publication. A personal publi- 
cation, the screed went on to say, is 
one in which authors of reviews are 
encouraged to behave as individual per- 
sons, persons who, though subject to all 
the fallibilities that human flesh is heir 
to, can and should, within reasonable 
limits, write evaluatively and with easy 
idiosyncracy about books. While the re- 
search journals and Psychological Ab- 
stracts must aspire to heights of imper- 
sonality, CP can properly hope for a 
plenitude of personalness and for that 
human juice that personalness can gen- 
erate, 

Personalness and idiosyncracy, how- 
ever, must be contained. A reviewer 
can be given a personal biography— 
hopefully one that helps the reader 
know the filter systems through which 
he is perceiving an absent book—but 
he cannot be given a clinical diagnosis. 
And while a personal reviewer may 
properly make idiosyncratic evaluations 
and is allowed, if he can, to write down 
the subjective twists and textures of his 
own full appreciation of a book, he 
must still consider some fundamental 
restraints. For example, he should not 
use an adjective in such a way that 
either he or the reader thinks it ap- 
plies primarily to a book when in real- 
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ity it applies more directly to the re- 
viewer or is more properly regarded 
as a characteristic of his own relation 
to the book, Many adjectives talk about 
the person who emits them, and both 
senders and receivers of judgmental 
messages need to know it. 

Personalness helps make a magazine 
and CP, a magazine, can have person- 
alness. But human fullness and juiciness 
must be obtained within the restraints 
imposed by considerations of fairness, 
by the search for accuracy, and some- 
times by the demands of plain polite- 
ness. 

And personalness, however it is de- 
fined and however elastic the restraints 
upon it, is not the only attribute with 
respect to which a magazine and a 
journal differ. Magazines must, among 
other things, be more interesting than 
are journals. Such a naked assertion 
must, of course, be at least fig-leaved 
by some qualifications. Interesting to 
whom? Interesting how? These may be 
answerable questions and well worth 
the answering. 


beos NG to whom? Interesting to 
people who do not know as much as 
either the author or the reviewer do 
about the subject. CP’s reviewers ought 
to write to—ought to interest—that 
mythical and useful being, CP's average 
reader. Even though psychology follows 
the trend of the times toward increased 
specialization—perhaps, too, toward 
eventual fission—there are still a num- 
ber of psychologists who aspire to “keep 
up with” the entire field. CP has an 
unknown but fairly large number of 
cover-to-cover readers and would like 
it if every review it prints could be 
made interesting to these psychologists, 

How to interest the average reader? 
Here we encounter at once the matter 


of intelligibility, Interest and intelligi- 
bility are not identical attributes of 
writing but are related. Certainly it is 
very difficult to be interested for long 
in something totally incomprehensible. 
Without trying hard a 
can achieve incomprehensibility through 
strange and maladaptive construction 
of sentences and of paragraphs. More 
likely, however, or more likely to be 
printed, is incomprehensibility achieved 
through the use of a specialized. and 
technical lexicon, One suspects some- 
times that the technical language of a 
specialty is, in intent as well as in fact, 
a language of secrecy. And sometimes 
it appears (though never, never, in 
CP nor in manuscripts submitted to it) 
that a writer girds himself in his tech- 
nical vocabulary and charges forth into 
a contest with the reader, a contest in 
which he feels ignominiously defeated 
if anybody really understands him, Un- 
less a reader knows that something fi 
cinating is going on behind the barrier 
an over-technical writer throws up, he 
will neither climb over a stack of dic- 
tionaries nor stoop to peer through key- 
holes to find out what is there, Where 
the journal writer can assume that his 
reader knows almost as 
the subject as the writer 


very review 


much about 
c à does, the mag- 
azine writer must deal with a reader 
who, though by no means either stupid 
or ignorant, is not a specialist in the 
particular. field being 
writer must do some 


considered, The 
empathizing, per- 
haps some teaching. Or more inclu- 
sively, perhaps he needs to feel and act 
on a bit of straightforward and con- 
siderate friendliness toward his reader. 

If the average reader is to be inter- 
ested he must be presented with in- 
telligible material, But intelligibility is 
by no means the only necessary ingredi- 
ent of interest, (Actually, it may not 
even be as necessary as we are inclined 
to think, for surely young children do 
not find conventional int 
the tales they so love t 
reread to them.) 
can do 


intelligibility i” 
o have read and 
While no one now 
r much about Folletties wish t9 
bring rugged empiricism effectively 1? 
bear on determining the best way t° 
get from one end of a sentence to ar- 
other (CP, July 1963, 8, 286), it does 
seem proper to observe that CP an 


many of those who write for it try t° 


go beyond the blind staggers of un 


trammeled intuition in going about the 
business of communication, CP, more 
so than a journal, is reader centered. 
How it or its writers go about taking 
the reader into account is not casy to 
say, but certainly the reader is not as- 
sumed to be either a disembodied in- 
tellect, focused with grim frigidity on 
pure substance, nor a scratchy purist, 
likely to explode into devastating hos- 
tility at the slightest departure from 
the  stultifying stylistic stuffiness of the 
third-year graduate student. 

Perhaps CP differs from journals in 
that it and its writers assume its read- 
ers to be people. It assumes them to be 
whole people, many faceted people, 
rather than individuals who behave now 
and forever in automatic accordance 
with the demands of a highly special- 
ized and equally specific professional 
role, 

And so we come again to personal- 
ness, And to the position that CP car- 
ries personal reviews that are written 
for readers who are persons, The psy- 
chologist in role, particularly if he 
wears his role like a straight-jacket, 
has no business enjoying a sentence or 
a paragraph except on the grounds of 
its explicit substance and the efficiency 
with which that substance is transferred 


from one nervous system to another. The 


psychologist as a person, by compari- 
son, responds to more than naked sub- 
stance, He can enjoy a bit the tum 
of a bright phrase or mull for a while 


over an enriching figure of speech. He 
may go so far, even, as to chuckle over 
a small joke, if the joke is both appro- 
priate and And he 
sometimes responds with his scalp to 
the rhythms and patterns. of the sen- 
tences the writer has built and honed 


non - distracting. 


and sent his way. 

CP must have substance, CP 
have clarity and fairness and accuracy 
and decency. But it can have also, 
and should have, some throb, some fire, 


must 


some juice, some of whatever it is that 
characterizes the interactions of human 
beings who are gifted, educated, com- 
plex, fallible, explosive and inventive, 
who can perform freely within reason- 
able restraints, who can upon occasion 
enact with skillful) and  exceptionless 
rectitude a professional role but who 
are not permanently paralyzed by any- 
body's expectancies, even their own. 


Science or Propaganda? 


Wesley Critz George 


The Biology of the Race Problem. New Yor 


Committee, 1962. Pp. 85. $.50. 


Rev 


Wesley Critz George, the author, 


was 
born in North Carolina 75 years ago 
and has remained pretty much in that 


state ever since. His PhD degree in 
Zoology was obtained at the University 
of North Carolina and for a number 
of years he taught in the University’s 
Medical School and served as the head 
of its Department of Anatomy. He is 
now Professor Emeritus of Histology 
and Embryology there. The reviewer, 
Irving I. Gottesman, is a Minnesota 
PhD who did his doctoral research with 
Robert Wirt and Sheldon Reed on a 
twin-study of the genetic aspects of 
personality. He has since completed a 
large scale twin-family study, under 
NIMH sponsorship, and now is planning 
to study the genetics of schizophrenics 
through the use of the twin-family 
method with Eliot Slater and James 
Shields at the Institute of Psychiatry 
at Maudsley Hospital in London. Cur- 
rently a Lecturer in the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard University 
his interest and competence in the arca 
of genetics is indicated by his member- 
ships in the American 


Genetics and the 
Eugenic Society. On his 


Society oj 
Human American 
return from 
London he will join the staff of the 
psychiatry department at the University 


of North Carolina Medical School. 


S tence and Government cooperated 

to produce this monograph purport- 
ze the biological ei. 
dence of Negro inferiority. The G 
nor (in 1962) 
sioned W. 


ing to summ 


Over- 
of Alabama commis- 


C. George, a biologist 


and 


viewed by Invio I. Gorr 


National Putnam Letters 


professor emeritus of histology and em- 
bryology, to prepare this report, The 
alliance resulted in a racist tract with 
relatively little scientific merit but a 
potentially large propaganda value, At 
the outset the author says that the ob- 
ject of his study is to bring to the at- 
tention of the Supreme Court *,. . a 


great deal of established fact and per- 


tinent evidence . . ," bearing on the 


decision which led to the ilegality of 
segregated education, He implies that 


had this evidence been known, we 


might now not be pursuing programs 


which will *, , , result in mixing the 


genes of the Negro race with those of 


the White race and so convert the pop- 


ulation of the United States into a 
mixed-blooded people." 
Scattered among the book's nine- 


teenth-century Stereotypes about race 
are some facts from the present in 
such areas as human and animal ge- 
neti psychology, neuroanatomy, and 
al anthropology. The facts. fall 
into three. broad categories—relevant, 
irrelevant, and misleading, It 
cisely the aperiodic 
vant facts which le 


phys 


is pre- 
insertion of rele- 
: ads to the potential 
persuasiveness of the more purely prop- 
agandistic assertions, If there is a car. 
dinal fault in this treatise, it is that 
Professor George writes with a degree 
of certainty and 


conviction 
ranted 


in a controversial area 
and hypotheses raised by 
entists in the 
cited 


unwar- 


ldeas 
credible sci. 
context of discovery 
as Mcontrovertible facts in a [ 
text of justification, 
tions in the alre 


are 
on- 


ant distinc- 
ntioned ares 


Import 
adv me 


science i re 3 E 

© are relegated to footnotes 

where, after caution: 
a autioning t 

us g the layman nat 


misled, the 


author oversim pli- 


48] 


fies or is unclear. He writes about 
such variables as IO and race as if 
from a cave with nary a caveat. The 
idea that IQ tests reflect accurately 
the genotypic intelligence of an in- 
dividual is fostered as is the notion that 
that which is genetically influenced is 
fixed and unalterable. 


Genotype and phenotype are conven- 
tionally defined in a footnote. but their 
relevance to the discussion of race differ- 
ences is not appreciated. The best way 
to conceptualize the contribution of he- 


redity to a trait is in terms of heredity 


determining a norm of reaction or of 
fixing a reaction rangc. Within this 
framework a genotype determines an in- 
definite but circumscribed assortment of 
phenotypes, each of which corresponds to 
one of the possible environments to which 
the genotype may be exposed. If and 
when the effort is expended to change 
radically the natural environment of a 
known genotype, e.g. maze bright and 
maze dull rat strains, there is a complete 
masking of the genotypic expectation and 
the two strains cannot be differentiated 
from their behavior (Cooper & Zubek. 
1959). It is the plasticity of such a 
phenotypic character as human behavior 
in a heterogeneous environment and its 
invariance in a homogeneous environ- 
ment which has led extremists to lose 
their perspective about the situations in 
which nature is more important than 
nurture and vice versa. 

Confusion is bound to result from the 
way the author defines quantitative as 
contrasted with qualitative ". . . is often 
used in scientific writing to describe 
traits in a population, thereby defining 
the quantity of individuals having a cer- 
tain quality." In other places he shows 
that he does not appreciate the fact that 
when the variance within groups exceeds 
the variance between groups, the dif- 
ference between the means of the groups 
is not significant. A conceptual difficulty 
perhaps related to this last one is re- 
vealed in the discussion about the rela- 
tion between brain size and intelligence, 
and again in the fervor with which 
Coon's (1962) interpretation of the fossil 
evidence as showing different species of 
man is embraced. Correlations between 
cranial capacity and IQ show that the 
former accounts for, at the most, 4% of 
the variation in the letter. Disregarding. 
if possible, the sampling problems and 
the fragmentary nature of fossil homi- 
nids, measurements of all but the earliest 
human fossils fall within the range of 


modern man. 
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that the flesh 


Straw 


Would melt on the 
equalitarian man sketched by 
George! Babies are not born biologically 
equal; individual differences, in a uni- 
form environment. after matching for 
learning attributed 
largely to genetic variation; and, phen- 


history, can be 


otypic differences in IQ test results do 
remain after groups of White and Ne- 
gro children have been matched on a 
few of the relevant variables, e.g. pa- 


ternal occupation. Propagandi omit 


contradictory evidence, Scientists do 
not. A wealth of data from the study 
of stimulus deprivation in young mam- 
mals leads to the conclusion that there 
are effects can be 
under the rubric of deficit in later 
adaptive behavior (e.g, Casler, 1961). 
Any child rearing patterns leading to 
decreases in perceptual input or to 


which subsumed 


disruption of adult-infant affectional 


bonds can be expected to result in in- 


deficits, Fathers are absent 
in about 25% of Negro households, It 


tellectual 


has only been since 1950 that the school 
attendance of Negroes has approached 
that of Whites at the elementary level. 
The monograph concludes with the 
hallmarks of effective propaganda, ad 
hominem Franz Boas 


and innuendo. 


“born of Jewish parents , . , pacifist... 
had various communist-front affiliations 
2o “and his students are pinpointed as 
the source of current. dogmas asserting 
the absence of important, innate racial 
differences. The tract demonstrates that 
scientists can no longer remain in ivory 


towers but must retain. an 
sponsibility to 


ethical re- 
nsil alert the publie when 
their findings or ideas are misinterpreted 
or misused. 


Freud’s Wrongs Righted? 


Leon Salzman 


Development in Psychoanalysis. N 


Pp. v + 302. $7.75. 


ew York: Grune & Stratton 


1962. 


Reviewed by Leon M. Strora 


Dr. Leon Salzman, the author, is a 
practicing psychiatrist’ who also pro- 
fesses clinical psychiatry at the George- 
town University School of Medicine. 
With Jules Masserman he edits Mod- 
em Concepts of Psychoanalysis, The 
reviewer, Leon Sirota, received his 
PhD from the University of Michigan 
and taught at Bennington College [^ 
fore Monteith College, 
Wayne State University, where he is p 
Assistant. Professor in the Division of 
the Science of Society. This is a Social 
science department that crosses 
tional disciplinary lines. He 


moving to 


tradi- 
i reports that 
he is at present fully a teacher. a label 
he regards as neither modest nor 
grandiose, and an endeavor that by no 


: gei: à 
neans implies the cessation of thought. 


M ien from a neo.Freudian po- 
Son, Dr, Salzman gives as 

of the genus of book 
is brilliant aliii a Freud who 
imaginary “rongheaded—and ae 
ith P 4 Xd a host of his brilliant. 
Satheaded professional nieces and 
nephews. Thus 
the title are 


corrections, 


another example 
that is a dialog 


the developments of 


actually firm but tolerant 
of 


ey e The imaginary quality 
ros TA 

! ud here may be seen in his 
ure |o postulate 
anxiety and re 


à connection between 
Pression; fortunately. R27 
“ms to have corrected the 
Freud also does not con- 
à of Symptoms. as being purposive 
and adaptive. We have Adler to thank 
for that idea, 


ren Horney se 
lapse, This 
ceive 


» aims 
Our present Freud claim 


to be i Š p 
W Interested only in a theory of path 


ology, but this narrow refusal to gener- 


alize to all human behavior is made 
up for by Sullivan. 
One senses the presence of unseen 


capital letters in this book. Some may 
take it as evidence of the march of s 


ence that these disembodied typograph- 


ical spirits now haunt such words as 
culture and individual rather than in- 
stinet and libido, But one wonders 
whether or not the that Dr. 
Salzman speaks of is not made dim and 


analytically weak by the haunting. It 


culture 


certainly no longer clearly resembles 
the culture of the anthropologists. When 
one tries to. pry it away from such re- 
lated concepts as society and. learning, 
it appears to be too flabby to stand up. 
In the same way, the term individual 
ceases to represent a phenomenal unit 
and becomes a positive but very in- 


definite value. 


y p conceptual vagueness exempli- 
fied by this particular use of the 
terms culture and individual is consist- 


ays into scien- 


ent with the author 
tific epistemology. He seems to have 


€ 


litle appreciation of the dialectical re- 
lationship between theory and data and 
apparently considers them products of 
two essentially separable processes. He 
thus tells us to “avoid prejudicing the 
data- 
reflex 


data by preconceptions,” as if 
gathe 
behavior not involving conceptualization, 
Lest it be thought that Dr. Salzman is 


ig were possible as a 


merely cautioning the reader against 


too strong hypotheses or attitudes 
which will not permit the rejection of 
hypotheses, I refer the reader to his 
epistemological appreciation of Sullivan. 
We are told that Sullivan’s postulates 


s capable of being tested di- 


“are alwa 


rectly through observation"; that em- 
athy is a directly observable process 
and therefore not a metaphysical, i.e., 
‘bad, concept; and that tender feelings 
result 'reative 


from anxiety as a 


orce" rather than the more usual "in- 


biting force" 


an inconsistency that 


the author himself finds difficult to 


rationalize, but nevertheless “a fine ex- 
ample of Sullivan's attempt to frame 


uman behavior in operational terms. 


Dr. Salzman's. idea of operationism 
is further exemplified in the section of 


the book (fully a third) in which he 


deals with some of the classical topics 
of psychoanalytic theory such as fe- 
male psychology and love, hostility, and 
depression. This part of the book rep- 
resents the authors attempt to syn- 
thesize his own clinical experience, his 
theoretical efforts, 
and the relevant theoretical statements 


own systematizing 


of his mentors. His discussions of symp- 


tomatic difficulties of. sexual. compata 
bility sc 


mple of utiliz- 
ing a superficially detailed. "operation- 
ism" to define a theoretical and hu- 
man problem right out of existence by 
means of the equation operational 
equals arbitrary. These examples also 
display the notion of culture as an evil 
external interfering with the ‘natural- 


of the individual, 


Asan this book is an example 
of the promotional use of popular 
terms from social science and the phil- 
osophy of science, it does display some 
genuine if unsystematic 


for the rule of pa 


appreciation 
simony in theoriz- 
ing. It is also a source of synoptic in- 
formation about the theories of minor 
neo-Freudians such as Silverberg and 
Robbins, On the other hand, one won- 
ders if a book purporting to survey 
broadly the recent developments in p 


choanalytic theory can justify total omis- 
sion. of the ideas of E 


ikson and the 
inclusion of only a few sentences about 
Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein 
the basis that their work is “too tech- 
nical.” One wonders about the 
advisability of employing a 


on 


also 
rhetoric 
sms of the- 


which always presents critic 


orists unsympathetic to the author as 


proceeding from abstract reason, while 
criticism of the neo-Freudians is 
ally presented as coming from 
position, 


usu- 
the op- 


This is the sort of book that is of- 
ten a candidate for the 


Position of text- 
book in 


academic | courses 


surveying 
psychoanalytic theory, 


In view of the 


idy detailed and the very 
sketchy sections on i 


criticisms alrea 
Adler and espe- 
wer could not rec- 
ommend such a use of the book 


cially Jung, the re 


u 


EVEN TOM SWiFT 
might have been “hard-pressed” 
(we say. ironically) to describe 

PSYCHOLOGY: 
THE STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 
by 
Paul Swartz 
because 

it is not a typical introductory text! 
Reviewers already ore acclaiming 

its beautiful writing style. 

its literary allusions, 

its useful bio-social approach 


to the study of psycholog 


principles. 


ical 


Teacher Ss nre re. 
enthusiastically 
texts, 


sponding just as 

“Best of introductory 

"Bound to have wide 
on the field.” 


and 


influence 


Students will find its 


l format and 
illustrations appe 


aling. enjoy 
an exciting learning 


Even the workbook 


extending, not merely 


experience, 
is different 


supplementing 
the text. 


Tt all adds "p to a new. diffe 
of introductory boo 
copy today, 


rent kind 
Send for 
we offer compl 


your 


imentarily, 
aet smittly ) 


D. VAN NO TRAND 
COMPANY, | C 


Princeton Nes 
ew Je 


Tsey 


Anthropologist's Self Psychology 


Ernest Becker 


The Birth and Death of Meaning. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 


Pp. ix + 210. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Freon McKiNNEY 


has a de- 
Syracuse 


Ernest Becker, the author, 
gree in anthropology from 
University. From 1950-55 he was with 
the U.S. Foreign Service in Western 
Europe but returned to academia and 
is now engaged in teaching and research 
in the Department of Psychiatry at the 
Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse. 
He is the author of Zen: A Rational 
Critique (CP, June 1962, 7, 228). 
The reviewer, Fred McKinney, has of- 
ten performed for CP. He has been in 
and around the University of Missouri 
since 1931, with time off for various 
unusual appointments such as that of 
visiting TV lecturer and consultant at 
Stephens College, and Fulbright Lec- 
turer at the University of Ankara. In 
recent years, in addition to writing re- 
views for CP, he has taped 26 educa- 
tional TV Kinescopes which are dis- 
tributed by Educational TV and Radio 
Center and Stephens College, respect- 
ively, and, more recently, produced 31 
forty-five minute video tapes in gen- 
eral psychology. Through it all he 
keeps alive his interest in personality 


theory. 


T is a difficult thing to write a 

book that the newcomer to the field 
will find readable and that will at the 
same time offer an abstract interdisci- 
plinary scheme of concepts for the ma- 
ture student of man. Each of these 
purposes Becker accomplishes at differ- 
ent points in his book, but I judge that 
he loses a large part of his lay audi- 
ence at frequent intervals, since he as- 
sumes considerable sophistication in so- 


cial theory. 
Dr. Becker is intrigued with the func- 
tionalism of Dewey, as his title sug- 
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(James and Mead and 


quoted.) At times it seems 
that the main thread of his system is 
neofunctionalism, but the lure of psy- 
choanalysis, even though there is heavy 
emphasis on writers such as Adler, Sul- 
livan, and Fromm, seems to lead to de- 
laying fixations in the development 
of the author's thesis. Becker is con- 
scious of his emphasis on Freudian cri- 
tique and explains in his preface that 
it is necessitated by his psychiatric au- 
dience. He hints, too, that he believes 
many social scientists have not taken 
Freudian — instinct theory seriously 
enough. The author's reference to cur- 
rent psychological literature is uneven. 
His writing is, in places, similar to 
those who appear influential in the ex- 
istential movement. in psychology, but 
he fails to call upon those who could 
assist him in the development of his 
point of view and, possibly, his sys- 
tem—Allport, May, Goldstein, 
Rogers. Jung's name is 
by its absence from 


gests. Cooley 


are also 


and 
conspicuous 
the index, and 
the term existentialism is not included, 
Despite concern for the individual and 
his experience, and despite 
enal frame of reference, 


a phenom- 
the book is 
My own ethnocen- 
to believe that had 
his primary orientation been a respon- 
sibly eclectic 


mainly nomothetic. 
trism prompts me 


and contemporary psy- 
chology rather than a Freudian 
social theory, 


and 
he would have developed 
his system with more telling direction 
and clarity. i 


Despite the fact that Dr. Becker's 


intended audience includes students at 
some level, this volume is less a text- 
book than a series of related essays. 
He does not define precisely the basic 


concepts such as meaning, anxiety, and 


ego at their first use. "There are, how- 
and attractively 


ever, many cogent 
written observations of man in his so- 
cial milieu throughout the book; in 


some places his prose resembles po- 
etry. 


Ta AUTHOR is most engaging when 


he is dealing with anthropological 
phenomena. His chapters "The Pri- 
mate Scene" (which discusses verte- 


brate group living) and “From Ani- 
mal to Human Reactivity" (which deals 
with the development of the sense of 
UI") are quite vivid and coherent. His 
dis ussion of mental disorders in rela- 
tionship to culture is not Systematic, but 
he makes a number of references to 
Schizophrenia and states of depression as 
seen from a cultural perspective. 

. Dr. Becker admonishes 
usts to go beyond description to follow 
the methodologica] path of physical sci- 
ence, to formulate deductions that can 
be tested by some kind of controlled 
manipulation of data. He frankly tells 
his psychiatric listeners that p 
atry is a pseudoscientific 
which directively 


social scien- 


psychi- 
discipline 
| manipulates individ- 
uals in the interest of the social status 
quo and of the personal 
ment of the psychiatrist, 

. Fhe system of concepts 
gird the book begins with 
idea of anxiety as 
in higher org, 


aggrandize- 


that under- 
the central 
5 à phenomenon found 
orated in ^i regn Anxiety is elab- 
a an as a learned fear of ob- 
Ject loss or a loss of the significant other 
Person. Out of this fear grows a self 
system which is a means of buffeting 


anxiety a keepi 

isi ind of keeping symbolic ac- 
Uvity moving forward in 
manner, In the 
locus of linguist 


an integrative 
Self system we find the 
ic causality which an- 


imates indivi 
Y > Mis individual's conduct and 
moves " : 

S others to action. In the psy- 
chologic | 


al persona] world 
vidual there are re] 


ues. Man’s self- 
quality of the sel 
a sense of ide 
rience that he 
The culture 


of the indi- 
ationships and val- 
esteem is an integral 
If system together with 
DUly which is the expe- 
' is agent of his power 
lives prescril m which the individual 

S 1bes ce 
for Meaningful 
roles that he e 
comes 


Ttain role behaviors 
action, It is in thes 
Xercises his power and 


to know himself as a responsi- 


FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY " 
B j ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 
SY ANNE PLIN 4 ae 

"ai e in January, 1964. ' ! 
ewe icone ve and integrated picture of the 
wer SCA es of psychologists in business, 
ind y, advertising and marketing, education, 
edinjeal Braces law, government, and the military. 


THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEAS- 
pe I, Uni ity of California 
H '"IN GHISELL Iniversity of Calij a, 
A crane HI Series in Psychology. A vail- 
able in January, 1964. ode "-" 
Provides knowledge, at the level of an elementary 
Nem ore eas statistical techniques, and 
theoretical concerns basic to psychological testing 
and measurement of mental traits. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT, Second 
Edition o eee os 
Bı MASON HAIRE, University of California, 
Berkeley. Available in. January, 1964. 

This thorough revision of a highly successful, 
readable book for the student of. business and man- 
swanientt deals with basic psychological issues in 
basic business problems. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY f u 
By PAUL F. SECORD, and CARL W. BACKMAN, 
both of the University of Nevada. Available in 
March, 1964. 

This new text for introductory college courses 
includes methods and approaches in social psychol- 
ogy which are currently employed. The authors 
present a contemporary view. of social psychology 
that accurately reflects empirical research. 


FRONTAL GRANULAR CORTEX AND 
BEHAVIOR 


Edited by J. M. WARREN, The Pennsylvania State 
| Naame M and KONRAD AKERT, University of 
Zurich. MeGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Avail- 
able in April, 1964. idi ato 
edited papers delivered at a sympos 
inde coded pu and behavior in 1962. The 
papers represent a broad sampling of techniques, 
a current research results of active investigators 
in this field. 


FORTHCOMING [Weg NEW 


BARGAINING BEHAVIOR — 
AWRENCE E. FOURAKER, Harvard rad- 
A ha of Business Administration, and SID- 
NEY SIEGEL, late of The Pennsylvania State 
University. Off press. . 
Demonstrates the uses of the experimental meth- 
ods of psychology in testing alternative hypotheses 
which are classical statements in economic theory. 


SYSTEMS AND THEORIES IN PSYCHOL- 
OGY 


By MELVIN H. MARX, University of Missouri: 
and WILLIAM A, HILLINX, Navy Electronics Lab- 
oratory, San Diego. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. 489 pages, $8.95. 

The primary purpose of this book is to provide 
the advanced undergraduate and the 


beginning 
graduate student in psychology with a Single, up- 
to-date source containing the basic information 
about systematic 


and theoretical problems in psy- 
chology. 


STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: 
Self-Instruction 


By CELESTE McCOLLOUGH and LOCHE VAN 
ATTA, both of Oberlin College. Now available. 


This program has been thoroughly developed and 
tested through use with hundreds of students. The 
program requires an average of 20 hours and is 
a supplement to instruction, 


A Program for 


THE MANAGEMENT OF INEFFECTIVE 
PERFORMANCE 
By JOHN B. MINER, 
Graw-Hill Series In M 
A guide for the pr. 
dent of management 
ing ineffective 
psychological 


University of Oregon. Mc- 
anagement. Off press, 
acticing manager and the stu- 
ent m understanding and reduc- 
performance, Derived primarily from 
and Sociological studies, ` 


HANDBOOK OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY: 

Psychological Theory and Research 

Edited by NORMAN R. ELLIS, 

College for Teacher 

chology. 820 pages, 
„The first definitive 

nificant theoretical 

tal deficiency. Its p 

behavioral res 


George Peabo 
eGraw-Hill Series in P id 
4.50. 

presentation of 
approaches to the 
urpose is to 
earch and the 


sy- 


all the sig- 
study of men- 
assess the status of 
ory in the field, 
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pany 
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ble contributor or sharer of socially 
created meaning. Society provides for 
extrafamilial action and  reality-ori- 
ented institutional patterns. 

Beckers work reflects a wide schol- 
arly background and is a contribution 
to self theory from the standpoint of 
an anthropologist who aspires to cut 
across the jurisdictional boundaries of 
the academic disciplines. The thirty- 


six pages of annotated bibliography 
and notes at the end of the book are 
on the whole clearer and more in- 
volving than parts of the text. Had this 
been his predominant style rather than 
that shown in most of the text, which 
is presumably | influenced by lecture 
experience, Dr. Becker would, in my 
opinion, 
with his audience. 


have communicated better 


Enchantment with the Absurd? 


Benjamin Wolstein 


Irrational Despair: An Examination of Existential Analysis. New York: 


Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. Pp. vii 


+ 200. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Lawrence E. Apr 


The author, Benjamin Wolstein, re- 
ceived his PhD from Columbia and, 
after an internship at Kings County 
Psychiatric Hospital, has been, among 
other things, a therapist at the Post- 
Graduate Center for Psychotherapy 
and on the staff of the William Alanson 
White Institute of Psychiatry. He is the 
author of Transference (1954) and 
Countertransference (1959). The 
viewer, Lawrence Abt, is a product of 
NYU who trained in psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy at the William Alanson 
White Institute. He is in private prac- 
tice in New York City and in Larch- 
mont, and is a consultant to the VA 
central office. He currently is Visiting 


Te- 


Lecturer at the New School, where 
he teaches TAT. He is editor, with 
Leo Bellak, of Projective Psychology 
(1950) and with Daniel Brower, of 


Vols. I-II, with Bernard Riess, of 
Vols. IV and V of Progress in Clini- 
cal Psychology. His colleagues regard 
him as toughminded when it comes to 
methodological matters in psychoanal- 


ysis and in projective techniques. 
NJAMIN | WOLSTEIN'S 


B and provocative examination of ex- 
istential analysis represents the efforts 
of one psychoanalytically trained and 
oriented psychologist to come to grips 


interesting 
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cell 


with significant philosophical and clin- 
ical issues presented by the existential- 
ist-inspired psychotherapeutic points of 
view, The point of departure for Wol- 
stein’s appr is his methodological 
concern for the issues and problems of 
transference and — countertransference 
processes, especially as these manifest 
in on-going therapeutic 
transactions. His carefully reasoned and 
well presented work will provide little 
comfort to either the analysts or the 
existentialists. 


themselves 


Judged by their current. writings, ex- 
istentialists may be distributed along a 
continuum extending from those who 
are impressed by the significance and 
power of empirical data—and thus find 
a need to retain and reinterpret trans- 
ference, unconscious processes, and 
other basic psychoanalytic notions—to 
those who have openly ruled out the 
basic structure of psychoanalysis alto- 
gether because they do not wish to deal 
with objective—hence alienated and 
contaminated—methods and results of 
scientific investigation, Wolstein finds 
the best to all of 
anal- 
ysis is in terms of absolute immedi- 
atism. The vital driving force behind 
the growth of existentialisms is a quest 


way 


characterize 
these wide varicties of existential 


for absolute certainty, 


According to Wolstein's view, the 
istential a 


yst in the development of 
his position finds it neces 


to dis- 
sociate himself from every significant 
philosophy, past and present. He makes 
the unalterable fact of death into the 
primary principle of life, and for him 
all experience becomes 


ary 


transformed into 

a barren absurdity. The totality of exist- 
ence is shot through and through with 
absolute anxiety. 

The individual's. dreadful anxiety- 
and irrational despair—stands apart 
from and seems not to be rooted in the 
social and cultural condition of man. 
Thus Wolstein looks upon existential 
analysis as a highly subjective. psychol- 
ogy t is obsessed with a lonely and 
fragmented “I-am” as its object of 
study and concern, 


M. of the ideas tr 


rational Despair 

although Wolstein 
many of them, he 
a perspective that is grounded both in 
the history of philosophy and the re- 
quirements of logic and scientific meth- 
odology. His presentation differs sharply 
from that. offered by Rollo May and 
his colleagues in their Existential Psy- 
chology (CP, June 1962, 7, 227), A 
particular merit. of Wolstein's book is 
that it provides a helpful and system- 
atic, if quite « al, way of examining 
all sorts of ideas that have been put 
forward in the name of both existen- 
ialism and 


| existentia] analysis, When 
these ideas are put in s 
text and logic 


sistency 


Irra- 
familiar, and 
is deeply critical of 

Seeks to maintain 


aced in 


are 


ystematic con- 
ally scrutinized for con- 
; and pertinence to 
tions of ps 


familiar ide. 
ful v; 


the transac- 
many of the 
a status of doubt- 
; questions of their 
in the contemporary psy- 
Scene. In his actual ther: 
peutic role, the existential 
pears as a Spectator 
participant-observer in the whole 
ries of transactions that constitute 
Psychotherapy, Wolstein 
questions the existential 
his patient and the 
therapeutic outcomes: 
recognize 
sharply at variance 
by Henri 


ychotherapy, 
as acquire 
alidity and invite 
acceptability 
chological 


analyst ap- 
rather than as 


se 
and raises 
about 
lyst's impact upon 
nature of the 
Readers will 


ana- 


this view as 
with that expressed 


Ellenberger and others of the 


existential persuasion. The psychoana- 
lytically oriented therapist. is commit- 


ted to a thorough-going psychic deter. 
minism, and the existential analyst is 
concerned with the ahistorical present. 
1 he psychoanalyst is interested in work- 
ing with psychological insight toward 
the reconstruction of the patient's. per- 
sonality and fulfillment of potentiali- 
ties. and the existential analyst's inter- 
est is fulfilled with the attainment 
of catharsis. Within the framework of 
these ideas, Wolstein insists that there 
is little prospect. that the existential 
approach will significantly further the 
theory or practice of psychoanalysis. 

The authors greatest. indictment. of 


existential analysis is that it is essen- 
tially a psychology without meaning and 
one that has abrogated well-established 
principles of inquiry and thus has pro- 
duced anarchy in the therapeutic fie Id. 
This is a harsh judgment, and many 
e with it; but it is pre- 


will not ag 
sented persuasively by Wolstein. 

What really bothers Wolstein most 
about existential analysis is its essen- 
and its essentially ab- 


tial irrationality 
solute — philosophical 

downgrades experience 
sees absurdity raised to 


position which 
and substitutes 
existence. He 
the level of a theory of value—and a 
theory of life. There is, in short, an en- 
chantment with the absurd. 


Whatever one may think of his 


conclusions, and the reviewer has res- 
ervations on many issues, Wolstein re- 
veals himself as a clear and ematic 
thinker who has disturbing ideas about 
current directions of therapeutic move- 
He writes well, his book is care- 


ment. 
fully organized. and its complex ideas 
clearly. presented, It is well worth ex- 


amining critically in relation to many 


other points of view about 
analysis, [It is 
and 


psycho- 


analysis. and existential 
certain to provoke controversy, 


this may prove to be its chief merit. 


wy 


Without consciousness 
practically speaking, be no w »orld, for the 
world exists as such only in so far as it 
is consciously reflected and consciously 
expressed by a psyche. Consciousness isa 
brecondition of being. 


there would, 


—JuNG 


H 
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Volume | 


By J. R. Kantor 


THE FIRST NATURALISTIC SURVEY OF THE 
HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The narrative emphasizes (1) the early establishment of 
a scientific psychology of the Greeks. and (2) its replace- 
ment "à the psychophysical tradition which still cma 
the mind-body and experience-behavior doctrines. Tenri 
History of Psychology is depicted against its Humanis E 
and Scientific backgrounds. l t 


This royal octavo volume Is beautifully produc ced ith 
W: 
many s 4 
line drawings and nine Plates It contai 00 
. a1ns ri 


pages bound in handsome natural-finish cloth Price $10.00 
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Dreamy Usefulness 


Richard M. Jones 


Ego Synthesis in Dreams. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 
1962. Pp. xi + 100. $2.45 (paper) $4.50 (cloth). 


Reviewed by RoBERT A. CLARK 


The author, Richard M. Jones, is a 
Harvard PhD in psychology who re- 
ceived psychoanalytic training with 
Andras Angyal. Since 1957 he has been 
a teacher and practitioner of psychol- 
ogy at Brandeis University. The re- 
viewer, Robert A. Clark, received his 
BA in psychology from Harvard but 
then went on to Harvard Medical 
School for his MD. After that he be- 
came Director of the Out-patient De- 


partment of the Western Psychiatric 
Institute in Pittsburgh and Associate 
Professor at the University of Pitts- 


burgh. Presently he is Medical Direc- 
tor of the Northeast Mental Health 
Clinic in Philadelphia. Besides his clin- 
ical and administrative work, he has 
published on dreams. 


g. Jones is interested in knowing 

how the study of dreams as re- 
ported by the dreamer can help psy- 
chology understand adaptive growth of 
the personality. He wants to find "a 
method as sensitive to the normality 
of dreams as is the free association- 
latent content. method to pathology." 
It is unfortunate that he pursues these 
laudable aims in a most opaquely ab- 
academic jargon, that the 
than most would pay 


struse and 


book costs more 
for a 100 page monograph. Deplorably 
also, the book has no index. 
The foundation upon 
builds his thesis is Freud's "Interpreta- 
He has the courage 


which Jones 


tion of Dreams.” 
to go beyond Freud. He uses in a 
modified form, Erik H. Erikson’s 
schema for personality development. He 
cites approvingly that arch-heretic of or- 
thodox Freudianism, C. G. Jung. as well 
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as the accepted authorities, Herbert 
Silberer and Thomas French. He ac- 
cepts the biological function of the 
dream, namely, the 
sleep, and adds a psychological func- 
tion. This function, he states, is said 
by Jung to be compensation for con- 


preservation of 


scious myopia by unconscious vision, 
and by Silberer to be restoring the bal- 
am life 
through symbolization. Both French and 
Calvin Hall attribute to dreams. the 


function of attempting to solve cur- 


ance between waking and dr 


rent conflicts. The author ignores Al- 
phonse Maeder's pioncer contributions, 
best set forth in his The Dream Prob- 
lem. (Nervous and Mental Dis 
Monograph Series, No. 22, New York, 
1916). Here are quotations showing 
Maeder's recognition of the ps 
of dreams: ^the dream 
seeks for a satisfying formula for the 


ycholog- 


ical function 


unconscious condition and strives for 


ion . . . Dreams also con- 
tain a progressive side" foreshadowing 
future developments in the personality, 
much as do play and fantasy. W. H. R. 
Rivers, in Conflict and Dream (Har- 
court Brace, New York, 1923), carries 
Maeder's thought a step further: “Prob- 
lems may be solved in sleep which 
either have not previously been the 
object of serious attempts 


its expres 


at solution or 
may have been beyond the powers of 
the sleeper when awake." More recently 
Werner Wolff has put forward (The 
Dream, Mirror of Conscience, 
and Stratton, New York, 1952) 


Grune 

con- 
ceptions similar to Jones’: “The dream 
is an attempt at interweaving the main 
problem with the dreamer's other life 
issues and making a decision from 
pattern. relationship. 


this 
The dream is an 


attempt at a value system; the dreamer 


revaluates his life situation. Both con- 


demand what we call a 


interpretation of the 


cepts 
synthesizing 
dream." 


Tas AUTHOR presents. this working 


hypothesis (in his typical the 


dream engages in “reconstructive activ- 
ity, preconsciously re-differentiating and 
re-integrating 
succe 


pre-adaptive 
and failures 


epigenetic 
in the context of 
and under the problematic pressure of 


phase spec re-adaptive crises.” In 
other words, a person going through a 
critical stage in his development has 
dreams which draw upon previous suc- 
cesses and 


lilures in trying to find a 
solution leading toward further growth 
of his personality. His definition of 
adaptation improves upon the mean- 
ing found in the psychology texts of 
thirty years ago, He recognizes that 
the ego must adapt to two realities: 
the outward environment, and the in- 
ward proce 
lage of 


‘es of maturation—the in- 
constitutionally determined 
of development. He dismisses 
Jung's observations on the 
primordial 
phases) 


phase 


theme of 
images symbolizing these 
as philosophizing on the arche- 
typal currents of * 
so mi 


"personal myth,” and 
's the opportunity to add an- 
other dimension of de 
ay 


pth to his anal- 
the formulations 


distinguishing between 
the “defense ego," 


Serve. sleep. from 
pressed. wishes 


s. He does add to 
of French by 


Which aims to. pre- 
the assaults of re- 
"T » and the "synthesis ego,” 
w ~ " - 1 K i i 
hich Supports adaptation in both di- 
rections, 

He admits that 
ory, 


his is a "loose". the- 
that he has not his hy- 
pothesis, and that he 
only that his method 
ysis is "feasible," His 
Consists in illustr; 


proved 
has demonstrated 
of dream anal- 
demonstration 


f ations from the dreams 
ol an anonymous colle 


pared with Calvin 
the dreams of 
Those 


ge student, com- 
Hall’s discussion of 
i another college student. 
ubiquitous college. students! 5° 
close at hand, so willing to volunteer: 
80 cooperative with Diei mark-giving 
and degree-confer ing Like 
the psychoanaly. ; 
select class, 


teachers! 


2 z are d 
5 patients, they are 
o 


quite 


unrepresentative 
the whole popul 


ation, even of Ameri 


So many intricate psychological the- 
ories rest on just. such a slender foun- 
forward as 
the 


dation, yet they are put 


secure generalizations regarding 


whole of humanity 


V \ nar then is the value of a study 


such as this? It is an advance over 
psychoanalytic orthodoxy, encouraging, 
may we hope, further criticism and 
expansion of Freud's original theo- 


ries, and further creative thought on 
the meaning and function of dreaming. 
Certainly Jones is right in urging the 
manifest dream as the proper subject 
than that 


content, 


for scientific study, rather 
artificial construct, the latent d 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that this pre- 
liminary study will be followed, on the 
part af this author or of other. cou- 


i nts we 
rageous and persistent students of th 


: Jorts. based 
dream, by wider ranging efforts. based 


re varied series 
upon larger and more va 


sonalities, An example, in the 


of pe 1 e 
Jungian mode, of intensive ce E 
Š " ge Fen IAA Ad- 
one therapeutic case, 18 Ge the i 

lers The Living Symbol (Pant heon 
Books, New York, 1961). A stimulating 
terms, based 


work, in 
upon an extensive series of dreams 


interpersonal 


psychoanalytic patients, is Walter. Bo- 
nime's The Clinical. Use af Dreams 
(Basic Books, New York, 1962). Yet 
to be written is a study of the occur- 
rence of consecutive dreams, in times 
in the growth of normal sub- 


of cri 


j succ ; rmount crises 
jects, who succe fully surme 


and go on to the living of creative 
lives without the neurotic trends that 
lead to the altice, 
or to a major in psychology. Since a 
knowledge of the service af dreams in 
adaptation is of no value in the wag- 


psychoanalyst's 


ing of war, the money for such a mon- 
umental project. will presumbaly not 
after. general dis- 


be available until 


armament, 


Uu. 

Yet we think that psychic mistakes and 
their consequences can be got rid of iR 
words, for "psychic" means less 
than air to most people. All the same, 
nobody can deny that without the psyche 


there would be no world at all, and still 
less, 


mere 


a human world. 
JuNG 


LE 


To Q or Not to Q 


Jack Block 
The 


Q-sort Method in Personality Assessment and Psychiatric Research: 


A Monograph. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1961. Pp. vii 4- 161. 


$6.75. 


Reviewed by Jonx E. Exner, Jr. 


The author, Jack Block, received his 
PhD at Stanford University, but has 
been across the bay at the University 
of California at Berkeley, ever since 
that time, most recently as Associate 
Professor in the Department of Psy- 
He has published widely in 
the area of personality research and is 
currently concerning himself with ego 
psychology. The reviewer, John Exner, 
a product of Cornell University, is cur- 
rently with the Department of Psy- 
chology at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in Ohio, as 


cholog) 


coordinator of 
training in clinical psychology and as an 
associate professor, He was formerly 
Director of the Bureau of Testing and 
Research and also an associate profes- 
sor at DePawe University. His publi- 
cations fall principally in the arca of 
diagnostic. techniques, particularly. pro- 
jective methods. 


HE MATERIALS presented in this 
descent provide a substantial 
argument supporting the usefulness in 
research of the general scaling procedure 
known as the Q-sort technique. The 
author, well erounded in his knowledge 
and experience with the technique, is 
admittedly interested. in presenting this 
argument so as to discuss in turn the 
relative merits of a specific Q-sort, the 
California Q-set (CQ). Thus, the ma- 
terial becomes narrowed considerably in 
its total scope. but nevertheless 
ues throughout to be thought 
ing. Several 


contin- 
provok- 
of the frequently voiced 
criticisms of the Q 


ssort technique are 
dealt with in adequate depth and suf- 


ficient clarity to. leave even the 


most 
impressed. 


negativistie reader somewhat 


For instance, considerable space is 
tiven to clarify the necessity of ob- 


server-evaluations and to offer evidence 


chat such evaluations can be reliable 
when the training of the observer 
meets a minimal criterion. Likewise 


evidence and argument are put forth to 
demonstrate that specific Q-sets can be 
constructed in such a manner to over- 
come, or at least to compromise with, 
the contention that the results of the 
Q-sort technique are typically a func- 
tion of the particular Q-set emploved. 
One problem 
not 


area which is possibly 
the thoroughness 
which it deserves is that of typology. 
Naturally this is not 


dealt’ with in 


a problem com- 


mon only to the Q-sort technique but 
to practically all 


instruments 
ented toward a normative basis and 
though it is 


ori- 
. al- 
| problem that has been 
and can be handled satisfactorily, 
are asked to 


we 
accept here the proposi- 
ions that psychologists do think 
pological terms, a request 
later to lend itself to 
neralization, 


in ty- 
that seems 
considerable 
lt is suggested that 
Q technique in itself 
valuable tool from 
derived to ascer 


typology does 


overg 


the can be a 


which data can | 
in whether 4 genuine 
exist for a given group 


bes successful 


we 


of individuals, 


| 1 physi- 
cans, creative scientists, Schizophrenics 
ete Unfortunately We are left 
With the. promise that studies 


currently 
underway m 


ay shed much light 


on these 
Questions. and others of 


i a similar na- 
ture, In faet, there are pomis in the 
text Where the reader almost has the 
M pression thay if publication of the 


Monograph had been delayed 


another 
year or wo and 


subsequent data haq 


3B 


been included, the entire impact of the 
material would have been significantly 
greater. 


Ts OVER-ALL description of the de- 
velopment and uses of the CQ set 
is quite good. The enormity of work 
devoted to its construction is very im- 
pressive and the care given to the ra- 
tionale of the set is admirable indeed 
and could well serve as a model for 
the construction of other such sets. 
Even the decision to construct the CQ 
set as a forced-choice type, which 
ordinarily could open the door to much 
criticism, is based on solid reasoning to 
which most researchers 
agreeable. It seems realistic to suggest 
that if many of the earlier articles per- 
taining to the Q-sort technique con- 
tained the theoretical and practical 
thoroughness as is demonstrated in the 
construction of the CQ set, the entire 
status of the technique as a research 
tool could be much greater than is cur- 
rently apparent. The arguments favor- 
ing the usefulness of the technique in 
general, and the CQ set in particu- 
lar, in individual personality assessment 
are considerably less attractive. and re- 
alistic than are the statements favor- 
ing its use as a research tool. For in- 
stance, it is suggested that significant 
difficulties exist in the area of com- 


would be 


munication between several persons of 
different disciplines with 
regard to reporting the observations 
of each concerning a single individ- 
ual. Diagnostic staff meetings which in- 
clude reports of psychiatrists, clinical 
workers are 


professional 


psychologists, and social 
cited as a case in point. While there is 
some communication 


practically 


no doubt that 
problems exist in y every 
diagnostic staff meeting. no evidence is 
offered here either to support the idea 
that these are really serious differences 
or to negate the contention that such 
differences may really be an asset to a 
better, more global understanding of a 
patient. 

Possibly the most unfortunate aspect 
of the monograph is that it is too short. 
After struggling through arguments, 
and bits of data. all of which lend 
to the notion 
really 


themselves quite well 
that the Q-sort technique is 
worthwhile. the reader is left with lit- 
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tle information concerning some of the 
most practical applications of the tech- 
nique. For example, any teacher of 
clinical students could not help but be 
impressed by suggestions of how the 
technique can be helpful in evaluation 
of the degree to which personality ap- 
praisals agree. But alas, little elabor- 
ation is provided here. Also mentioned 
far too briefly is the applicability of 
the technique to the study of highly spe- 
cific personality charact ics such as 
need achievement, reality testing, etc, 
A more thorough approach concerning 
the various applications of the technique 
would not only make the book more 
palatable, but could have easily made it 
useful as a good seminar text. In its 
present form it provides useful informa- 
tion to the reader but much of this 
information only serves to raise ques- 
tions rather than answer them. Its full 
clarity is probably derived only if the 
reader hz familiarity 
with Q-sort. The author has done a very 
light of his apparent 
But I wish the book were 


some previous 


good job in 


objectiv 


longer. 


A Hazily HumanView? 


Thomas E. Jordan 


The Mentally Retarted. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill. 1961. 
Pp. ti + 855, 


Reviewed by Gorvon N, CANTOR 


Thomas E. Jordan, the author, received 
his PhD degree from Indiana Univer- 
sity and after some intervening teaching 
experiences is now Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director, Center for Teacher 
Education at Tulane Univerity. He is 
author of The Exceptional Child 
(1962). The reviewer, Gordon Cantor. 
did his doctoral work at the State 
University of Iowa in the area of 
experimental child psychology. Subse- 
quently he taught and researched for 
six years at Peabody Col- 
lege before returning in 1960 to his 


George 


old stamping grounds to become a 
member of the staff of the lowa 
Child Welfare Rescarch Station (now 
the Institute of Child Behavior and 
Development). While he now works in 
the area of frustration and curiosity be- 
haviors in normal children, he has 
written rather ¢ vtensively in the arca of 
mental deficiency and. retardation and 
has reviewed before for CP (CP, July 
1957, 2, 180-182) and CP, Aug. 1960. 
5, 247-248). 


T ‘field’ of mental reta rdation, 
if such there be, draws its data 
from numerous sources (most. notably, 
biochemistry, physiology, biology, psy- 
chology, and education), An author who 
chooses in the 1960's to 
eral. mental retardation. text purporting 
to do justice to the accumulated. infor- 
mation in all these areas tackles a 
formidable if not impossible task. 


write a gen- 


Jordan’s book constitutes such an at- 
tempt and, in addition, is 


said to offer “a 


new conceptual key to mental retarda- 


tion.” Comprehensiveness 


is claimed 
in the form of 


à bibliography which 
(p. vi) 


« 
In general 


|o is complete 
ad hoc 1960. It is 


representative of a 
pool of several thousand studies, and 
it may be used as à guide to the lit- 


> The 


is considered to 


Crature of the Jast Several yea 
a i 


"new conceptual key” 
stem from an extended discussion of 
the family, placed early in the book 
(Ch. 2). According to the author (p. 
67), SOVCOWE must see it (mental 
retardation ) as a people-centered 
Problem from the beginning, Only by 
Seeing how lives are affected can one 
move to the more segmented, trun- 
cated, aspects of the disorder with any 
sense of urgency .. |, it is vital that 


is ane 
ve see the humanitarian core of the 
problem first,” 


Regarding the 
rials included in 
the coverage js 
let alone 


Psychological mate- 

Jordan’s 
not representative; 
l complete, Examples: (1) 
sampling from the extensive literature 
on learning is completed in less than 
three Pages (of the seven studies briefly 
discussed, One is inaccurately de- 


volume, 


t 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STATISTICAL METHOD 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 
by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER. Humboldt Stan College 


z E foo. > oq e > a F ig ica 1 "res 0! r 
Enlivened by 31 numbered boxes that feed the student. gems of historic il interest r d 
bout statistics, this text provides a pleasant introduction to the subject. For reasons 
VH hie : ir ith its fec he ground in the theory of measurement an 
p anizati begins with its feet on the groun c y as 
like the organization. It beg 
the theory of decision. 


amatic pronounce- 
casy to appreciate, I 
d goes all the way to 


—Stanley S. Stevens, Harvard University 


431 pages: $7.00 text 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE MAKING 


Histories of Selected Research Problems 
Edited by LEO POSTMAN, University of California, Berl 


keley 


ly ingenious idea of presenting a series of "case studies" of problems produces 
; pihe D pd the usual histories of psychology. In cach of the chapters, selec 
HIEMIS A pea runs the gauntlet of evidence and counter-evidence , 
a rescarc ` - " 


à dramatic suspense 
ted for their topical interest, 


—Rudolf Arnheim, 


Sarah Lawrence College 
823 pages: $9.00 text 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 


both of the University of California, Berk 


eley 


This is without a doubt a superior text in every way. It is prob: 
S 


ably the most cohere 
ically consistent book in the field today. It presents some innovations, e.g., the 
retically cons 


iments and the integrated treatment of physiology, which should have 
experiments a E 


ntly written and theo- 
presentation of actual 
of years ago. 
Northwestern University 


"box" 
been thought 

—Lee Sechrest, 
758 pages; illustrated: $7.00 text 


A STUDENT WORKBOOK l | 
by James L. McGaugh of The Univ 


ersity of Oregon is available to accompany 


ELE NTS 7 
141 pages; 16 tables; $2.00 MEN TS OF PSYCHOLOGY ` 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, pis, 


College Department 501 Madison Avenu 


ý New York 22 
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scribed; (2) in the area of 
nality, no mention is made of Kounin's 
classic research on idity" in the re- 
tardate or Zigler's important. follow-up 
. Zigler et al., J. Pers, 1958 


Though lacking the necessary com- 


perso- 


work (e.g. 


petence for judging the adequacy of 
coverage in the non-psychological areas, 
this reviewer cannot refrain. from. not- 
ing that the momentous chromosome 
discovery regarding mongolism is given 
just two brief, uninformative nods; no- 
where is the reader apprised of the 
nature or significance of this develop- 
ment 


Ta attempt to provide a “new con- 


is not, in this reviewer's 
estimation, a sful one. Place- 
ment of the discussion. of the family 
make it a 


ceptual ke 


succe 


early in the book does not 


superior discussion, nor does its lo- 
cation appreciably enhance the quality 


irason's 


of the remaining chapters. 
better if scattered 
job on this topic, Jordan 
utilizes a wider range of sources of data 
leg, 
course, includes more recent references, 


text does a more 


though 
sociological studies) and, of 

Because of a frequent use of sub- 
headings, book 
appearance of being highly organized. 
This is not however. Refer- 


ences to given topics occur in scattered 


Jordan's presents. an 


the case, 


places throughout the volume, often in 
repetitive fashion. The content of a sub- 
little or 
an extended 


section may have nothing to 
do with its heading (e.g. 
discussion of motor development in the 
follows the heading 
"physical growth”). Ther 
(phenylketonuria is 


cerebral palsied 


are incon- 
sistencies "rare 
p. 90), common" 'p. 197). 
and "uncommon" (p. 233 

It is difficult to judge 
for whom the book is intended. At 
times, the writing talks down to the 
freshman student—e.g., (p. 249), “The 
technique of instruction is generally that 
one teacher instructs several children or 
more who are variously identified as 
groups and the aggregates of groups. 
s." On other oc- 
included 


"quite 


the audience 


call classe 


These we 
casions, material is which is 
apt to. be meaningful 

trained specialist eg. a 


Vera Cruz describing in highly techni- 


only to the 


quote from 
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cal terms surgical treatment of crani- 
ostenosis 

The writing is often painfully stilted 
(p. 123), “The Leiter . . . Scale 


instrument used to 


sometimes 


is an 


measure ability. It is not commonly 
used or routinely used, but it can be 
very useful.” 

"The philosopher of science would find 
much in this book to disturb him. The 


author chooses to arrive at a defini- 
tion of mental retardation "induc- 
tively” rather than "deductively." The 


terms “entity” and “operational” are 
uncritically utilized. Such statements as 
the following are not uncommon (p. 
184): “If the tool of the investigator 


is as sophisticated as factor analysis, 
the result is a contribution to the na- 
ture of things metaphysical 


as the writings of Aquina 


surely 


The book does succeed. in communi- 


to the notion that 
questions about mental retardation can 


caung novice the 


best be answered through empirically 
gathered data. 
vey 


But the attempt to sur- 
studies 


research from the several 
relevant arcas is generally superficial 
and uncritical in nature. The volume 


is not recommended. 


Re-do by Rado 


Sandor Rado 


Psychoanalysis of Behavior: Col- 
lected Papers Vol. II: 1956-1961 
New York: Grune 
1962. Pp. v + 


& Stratton, 
196. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Eria Fromm 


Sandor Rado. author of this volume, is a 
psychoanalyst and political scientist who 
was born and trained in Hungary. In 
the 1920s he belonged to Freud’s inti- 
mate circle and taught for some years 
at the Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute 
before coming to this country. He has 
had a varicd academic and clinical ca- 
reer. and is now Professor of Psychiatry 
and Dean at the New York School 


of Psychiatry, The reviewer, Erika 
Fromm, received her degree in Ger- 


many from Max Wertheimer in 1933, 
then after a stint at the University of 
Amsterdam came to this 
1938. She settled Chicago 
where she has worked in a clinical 
capacity at the Michael Reese Hos- 
pital and at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, has served as a school psy- 
chologist, has taught at the University 
of Illinois Medical School and at 
the Northwestern University Medical 
School. Her intellectual interests range 
widely from children to adults, from 
diagnosis to therapy, from tests of in- 
telligence to projective techniques, from 
Gestalt to psychoanalytic theory, from 
therapy to experimental hypnosis. Pres- 
ently she is Professorial Lecturer in the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is about to pub- 
lish with Thomas M. French, Dream 
Interpretation: a New Approach. 


country in 
down in 


HE FIRST volume of Rado's 
lected Papers—reviewed by Tul- 
in this Journal in April 1957— 
spans a 35-year period of the author's 
publications, The 
years. 


chin 


second covers six 
Strangely enough, the 


»t ; 18 papers com- 
prising Volume II 


and written in the 
recent short. time Span are chronolog- 
ically arranged, while Volume I is or- 
ganized topically. In Volume II the 


same 

ame ide expounded. and 
over again that were g 
to the same point i 
Moreover, 


ideas are over 


ulready developed 
c n the earlier book. 
T, identical tables and figures 
are reprinted more than once between 
the covers of Volume II. This book 
could have been improved by adhering 
to topical organization, and by 
Ing out repetitiveness, : 


The field of Schizophrenia is the sole 
area in which the 
research 


weed- 


' author presents new 
in his second volume of col- 
lected papers. He believes that schizo- 
phrenia is caused by a 
genes in the fertilized , 
the individual deve 
tions. produce 


mutation of 
d ovum from which 
loped. These muta- 
two fundamental forms 
“the psychodynamic ce- 
a diminished capacity 
+ the neurochemical basis of 


of damage in 


rebral system”: 


for pleasure. 


which is not known, and a “propriocep- 
tive diathesis"--neuroph 
unexplored 


siologic basis 


which precipitates in the 


patient a distorted awareness of his own 


body. Rado distinguishes. four. develop- 
mental stages of "schizotypal" (his term 
for schizophrenic) behavior: (1) com- 
pensated schizotypal behavior without a 


breakdown, 2 ed schizo- 


decompen 
typal behavior marked by extreme over- 
dependence and a severe obedience- 
defiance — conflict, $ disintegrated 
schizotypal behavior characterized. by 
adaptive incompetence, and thought and 
action disorders, and (+) deteriorated 
schizotypal behavior with nearly com- 


adaptive 


plete withdrawal from realit 
tasks 


Res claim is to have created a 


ego psychology 
; Dare is 
which he calls Adaptational Psychody 


namics. He seems to consider it as be- 


new Science, an 


ing the only psychoanalytic ego psy- 
chology in existence, Actually it differs 


from the main stream of psychoanalytic 


ego psychology primary in terminolog 
and in that Rado places more em- 


phasis than. most. psychoanalysts do on 
| mech- 


the inheritance of psychologicz 
anisms. He speculates that psycholog- 
ical response. potentials and deficiencies 
are coded into the genes. One can hope 
that Rado's genetic and. biopsychologic 
speculations eventually. will lead to a 
neuro-dynamic or biodynamic science. 
In their present state, they do not con- 
stitute a science yet, Just a theory. 

In therapy, Rado places the interpre- 
tative emphasis on the patient's. cur- 
rent life situation, So does Thomas 
M. French, who rates at least a foor- 
note, Rado makes it appear as if he 
himself were the only one who has 
n lytic 


moved the emphasis in psychoar ily 
therapy and research from the libido 
theory to the study of the adaptive 
and the integrative functions of the 
The author igmund 
Freud’s work on the ego, However, one 


ego, discusses * 
wonders why nowhere in this book, not 
even in the chapter entitled "Observa- 
tions on the Development of Psycho- 
analytic "Theory" written in 1960, he 
even mentions the so highly important 
development. of. modern psychoanalytic 
ego psychology that began in 1936 and 
came to full bloom in the 1950ies. The 


work of Anna Freud, of Hartmann, 


Kris and Lowenstein, of Erik Erikson, 


to name but the most outstanding ex- 
as if it non- 
ent. Rado, Don-Quixote-like, con- 
tinues to fight the outdated windmills 
of that 


ponents, is treated were 


psychoanalytic period which 
ended a quarter of a century ago. 

As to theories and techniques of hyp- 
nosis, the author seems to be unaware 
of the 


thought 


excitine orientation of 
that this field 50 
years after Freud turned his back on 
hypnosis. 


new 


began in 


The author insists that his own method 
of adaptational therapeutic technique 
is the only method of therapy that can 
be called reconstructive. All other. psy- 
choanalytic practice, according to him, 
is merely supportive and patchwork re- 
pair. He disapproves of allowing the 
patient to. develop a transference rela- 
tionship to the analyst and of using 
controlled 


transference regression as a 


therapeutic technique. He thinks it in- 


terferes with helping the patient at- 
tain self-mastery and self-realization. 
Before 1933, Rado gained a place in 
the history of psychoanalysis for the 
important contributions he made to clas- 
sical psychoanalysis, in particular to the 
'chodynamies of 
drug addiction and of melancholia. He 
also 


understanding of the ps 


deserves credit for having ever 
since attempted to construct a "com- 
prehensive dy 


ior that 


amics of human behav- 


will include its 


cultural as- 

iology (biophysics, bio- 
chemistry), and Unfortu- 
nately, after an initial thrust forward. 
his thinking has 


peets, its. phy 


genetic 


circled within its same 
track, and he has not been able to en- 
list enough interest among his psycho- 
analytic colleagues, biopsychologists, ge- 


neticists and social anthropologists 1 


o 
motivate them to test his hypotheses, 

The souls maladies have their re- 
lapses like the body's. What we take 


for a cure 


is often just a momentary 
rally or a 


new form of the disease. 


-La RocnErovcavp 


W 


Two Brains or One? 


Vernon Mountcastle | Ed.) 


Interhemispheric Relations and Cer- 
ebral Dominance. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1962. Pp. v 4 
294. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Mrrcugtt Guck stern 
The editor of this book, Vernon B. 
Mountcastle, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing ncurophysiologists, received his ALD 
at Johns Hopkins University and went 
back there to teach in 1948. He is 
now Professor of Physiology. He is chief 
editor of the Journal of Neurophysi 
ology and is a contributor to Bard's 
Medical Physiology (llth edition 
(1961). Psychologists may know best 
his carly work with Philip Bard on the 
role of the limbic system in emotion. 
The reviewer, Mitchell Glickstein, re- 
mains essentially the same person CP 
recently said he was (CP, Feb. 1963. 
8, 46). A University of Chicago man 
from one end to the other of his higher 
education, he left the midwest to teach 
at Cal Tech and Stanford and is now 
Assistant. Professor of Psychology and 
Physiology at the University of Wash- 
ington. He is especially concerned with 
problems of brain mechanisms in learn- 
ing and in memory. 


NUKE the heart or the liver, the 
brain is a symmetrically paired or- 
gan. It is the implications of this pair- 
ing—the problem of functional 


integra- 
tion between the two 


hemispheres and 
the contrasting functional role of 
‘that provide the theme of 


A composite of ten 


each 
this book. 

together 
a summary, 


papers, 
with discussions and thi 

y 
symposium held 


lopkins Medical School 


work is a report of a 
at Johns ] 


4 in 
April 1961. 


To some extent, all the papers. deal 
with cortical but two related 
distinguished One 
mechanism of 
tween the 


function, 
problems can be 


CON- 
cerns the 


hemispheres, The 
point to the 
the forebrain 


Presented i 
Major role 
COnlmnmilssupes 


miegration, “The other 


problem 
Phenomenon of 


speech and 


lated to the Js Wy 


Although 


langnage Are sq 


39 


integration be- 
reports 
thar 
play in such 


dominan e 


S 


prisingly little-mentioned, it is apparent 
that there is an underlying assumption 
by both the authors and discussants 
that left hemispheric dominance for 
language exists in man. Thus, func- 
tional asymmetry is assumed and much 
of the research presented is devoted to 
further analysis of the differences be- 
tween the two hemispheres. 

In this area, the book poses some 
old problems rather explicitly. Lesions 
of the left hemisphere in man are more 
likely to language disturbance 
than are lesions of the right. Yet Ger- 


cause 


hardt von Bonin, reviewing gross ana- 
studies 
parison, found a remarkable unanimity 
among researchers on the equality of 
the two hemispheres. The right hemi- 
sphere weighs as much as the left, al- 
most to the gram. Here, then, the book 


tomical of hemispheric com- 


focuses on a problem, not a solution: if 
there are no obvious morphological dif- 
ferences, what is the basis for so ex- 
treme an asymmetry of function between 
the left and right hemispheres of man? 
Other authors explore different aspects 
of functional asymmetry. It appears 
that the left hemisphere is not com- 


pletely dominant for all symbolic 
functions in man. Reasonably good 
evidence is presented that the right 


hemisphere may show a modest kind 
of dominance for some non-language 
functions. Brenda Milner, for example, 
provides data to suggest that the right 
temporal cortex might have a domi- 
nant role over the left for visual mem- 
ory in man. 

The descriptions of split-brain. ani- 
and others 


mal experiments by Spe 
and 


excitement 


convey some of the 
promise of this area of research. It ap- 
pears that 
calization of memory in the brain has 
been reopened with the advantage of 
hindsight into some of the difficulties 
of Lashley's approach. One feels that 
the ‘engram’ is in principle localiza- 
ble, even though the reported studies 
only confined it to one hemisphere. 
Much of the writing on commissural 
section is especially valuable since it 
has not appeared in other publications. 


T PARTICIPANTS in this 


came from a variety of disciplines, 
and their specializations are reflected in 


the entire question of lo- 


symposium 
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the type of material presented. There 
is a striking difference between the ap- 
proaches of the clinical neurologists 
and the psychologists to what 
appear to be a similar problem, as- 
sessment of the functional deficit fol- 
lowing localized cortical injury in man. 


would 


Psychologist Teuber’s report, for ex- 
ample, is detailed and analytic, with a 
careful description of the behavioral 
referants for each function studied. In 
contrast, the neurologists tend to deal 
with behavioral units that are larger, 
more abstract and somewhat 
Although some neurologists 
covered the continger 


vague, 


have dis- 


table, this is 
apparently not enough, since major dis- 
agreements persist among them, Granted 
that they must deal with inherently 
variable material, studying accidents of 
nature as they do, one feels, never- 
that the vagueness in their con- 
cepts their disagree- 
ments. Neurology seems to be awaiting 
its John B. Watson. 

In the book's beginning, J. Z. Young 
poses the question, "Why do we have 


theles 


contributes to 


two brains"? He then attempts to an- 
swer it with special reference to the 
phylogeny of vision and the phenom- 
enon of decussation in the visual path- 
ways. While Dr. Young presents a stim- 
ulating discussion of the kind of sen- 
sory mapping that might be mediated 
neural 


by different types of struc- 
tures, one cannot entirely agree (as did 
few of the discussants) with Dr, 
Young's postulated ‘reason’ for the ex- 
istence of crossing in the vis 


aal path- 
ways, lt is perhaps unfortunate that 
the delightful Ari game of 
“why is it there”? often ends in these 
unresolvable disagreements among the 


stotelean 


players. 

At the other end of the book Rich- 
ard Jung gives an excellent summary 
of the entire conference. This is a dif- 
ficult task and one that Dr. Jung han- 
dles with consummate skill. He mani- 
fests a rare ability to deal adequately 
with data from both clinical neurology 
and experimental studies and then to 
apply them to the common problem of 
brain function. 

Presenting as it does some of the 
best current work and thought on the 
function of the human and animal cor- 
tex, the book seems a bargain at the 
publisher's price of $7.50. 


Toward 
Unity on Conflict 


Muzafer Sherif (Ed.) 


Intergroup Relations and Leader- 
ship: Approaches and Research in 
Industrial, Ethnic, Cultural, and 
Political Areas. New York: Wiley. 
1962. Pp. v + 284. $5.95. — 


IY ADAMS 


Reviewed by nm 


Muzafer Sherif, the editor here, iy a 
native of Turkey who was educated 
at American International College, Is- 
tanbul, at Harvard and Coluinbià Uni- 
versities, receiving his PhD from the 
latter. There may be in the world 
one or two social Psychologists who 


might need an introduction to him 
and perhaps there arc a dozen other 


psychologists who might not know who 
he 5. His most recent book, written 
in collaboration with Carl Hovland. 
was Social Judgment: 
Contrast Effects in Communication and 
Attitude Change (CP, Sept, 1962, 7, 
320-322). The reviewer, J. Stacy Ad- 
ams, is a product of the University 
of North Carolina, who after 
for a while at 
joined General 
Research Service 
there as 


Assimilation and 


teaching 
Stanford University 
Electric’s Behavioral 
in 1960 and remains 
@ consultant, 
tions as Adjunct 
Columbia Univer. 


Also he func- 
Associate Professor at 
sity. Presently he con- 
ducts experimental research in industry 
where he broductively puzzles 
functioning of y 
tems and 
about 


over the 
8 industrial reward sys- 
inequities, with his thinking 
these matters showing the in- 


fluence of both Skinner and Festinger. 


wW" "VER fifteen scholars 
senting disciplines as varied as 
political sci- 


and sociolo gather 
discuss papers on inter- 


repre- 
anthropology, geography 

! , 
ence, psychology 
to present and 


group relations; 
gr D relations ang leadership, one 
mi tper JM 
d expect a diversity so great as t0 
make 3g "Te à i TET 
à coherent volume an editorial 


Impossibility, The 
realized in the 
review, 


expectation is not 
case of the book under 
for two reasons, First, Professor 


from the Century Psychology Series 
Editors: Richard M. Elliott, Gardner Lindzey and Kenneth MacCorquodale 


recently published texts 


BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 


iversi iforni ta Barbara. A new introductory 

LER, University of California at San orb A 
By HOWARD E Pipes. presentation of fundamental principles, in the context of a 
text which ee contemporary psychology. With emphasis on the scientific approach to 
realist cies the book provides flexibility in use without disturbing the “backbone 
ee of basic and complex processes. 768 pp., illus., $7.50 


Study Guide by Tracy S. Kendler and an Instructor's Manual also are available. 
A Study Gu i 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


2nd Edition 


iversity; SON 
; . KUHLEN, Syracuse University; and GEORGE G. THOMP ON, 
Edited by veis inni This highly successful volume represents a collection of theoretical 
The Ohio Ste a by noted authors, on the psychological development of children, 
€ See cand odo The material, about 75% new, includes several papers that have 
adolescents a 


been adapted with the authors’ approval. 638 pp., paper, illus., $4.75 


outstanding monographs 


INFANTILE AUTISM 
The Syndrome and its Implications for a Neural Theory 
1e 
By Dr. BERNARD RIMLAND, U. S. Naval Personnel Research Activity, San Diego 
y r. 
i 4 d. of apparent damage is consistent with a 
pal Dr. Rimland poe pius to the effect — in the fields of normal and a 
autism, Dr. 


i intelligence. The treatise reci 
; i ism i consequence of a specific — intellig, j 
that penia Suin pipes that the assumed brain Psychology Series Award. To 
cognitive . 


THE STREAM OF BEHAVIOR 
Explorations of its Structure and Content 
Edited by ROGER G. BARKER, University of Kansas 


An extensive, well-organized and highly informative 


broad range of findings 
bnormal Personality and 
eived The 1962 Century 
be published in January 


report—by fourteen investigators—on the methods and 
results of various empirical studies of the minute-by- 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND CROSS-CULTURAL 
ü GARDNER LINDZEY, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
y Stanford, California 


i what in many respects is 
TDi SF bod CHF With wisdom, thoroughness 
e ped ary fairness he has reviewed the bulk of 
and radii i work in the field, given an account of 
at aL findings and weighed values and faults, 
me 


minute course of behavior in individuals, 
brings together the new concepts on the sti 
content of the behavior stream. 


The volume 
ructure and 
384 pp., illus., $6.75 


RESEARCH 


Sciences, 


This is undoubtedly the best meth 
that these studies have received, and ii is an invalu- 
able resource for anyone planning cross-cultural re- 
search of any kind." CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY, 
March 1963. 348 pp., $6.00 


odological review 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CR OFTS 


34 West 33rd Street, New York 1, New York —Division of Meredith Publishing Compan 
any 


Sherif, as editor, has contributed an 
insightful, unifying, introductory chap- 
ter and brief, prefatory comments on 
each chapter. Secondly, conflict resolu- 
tion implicitly or explicitly underlies 
the interests of many of the contrib- 
uting authors. The net impression left 
with the reader is that this collection 
of symposium papers given at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in April, 1961, 
might better have been entitled “Ap- 
proaches and Research in Intergroup 
Conflict. Resolution.” Indeed, the ma- 
jority of papers are logical additions to 
Sherif's Groups in Harmony and Ten- 
sion, and, whether intentionally or not, 
constitute a tribute to that enlightening 
work. 

The central interest in 
group conflict is expressed through a 


resolving 


variety of viewpoints and data. The so- 
ciologist, R. E. L. Faris, and the psy- 
chologists, R. R. Blake and Jane S. 
Mouton, forcefully adopt the position 
that intergroup phenomena, conflict in 


innot be understood in the 


particular, 
terms of individual psychology, Dispos- 
ing of the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis, the concepts of displacement, 
the 


of catharsis, and of authoritarian 
personality as being unuseful, if not ir- 
relevant, in explaining the arousal of 
conflict between groups, Faris proposes 
that only the level of 


groups have explanatory value. What 


concepts at 


these concepts are and how they may 
be defined operationally is not quite 
so clear. Vet, Faris position, though 
perhaps overstated, is persuasive and 
is reinforced by Blake and Mouton, who 
caution against the “psychodynamic fal- 
lacy“ in union-management relations— 
fac- 
than 


motivation to 
rather 


attribution. of 
tors within an individual 
to properties. of the group of which 
the individual is a member. Empirical 
support for this viewpoint also comes 
from the sociologist, L. M. Killian, in 
tracing of 


the 


his scholarly historical 
changes in negro leadership before and 
following the 1954 U.S, Supreme Court 
school desegregation decision. He cites 
recent studies that demonstrate that 
there is little or no correlation between 
individual attitudes 


“the 


the distribution. of 
on desegregation 


of community resistance to change. 


and adamance 
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Despite the arguments and data ad- 


vanced in the plea for theories 


based on the dynamics of groups qua 
groups, one cannot reject individual 
psychodynamics as being wholly irrel- 
s, "The of- 


fice makes the man, not the man the 


evant. Statements like Fa 


office, in the normal experience of per- 
sons in organizations," may have super- 
ficial validity and appeal, but cannot 
stand close scrutiny, Even "normal ex- 
perience” suggests that intergroup phe- 
nomena are in part a function of the 
characteristics of individuals. The char- 
ismatic leader does exist. The work of 
G. W. Allport on the nature of preju- 
dice, of T. F. Pettigrew on the dy- 
namics of desegregation, and of Freud. 
Sears, Dollard and others do 
validity. Fortunately, two of the au- 
thors, S. S. Sargent, in his commentary 
on Killian's paper, and R. M. Stogdill, 
in his presentation of a model for the 


have 


study of leadership, restore a con- 
ceptual balance. 

A number of chapters by non-psy- 
chologists bring fresh and 
viewpoints to the field of intergroup 
conflict. One, by R. C. North, reflects 
the influence of psychology upon polit- 
ical science as the author attacks prob- 
international North 
the traditional, rational 


material 


lems of relations, 
warns against 
approach to the study of relations be- 
tween nations in which the emphasis 
is upon the evaluation of “hard and ob- 
jective” variables such as economic ca- 
pacity and military strength, The polit- 
s, must also take 
account of the perceptions that policy 
and decision makers have of these var 
iables. He suggesting 
methods for the study of documents 
and by presenting a fascinating analy- 
sis of the genesis of World War I. Pro- 


ical scientist, he state 


continues — by 


fessor North's paper is the clearest evi- 


dence this reviewer has seen that in- 


terdisciplinary work of the type under- 
taken at Stanford University on Inter- 
national Conflict. and 
have high pay-off value. 


Integration can 


The Oklahoma interdisciplinary sym- 
posium, of which editor Sherif's. vol- 
ume is a report, should also bear fruit: 
was interdis- 


but not only because it 


cipli character, including, as it 


did, material by the geographer, R. E. 


ary in 


Crist, on the effects of land tenure sys- 
tems upon intergroup conflict and ob- 
servations by the anthropologist. A. R. 
Beals, on the rise and decline of fac- 
village in India. The 
quality of the papers presented at the 


tionalism in a 


symposium also is such as to provoke 


the use of new concepts and approaches 
to a problem that is of more than aca- 


demic interest, 


Psychomotor 


Epileptics 


John Guerrant, William W. Ander- 
son, Ames Fischer, Morton R. 


Weinstein, R Mar s and 
» K. Mary Jaros an 
Andrew Deskins, With a Fore- 


word by Robert B. Aird 


Personality in Epilepsy. Springfield. 
Il: Charles "1962. 


Pp. vil C Thomas, 


112. $6.50, 


Reviewed by Ny TOR. MILSTEIN 


Six of the authors of this book are physi- 
cians who were located, when the book 
was written, in or around the Uni- 
versity of California Medical Center in 
San Francisco. The seventh author is 
Andrew Deskins, @ psychologist, who. 
since his this project, has 
Francisco to the De- 
partment of Psychology at Alma Col- 
lege in Michigan, The reviewer, Vic- 
tor Milstein, received his PhD degree 
in psychology from the 
Oregon and has Stayed on at Oregon 
as a USPHS Research Fellow in ‘the 
Medical School there, His dissertation 
resvarch dealt with c pileptiform. EEG 
discharges and |, arning, and his subsc- 


quent research has been on related prob- 
lems. 


work on 
moved from San 


University of 


T Bus BOOK is the report of a research 

Project. It seems likely that the 
decision to publish in book form rather 
than in a journal was made because 


of the great “mount of interest and con- 


troversy about the subject. The hypoth- 
esis tested was that psychomotor epi- 
leptics show more psychiatric disturb- 
ance than patients with other chronic 
illnesses. 

The book begins with a review of 
the recent history of personality in epi- 
lepsy. This is interestingly organized into 
four periods, culminating in “the pe- 
riod of. psychomotor peculiarity.” The 
authors emphasize that opinions in this 
area are not based on experimental 
studies. Further, “the many studies since 
then have scarcely gone beyond Es- 
rs ago in 


z 


quirol's [more than 100 yee 
the Salpetriére] in the selection of sub- 
j the control. of. non-experimental 
iables, and in efforts to restrict. the 
elTects of bias." 

Three groups of subjects—psycho- 


i ies, gri al epilepties. 
motor epileptics, grand mal epiley m 
non-neurologica 
from 


and patients with 
medical Hon 
clinic out-patients who met certam cri- 
teria of age, liter ind. physical con- 
dition, All subjects were first evaluated 
by the neurologists and required to 
meet still further. stringent. criteria. ap- 
propriate to the group in which ri 
were placed. The patients were gom 
independently examined by two of ue 
Is who were aware of each 


illnesses—were selected 


psychiatr — 
subjects history and diagnosis. The psy 
4 n 03 " 
chiatrists rated the patients on 102 items 
non-seizure symp- 
interview 


in three. categories: 
toms and iac- 
teristics, and maladaption. The subjects 
also had a battery of eight psychological 
tests, half of which were projective, 
administered by a psychologist who 
was unaware of the group to which the 
patient belonged. Fifty-five ratings and 
scores were derived from this battery, 
Comparisons of the ratings, eni wi 
diagnoses, and test scores indicated 1 hat 
but essentially 


behavior, charac- 


was a high 
sychopi gy among 
equal degree of psychopathology 


there 


the three groups. 


indicate at 
T.s brief summary indicates th 


this research does not go as far 
beyond Esquirol as it might have. De- 
Spite the selection criteria employed, the 
two convulsive groups differed signifi- 
fantly from the medical illnesses group 
in age, race, and duration of illness. 
The influence of these factors on. the 


Variables investigated might be negli- 


gible, as the authors argue, but this 
demonstrated. The 
same might be said of other factors like 
seizure severity, degree of EEG back- 
ground abnormality, and on which side 
a unilateral . 
comment on the fact that 7567 of the 
psychomotor group had unilateral EEG 
foci (only 2567 showed bilateral signs), 


has not yet been 


focus occurs. There is no 


while 69% of the grand mal group 
had generalized. dysrhythmia; the rest 
had normal EEGs. Further, it might 
have been instructive to compare psy- 


chomotor epileptics with non-temporal 
lobe focal epileptics as well as with 
grand mal patients. 

The authors argue that the independ- 
ence of the psychiatric interviews "pro- 
tect” against bias. Consequently, there 
is much concern for inter-rater reliabil- 
ity, which is good. However, there are 
simpler experimental designs for insur- 
ing against the intrusion of bias. There 
is also the ‘bias’ that may follow from 
making comparisons among the three 
groups on 55 mean scores derived from 
psychological tests without first perform- 
ing some overall analysis. 

There are a number of places in the 


report. where comment. and amplific 
tion would be welcome, This 


is espe- 
cially annoying in a book-length re- 
port. The most disturbing occurrance 
of this concerns the psychiatrists’ rat- 
ings. These are presented as headings 
only, and it is of limited value to know 
that the psychomotor group shows sig- 
nificantly more "memory difficulty” 
and is significantly more maladapted 
in the ara of 
medical illnes 


"parents" 

s group. 
The first. part of the book tends to 

encourage a critical set in 


than the 


the reader 
which is carried over to the reported 
study. Nevertheless, it should 
phasized that the à 


be em- 


"hors were aware 
of, and avoided many pitfalls into w hich 
others have fallen. This permits us to 
place more reliance in their 


findings 
than we might otherwise do. 
when a man runs the wrong way, 
the more active and swift he is the 
further he will go astray. 


Sir Fraxcis Bacox 


UJ 
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Testing CP Persons 


Robert M. Allen and Thomas W. 


Jefferson. Introduction by James 
F. Garrett 


Psychological Evaluation of the Cer- 
ebral Palsied Person: Intellectual, 
Personality, and Vocational Ap- 


plications. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1962. Pp. v + 86. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Saiyarore G. DiMicuakL 


The senior author, Robert. M. Allen, is 
a clinical psychologist who, since 1947. 
has been Professor of Psychology at 
the Un ity of Miami. He directs the 
University's: clinical training program 
and is consultant to thc United Cere- 
bral Palsy Center, Thomas W, Jeffer- 
son. co-author, is Chief Psychologist at 
the Miami Cerebral Palsy Rehabilita- 
tion Center and also "Associate. Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the 
Salvatore DiMichael, the 
Fordham PhD 


Unive 


University. 
reviewer, is a 
who taught at St. Louis 
ty and the Catholic University 
of America, before entering full time 
work in the arca of rehabilitation. Py 
ently he is the New York Regional 
Representative of the Vocational Re- 


habilitation Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Earlier he was the first Exec- 
utive Director of the 


National As- 
for Retarded Children 


was the founding President 
habilitation Counseling Division of 


APGA. He has also served as President 
of Division 22 of APA, 


qe AUTHORS have sought 
together 


the testing 
among diverse 
hope that the 81-p 


sociation and 


of the Re- 


to bring 
“know-how” 


sources, They 


age text and bibli- 


scattered 


ography will “whet the curiosity of the 
professional person directly Concerned 
with the administr 4 


ation, 
ation of te 
al palsied pe 
useful know-how. h 
on the 


Means.” 


Mlerpretation 
St findings, with the 
rson;" 


and applic 
cereby “iG i 

There is mue h 
rought together, h 
and light 
The hook will be 


Pav 
On “w hat-i 
most helpful 
h little O 


“how-to” 


iai ! 
to trained psychologist wit 


rno 


MX 


| 
| 


experience with (re) habilitation and 
cerebral palsied persons. It assumes 
broad knowledge of psychological and 
vocational tests, and especially evalua- 
tion. 

Most of the manual is devoted to 
intelligence tests, 50 pages consecutively 
and 4 more under another chapter 
heading. This is the best part of the 
book. The authors present intelligence 
tests which can be used with all except 
a very small percent of severely multi- 
ply-disabled persons. The mainstay test 
is the picture vocabulary type in which 
the psychologist names an object and 


the client selects from several possibil- 
ities. The client’s choice may be indi- 
cated by any prearranged sign, even the 
flicker of the eyelid. 

The authors admittedly adopt a “lib- 
eral definition” of intelligence; in fact, 
it amounts to a global view in which 
intelligence is viewed as adaptation 
to the whole of life. They advocate 
that the tests results be used as part of 
the assessment of intelligence and that 
the whole case study must be em- 
ployed. "In the final analysis," they 
say, "there is no more valid informa- 
tion (of intellectual status) than the 
knowledge of how an individual has 
lived his life and met his problem." 
Many psychologists, the reviewer in- 
cluded, would prefer to limit the defi- 
nition of intelligence. 


Aa the long "how-to" focus on 
intelligence tests, the book shifts in 
quick sweeps to issues and viewpoints 
on tests of personality and vocational 
adaptabilities. One of the issues men- 
tioned early in the Preface is whether 
one should be sentimentally easy, or as 
assessment as the 
However. 


"tough-minded" in 
authors declare themselves. 
being "tough-minded" is not as bad as 
it sounds, it means using regular test 
norms based on scores for non-handi- 
capped. with whom the cerebral pal- 
sied are to compete. 

The book hardly warms up to per- 
sonality assessment in the 7 pages de- 
voted to the chapter. This section 
briefly mentions several kinds of pos- 
sible tests and techniques, and leaves 
the matter up to the reader himself. 


"In summary," s the text, “the ad- 
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ministration of personality tests permits 
much greater freedom but this brings 
with it a need to be more 
in the interpretation of the protocols.” 
The difficulty is that the latitude on 
the “how-to” steps up the problem with 
evaluation, on which little is said. 


cautious 


The psycholog 


in quest of help on 
assessment is told that he 
must rely on his ingenuity in select- 
ing or modifying existing tests. One may 
infer that the 
picked up in the section on intelli- 


vocational 


general suggestions 
gence tests can be used in choosing, 
adapting, and 
tests. Then, the text points out that 
test. performances of most cerebral pal- 
the 


evaluating vocational 


sied are below cutting 
scores for occupational areas on such 
vocational tests batteries as the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test. Battery. The I 
chologist is not told what this means 
as he tries to be positive, and tough- 
minded in evaluating the abilit 
the individuals in the group. Again the 


need for suggestions on evaluation of 


persons 


results becomes apparent, but the book 
does not so address itself. 

The manual strives to be pithy and 
to the point. We can be sympathetic 
with the aim. It would have been more 
helpful, however, if the coverage on 
personality and vocational as; 


and especially the evaluation of test 
results had been substantially increased, 

The book makes it abundantly clear 
that skillful the 
bral palsied is difficult. Even valid and 
reliable tests of intelligence, which tap 


assessment of cere- 


different abilities, may give a wide se- 


ries of Moreover, there 
highly individualized effects of brain 
damage from one person to another, 
The complexities and ha 
that psychologists will base conclusions 
e study. 


scores. are 


rds are such 


only on a full ca 

In my opinion, the psychologist con- 
fronted by the possibility of evaluating 
a cerebral palsied person will have to 
decide whether to refer to a specialized 
associate, or to start himself in earnest 
in becoming This re- 
viewer suspects that we become “tough- 


experienced. 


and 
"positive," only with sound experience 


minded,” “empathic,” “realistic,” 


and the self-corrections learned in fol- 
low-up on our recommendations. 


Please Not What, 
Only How 


William 


W. Cooley and Paul R. 
Lohnes 


Multivariate Procedures for the Be- 
havioral Sciences. New York: 
Wiley, 1962. Pp. vii + 211. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Quinn McNemar 


The authors, William Cooley and Paul 
Lohnes, both hold EdD degrees from 
Harvard, with educational measurement 
as their area of Specialization. Both 
have been influenced by Phillip Rulon 
and Jack Carroll, and both are now 
Associate Professors of Education, 
Cooley at Harvard and Lohnes at New 
Hampshire, The 


M reviewer, Quinn. Mc- 
Nemar, 


a lhrec-hat (Psychology, Sta- 
i and Education) professor at 
Stanford, will, when pressed, profess a 
mild interest in global methods but still 
sees merit in 


tistics, 


an experiment so neat 


that a desk calculator suffices. 


BOUT half of this slim volume is 
Pi \ devoted to explic 


ation of, and ex- 
amples for, the follow 


l ving techniques: 
multiple correlation, canonical correla- 
tion, analysi 


s of variance and multiple 
(both "Up to and including 
three-way designs), multiple discrimi- 
nant function analysis, class 
Persons via the centour 
tour) method, and 
(principal components and 


The authors do 
that their ske 
procedures 


covariance 


ication of 


(centile con- 
factor analysis 
DR varimax 
rotations), not pretend 
etchy introduction to these 
i is adequate—the novitiate 
will need to turn to the 


x t cited references 
if he desires underst 


A anding, 

The other half of the book is made 
up of flow diagrams and computer 
programs built around the FORTRAN 


coding language, Either without or with 
modification, the 


with IBM's 650, 
7090 


Programs are usable 
704, 709, 1620, and 
and with Autonetics RECOMP. 
Control Data Corporation’s 1604, Philco 
2000, Honeywell 800, and Univac 1107. 


Some of the Programs were originated 


by the authors, some are borrowed, This 
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WILEY ($9 BOOKS 


HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY, & SCIENCE 
Selected Papers 


: i Psychol- 
By EDWIN G. BORING, Edgar Pierce uude ol Terehe! 
ogy, Emeritus. Harvard University. E à P DM of 
WATSON and DONALD T. CAMPI "LL. both ae e st 
Psychology, Northwestern l niversity. "Here lioil Ihesu n 
essays coming from a specialty that may be x lec vic uel 
of science | | | Since the time of Mmg a ben ia avon 
that the inductive achievements of science ap ized is the 
in any logical, deductive fashion. Not as well € pred 
fact that this limitation holds not only for ee aie TE 
but also for any general principles of efficacious M i ins 
cedure . . . science of science— propositions e. poem of 
develops, propositions as to effective strategies. 


proof. doctrine as to the necessary controls in experiments— 
will involve assumptions as to the nature of the world and of 
man as knower which are not deductively provable and will 
involve questions upon which empirical evidence is relevant 
-.. E. C. B. is a scientist of science, for he has been con- 
tributing to these th e major areas—the history of science, 
the sociology of science and the ps chology of science— for 
- Here lie his best papers , , 


; from widely 
als devoted to other specialties and consequently 
unread by many to whom they are relevant."— from the Edi- 
tors’ Foreword, 7063, 372 pages. $8.95. 


—_——_____ 


MATERNAL BEHAVIOR IN MAMMALS l 
Edited by HARRIET L. RHEINGOLD, PRODIUE esere of 
Mental Health. A stimulating and informative co om orden 
original research reports on ive Pe pecia infra a 
mammals. 7963. Approx. 336 pages. Prob. $7.50. 


THE DESIGN OF ELECTRIC ia 

IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES v 
By TOM N. CORNSWEET. University of California, Jer ke im 
This book combines basic electrical theory E pus and 
descriptions of real pieces of apparat LM fna onl is 
Scientist who has no training in electricity to design ^ mls 
switching and timing circuits to meet his own researc s. 
1963. Approx. 344 pages. $8.95. 


HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY—In Three Volumes — 
Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE and d EUGENE Cares path 
of the University of Pennsylvania; and El GEN El 3 “ANTE a 
University of Washington. A compact anc convenit BI gam 
[ research, and a bibliography of all the work done to date. 
Foline I: 1963. 491 pages. $10.50. Volume Il: 1963. 606 
pages. $11.95. Volume II: In Press. 


READINGS IN MATHEMATICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY—In Two Volumes 7 
Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE, ROBERT R BUSH. and 
EUGENE GALANTER. A companion to im D ND x ae 
a valuable reference source for readings t int have een widely 
Scattered in journals of mathematical psycho oer: 

Volume I: 1963. 535 pages. $8.95. Volume II: In Press. 


SYMBOL FORMATION: An Dramas 
evelopmental Approach to the 
Psychology of Language — - 
By HEINZ WERNER and BERNARD KAPLAN, »oth of 
Clark University. This is the first attempt to deal with sy mbol- 
Ormation from an organismic-developmental point of view. It 
“evelops both linguistic and non-linguistic aymbolization in 
Normal ontogenesis. dream states. and schizophrenia. 7963, 
Pprox. 196 pages. Prob. $11.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


RENE 


THEORY AND RESEARCH IN PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES (Emphasizing the TAT) 

By BERNARD I. MURSTEIN, Connecticut College. A 
thorough examination of the determinants of responses to 
projective techniques—with special stress on the TAT, 1963. 
Approx. 392 pages. Prob. $8.50, 


THE PRACTICE OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOCY: 
PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 

By ROBERT E. VALETT, 
prehensive treatment of pro 
chology—both theories and 
actual case studies, 1963. 


Sacramento City Schools, 
fessional problems in school psy- 

applications are illustrated by 
Approx. 352 pages. $7.50. ` 


A com- 


Edited by LELAN ional Education As- 
onsulting Psychologist: and KEN- 
le first complete ac- 
current theories about 
unstructured T-Group. 


A THEORY OF DATA 
By CLYDE H. COOMBS. University of Michigan. 
analysis of the foundations of psychological me 
the inferential classification of stimuli and 
Approx. 608 pages. Prob, $14.05, 


SYSTEMS OF PSYCHOTH 
Comparative Study 
By DONALD H. FORD. and HUGH B. 1 RBAN, 


sylvania State University, The result of five 
this book compares and contrasts ten 


1963. Approx. 816 pages. In Press, 


GAME THEORY 
PROACHES TO SOCIA 
By MARTIN SHUBIK. IBM ( 


Hons of the t 
and behavioral 


An original 
asurement and 


people. 1964, 
ERAPY—. 


The Peng. 
years of research, 
systems of Psychotherapy. 


the politic: 
Approx, 384 pages, 


may be a useful compilation, but the 
book is not sufficiently self-contained to 
permit the reader to secure an under- 
standing of programing. 

As frequently happens, the illustra- 
tions are not always good examples of 
what a behavioral scientist should be 
doing when he comes under the spell 
of a computer. For instance, in an 
example for multiple correlation not a 
single one of the 10 predictors corre- 
ignificantly (.05 level) with the 
criterion—why do a multiple? (It, too, 
insignificant.) Why a covariance 
adjustment via WAIS scores (V and 


lates 


wi 


Pj for means on ACE and for means 
on five other aptitude tests? This is 
analogous to partialling intelligence out 
of intelligence. A second example of 


multiple covariance adjustment will 
not be inspirational; since the seven 
group differences for seven control 


variables are small, the adjustment re- 
duced the difference between the means 
of an experimental variable by a trivial 
unit. As for 
factor analysis, the application to Rors- 
chach variables, 48 in number, of the 


-06 of a standard score 


principal components solution followed 
by varimax rotation turned out to be 
an unhappy example because of the 
failure to partial out total number of 
responses—a general productivity factor 
gets lost in, and fouls up the meaning 
of, the rotated factors. 

Lets hope that the programers and 
the computers don't tell us what to do 
but only how to do it. 


Reductionism in Reverse? 


Silvan S. Tomkins. With the editorial assistance of Bertram P. Karon 


Affect, Imagery, Consciousness. Vol. I: The Positive Affects. New York: 


Springer. 1962. Pp. vii + 522. $8.00. 


Reviewed by O. Hopart Mowrer 


The author, Silvan Tomkins, received 
his PhD from the University of Penn- 
syleania and then went to Harvard 
where he stayed for about ten years 
as research assistant, instructor and 
lecturer before moving to Princeton in 
1947, where he has remained. His list 
of publications include, PAT Interpre- 
(1959). ith J. B. Miner, 
Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrange- 
1956). The reviewer is Ho- 
says of himself 
nothing 


and ù 


tation 
The 
ment Test 
bart Mowrer, and he 
this time “same as 
new, Was recently ‘written up’ in The 
Christian Advocate—copy enclosed but 
not relevant.” See CP, July 1963, 8, 
259. for his last review and for CP's 
brave but hopeless attempt to put his 
biography in a small space. 


before, 


urs is a book abounding in contrasts 
T asd paradoxes, It contains, on the 
one hand. some of the most brilliant and 
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insightful writing in all psychological lit- 
erature; but it also contains some of the 
dullest and least useful. In areas where 
the author has first-hand data and has 
thought deeply, the result is prose of 
rare lucidity, compactness, and beauty; 
but when the literature of a field re- 
mote from his special competence is 
under review, the result is often sheer 
academic hackwork. 

There 
philosophic-naturalistic emphasis in the 
over-all approach, combined with wide 
familiarity with and reference to the 


is a strange admixture of a 


experimental findings of many fields. A 
part of the charm and force of cer- 
tain sections of this book is undoubtedly 
the capacity of the author to let his own 
excellent and 
induction play over empirical data and 


powers of observation 
to look at them in novel, often shrewd 
and refreshing ways. But when an effort 
is made to mesh this approach with the 
more conventional perspectives of labo- 


ratory inves 


igators and systematists, the 
result is often far from felicitous. 
One of the most obvious and specific 


Wa 


ss in which the eccentricity of this 
volume is reflected lies in the fact that 
although numerous other writers are 
mentioned in the text, no bibliography 


is provided; and there is also no index 
of authors or subjects, We may read: 
"As Adolph has said, ‘Regulations in 
organisms are maintenances of relative 
constancies " (p. 66), or “Young has 
showed that rats have a hierarchy of 
food preferences for. different parts. of 
their diet" (p. 67). And sometimes the 
work cited is unique, extremely inter- 
esting, and not generally known te that 
of Crile, p. 3 


2 ff.). But we are given 
no indication as to when and where 
Adolph, and Young, and Crile orig- 
inally reported their findings. l 

Then there is a peculiar selectivity in 
the way writers or investigators are men- 
tioned, or not mentioned, When some- 
one has reported data which Dr. Tom- 
kins can reinterpret or 


. utilize in sup- 
porting his own conceptions, such data 
are likely to be mentioned; but when 
another author or authors have 
published an interpretation very similar 
to that which Tomkins is elaborating, 
their work is likely to be completely 
ignored, For example, be ' 


already 


ii J ginning on p. 
115, there is a long discussion of “hu- 
man-like automata” Which contains a 
great many ideas which | first heard set 
forth, more than 


! a decade ago, in a 
series of 


lectures by another. Prince- 
ton scholar, Dr, John Von Neumann. 
Yet there is no reference whatever to 
von Neumann's work. Repe 


atedly, con- 
cepts are stresse 


d which are very simi- 
lar to those presented by Miller, Gal- 
anter, & Pribram in their book, Plans 
"os the Substructure of Behavior 
1960). But again work is not 
alluded | to, Many similar instances 
could be cited, ` 


UT aside from questions of style and 
co d i s. i 
mwventüons, what is the book about? 
(often not very 
things that it is no! 
easy to say. However 342 we 
read: 


this 


It is about so 


many 
clearly related) 


on p. 


For some time now both Psycho- 
analysi 


s and Behaviorism have regarded 


interest as a secondary phenomenon, a 
derivative of the drives, as though one 
could be interested only in what gave 
drive We 


rgument upside down. 


or promised satisfaction. 
have turned this 
It is interest. or excitement, we have 


argued, which is primary and the drives 


are secondary.” 

In some ways this statement can be 
taken as epitomizing the entire book: 
and certainly the title, Affect, Imagery, 
Consciousness is congruent with such 
an emphasis, But there are many other 
loosely related (if not quite irrelevant) 
themes; and the book as a whole is 
diffuse and poorly organized. The con- 
cluding chapter is a tedious and de- 
tailed discussion of the startle response 
and in no sense a summary of the 


book as a whole. At no other. place 
ept in the 


is there a master. plan. (ex 
Table of Contents) for this book or 
any indication of just how it relates 
to the other two companion volumes 
* projected. This volume is 


which a 3 
subtitled “The Positive Affects"; the 
second one, “The Negative Affects, 
and the third, “Cognition and Ideol- 
ogy.” But all these topics are repeatedly 
alluded to in the first volume so that 
a clear principle of organization 1s 


still not apparent, 

In some respects, Chapter I (entitled 
“Consciousness and Affect in Psycho- 
analysis and Behaviorism”) may BE 
taken as thematic for the book as a 
whole, with subsequent chapters ane 
stituting merely gargantuan ee 
This reviewer heard the original m 
sion of Chapter I presented as a paper 
at the [4th Intemational = x 
Psychology in Montreal, in ips wi 
can testify to the great IOREFGSC ini 
excitement which it occasioned. = 
in the form in which it is here pub- 
lished, it is still a remarkably ad 
trating and cogent document. But the 


i irectly 
rest of the book docs not build direc ; 
and 


and explicitly on this chapter; ^s 
by the time one reaches the Mg t iaje 
ter, one wonders how the author (unless 
by a kind of “free association") ever got 
on the subject of the startle response— 
and why it deserves such elaborate con- 
sideration. 

With whom, then, will this book be 


Popular? It is easier to indicate those 
With whom it will not be, The book 


could have been written in such a way 
as usefully to extend systematic learn- 
ing theory, Instead, it is a rebuke to 
suchi theory and not likely to have much 
appeal to learning theorists. It could 
also have been a major contribution 
to the re-emerging field of cognition, 
but the author’s reluctance to acknowl- 
edge the work of others seriously re- 


duces its usefulness here too. It is not 
a clinical or social psychology, in any 
conventional sense of these terms. In 


some ways it comes closer to being 


physiological psychology than anything 
else. The author has obviously been 
deeply influenced by Darwinian con- 
cepts and applies them in a per- 
vasive, often very ingenious way. But 
physiological psychologists and neuro- 
physiologists will be repelled by the 
general looseness and lack of rigor. 
What will be the reaction of students? 
If space permitted, it would be possi- 
ble to quote sentences so long and so 
complicated that any but the 
leisurely and sophisticated reader will 
find them quite unintelligible. And 
there are no pedagogical aids which 


most 


t the untutored reader in 
and retaining the 


would a 
grasping 
matter, 

In over-all appraisal, many readers 
will regard this book as grandiose 
and solipsistic—qualities which the 
author himself recognizes when he says 
that he deliberately chose “to stress 


subject 


what was novel, idiosyncratic and the- 
oretical rather than the historical, the 
polemical and the empirical bases and 
implications of my views" (p. x). One 
can only admire an author for such 
splendid indifference to conventional 
and utilitarian considerations; but it 
cost him a reciprocal indiffer- 
ence on the part of many others, This 
volume is not a text, not a reference 
book, and certainly not a “popular” 
book, It is rather the “journal” of a 
gifted mind which, however, 


may 


is appar- 
ently more intent upon being "orig- 
inal” than orderly. 


QJ 


Genius consists in an infinite capacity 
for enduring pain—and for inflicting it 


— WILFRED TROTTER 
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Educating 
for Citizenship 


Herbert H. Hyman, Charles R. 


Wright and Terence K. Hopkins 


Applications of Methods of Evalua- 
tion: Four Studies of the Encamp- 
ment for Citizenship. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1962. Pp. v + 396. 


Reviewed by KENNETH Ring 


All three authors, Hyman, Wright and 
Hopkins, obtained their doctoral degrecs 
from Columbia University and all three, 
in spite of the fact that Herbert Hyman 
started off in social psychology, are nou 
functioning as sociologists. The reviewer, 
Kenneth Ring, did graduate work at the 
University of Minnesota with Harold 
Kelley, Stanley Schachter and Ben 
Willerman, which leads to his pending 
doctoral degree. Pre 


ently he is Assist- 
ant Professor of Ps chology at the 
versity of Connecticut where he 
his research on small groups. 


F OR 


about one hundred young people 
most of them are between 18 and 23) 
attend a rather unusual camp. Through 
a variety of techniques, 


Uni- 
pursucs 


six weeks during the summer 


ranging from 
formal instruction to casual ‘bull-ses- 
sions,’ an attempt is made to inculcate 
in the campers a persisting concern with 
social problems and social action and, in 
general, to equip them for 
citizenship in a 
This, of course, 
Citizenship. 


responsible 
democratic society, 
is the Encampment for 


Now, while it may seem ungracious to 


do so, one may ask: just precisely what 


does this Encampment accomplish? 
Does it in fact realize its stated objec. 
tives? 


Are the changes it seeks to effect 
relatively Permanent or merely 
tory? Indeed, might not such a 
even engender 
sirable 


transi- 
a program 
unanticipated 
consequences, 
feelings of 


Vand unde- 
Cg. ine reasing 
alienation OY Mapotence? Ta 
the sponsors 9ó the Ene 


are obviously 
authors fel] 


ampment, 
Serious que: 


The task of 


thes 
stions: to th 


Providine rh, 


Anse 


i1 
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As is made clear in the first part of 
the book, the path of evaluation is one 
strewn with all manner of traps and 
snares, It is easy to see that it will not 
always be possible to apply rigorously 
the canons of experimental design in the 
Encampment setting in which the in- 
vestigators’ control over relevant condi- 
tions is negligible; additional problems 
arise when an assessment of the long- 
term effects of the Encampment is at- 
tempted. What is not so easy to see are 
reasonable and meaningful alternative 
procedures when the standard tools of 
evaluation are no longer applicable. It is 
precisely with such that the 
authors deal in the book's first section— 
here they present their approach to 
problems of conceptualization of the 
rogram's objectives, the design of suit- 


issues 


able measuring instruments, the estab- 
ishment of appropriate control groups 
and the like. Not surprisingly, the au- 
thors are not uniformly successful in dis- 
patching the many difficulties which 
confront them (their treatment of alter- 
natives to conventional control group 
»rocedures is, however, especially 
thorough, thoughtful and imaginative); 
«een awareness of the problems of eval- 
uation, rather than facile solutions for 
them, is reflected here. It is, of course, 
scarcely the authors’ fault when they 
ail to propose acceptable answers to 


questions for which there may well be 
none. 

The rest of the book consists of the 
application of the principles and sug- 
gestions of Part I to the Encampment 


program. The authors were able to con- 


duct an extensive study of the 
Encampment; in addition, there we 


re 
three replications in later years which, 
by and large, confirmed earlier fIndings. 
In the most detailed 
(1955). the effect of the program was 


investigation 


not only assessed at its termination, but 
two follow-up studies were conducted: 
one six weeks later, another after an in- 
terval of four years. 

Did the Encampment make a differ- 
ence? The authors’ data lead them to 
conclude that it did. In spite of the 
fact that on many issues the campers 


much (they were 


couldn't ‘improve’ 
initially imbued to a considerable extent 
with the values the Encampment sought 


to instill: as compared to others of their 
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own age and status, they were—before 
the Encampment—extremely — liberal, 
tolerant, and democratic in their views), 
still many of them moved closer to the 
Encampment’s ideals (this was consist- 
ent over replications). In spite of this 
over-all favorable outcome, several cau- 
tions must be indicated: (1) many of 
the changes were of small magnitude 


(even when restriction of range was not 
a factor); (2) on many relevant. vari- 
ables, the Encampment had little, if any, 
effect and occasionally a deleterious one; 
(3) the long-term findings, both with 
respect to attitudes and actions, while 
they appear to be positive, are not so 
unambiguously interpreted as those from 
the six week follow-up. 


Making Perceptive Physicians I 


Ralph W. Heine (Ed.). C. Knight Aldrich, Edgar Draper, Mary Meuser, 


Jean Tippett and Harry Trosman 


The Student Physician as Psychotherapist. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962. Pp. xiii + 241. $5.00. i 


Reviewed by Jeanne S. Puts 


All of the authors are at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the Department of 
Psychiatry, and have been intimately 
involved in the program 
described in their book, begun after 
Aldrich became Department Chairman 
in 1955. The editor of the book, Ralph 
Heine, is well known in APA circles, 
He has a PhD from the University 
of Chicago and served with the VA 
and OSS and at the University of 
Minnesota before returning to Chicago 
to profess in the Department of Psy- 
chiatry. The reviewer, Jeanne Phillips, 
has, since 1953, been successively peer, 


teaching 


teacher, and researcher in relation to 


senior medical students as they learn. 


in such settings as described in this 
book, about personality and psycho- 
therapy. After completing an intern- 
ship in clinical psychology at Washing- 
ton University Medical School and a 
PhD from Washington University she 
went for a while to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital to do clinical and 
research work oriented around the psy- 
before she 
took her present. position as Assistant 
Professor of Medical Psychology and 
Director of the Psychology Outpatient 
Clinic at the 


chotherapeutic interview, 


University of Oregon 


Medical School, Hey 
ors, Shared with sez 


research endeav- 
‘eral collaborators. 
are concerned. with defining and re- 
fining the whereby medical 
students learn interviewing skills, 


process 


T book recounts the experiences 

of the authors in teaching psycho- 
therapy to three classe nior 1 
ical. students 
during a 


s of senior med- 
200 
seventeen-week 
in the psychiatry 


(some individuals) 
externship 
out-patient depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago 
School of Medicine, The aim of the 
four year sequence of i 
struction is 


psychiatric i 


“broadening the students’ 
understanding of 


1 the personality fac- 
tors in themse 


s lves and in their patients 
which affect all forms of medical treat- 
ment" The aim of the se 
ship itself is 
learned 


nior extern- 
te-integration of earlier 
i principles through the stu- 
dents experiencing, with one patient, 
and closely supervised 
s “use of himself as a ther- 
apeutic agent." 


in a sustained 
fashion, the 


Beyond 


describing and evaluating 
their own 


Program and thereby stim- 
ulating others to do likewise, publi- 
cation of this account was intended 


BED ^ 


to induce medical educators to re-eval- 
uate the attention they give both to 
“the inculeation of humanistic values 


and to s ruction in the in- 


ystematic ins 
terpersonal maneuvers which make up 
the “art of This 
as increasingly significant 


medicine.” goal the 


authors sec à 
because, for multiple reasons, "while 
the medical profession has been mov- 
ing in a direction which has the net 
effect. of de-emphasizing the doctor- 
patient. relationship, the patient popu 
lation has been seeking more services 
which can best be provided in the «dne 
text of a close continuing relationship. 


The probable consequences of the re- 
port of the Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Health and of current federal ad- 
of expanded mental health fa- 
cilities and training programs give this 
than the 


voca 


broader relevance 


P E irs 
title or stated purpose would at first 


volume a 


suggest, however, Housewives and A 
ministers and welfare work- 
ers (as well as the generalist and spc- 
ed on by Heine 


licemen, 


cialist physicians focu er 

i are >i "ewe 
and his co-workers) are being w : 
as potential therapeutic agents both 
and as 


within their traditional roles i 
psychotherapists so defined. T he ob- 
servations and lessons discussed in the 
context of the medical student's initi- 
ation into utilization of psychological 
knowledge will be relevant and valu- 
able to the educators of this more 
varied cadre of therapists, and to those 
who would evaluate the effectiveness of 
these programs. 

Especially useful, since they pro- 
voke thoughtful consideration if not 
necessarily agreement, are secioni 
dealing with difficult faculty decisions: 
whether and how to pre-select and pre 
pare’ patients to be seen by novices; 
whether and how to promote self-un- 
derstanding without violating the stu- 
dents role by 'therapeutizing; to what 
degree should the breadth and realism 
of diagnostic screening activities he 
Sacrificed for the depth and continuity 
of focusing on one therapeutic case. 
Descriptions of behaviors and difficulties 
(and absence of anticipated difficulties) 
of the typical neophyte therapist, as 
Well as a section on special ‘problem 
Students, offer helpful guides. Extensive 
Questionnaire data depict a generally 
avorable and em- 


student reaction, 


phasize the novice’s tendency to util- 
ize ‘distancing’ himself from his patient 


as a major self-protective device. 


A MAJOR. virtue of the presentation, 
its comprehensiveness, is its major vice 
as well, In trying to cover so many 


aspects of a large educational endeavor, 
including both broad philosophy and 
details of and ob- 
jective data, the exposition is uneven 
and at times repetitive. Extensive in- 


method, anecdote 


formation is provided, for example, 
about characteristics of the patient 
population while only appetite-whet- 
ting hints are given about typical stu- 
dent behaviors and content. 
The reader is left frustrated by want- 


interview 


ing to know either more about course 
content, teaching and supervisory tech- 
niques, typical student 
learning, etc, or more about ‘interac- 
tion effects’ of 
characteristics, or 


sequences of 


and student 
detail 
cerning the variables involved in the 
questionnaire data. 


patient 


more con- 


The chapter on the questionnaire re- 
sults, which comprises over one-quar- 
ter of the text, is especially frustrat- 
ing in this regard. For example, chi- 
squares reported 
not all of the ‘significant’ ) 
indication of 


are for some (but 
relationships 
the number of 


s of cut-off scores for form- 


without 


subjects, b 
ing categor definition of 
terms as "defensivenes 


BS. Or such 
v" Statistical as- 


sociation is discussed frequently in terms 


of cause-and-effect despite the authors’ 
own careful warnings in this regard. 
This large section suffers, then, for 
the psychologist. reader, from its in- 
completeness as a rescarch report and 
from the fact that it is based on an 
empirical study with the usual conse- 
quent. problems. Unavailability of com- 
parative data (do supervisors, as some 
hint, ‘distance’ themselves 
from students?) is probably an unavoid- 
able but nevertheless regretted 
Nonetheless, i 


comments 


factor. 
» m suggesting hypotheses 
for further investigation 


and in 
scribing apparent attitudes of 
therapists, 


de- 
novice 
instructive 
for planners and evaluators of 


these data are 


similar 
programs. 
Although such elements as the 
heavy emphasis on teaching ) x 
; ge c se 


knowledge while techniques are left id 


‘just grow” (and are assumed to be de- 
sired by students largely as a defensive 
maneuver) will leave some readers 
searching for a compromise orientation, 
Heine and his collaborators have pro- 
vided both a provocative discussion of 
an ambitious program, and 


a compre- 
hensive overview of 


the multiple fac- 
tors in such a program, factors varying 
from the influences of the institutional 
and cultural environment to the prob- 
lems of (and norms for) measuring the 
program's results in patient improve- 
ment and in student learning. 


Making Perceptive 
Physicians II 


Stanley H. King 


Perceptions of Illness and Medical 
Practice. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1962. Pp. 405. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Junia S. Brown 


The author, Stanley H. King, 
his PhD from Harz 
stayed there for 


received 
ard University and 
@ year as a rescarch 
fellow before going to the Graduate 
School of Public Health at the Unj- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He came back to 
Cambridge in 1959 as Associate Direc- 
tor of Research at the University Health 
Services and as Lecturer on Clinical 
Psychology in the Department of Social 
Relations. He is the author with 
Otto von Mering of Remotivating the 
Mental Patient (1957) and with Funke 


censtein and Margaret Drolette of 
Mastery of Stress (1957). The TCUlewe; 

s wey, 
Julia Brown, is 


now well known to 


many CP reade ts. (CP. 


= ! May 1963. 8, 
92 She remains a sociologist, y. 
mains an Assistant Professor of Psy 
chiatry Medical Soci 


ology) at the 
Medical § 
educational hist 


Xperience ai Radcliffe 
" 


Uni- 
chool, and 
ory includ- 
at Wiseon. 


Persity of Oregon 
still has an 
ing 
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sin, at Yale and, more warmly, at the 
University of Florida. 


N Perceptions of Illness and Medical 

Practice, the author surveys the 
contributions of the behavioral sciences 
to the understanding of problems con- 
cerning sickness and its treatment. He 
addresses his text to members of the 
health professions, claiming that ac- 
quaintance with the theoretical ideas 
and empirical findings of psychology, 
sociology and anthropology will widen 
the perspective of these individuals and 
increase their effectiveness in treating 
the ill. 

With this objective in mind, King 
proceeds to delineate concepts he con- 
siders useful for interpreting human be- 
havior. Among these concepts are psy- 
chogenic need, ego adaptive mechanism, 
attitude, value, and perception. Percep- 
tion, defined broadly as “cognitiv 
processes concerning . . . 
selected as the organizing 
the major intervening variable between 
psychological, physiological, and socio- 
cultural stimuli, on the one hand, and 
individual behavior, on the other. The 
concept is said to have special relevance 
for medical practice since it is only 
through perception that psychosocial 
variables allegedly influence the be- 
havior of the patient, the behavior of 
the practitioner, and the interaction 


stimuli," is 
concept, 


between the two. 

Next Dr. King turns to the task of 
applying this conceptual scheme to 
three major areas. First, he broaches 
the subject of the interpretation of 
disease, listing primitive medicine, folk 
scientific medicine as 
of beliefs and 


medicine and 


three major systems 
attitudes about illness. Then through 
a review of the results of several sur- 
veys of health knowledge and health 
attitudes, he attempts to demonstrate 
the varying significance of these “al- 
ternative ways of perceiving illness” for 
differing of the American 
population. 

The second area investigated by the 
author is “the people who treat disease,” 
The roles, values, attributes, rights and 
duties of physicians, nurses and medical 
social workers are all detailed. The 
interrelationships among these roles are 


segments 


examined, conflicts are analyzed, and 
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implications for patient care are out- 
lined. 

Last, King deals with “the place 
where disease is treated.” Here he con- 
siders the social organization and cul- 
ture of the hospital, the role of the 
patient, and the effect of all these on 
the treatment and recovery of the 
patient. 


I. covering this wide variety of topics, 
the author has for the most part man- 
aged to strike a judicious balance, pre- 
senting neither so many details as to 
overwhelm the reader, nor so few as to 
result in an impoverished text. Never- 
theless. 


some subjects have been over- 
emphasized and a few have been en- 
urely neglected. Twenty pages have 
been devoted to primitive beliefs about 
the ctiology of disease, but no space 
has been allotted to epidemiological 
studies concerned with the differential 
incidence and prevalence of illness 
among differing populations, The cntire 
area of the effects of illness on the 
social structure and the culture of the 
wider society has been neglected. And 
finally, there is no mention of the role 
in the health field of the behavioral 
scientist. Not even the psychologist is 
mentioned, a surprising omission in view 
of the fact that King is himself a 
psychologist. 

All in all, however, the coverage of 
the book is adequate. The organization 
of the selected materials is satisfactory, 
and the literary style tends to maintain 
reader interest, In the opinion of this re- 
viewer. King has succeeded admirably 
in his aim of providing a text for social 
science courses designed for students of 
medicine, nursing, public health and 
medical social work. The book should 
also serve as a satisfactory text for 
courses in medical sociology, For stu. 
dents in such courses supplementary 
readings might be selected from the 
numerous references supplied at the end 
of each chapter. 


I. recommending this book as a text, 
two cautionary comments are in or- 
der. First the author tends to be some- 
what uncritical of the studies he sum- 
marizes. The impression he conveys of 
a state of excellence in the behavioral 
sciences may be flattering but not wholly 


warranted. For instance, he writes: 
“Many behavioral scientists will say that 
control of collection of data and statisti- 
cal analysis of the results are often the 
ideal rather than the practice, but it is 
said with less conviction each year.” 
Second, while the author's perceptual- 
cognitive approach may prove intel- 
lectually appealing to some, it may also 
alienate readers of a more behavior- 
istic persuasion, The latter may argue 
that the behavior of patients and health 
practitioners may be adequately and 
perhaps more parsimoniously explained 
without recourse to the concept of per- 
ception. In either case the reader's 
orientation to these issues will doubtless 
affect the degre 


book. 


© to which he favors the 


Notwithstanding 


; Such — reservations, 
the present reviewer believes that. King 
has fulfilled a very valuable function in 
summarizing succinctly 


: Á the present state 
of behavioral knowledge in the field of 
medicine. His hook 
audience not only 


deserves a wide 


among members of 
the health professions 


increasing numbers of anthropologi 


s 1 and psychologists working 
in medical settings, 


but among the 


S, 


From Principal 
to Practice 


Edward Arthur 


J. Burke Townsend and Paul 


earning for Teachers. New York: 
acmillan, 19 ; 313. 
D 62. Pp. v + 313 


Reviewed by F. J. Kixc 


Both authors, Edward Arthuy Townsend 
and Paul J, Burke, may be found hard 
at work in the School of Education, 
City College of the City University of 
New York, the former as an Associate 
and the latter as an Assistant Professor: 
The reviewer, F, J. King, works equally 
hard. He is Assistant Professor in the 


Department of Educational Research 
and Testing at Florida State University 
at Tallahassee. He took his 1960 PhD 
in the Department of Educational Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas. 


N THE foreword to Learning for 

Teachers the authors state plainly 
that the book is “, intended to 
bridge the gap between the general 
Principles of psychology and the courses 
in methods of teaching.” If one can 
assume from this statement that its use 
as a text should be confined primarily 
to classes of students who have already 
had introductory psychology courses and 
who seriously intend to become teach- 
ers, then one can say that the author's 
purpose is at least relatively well ac- 
complished. The topics covered are to 
be found in most undergraduate edu- 
cational psychology texts, but many of 
the other books also contain sections 
dealing with such subjects as homan 
development, personality, etc. Intro- 
ductory material discusses the school 
situation as it is related to personal 
adjustment of teachers and learners, 
conflict between conformity and in- 
dividualism, and “the individual in a 
democratic society.” In many Cases 
technical material, set in type distinc- 
tive from the rest of the book, has been 
included. This device presumably will 
allow the casual reader to go along 
rapidly at one level at the sany P 
providing a more penetrating discussion 
for the serious student. 

While those chapters dealing with 
learning in its more academic aspects 
are considerably less complex | than 
chapters covering the same topics n 
texts for students preparing for careers 
in psychology, most of the NEN 
is adequate for the use indicated by 
the authors, It is made clear that whole- 
sale application of the results of learn- 
ing experiments to any and all clers 
room situations is impossible. However, 
there is no indication that the authors 
have gone to the other extreme of sr 
ing that although learning studies may 
be of interest to the classroom teacher, 
their findings are unrelated to real 
Schools and real children. The majority 
Of references to experimental work are 
Concerned with cases where human sub- 
jects were used; thus, the problem of 


whether results of animal studies may 
be applied to human learning is almost 
entirely avoided. In the few instances 
where animal experiments are discussed, 
for instance the extinction of learned 
behavior in the pigeon, care is taken 
to point out differences between the 
laboratory situation and conditions as 
they would exist in the classroom. 
Toward the end of the book, there 
is a chapter that deals with communica- 
tion as it pertains to learning and that 
contains a number of concepts of im- 
portance to teachers, In this chapter is 
found the following statement: “Al- 
though important, writing ability is not 


as critical as oral-aural skills and read- 
ing, because more persons communicate 
through listening, speaking and reading 
than through writing (p. 243). Unfor- 
tunately, the book itself leads one to 
disagree with this Proposition. Much of 
the writing is fuzzy and imprecise 
enough to necessitate frequent *back- 
tracking’ in order to gain understand- 
ing. A certain lack of precision can be 
tolerated in most spoken communica- 
tion because of the opportunity afforded 
for questioning and clarification, but in 
a book intended to be used as a teach- 
ing aid, a lucid presentation is of ut- 
most importance. 


Insured Peace of Mind 


Helen H. Avnet (Ed.) 


Psychiatric Insurance: Financing Short Term Am 


York: Group Health Insurance, Inc., 1962. 


Reviewed by HERBERT DöRKEN 


The author, Helen H. Avnet, is a med- 
ical economist who started her profes- 
sional activities in this field around 
1940. Her other published works have 
been on the subject of medical care in- 
surance, As Research Director of Group 
Health. Insurance, she is now engaged 
in several projects, one of which is an 
attempt at a follow-up survey of Psy- 
chiatric Project. patients, Herbert. Dér- 
ken, the reviewer, was trained as a 
clinical psychologist at the University 
of Montreal and now serves as Deputy 
Director, Liaison and Prevention Serv- 
ices, of the California State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. While he 
was consultant to Canada's Department 
of National Health and Welfare, he 
began to concern himself with the po- 
tential and value of widely 
insurance coverage for mental disor- 
ders. This interest was carried with 
him through a period in Minnesota, 
where he served as Director of Com- 
munity Mental Health Services and on 
to California where he continues to 
work toward extension of insurance cov- 
erage for mental disorder as a 
catalyst to the development 
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study was financed by a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
Coverage was offered at no extra pre- 
mium to a sample of GHI membership, 
30,000 subscribers and their depend- 
ents, a total of 76,000 persons. The 
study was undertaken to gain experi- 
ence with a stable population utiliz 
ing a well-established health insurance 
plan. 

Professional interest was high and 


participating psychiatrists agreed to the 
project fee. Despite considerable pro- 
motion and coverage from the first visit, 
psychiatric claims were filed by less than 
1⁄2% of those covered (1,077) during 
the 30 months of the project, and con- 
sequently, service was sought from less 
than half the psychiatri Utilization 
rates decreased after the initial backlog 
of demand was satisfied. The new case 
experience was then but 5 per 1,000 
eligibles annually. Since usage fell far 
short of assumed need, some public re- 
sistance may be inferred. Over 400 per- 
sons advised of actual eligibility for 
benefits never became patients. 
Coverage involved co-insurance, the 
fee (benefit: co-insurance) varying with 
the service such as: 45 minute office psy- 
chotherapy, $20 (75:25%), limit $225; 
that is, 15 visits; hospitalization to 30 
days at up to $25 per diem (60:40%); 
etc. Marital status, education and oc- 
cupation were major variables; the un- 
married, the college graduate and the 
professional being relatively high users. 
Main referral sources were physicians 
—(38%) and self—(35%), but the ma- 
jority of psychiatrists—(70%) stated 
they were not reporting to the patient's 
both referral and 


family physician; 
reporting reflecting less than desirable 
medical collaboration. Only 27% of the 
patients sought treatment within six 
months of the onset of symptoms while 
62% of project cases had no prior ex- 
perience with psychiatric treatment. 
Neurosis accounted for 42% of the cases, 
psychosis 20%. disorder 
14%, transient situational disorder 11%, 
, The sole criterion 
condition 


persona lity 


and all others 13%. 
for acceptance was 
treated by a psychiatrist. 


V V HETHER by type of service or dem- 


ographic characteristic. the findings were 
that psychiatric patients used 


any 


clear 
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substantially more — medical-surgical 
service than non-psychiatric patients 
(176%) and this extended even to 


members of their family. For four out 
of five patients, individual office psy- 
chotherapy was the only form of trcat- 
ment they received under the project 
(many of these had drug therapy at 
personal expense). But 6% of project 
cases were hospitalized; 77% of them 
having no prior such hospitalization. 
They stayed an average of 22.8 days, 
39% up to the 30-day limit allowed. 
Despite special arrangements made for 
day care and night care these serv- 
ices were never used, Electroshock was 
given to 7% of the patients, 7% had 
psychological testing (mostly younger 
patients) and but 2% had group ther- 
apy. Of the office limit cases (15 vis- 
its), it was noteworthy that 2/3 contin- 
ued treatment privately without project 
aid. 

The average cost per terminated case 
was $186. Benefits were not renewable; 
if so, a margin of 50% might have 
added to second year costs. A 
rough conversion to the cost per sub- 


been 


scriber for annually renewable services 
at project limits yields an encouraging 
figure of 36¢ per month (allowing 25% 
for operating and administrative costs). 
The main conclusion of the study then, 
that “short term, ambulatory, psychi- 
atric treatments are insurable,” is cer- 
tainly warranted. Such findings call 


for action—the provision of coverage 
for mental disorder in all health insur- 


ance policies. 


Poors will take an 
in certain aspects of this study, Test- 


interest 


ts on 
al of a participating psychi- 
atrist was covered up to 5. Most 
of the testing performed on 
younger patients, 26% of these under 
13, but none beyond the age of 55, Of 
all 746 terminated there 
less than a 10% positive response by 


ing done by certified. psychologi 
the refe 


was 


cases, was 
psychiatrists to the question of whether 
treatment by other than a psychiatrist 
would help—treatment by a psychol- 
ogist was suggested in only two in- 
stances. This is probably a reflection 
of their professional confidence and iso- 
with resistance to the 


lation, mixed 


value of treatment by others and a 


striving to maintain professional control 
in the face of developing competition. 

The insurance facts reported are en- 
couragins 


but professional 
questions, 
from the d 


practices 


prompt Thus, quite 


a on claim experience and 


apart 


the practicality of coverage I cannot 
help but wonder about the future. We 
look 
and private alternatives to state mental 
hospital services. But specifically what 
services, and by whom? It is not cred- 
ible when these patients had such di- 
verse backgrounds, Occupations, train- 
ing. interests, and living conditions 
that 96% of them should require 
individual psychotherapy, (for 80%. it 
was the only form of treatment), Is 
are preoccu- 
their. function- 


to an extension. of community 


it the professionals who 
pied and impaired in 
ing? 

Despite arrangements for day care 
services and current professional reports 
favoring such facilities, they were never 
used. When so many personality. prob- 
lems are evident in interpersonal re- 
lations, why did only 2% of these 
patients receive group therapy? The 
psychiatrist seldom thought that another 
profession could be of further help. Can 
they really be unaware of the signifi- 
cant contributions daily being made by 
the clergy, workers, educators, 
psychologists, and Physicians? With the 
present concern for continuity of carc 
and the need for Psychiatry to be in the 
main stream of medicine, the infre- 
quent reporting (23%) to the patient’s 
family physician suggests the hiatus will 
continue. It also seems wanting in the 


pun ‘sional courtesy traditional in med- 
ical circles, 


social 


F 


on 


For patients se 
of 15 interviews, 
psychotherapy w: 


en to the project limit 

additional individual 
) as held desirable for 
90%, including 59% of “recovered” pa- 
d on the extension of 
the project limit to 25 visits, 52% con- 
sidered it would not be helpful. If 
the incidence of mental disorder is any- 
thing approaching what we claim, such 
logic and methods of 
social impracticality, 


Thus, this project, while a milestone 
in the study 


tients! Questione 


are guarantees 


E of psychiatric insurance: 
points to many Very real problems. Not 


all of them lie in the realms of finances 
and patients, 


Strange Faces of Intellect 


E. Philip Trapp and Philip Himelstein 
Readings on the Exceptional Child: 


Appleton-Century 


Revi 


The first editor here, E. Philip Trapp. 
received. his PhD from Ohio State 
University under George Kelly and did 
his clinical internship with David Sha- 
kow at the Neuropsychiatric Institute 
in Chicago. In 1951 he joined the staff 
at the University of Arkansas, and has 
stayed there ever The second 
editor, Philip Himelstein, also now at 
the University of Arkansas, received 
his undergraduate training and MA at 
NYU but improved at the very least 
his geographical status by going to 
the University of Texas for his PhD. 
The revi cr, I. Ignacy Goldberg. 
was born in Poland during World War 
I and came to America three decades 
later, via several European countries, 
the Middle East and South Africa, After 
receiving an EdD from the Department 
of Special Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, he spent three years on 
the staff of Muscatatuck State S hool 
for the mentally retarded in Indiana 
and one year as educational consultant 
for the National. Association for Re- 
tarded Children. In 1957 he returned to 
Teachers College where he is GUN 
Professor in the Department of Special 
Education, deeply involved in the prep- 
aration of teachers, administrators and 


since. 


researchers in special education. 


HE TERM ‘exceptional child’ has 
been generally accepted to mean et- 
ther: 1) the child who has a pl y ical 
handicap, such as a crippling condition, 


Research and Theory. New York: 


"-Crofts. 1962. Pp. v + 674. $7.00. 


ed by I. IcNAcv GOLDBERG 


In this book the term "exceptional 
child” refers to one who deviates from 
the average or normal child in cogni- 
tive, psychomotor or affective abilities 
to such extent that he requires special 
edu and 


ional services 


treatment in 
order to develop to his maximum ca- 
pacity, To those who view with alarm 
the incr 


sing effort toward special edu- 
cation for handicapped children and 
youth, this publication 
some comfort. 


should bring 

This collection of experimental stud- 
ies with exceptional children may stim- 
ulate co 


ructive thinking on the part 
of those who have a concern about this 
matter. Trapp and Himelstein have 
shown excellent judgment in the selec- 
tion of 48 contributions by 58 authors. 
Although only a re tively small number 
of the might be known 
even to the sophisticated reader of CP, 
psychologists, special. educators, 


contributors 


social 
workers, and physicians should welcome 
this. volume, for it effectively 
sizes the 


synthe- 
scattered litera- 
ture in the extensive and complicated 
field of research and theory 
ceptional children. 


j jt ORGANIZATION of this book is 
straightforward and follows Guilford's 


model of the three dimensions of hu- 


heretofore 


about ex- 


man abilities, There is à section on ex- 


ceptional intellectual. processes, one on 


exceptional sensory processes, and one 
on exceptional emotional processes, The 


material is timely: 73 percent of the 


original contributions, that by Iscoe, has 
very significant implications for psychol- 
ogists and educators, since it proposes 
a functional educational classification 
of exceptional children. 


Various disciplines may view the men- 
tally retarded from different 
Medical people might be more inter- 
ested in looking at mental retardation 
from an etiological standpoint; they 
might use classifications which attempt 
to attribute the condition to a vari- 
ety of causes, such as, infections, met- 
abolic disorders, psychiatric 


angles. 


disorders, 
or sensory dysfunctions, The psycholo- 
gist might be interested in classification 
based on the behavior of the individ- 


ual, his ability to learn, or most often, 


on his ‘measured’ intelligence. The edu- 
cator’s interest might be in the degree 
of educability of an individual, or in 
determining whether he is manageable 
or not manageable in a classroom situ- 
ation. Heber, in his article specially 
prepared for this volume, 


attempts to 
establish 


denominators for 
functional classifications which could be 
comfortably applicable to all disciplines, 
Although the CP editor's 
s explicitly 
from referr ng 


common 


instructions 
that one should refrain 
to single articles in a 
book of readings, this 


reviewer cannot 
help his profe 


mal bias and must sin- 
gle out the original contribution of Eu- 
gene E. Doll dealing with the historical 
survey of of mental re- 
tardation in the United States, Most 
texts trace the beginnings of interest in 
education of the mentally retarded 
to Victor, the wild boy of Aveyron, 
and usually leave it at 2 
that Itard be 


management 


this by stating 
came discouraged with the 
supposed lack of progress of his pupil 
and discontinued his efforts, 


view, Doll skillfully and 
manner 


In his ro- 
in a scholarly 
traces the development of phi- 
losophies and facilities 
ment and education of 
tarded individu 
tian 


for the trčat- 


mentally re- 
als from the pre-Chris- 
the le empha- 
cal education 


cra to 
Sizes that the 
for 


present, 
so-called spe 
exceptional children 


in the US. h as developed 


as ils Own firm 


deafness, or blindness; 2) the child sources were published in the 1950s; teal, psychological, and baie a 
Who deviates mentally, whether he is 19 per cone. an the 1960s. The re- foundations, me 
Nery bright or very dull or mentally mainder was published between 1040 Trapp and lHimelste; 

relarded: or 3) the child who is malad- and 1948 and represents the classics Sreater part of Ss stein devote the 
justed or emotionally disturbed. which deserve their space. One of the andes. de. their hook to mental 


Could accusa them ot 
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CHE 


imbalance in distribution of the areas 
of exceptionality. However, this is 
timely in view of the present tremen- 
dous impetus in this country in treating. 
combating, and preventing mental re- 
tardation, 


Aegi to the editors, the pur- 
pose of this volume is to assist the 
student in an introductory course on 
the exceptional child to “be better 
equipped to pursue more confidently 
his own research interests, and interpret 
more intelligently the core of knowl- 
edge and development in the field.” This 
reviewer believes that an introductory 
course should fulfill at least two 
functions. It should enable students in 
the course to examine their own at- 
titudes towards those who are excep- 
tional and it should orient them to the 
facilities and provisions for education 
and treatment of exceptional individ- 
uals. In view of these considerations, 
this reviewer believes that this book 
would better meet the needs and in- 
terests of more advanced students in 
psychology or in education. 

Any collection of readings is usually 
open to the charge that the ‘wrong’ 
articles were included and that the 
‘classics’ were excluded, or that topics 
near to the hearts of editors were given 
undue emphasis to the neglect of topics 
of interest to the potential reader. 
Trapp and Himelstein have not erred in 
either regard. They have performed 
the rare feat of balancing previously 
published studies, original contributions 
and several unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertations. 

The format of the volume as well as 
the length and quality of the articles 
force the reviewer to the conclusion that 
we have here an outstanding book of 
readings for students interested in psy- 
chological, sociological and educational 
problems of the exceptional child. 


t 


condensations of 


It is thus certain that neither my 
judgment nor my will dictated my an- 
swer, and that it was the automatic 
consequence of my embarassment. 
—J. J. Rousseau 


maj 
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Rats, Rabbits and Fur Coats 


H. J. Eysenck (Ed.) 


Behaviour Therapy and the Neuroses. New York: Pergamon Press, 1960. 


Pp. xi + 479. $10.00 


Reviewed by Rosarino Dymonp CARTWRIGHT 


H. J. Eysenck, who edits the present 
volume, needs by now no introduction 
to any of CP's readers who concern 
themselves either. with everything CP 
prints or primarily with those books 
dealing with the functioning of the 
whole human organism. This is the sev- 
enth of his books to concern CP in the 
almost eight years of its existence. The 
reviewer, Rosalind Dymond Cartwright, 
was Associate Professor and Chair- 
man of Psychology in the Department 
of Psychiatry at the University of Chi- 
cago College of Medicine but has re- 
cently moved to the University of Illi- 
nois College of Medicine. She took 
her PhD from Cornell University and 
taught there, at Mt. Holyoke College, 
at the University of Chicago, and at 
the University of Colorado before tak- 
ing up her present position. For the 
past twelve years she has been doing 
studies in the area of the validity of 
psychotherapy and served as co-editor, 
with Carl Rogers, of Psychotherapy 
and Personality Change, a book re- 
garded by many—but perhaps not by 
Eysenck—as a landmark presentation on 
the effects of psychotherapy, 


T 1952 Dr. Eysenck seriously ques- 
tioned the validity of psychotherapy 
as a treatment method for the psy- 
choneuroses. After comparing the recov- 
ery rates for those who were treated by 
psychotherapy and those who were not, 
he concluded that there as yet, 
no proof that psychotherapy had any 
special effectiveness. This position 
stirred many to action: many took di- 
rectly to the pen to answer the chal- 


was 


lenge with counter-challenges of the ar- 
gument on the grounds of its logic, oth- 
ers took to the lab in hopes of supplying 
the evidence that Eysenck felt was so 
sorely lacking. 
During this pa 


st ten year period, the 
research literature on the effects and 
effectiveness of psychotherapy has 
grown enormously, We can now state 
much more precisely the probabilities of 
a successful 


psychotherapy experience 
for a given 


type of patient in treat- 
ment with a given type of therapist. In 
terms of recovery rates then, the pic- 
ture could be greatly improved in the 
light of our superior knowledge of how 


to se ect appropriate patients. How- 
ever, in terms of our understanding 
of the processes involved in bring- 


ing about therapeutic change, we are 


still floundering in a state of semantic 


and substantive confusion, It is highly 
probable that there 
ity in the underlying 
by the different theo 
is apparent in the d 
nology used to describe them, Eysenck's 
Position in this book is that the reason 
psychotherapy has not been more suc- 
cessful in the Past is that it has been 
encumbered by an unscientific theory 
Aul of unnecessary postulates, like the 
unconscious,’ which led to techniques 
which were Only successful by acci- 
dent. The book is organized around 
the principal that Neurotic patterns of 
behavior are unadaptive but learned 
and as their acquisition must 
have followed the laws of learning and 
So must their extinction, 

The book is 


loose. collection 


is more commonal- 
processes addressed 
retic positions than 
ifferences in termi- 


such 


made up of a rather 
of papers, some thc 
oretical, some case studies; most of the 


Papers have appeared previously, and 
all stress the importance of following 
learning theory principals in order to 
change bad emotional habits. Here we 
read again Watson and Raynor's ac- 
count of how by strict Pavlovian condi- 
tioning they induced in poor little Al- 
bert a phobia for rats, rabbits and fur 
coats. And again we see Mary Cover 
Jones account of how she eliminated 
Such fears in Peter. Here, too, is Sho- 
ben's excellent logical analysis of psy- 
chotherapy as a problem in learning 
theory, Wolpe's paper describing his 
therapy method called reciprocal inhi- 
bition, Lehrner's restatement of Dun- 
lap’s negative practise technique and 
Several papers espousing aversion ther- 
apy. The bulk of the book is made up 
of reports of the use of some one of 
these techniques with one or more pae 
tients suffering from some behavior 
problem such as enuresis, alcoholism, 
writer's cramp, or stuttering, but also 
some on the more classical psychoneu- 


roses, 


V V HAT is the evidence that behavior 


therapy meets Dr. Eysenck's own cri- 
teria of an effective treatment method 
for the psychoneuroses? Does behavior 
therapy in fact have a higher recovery 
rate than verbal psychotherapy? There 
are no comparative studies of those who 
were treated with behavior therapy and 
those who remained untreated and only 
two brief mentions of comparisons be- 
tween behavior therapy and psychoana- 
lytic psychotherapy. Eysenck himself 
points out this deficiency. He rests his 
case not on data but on the logic that 
if you isolate the appropriate elements 
of neurotic behavior and tackle them 
directly according to the well estab- 
lished principles of learning theory, a 
much surer and quicker change in the 
Offensive behavior should result. If the 
common condition of neurotic patients is 
anxiety which is being reduced but not 
Sufficiently controlled by maladaptive 
Symptoms, then reinstating the anxiety 
Producing stimuli and coupling these 
With pleasant rather than unpleasant re- 
SPonses should reduce the anxiety and 


thus the need for the symptomatic 
behavior, In this manner the way is 
Pave, 


d for extinction. To the problem of 


Symptom Substitution, Eysenck offers 


this answer: there is no neurosis under- 
lying the symptom, but merely the 
symptom itself. Get rid of the symptom 
you have eliminated the 
rosis, ‘If a new symptom occurs fol- 
lowing behavior therapy it is likely to 
be a newly learned pattern and not 
part of the old successfully treated one 
(p. 9). (Cold comfort to the patient.) 


Wi does this approach fit in 


our current state of knowledge and re- 
search in the field? As of now behavior 
therapy is less well validated than the 
more traditional forms of psycho- 
therapy but stands a good chance of 
reaching at least their level of effec- 
tiveness. That it should do at least as 
well is a personal bet based on the ob- 
servation that it shares in common with 
other forms of therapy certain elements 
which have been established to be di- 
rectly relevant to therapy outcome. 
We know that therapy is most likely 
to be successful when the patient is 
highly motivated to change and meets 
with a therapist who is deeply com- 
mitted to helping him change. Another 
common feature of successful therapy 
seems to involve the structuring of the 
therapy role relations by the therapist. 
The patient is commonly defined as one 
presently having difficulties because of 
inefficient but involuntary control op- 
erations, Part of this definition involves 
the notion that he can be helped by 
breaking through these old control pat- 
terns in the presence of the therapist. 
This is to be accomplished by follow- 
ing the particular therapeutic proce- 
dures. These may be any one of a num- 
ber of things: deliberately making the 
mistake (as in the negative 
effect method) 


and neu- 


practise 
to get this behavior un- 
der voluntary control, hearing his own 
denied feelings reflected back (a la Rog- 
ers), getting in touch with his primary 
process material (through a combina- 
tion of LSD and mescaline, or sensory 
deprivation) , reexperiencing the anxiety 
producing experiences (through Wolpe’s 
desensitization Procedure or through 
free association), In each case, if the 
patient’s neurotic controls can be cir- 
cumvented in the safety of the thera- 
pist’s presence, the need for the ineffi- 
cient controls is said to vanish. The 


person not only feels that he is in touch 


a 


with more of himself, but also that he 
is better able to exercise reasoned vol- 
untary controls in the future. 

Shoben states it directly and suc- 
cintly: 

“Catharsis will be effective when it 
involves a) the symbolic reinstatement 
of the repressed cues for anxiety, b) 
within the context of a warm, permis- 
sive, non-judgmental social relationship. 
Under these conditions the situation is 
ripe for counter-conditioning to take 
place whereby the patient learns to re- 
act non-anxiously to the original stim- 
uli" (p. 73). 

These, then, are elements common 
to therapies of many different kinds. 
Does behavior therapy offer something 
unique in addition to these common 
properties which makes its further ex- 
ploration valuable? It is the personal 
opinion of this reviewer that the an- 
swer to this question is “yes.” We 
know that there are many people with 
emotional difficulties for whom verbal 
psychotherapy is not likely to be suc- 
cessful, for example those who are low 
in ego strength as measured by vari- 
ous psychological tests, Perhaps some of 
the methods collected in this book which 
depend a good deal less on one's ability 
to handle emotional material verbally, 
could extend the range of those who 
can be helped. The state of our present 
ability to help those burdened with 
emotional difficulties js such that we 
should close no doors prematurely be- 
cause the method differs with our the- 
oretic bias. But neither should we adopt 
every passing fad and fancy. It is our 
scientific responsibility to treat each new 
technique as one to be evaluated sys- 
tematically and adopted or discarded 
on the basis of its proof, 


uu 


And therefore the ill 
of words wonderfully 
derstanding, Nor do 
explanation; wherewith in 
learned men are 
defend themseli 
matter right, 


and unfit choice 
obstructs the 


somethings 
to guard and 
means set the 
inly force and 


wont 
"s, by any 
But words pla 


D 
E the understanding, and throu 
all i 1 i 

nto confusion, and lead men away 
into numberless : 


controversies and 
-Sır FRANcIs Bacon 
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A. Longitudinal View of Youth 


Robert J. Havighurst, Paul Hoover Bowman, Gordon P. Liddle, Charles 


V. Matthews and James V. Pierce 


Growing up in River City. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. vii 


189, $4.50. 


Reviewed by Paur H. Mussen 


Robert Havighurst, the senior author 
here, is the well known Professor of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. His collaborators in this book 
have been associated with him either 
at Chicago or on the Quincy Youth 
Project or both. Bowman and Liddle 
are now on the staff of the University 
of Chicago. Charles Matthews is at 
the University of Southern Illinois. 
James V. Pierce, a Stanford MA, 
was a consultant on the Quincy Youth 
Project. The reviewer, Paul Mussen, 
took his PhD at Yale and then taught 
at the University of Wisconsin and at 
Ohio State before moving to the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley in 
1955, where he is now Professor of 
Psychology and Vice-Chairman of 
the Department. In recent years he has 
been quite peripatetic, moving from 
Berkeley to the Harvard Florence 
Project in Italy, and to an interna- 
tional mecting on cognitive development 
in Oslo. In the spring of 1964 he will 
be a visiting professor at Harvard and 
will also direct a research project on 
the impact of industrialization on Puerto 
Rican families. He is author, with Con- 
ger and Kagan, of Child Development 
and Personality, the second edition of 
which has just been published. 


HIS is a brief, well written and 
"usa report of a longitudinal study 
of youth in a small midwestern city. 
The subjects, 247 boys and 240 girls, 
were studied from 1951 they 
were eleven years old and in the sixth 


grade, until 1960 when they were at- 


when 
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tending college, working, or, in the 
case of more than half the girls, mar- 
ried and starting families, Social class 
data were collected, subjects and their 
parents were interviewed, and batteries 
of various kinds of tests (intelligence, 
personality, sociometric, rating scale: 


were administered. 

The purpose of the research, accord- 
ing to the Preface by Havighurst, 
was “to show in what way the social 
backgrounds and personal characteris- 
tics of boys and girls determine how 
well they perform their tasks of grow- 
ing up in this kind of community. For 
that reason there is a theme of pre- 
diction running through the study. The 
question is asked and answered, again 
and again: ‘Knowing these facts about 
boys and girls in the sixth grade, or in 
the ninth grade, what can we predict 
about their performance in the later 
years of high school, or after they 
graduate from high school? Then a 
further question is asked: ‘Under what 
conditions do boys and girls grow into 
competent young adults, and under 
what conditions do they become in- 
competent young adults?” (p, viii). 

The ultimate evaluation of this re- 
search should probably await a later 
publication, since these subjects “are a 
control group for an action-research pro- 
gram de 
a better job of rearing its children” 

p. viij. In this volume, the investi- 


gned to help a community do 


gators examine the relationships be- 
tween these subjects! progress toward 
becoming mature, responsible citizens 
achieve- 
ment or dropout; delinquency; church 


fas reflected in their school 


participation; attending college; carly 
marriage; social mobility) and familial 
socioeconomic status, aspects of person- 
ality, and social-emotional adjustment 
under “natural” — (nonexperimental) 
These findings will pre- 
sumably provide a standard or control 
against which to assess the effects of 
some intervention and experimental ma- 
nipulation by social scientists. 


conditions, 


B. the present volume, considered 
in light of stated objectives, will disap- 
point the professionally trained social 
scientist or educator. It will inevitably 
be compared with many 
conducted under the 
ispices of The University of Chicago's 
Committee on. Human Development— 
viz., the work of Davis and Havighurst. 
Hollingshead's Elmstown’s Youth and 
Havighurst | and Taba’s Adolescent 
Character and Personality, These have 
most effectively demonstrated the proc- 
esses by 


significant 
sarlier studies 


which. social structural varia- 
. affect’ value orientations, child 
rearing practices, and 
personality structure and 
To this reviewer, 


bles 


consequently, 
behavior, 

the research re- 
ported here seems to be of 
caliber: 
more 


a lesser 
_less thoughtfully conceived: 
naive and superficial in design, 
in instrumentation and in analysis. 
Systematic theory apparently played 
no role in cither its formulation or exe- 
cution, or in the interpretation of the 
findings; no attempt was made to inte- 
grate conceptually 
educational, 


the psychological, 
i and sociological data. 
Consequently, the book makes only 
a limited contribution to knowledge- 
No new facts or unusual insights arc 
The findings are essentially 
and, at most, confirm al- 
well-established, generally ac- 
cepted propositions, To illustrate, their 
study of factors related to boys col- 


lege attendance led the authors to con- 
clude that 


innerrelated 


presented, 
descriptive, 
ready 


“in our society there is a^ 
Set of circumstances and 
forces that tends to send some to col- 
lege while the absence of these things 
keep others out of college. These are’ 
intellectual ability; 

3 
tus; 


: ic sta- 
socioeconomic st r 
examples set by parents and othe 
A jeve 
drive for achiev 


‘significant persons’; 
" 1 ET 
and pleasure in study and j 


ment; 


ing things of an academic nature 
(P. 110), From the investigation of 
adult competence, "It is a fair con- 


clusion, but an oversimple one, that 
the 


children who are endowed with 
advantages make the most of them 
during adolescence and become the 
Most adults” (p. 
158). 

This lack of depth, typical of most 
of the conclusions, seems particularly 


d 


competent young 


disturbing in view of numerous maa 
opportunities to investigate more sub- 


tle relationships among centr person- 
ality characteristics (underlying moti- 
vations, self concepts, and interpersonal 
attitudes), social variables, 
and subsequent academic and social 
adjustment, For example, the general 
adjustment score of the California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI), admin- 
istered in high school, was related to 
college attendance, adult competence 
and work adjustment, but there are 
of relationships between other 
characteristics that can be vi 


structure 


no repor 


idly as- 
; -apacity for 
sessed by this test—e.g., capacity 
dializat self-contr "ec 

status, socialization, self-control, ne 
flexibility, 
these 


to achieve independently, 
and intellectual. efficiency—and 
criteria, Interview and projective test 
data were “scored” only in terms of 


gross, general categories, although mere 
subtle and complex analyses might have 
yielded more stimulating and meaning- 
ful results, 3 

In spite of these shortcomings, the 
book may serve important didactic pur- 
poses for intelligent laymen and pl 
ginning students of social science or 
education. For them it may be thought- 
provoking and may help to dispel pe 
conceived simple notions of single b 
able explanations of phenomena like 
School achievement and social adjust- 
ment, The findings of the study, to- 
Sether with the rich illustrative case 
materia], provide impressive and clear 
evidence that many complicated. ante- 
cedents are involved. 


bi 


man to achieve all that zs E 
™anded of him he must regard himself 
“S greater than he is, -Gorman 


For a 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Good Grief, Still More P.LP.’s 


ROGRAMED ĪNSTRUCTION PUBLIC 
Pios . of which two batches were 
briefly summarized here not so long 
ago by Instructional Media's Editor 
(CP, June 1962, 7, 242-244, and Sept. 
1962, 7, 354 » continue to pour 
forth. Most of such publications, includ- 
ing those previously summarized and the 
further dealt with below, are 
about programing although not in them- 
selves programed. Two exceptions to 
this are the Center for Programed In- 


group 


structions "Programed Primer” by 
Susan Markle et al. and the anony- 
mous T.M.I. Grolier both 
about programing also in pro- 
gramed format, reviewed by Della-Piana 
(CP, Feb. 1962, 7, 64-68). A third ex- 
ample is Markle’s further "Primer" vol- 


ume (see CP's annotation, June 1962, 


program, 
and 


During the past two and a half years 
IM (aside from 
reviews of films and books about TV 
and other instructional media) 
substantial reviews, 


has also presented 


more 
at varying lengths, 
of some dozen or so auto-instructional 
programs and a like number of books, 
of one sort or another, about program- 
ing. The growing number of programs 
that are of direct or 
and reports 
of studies in which programs are 


indirect interest 


to psychologists, research 


either 
the object or vehicle of experimenta- 
tion by psychologists, pose a problem 
for this Departments review coverage 
which will be further commented on in 
a subsequent issue. 

In the present issue we attempt to 
augment and update the June and 
September '62 set of summary reviews, 


by commenting briefly on some recent 


books (of indisputable status as such by 
virtue. of hard covers), and on some 
other book-like publications of less cer- 
tain status below), 
these, as in the case of last year’s 
June and September summaries, are 
hopefully scheduled for fuller review in 
forthcoming issues of CP; the present 
summaries will help, meanwhile, to 
combat the time-lag problem on review 
production. To help fill another gap in 
information dissemin 


(see Some of 


ation, we also pre- 
sent below a few notes on some other 
sources of periodical information about 
programed-learning developments. 


Books (Hard Covers) 


(eral in programed form (see 

above) and otherwise (Cram’s, 
Foltz’s: CP, June 1962, 7, 243-44; Ep- 
stein & Epstein: CP, Feb. 1962, 7, 64. 
68) have followed by 
edited 


been several 


those by 
(CP, Sept. 1963, 8, 
& Moore (see CP. 
» 354), which have 


compendia 

Margulies & Eigen, 
361f). and by Smith 
Sept. 1962, 7 


such as 


5 par- 
tially duplicated and partially supple- 
mented some of the content of the 
source book edited in 1960 by Lums- 


daine and Glaser for the 
Audiovisu 
National 

viewed by 
7, 319.321 
have 


Department of 
al Instruction (DAVI) of the 
Education Association 
Holland, CP, Sept. 
Such books of 


been 


(re- 
1961, 
readings 
complemented 
systematic textbooks, or 
text-like books, “programed 
Instruction" and/or “programed learn- 
TES which have been put forth by 
Several. publishe 

Or so, 


now i 
Di 
several : 


quasi 


more 


on 


ts during 
Tushing in 
use in unive "si 


other . and 


say instructional "programs," since that 
word is pre-empted for a different and 
narrower, if still ill-defined, denotation). 
The text for Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston by Edward Green (see Markle’s 
review, CP, Jan. 1963, 8, 26-28), for 
SRA by John Hughes (see Wittrock’s 
review, CP, April 1963, 8, 172-173), 
and by Deterline (Prentice-Hall’s paper- 
back: see CP, Sept. 1962, 7, 354) have 
recently been joined by entries into the 
text field by Wiley and McGraw-Hill, 
on which, pending fuller review in sub- 
sequent issues of CP, brief comment 
is provided below. 


Jerome P. LvsAuGHT and CLARENCE 
M. Witttams. A Guide to Programmed 
Instruction. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1963. Pp. ix + 180. $3.95. (Li- 
brary of Congress No. 63-11440). 


The initial chapter of this highly 
readable text purports to present pro- 
gramming’s “origins and fundamentals” 
(from the Meno to Skinnerian and neo- 
Skinnerian variants of reinforcement 
theory, and on what is represented as 
its application in classroom practice). 
The book then gets practical with three 
chapters, totaling 41 pages, that deal 
with “selecting a unit to be pro- 
grammed,” "assumptions about learn- 
ers" and appropriate definition of ob- 
jectives. It proceeds to the down-to- 
carth business of selecting a program- 
ming paradigm (Ch. 4), constructing 
a program (Ch. 5), and editing and 
review (Ch. 6). Having disposed of 
these difficult matters in some 64 
pages, it winds up with a chapter on 
“evaluation” (14 pp.), one on “appli- 
cation and implications” (20 pp.), and 
a useful 8-page selected bibliography of 
books, articles, source materials, jour- 
nals, technical papers, popular articles 
and films. 


Epwarp B. Fry. Teaching Machines and 


Programmed Instruction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. xi + 244. 


$5.95. (Library of Congress No. 62- 
17024). 


Dedicated with a double obeisance to 
Pressey and to Skinner, this attractively 
presented book is. following a brief in- 
troductory chapter, sub-divided into two 
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main parts: (I) Basic Considerations 
in Programmed Instruction. (Chapters 
2-7), and (II) Construction and Eval- 
uation of Programs (Chapters 8-14). 
Chapter 2, on Teaching Machines, has 
the most profuse (since Foltz: see 
above) and, perhaps, best pictures yet 
of teaching machines and their use 
(as well as photos of their above- 
named inventors). Chapters 3 and 4, in 
Part I, and 8-13, in Part II, treat 
principles, techniques and procedures 
for program construction in an aggregate 
of some 97 pages, comment on which we 
shall reserve to a future review. In be- 
tween are some chapters on objectives 
and applications and, at the end, a 13- 
page chapter on Judging Program Qual- 
ity. Appendices present Fry's version 
of a classification of programmed-learn- 
ing variables, and reprint the T.M.I.- 
Grolier program on programmed learn- 
ing, as well as a 28-frame excerpt 
from the Holland-Skinner program and 
a 12-page Crowder "intrinsic" sequence. 


Paperbacks: Monographs and 
Others 


NFORMATION ABOUT PROGRAMS, The 
Tusoz.puishea 383-page sam- 
pler, Programs 762, prepared by the 
Center for  Programed Instruction 
(C.P.I.) (see CP, Sept. 1962, 7, 5) 
is being supplemented by a similar, fol- 
low-up volume, Programs °63, of which 
IM has seen partial page proof as of 
press date, and on which it will pro- 
vide further comment in due 
Meanwhile, in addition to other less 
comprehensive listings, a new cumula- 
tive bibliography of programs has ap- 
peared: Programmed Learning: A Bib- 
liography of Programs and Presentation 
Devices, edited by Carl Hendershot at 
Delta College, University Center, Mich- 
igan (Pp. vi + 40, 8% x 11, mul- 
tilithed; $2.00). Unlike Programs '62, 
this illustrative program 
samples, but several hundred published 
reportedly about-to-be-published 
programs are listed, first by subject 


course, 


contains no 
and 


matter, then by publisher, with such 
summary descriptive data as author, 
proposed level (through college), num- 
ber of frames, cost, availability and 
presentation mode (machine or book). 
The second edition is updated with 
supplementary listings as of February 


1963, and further quarterly supplements 
(April, June, etc.) can be ordered. (The 
June supplement is fifty cents.) 
Stolurow’s comprehensive (173 page), 
1961 bargain-priced ($ .65) U.S.O.F.- 
published monograph on teaching mz 
chines—(see CP, June 1962, 7, 243) 
dealt at some length with past and 
then-present machines, some with re- 
search, and some (though perhaps less 
comprehensively) programming 
techniques. A newer, briefer, and highly 
readable treatise in pocket-size (5⁄2” 
x 73A" x We") format, published 
this past winter by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, is Wilbur Schramm’s Pro- 
gramed Instruction: Today and Tomor- 
row (Libra of Congress No. 62- 
22138). Written with — Schramm's 
typical conciseness and lucidity, it virtu- 
ally ignores (or dismisses) machine 
summarizes 
(sce below) 


with 


also 


a wide range of research 
and looks mainly toward 
the future, taking as its theme the 
thesis that “programed instruction is, in 
the best sense of the word, a truly 
revolutionary device but the po- 
tential of freeing schools from old bond- 
age and outward theories i 

far, largely 
stresses the 


is, so 

unrealized.” — Schramm 
need for more effort at 
making programs on “the growing edge 
of the art rather. than the safe aid 
conservative commercia] 'centep," The 
research results reviewed include some 
of the 1951.57 experiments on pro- 
gramed. film sequences included in 
Lumsdaine's 1961 volume, Student Re- 
sponse in Programmed Instruction 
(which Schramm calls *a confluence of 
another current of research with the 
Skinner current , +. On the same group 
of variables—cueing, fading, confirma- 
tion of results, size of step, overt VS. 
). as well as more re- 
experiments on verba] learning 
programs. (For information of CP's 
some of tried 
unsuccessfully 


covert response 
cent 


readers 
lers, whom have 


to obtain Student Re- 
Programmed Instruction 
from the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, which published it, this 550-pag° 
collection of research reports can be 
obtained as publication No. AD 281936 
from the U. S, Department of Com- 
merce's Office of Technical Services f°" 
$5.00. Because its editorship precludes 


sponse in 


IM's editor's arranging for its review, it 
will be reviewed, subsequently, else- 
where in CP.) 

An additional paperback not previ- 
ously noted in these columns but con- 
taining several papers dealing with 
programmed instruction (by Alvin C. 
Eurich, Donald A. Cook, E. Z. Roth- 
kopf, A. A. Lumsdaine and John Blyth) 
is Improving the Efficiency and Quality 
of Learning (Pp. 175; $2.50). This is 
a report on the 26th Educational Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Educational 
Records Amcrican 


Bureau and the 
Council on Education (available from 
A.C.E., 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; Library of Con- 
gress No. 34-9880). 

The Audio Visual Communication 
Review (published by DAVI: see CP, 
June 1962, 7, 243) has over the past few 
years issued several special issues or sup- 
plements of interest to psychologi 
concerned with programming and d 
Search aspects of instructional media. 
The earliest of these, Graphic Com- 
munication and the Crisis in Educa- 
tion (120 pages), by Neal Miller and 
collaborators, appeared back in 1957 as 
Vol. 5, No. 3, of AVCR and, blur- 
ring further the already hazy distinc- 
tions among books, monographs and 
journal supplements, also came out con- 
currently in hard cov a separate, 
as well as an extra-thick issue of the 
journal. The first of the more recent 
AVCR supplements, previously noted 
in JM, was Teaching Machines: an An- 
notated Bibliography, by E. B. Fry, 
G. L. Bryan and J. W. Rigney, inal 
was AVCR Supplement 1 (1950, Vol. 
8, No, 2: see CP’s note in the June 
1960 issue, pp. 206-207). This bibli- 
ography was, however, shortly Outdated 
by that of the 1960 Lumsdaine-Glaser 
volume. A further AVCR Supplement 
was Teaching Machine Programs and 
Programing Techniques, by Rigney and 
Pry (AVCR Supplement 3, May-June 
1961; see Angell’s review, CP, Oct. 
1962, 7, 384-385), which included illus- 
trative program excerpts that are par- 
tially, but not wholly, replaced by 
C.P.Is more recent and comprehen- 
Sive sampling of commercially availa- 
i Programs in Programs '62. During 
the past two years these AVCR supple- 


more, noted below, which have not as 
yet been reviewed in JM but which 
are of interest to psychologists con- 
cerned with programmed instructional 
media (All of these are obtainable 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion for the prices indicated.) 


LearninG THrory AND AV , Urtza- 
tion. (W. C. Meierhenry, Ed.) AVCR 
Supplement 4, Vol. 9, No. 5, Septem- 
ber-October 1961 (actually appeared 
in 1962). Pp. 87. $1.50. 


Among many evidences of the re- 
cently growing "togetherness" of the 
professional educator and the experi- 
mental psychologist (e.g, cf. Glaser's 
comments, CP, January 1960, 5, 24-28), 
this supplement foreshadows the forth- 
coming 64th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion the yearbook concerned 
primarily with learning theory since 
1942). Of the 87 pages in this AVCR 
Supplement, 72 comprise a series of five 
papers, by Abraham Luchins (Gestalt- 
psychology implications for audio-visual 
learning), Howard Kendler (S-R psy- 
chology), Robert Glaser, Frederick Mc- 
Donald and Leo Postman—as yet still 
rather strange, but welcome, names in 
the. professional instructional-media cir- 
cles. These papers are introduced by 
Meierhenry's foreword and capped off 
with a commentary and summary by 
James Deese. 


first 


Perception TüEoRy AND AV Epuca- 
TION. (Kenneth Norberg, Ed.) AVCR 
Supplement 5, September-October 
1962, Vol. 10, No. 5, Pp. 108. $2.00. 


This is another collection of papers, 
again largely authored by psycholo 
gists invading (by invitation) the audio- 
visual education field. The four pa- 
pers that follow Norberg's introduc- 
tion include one of 12 pages on "What 
Do the Eyes Contribute"? Rudolf Arn- 
heim), a generously illustrated 33-page 
job on "The P ‘chophysies of Pic. 
torial Perception" (Julian Hochberg), 
"Perception, Com- 
munication, and Educational Research: 
A Transactional View" Hans Toch and 
Malcolm MacLean, Jr). and a final 
31 pages on "Human C 


another 33 pages on 


lowing his death, by Mrs. Fearing and 
Evelyn Hooker) 


Tue Cuancinc ROLE or THE Aupio- 


VISUAL Process iN Epucation: A 
DEFINITION AND A GLOSSARY oF Rr- 


LATED Terms. (D.P. Ely, Ed.) AVCR 
Supplement 6, January-February 1963, 
Vol. 11, No. 1, Pp. 148. $3.50. 

Tis is primarily a lexicographical 
work, prepared by Henry A. Bem, 
James Q. Knowlton, Samual Cohen, 
Susan M. Markle and Sidney Eboch. 
who comprise the Commission on Defi- 
nition and Terminology for DAVT's 
Technological Development Project, A 
foreword by James D. Finn (TDP Di- 
rector) and an Editors Introduction 
precede Part I, which comprises four 
other brief introductory chapters (pp. 
6-28) on needs for definition, historical 
perspectives, defining the field of audio- 
visual communication (inclusively, as 
"that branch of educational theory and 
practice. concerned primarily with the 
design and use of messages which 
control the learning process"), and func- 
tions of AV personnel. Part II contains 
the major lexicon of 33 pages in which 
the authors define nearly 500 terms 
with numerous cross references) in 
such closely to tenuously interrelated 
fields as communication, learning, in- 
formation theory, audio reproduction, 
computers, electronic learning, labora- 
tories, projected visual media, TV 
broadcasting equipment, and photog- 
raphy. The resulting potpourri is an- 
alyzed out into ten appendix sections 


which relist the same definitions in 
more homogeneous topical listings of 
+ to 12 Pages each. Because of the 


range it spans, this useful lexical effort 


is necessarily less consistently and tightly 
knit together than Willi i 


i am Verplank's 
1957 Glossary of Some Terms Used in 
the Objective 


Science of Behavior, with 
which it occasionally conflicts. slightly 
and which might well be consulted in 
Connection with some of the non-hard- 


Ware aspects of the AVCR glossam 


News of Othe, 


Ib addition to numerous 
that 


carry occasional 


Journals 


Journals 


to frequent 
struction in 
content Psy 


^omnmunication," 
by Franklin Fearing 


Ments have been augmented by three (completed, fol- 


Papers on Programmed 
addition to other 


(e.g, 


13 


-—-—-————""——————————A"——— 


chological Reports, Audiovisual In- 
struction—cf. CP, June 1962, 7, 142- 
33), several journals have started out 
with programmed instruction as their 


sole province. Two fairly early entries 
into this field, Inrad's quasi-monthly 
A.I.D. (Auto-instructional Devices) and 
C.P.I/s bimothly Programmed Instruc- 
lion have persevered since the spring of 
1961. P.I. continues, while .1./.D. has 
recently merged, after going it alone 
for some two dozen with the 
relatively parvenu monthly NSPI News- 
letter, which started in mid-1962 upon 
the founding, in San Antonio, of the 
National Society for Programmed In- 
struction. These have carried general 
news of the field, bibliographic listings, 


issues, 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


BUTCHERED FOR A FREUDIAN HOLIDAY 


Carmi Harari’s review of Trasler’s 
“The Explanation of Criminality” (CP, 
June. 1963, 8, 236) illustrates a weak- 
ness in CP’s policy which I think deserves 
mention. Trasler attempted to construct 
an explanation of criminal behaviour in 
terms of modern learning theory, con- 
ditioning principles and laboratory find- 
ings. No doubt there is much to be 
criticized in his specific theories, but scen 
in its particular context the book strikes 
me as interesting, constructive, and pos- 
sibly even important. Harari fails to 
mention the main contentions put for- 
ward in the book, and reserves his 
criticism almost entirely for the rather 
unconstructive task of lambasting Trasler 
for his temerity of having refused to 
embrace the “dynamic” framework which 
he, Harari, obviously prefers. “Thus he 
dismisses the most fruitful leads of the 
past fifty or more years, leads that have 
resulted in vast gains in the understand- 
ing and modification of human behavi- 
our." Harari is of course entitled to his 
Trasler obviously is rather 
less impressed with these putative “fruit- 
ful leads," and seems rather to agree with 
the present writer in judging these "vast 
gains” to have been illusory. Is he not 
entitled to be judged by a reviewer 


view. but 
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summaries of research, and miscellany; 
P.I. has furnished the most in the way 
of helpful hints and examples for the 
program writer. 

The impressive but apparently abor- 
tive start made in 1961 by Thomas F. 
Gilberts Journal of Mathetics repre- 
sents another casualty of a field grow- 
ing with unruly zeal; and Rheem-Cal- 
ifone’s Automated Teaching Bulletin, 
the first journal to appear (in 1959), 
similarly lapsed, in 1961, after only a 
few issues had appeared, to be super- 
seded as a vehicle for research papers 
after a year-plus hiatus by C.P.I.’s 
new, quarterly Journal of Programed 
Instruction. 

AAL: 


A 


less obviously prejudiced against his 
whole approach? Is not the reader en- 
titled to a review which tells him just 
what Trasler does in fact suggest, instead 
of giving him a catalogue of the things 
which he did not say, but which the 
reviewer would have liked him to have 
said? And should not criticism be clearly 
related to the author's stated views, in- 
stead of consisting of a simple enumera- 
tion of alleged facts (“deviant behaviour 
is at times paradoxically linked with the 
unconscious need for punishment in 
order to relieve anxiety, stress and 
guilt”) which are at best hypotheses in 
search of verification, and at 
simple mythology? 

The review would have less general 
importance were it not for the monopoly 
position of CP which makes it unlikely 
that psychologists will see the book re- 
viewed anywhere else. In the good old 
days there would have been at least 
half a dozen reviews, with reviewers of 
all persuasions, and each side would have 
had its say: the monolithic structure now 
erected makes selection a toss-up, and 
may lead, in this case, to grave in- 
justice. Indeed, one might go farther 
than this and say that even a toss-up 
would be less likely to result, as does the 
present system, in the perpetuation of 
one law for the rich. another for the 


worst 


poor; psycho-analytic books are also re- 
viewed by psycho-analysts, and non- (or 
anti-) psychoanalytic books are also re- 
viewed by psycho-analysts (including un- 
der this terms all those of a "dynamic" 
persuasion.) This has certainly been my 
own unfortunate experience, and a casual 
tally of relevant reviews of 
personality (in its widest aspect) in 
CP has tended to bear it out. I don't 
know the answer to this problem, but 1 
would like to plead for some measure 
of impartiality and justice. for those of 
us who do not share current charismatic 
and chiliastic beliefs. 


books on 


H. J. Eysenck 
The Maudsley Hospital 


WRONG SLANT ON FLIES 


I am pleased with CP's editorial policy 
permitting occasional reviews of fictional 
works provided they are of special in- 
terest to psychologists. Lord of the Flies 
qualifies on these grounds, but I for one 
was disappointed with the review it re- 
ceived (CP, June 1963, 8, 231-232). To 
put it bluntly, almost c very sentence in 
Bennis’s review is unexceptionable, yet 
very few of his statements are specifically 
relevant to Golding’s book, 

The revicwer started off unfortunately, 
it seems to me, by classi ying his subject 
among children’s classics of the Huckle- 
berry Finn variety, and subsequently 
pondering the change in social climate 
which could have altered the genre be- 
yond recognition. Lord of the Flies is not 
a children's classic, 


It neither portrays 
a society’s idealized version of childhood 
(Huckleberry Finn), nor does it vitalize 
a social or historical myth for children 
(like The Leather Stocking, to which 
Bennis also refers), nor is it a fable, as 
the reviewer proposes, It is a book about 
man and society which uses children as 
a vehicle for the expression of wholly 
intellectual content, Gulliver's Travels. 
and Alice in Wonderland with a dash of 
A High Wind Off of Jamaica come to 
mind as related works. 

Nowhere does the reviewer mention 
the fact that Lord of the Flies is an 
anthropological treatise, Each and every 
one of the evolving rules and regulations 
among the children on the deserted 
island, as well as the sequence of their 
evolution, is old hat to social scientists- 
From the creation of fire, through the 
transferable symbol of authority to the 
invention of evil spirits and the final 
emergence of thought—all this and more 
is to be found in The Golden Bough: 


in Levy-Bruhl, and in related literature. 
The author's thesis clearly is (elucidated 
in his own notes at the end of the book) 
that primitivity in men and social in- 
Stitutions is a function of extreme and 
immediate threat to survival; that civili- 
zation, emerging as mastery over the 
forces of nature, brought in its wake 
mastery over destructive. impulses from 
within (at the expense of ecstasy); and 
lastly, that atomic danger could reacti- 
vate primitive patterns of adaptation as 
it constitutes anew an immediate threat 
to survival. To psychologists the book 
does not offer a single new idea and the 
symbolism is heavy-handed indeed. 
Why, then, has the book captured the 
imagination of readers, and especially 
of young people? This is a question to 
interest psychologists, and an answer to 
it might have been expected in CP's 
review, In part the answer may lie in 
the fact that the anthropological mate- 
rial is unfamiliar to the lay public. Mr. 
Golding writes exceedingly well and 
makes the ideas readily intelligible. More 
Significantly, Lord of the Flies expresses 
in symbolic and general form a widely 
shared contemporary mood. It crystallizes 
some of the dark fears and the elements 
of inner conflict that are felt but seldom 
articulated by the vast majority of people 
in their effort to come to terms with the 
age of nuclear danger. : 
In short. one view of the matter is that 
Golding's book is so successful not be- 
cause es originality (which it does int 
possess) nor because of outstanding - 
ary value (which makes or 
popularity in any case) but for opposite 
reasons. It deals with universals using 
facts and ideas that have withstood the 
test of time. It is anything but complex. 
It is topical. And finally, Mr. Golding 
is a writer of considerable talent. 


seldom 


SinyrLE K. ESCALONA 


Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


ON SPANKING 


CP vES, CHILDREN NO 


In “CP Speaks" in the June. 1963 
issue of CP, you declare a resolve to 
Operate the journal in 1964 with 1963's 
number of pages. So I enter a caveat on 
the use of CP's limited space for the 
description of an effective spanking 
Quoted from “Management of Emotional 
Disorders” (CP, Mar. 1963, 8, 104) 
along with the reviewer's approval of 


this as one of the authors “practical 
recommendations.” 

The description details how the spank- 
ing parent “can turn the child over one 
knee while his other leg clamps down the 
child's struggling legs," the while “spank- 
ing with an attitude of firm execution of 
justice, with perhaps a touch of justified 
indignation.” 

I am doubtful how "practical" is this 
recommendation and appreciative 
can be the child of these nuances of 
parental attitudes, especially in view of 
his prone and clamped-down position! 

The subtitle of the book is “A Manual 
for Physicians." From the review, it docs 
not seem appropriate to have been al- 
lotted a page in CP. I have tried to 
follow your admonition that criticism for 
"On the Other Hand" be ad verbum, 
not ad hominem, even though it has 
cramped my style. 


how 


Estuer K. Rosen 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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&« NDERLYING the endless and fas- 

U cinating idiosyncrasies of the 
world’s languages there are uniformities 
of universal scope. Amidst infinite di- 
versity, all languages are, as it were, cut 
from the same pattern." 

These are the Opening sentences of 
the “Memorandum Concerning Lan- 
guage Universals,” drafted by Joseph 
H. Greenberg, Charles Osgood, and 
James Jenkins—the memorandum that 
set the stage for a Conference on Lan- 
guage Universals. That conference (held 
April 13-15, 1961, at Gould House. 
Dobbs Ferry New York, under the 
sponsorship of the Linguistics and Psy- 
chology Committee of Social 
Research Council) assembled 
some thirty linguists, anthropologists, 
and psychologists in order 


the 
Science 


to explore 
what is or could be known about lan- 
guage in general and to consider the 
possibility of creating "something of 


the order of cross-cultural files for a 


large sample of languages." One 


re- 
sult of the Conference 


was eleven pa- 
pers, here collected and publishe 
the editorship of Professor 
Of these eleven, eight. ar 


d under 
Greenberg. 
' invited. pa- 
pers prepared in advance for the Con- 
ference, and three (by Roman Jakob. 
son, Joseph Casagrande, and Charles 
Osgood) are 


final summaries from the 


viewpoints of each of the disciplines 
represented. 


Psychologists with an active interest 
in language will be especially grateful 
for this collection. Although it contains 
only one contribution from a psycholo- 
gist (the summary statement by Os. 


good), although some of the essays are 
unnec 


rily difficult for a lay reader 
(the language of linguists is often highly 
technical), although the volume itself is 
hardly handsome (it is photo-offset from 
typewritten copy with unrectified mar- 
gins, has numerous typographical errors 
and no index), it is still a book that 
every psycholinguist should have on his 
shelf. The information it contains is of 
great potential value to psychology, but 
it is information that would be dificult 
for most psyc hologists to dig out of the 
technical literature of linguistics and to 
evaluate for themselves, 


p: — psychologists aspire to 


the discovery of general laws. Many 
of our most cherished descriptive prin- 
ciples are assumed, either explicitly or 
implicitly. to hold true not only 


across 
different cultures, but even 


across differ- 
ent species. In the area of soci 
chology, however, 
linguistic 


al psy- 
and especially where 
phenomena become 
it is all too easy to fall into 
centric fallacy- 
cause 


involved, 
àn ethno- 
“to explain too much be- 
we confuse our own 


social 
ventions with universal | 


con- 
aws of human 


nature, Fortunately, our anthropological 
friends have not been reticent about 
correcting such errors; 


by now enough 
al theories. have 
tured by ethnologic 
us all properly self- 
eralizations, 

One of the best 
anthropological 
among 


»sychologi 
1 ologic been punc- 
al shrapnel to make 


Conscious in our gen- 


publicized of 
injunctions — 
Psycholinguists— 


these 


at least 


—is the Whorf- 
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Sapir hypothesis of linguistic relativity. 
The notion that a person's whole con- 
ception of the world he lives in is, to 
use Whorf’s phrase, "controlled by in- 
exorable laws of pattern..., the un- 
temizations of his 


perceived intricate s 
own language," 
that men in different cultures, speaking 
different languages, must organize and 
think about their worlds in very differ- 
ent ways. Psychological principles estab- 
lished in one linguistic community, 
therefore, cannot be automatically gen- 
eralized beyond that community. Team- 
work between ethnology and psychology 
is obviously necessary. 


was often taken to mean 


As this teamwork has developed, how- 
ever, it has become incre 


a 


ingly clear 
that there is not as much difference be- 
tween men in different societies as we 
had been led to expect. This is not to 
say that the Whorf-Sapir hypothesis has 
been discredited—a Scottish verdict of 
"not proven" is as much as we can pres- 
ently say on that score—but rather that, 
even if the hypothesis were true, the 
conceptual differences between cultures 
could scarcely be greater than the differ- 
ences between languages, And 
these differences, apparently, are not as 
enormous as Whorf had feared. The 
fact to be that there uni- 
formities of surprising scope among the 


their 


seems are 
many diverse languages that have de- 
veloped in different societies, uniformi- 
ties that are probably of greater psy- 
chological significance than the differ- 
ences we had expected to find. 

'This conclusion should not come as 
a complete surprise. In a sense, the very 
existence. of educational programs that 
prepare linguists to cope with any new 
language thev might encounter in their 
field work argues that a lan- 
guage is not a completely plastic prod- 
uct of whimsical imagination, but that 
there are features common to all lan- 


human 


guages that an anthropologist can learn 
to expect and to recognize, Every 
human society has a language: 
human language has both a lexicon and 
a syntax; the principles of organization 
underlying every lexicon and syntax are 
remarkably similar from one language 
to the next. If it is true, as Whorf and 
Sapir believed, that our language shapes 


every 


our psychology. then it is at least 


equally true that our psychology shapes 
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our language. The strongest evidence 
supporting this 
comes from the existence of language 
universals; it is this evidence that the 
present volume attempts to survey and 
evaluate. 


V V H are some of these language 


universals? They come in all sizes and 
varieties, "There are phonological uni- 


converse proposition 


versals: all languages are spoken and 
can be analyzed into sequential patterns 
of phonemes; about a dozen phonologi- 
cal features serve to mediate all 
phonemic distinctions that any language 
requires. 


the 


(Charles Ferguson and Sol Sa- 
porta contributed chapters on these mat- 
ters.) There are grammatical universals: 
all languages can be analyzed into se- 
quential patterns of morphemes, where 
the morphemes fall into a few basic 
categories ("parts of speech") and the 
sequential patterns that are admissible 
("sentences") can be generated by a 
finite set of grammatical rules. All lan- 
guages have subject-predicate construc- 
tions, and in declarative sentences with 
a nominal subject and object, the dom- 
inant order is almost YS one in 
which the subject precedes the object. 
(Greenberg lists 45 universals of this 
latter sort, based on a survey of 30 dif- 


ferent languages.) 


alwa 


There are semantic 
universals: all languages are capable of 
expressing the basic logical operations, 
all deal in some way with the concepts 
of number and time, all have systems of 
pronouns at least rich enough to dis- 
tinguish "TL" “you,” and “him,” all 
share the property of combining signs 
to produce new but intelligible semantic 
compounds, ete. (Uriel Weinreich and 
Stephan Ullman explore these semantic 
universals.) There is even (according 
to H. M. Hoenigswald and to Warren 
Cowgill) some hope of finding univer- 
sal generalizations that made 
about changes that occur in the history 
of a language. 


can be 


Many of these language universals— 
and the more important ones in particu- 
lar—seem, by their very universality, 
to be almost trivial, as if no successful 
communication system could be con- 
ceived that would not share them. This 
failure to appreciate how very arbitrary 
and improbable are our human solu- 


tions of the communication problem is 
probably what leads some of us to ex- 
pect that, if intelligent life has devel- 
oped anywhere else in the universe, we 
will be able 


to communicate with it. 


One way to appreciate how peculiarly 


human language really is, is to con- 
sider some of the alternative communi- 
cation 


other 


that have evolved in 
Charles Hockett has 
looked at human language in this wider 
biological context, and his impressions 


systems 
species; 


form part of the clear and helpful essay 
that is the first chapter of this book. 


O, WONDERS, Of course, how com- 
plete this catalogue of universals really 
is. There is such variety and richness 
among the language universals listed 
here—cach painstakingly documented 
by studies in many different languages- 
that one hesitates to suggest that any- 
thing might be missing. But consider, 
for example, the remarkable fact that 
conversational partners 
tween talking and listening. This 
reciprocity, which I assume is univer- 
sal, is not a necessary consequence of 
any auditory or physiological inability 
to speak and hear simultancously; one 
voice is a poor masking noise for an- 
other. There is no a priori reason why 
two people who have questions to ask 
one another could not question simul- 
tancously and answer simultancously 
Nevertheless, we alternate. There 


alternate be- 


are 
several interesting lincs of speculation 
one might pursue from such a language 
universal—if it is indeed universal. Per- 
haps there is some limit imposed by the 
agility and attention, perhaps some criti- 
cal component of the speech apparatus 
must be actively involved in the process 
of understanding specch, ete. 

But, complete or not, the book makes 
a good beginning. Tt is difficult to read 
it and not acquire an impression that 
these universals fit into 


a pattern, that 
someday they will be derivable from a 
few basic Propositions central to all the 
others. When that day comes, when 
we are ready to describe the underlying 
principles that explain why all human 
languages are so much alike in so many 
Ways, we will undoubtedly understand 
human Psychology a great deal better 
than we do today. 


Consonance on Dissonance 


Jack W. Brehm and Arthur R. Cohen 


Explorations in Cognitive Dissonance. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


Inc., 1962. Pp. xv + 334. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Ezra STOTLAND 


The authors, Jack W. Brehm, with a 
PhD [rom Minnesota, and the late 
Arthur R. Cohen, with a PhD from 
Michigan, are both known for their con- 
tributions to the Yale studies of atti- 
tude change. Brehm is currently Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Duke 
University and Cohen was, at the time 
of his recent death, Associate Professor 
of Psychology at NYU. The reviewer, 
Ezra Stotland, is a Michigan kind of 
experimental social psychologist, with 
an interest in cognitive factors in inter- 
personal processes. He stayed on ‘ah 
Michigan for several years after receiv- 
ing his PhD, but finally moved to the 
University of Washington where he is 
currently Associate Professor in the De- 


partment of Psychology. 


HIS BOOK is one of the rare instances 
Ts social psychology in which re- 
searchers have constructively and crea- 
tively built upon previous theoretical 
work. Within Festinger's theory of cog- 
nitive Brehm and Cohen 
have elaborated the concept of commit- 


dissonance, 


ment as a necessary condition for the 
arousal of dissonance. An individual's 
commitment to a given line of action 
or attitudinal position has the effect of 
making certain of his cognitions rela- 
tively unchangeable, so that other cog- 
onant from the unchange- 


consonant 


nitions, dis 
able ones, are made more 
with them by the individual. The au- 
thors report in great detail and with 
great methodological sophistication the 
astonishing variety of studies that show 


the very uncommon-sensical results of 
dissonance reduction. The focus of these 
Studies range from attitude change, to 


self-report of thirst and amount of 
drinking, to desegregation, to defense 
mechanisms, to social influence, to effort 
exerted in working etc., etc., thus cover- 
ing far more than social psychology. 
Much of this research is the authors’ 
own—much 


previously unpublished— 
but the impact of Festinger's original 
publication is well indicated by the 
number of different researchers cited. 
And the results generally hang together. 
It is to the authors’ credit. that they 
present the rescarch in the context of 
an on-going research movement. The 
book is rich in suggestions for further 
research to show more “unexpected” 
behavior, and for work in new problem 
areas, 


T 


original 


MAJOR and most 


contribution of 


stimulating 
Brehm and 
Cohen is the use of the concept of per- 
ceived choice or volition. They present 
evidence that d 


ssonance reduction oc- 


curs mainly when the person has made 


a choice he perceives as free, of his own 
volition. They also present 
the determinants 


evidence on 
of this perception. of 
volition; for example, the negative rela- 
tionship between this perception. and 
amount of reward offered for t 
given line of action. Unfortun 
do not develop this conce 
tion of volition fully, nor relate it to 
other relevant work, For 
importance of the pe 
tion is 


aking a 
ately, they 
pt of percep- 


example, the 
reception of voli- 
to Heider's theorizing 
1958), quite separately from his ide. 
about balance. They do not relate voli- 
the research they 
Deutsch, Krauss, and Rose 

On the other hand. 
overzealous 


central 
as 
tion to cite by 
nau. 

the authors are 


to show that their theory 


a 


ARTHUR R, Conen 


contradicts other theories and ap- 
proaches. For example, they attempt to 
show that the concept of 


attitude is 
theoreticaly dispensible, 


since it is inter- 
pretable as a handy summary of a series 
of related but discrete cognitions. Yet, 
Osgood, Suci & Tannenbaum’s repeated 
finding (1957) of an evaluative factor 
on their 


semantic differential suggests 
that 


some such separate 
does exist psychologic 
of attitude as 


“cognition” 
lly. Incorporation 


a recurrent type of cogni- 
tion would greatly simplify Brehm 


and 
Cohen's theorizing, 


since much of the 


Jack W, Brena 
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research concerns attitude. Perhaps their 
disinclination to accept the concept of 
attitude stems from the lack ofa formal 
definition of a cognition or cognitive 
«c ^ difference with conflict theory 
hinges on the occurrence of a decision 
or choice, conflict theories being as- 
sumed to be relevant prior to the m 
sion, dissonance theory, _afterwar s. 
(Factors leading up to decisions are not 
treated. extensively, which leaves one 
with the uneasy feeling that something 


torpertude far dissonance Theory might 
be dudes Åi ete s ee 


ever, it is mot clear thet af conte, 
theories do imply some such event as 
a decision; and the authors indirectly 
admit this by sometimes describing the 
scope of conflict theories as ranging up 
to the attainment of the goal—which 
is often several steps beyond the deci- 
sion. The difference between some, more 
behavioristic, conflict theories and dis- 
sonance theory may stem from the very 
useful distinction the authors make at 
another point between motivation and 
cognitions about motivations. Conflict 
theory may concern motivational states, 
dissonance theory concerning cognitions 
about the states. 

That the problem of the relationship 
between dissonance theory and other 
theories (in addition to those men- 
tioned) can be resolved in terms of a 
theoretical definition of the scope of 
each theory is suggested by the authors’ 
use of the concept of commitment to 
draw the boundary between the scope 
of dissonance theory and of what they 
term a rational, judgmental theory of 
attitude change, as exemplified by many 
of the Yale studies. This boundary is 
theoretically integrated with dissonance 
theory, which is 
conflict 


Garr n nnn lent tit 


the case for 
theory, since the authors at- 


not 


tempt to show how dissonance and con- 
flict theories might explain each other's 
data. 


A. A MORE methodological level, the 
usual, pointless comment can be made 
that some of the results seem easier to 
explain in terms of other theories, 
despite the authors’ careful attempts 
to justify their interpretations. Never- 
theless, two problems run through a 
number of the studies. One, which the 
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authors examine at length, is that of 
subject loss, since some subjects have 
to be coaxed into making a commit- 
ment. The reader would have a clearer 
idea of the degree of seriousness of this 
problem if the number of subjects lost 
were routinely, rather than occasion- 
ally, reported. The other problem con- 
cerns studies of the change of extreme 
attitudes. The greater importance to the 
person of his extreme attitudes is used 
to explain the paradoxical finding that 
people with extreme attitudes change 
their attitudes more toward a discrepant 


wosnidon thats these pp ES, CMTS 


attitudes. It is simpler to explain this 
result in terms of differential possi- 
bilities of change along the attitude 
dimension. This issue could be resolved 
by an experimental manipulation by 
which extremity of attitude and im- 
portance are independently varied. 


With regard to dissonance itself. aside 


from its the authors go 
beyond Festinger in suggesting that only 


if different cognition 


reduction, 


are related to the 
same goal or motivational state can they 
be relevant to cach other and thus sub- 


ject to dissonance reduction. However, 
there is still no way except the intuk 
tive for judging the dissonance betwee? 
cognitions. Futhermore, although the 
authors occasionally use the term he 
sion” to refer to the state generating 
dissonance reduction, it is not cleat 

bebe rozman to needed yo Wane 
Ciifiitical cormdares. im. addition vo dis 
sonance reduction, If it is, some of the 


research on the effects on anxiety of 
unexpected stimuli would become rel- 
evant, 

The tenor of this review should con- 


vince the reader of the stimulating value 
of the book. 


Complexity in 
Design and Theory 


Marshall R. Jones (Ed). With W. Edgar Vinacke, 
A. Kelly, Seymour Epstein, Albert Bandur: 


Nebraska Symposium on Motivation 


Nebraska Press, 1962. Pp. vii + 330. $3.25 ( 


Jack W. Brehm, George 
a and Morton Deutsch 


1962. Lincoln, Neb.: University of 


paper). $4.25 (cloth). 


Reviewed by Irwin G. Sarason 


Marshall Jones, the editor here, func- 
tions in what is by now a thoroughly 
familiar role. This is the 10th volume 
to come from the Nebraska Symposium 
on Motivation and the 10th to be edited 
by him. He left the University of 
Nebraska in September, 1963, to be- 
come Chairman of the Department and 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. The reviewer, Irwin G. Sara- 
son, is Associate Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Washington. He 
received his degree from Indiana in 
1955, went East for an internship in the 
VA Hospital at West Haven, then went 
thoroughly West in 1956 to join the 
staff at the University of Washington, 


where he stayed. His research specialty 
concerns anxiety 


ing an4 to intelle 
more recently, 
the study 

it seems to 


as it relates to learn- 
clual ability, Also, and 
he has been involved in 
of Psychological research as 
vary with and relate to the 
personality of the experimenter and to 
the social aspects of the experimental 
Situation. He is the editor of Con- 
temporary Research on P 


book soon to be 

I THERE is one thing th 
ingly character 

in the Nebrask 

high level of 


ersonality, @ 


reviewed in CP. 


at most strik- 
this tenth. volume 
a series it is the generally 
methodological ingenuity 
shown by the contributors who report 
on their experimental programs. If there 


is a second striking characteristic, it is 
that the theories presented in relation 
to these experiments tend to be compli- 
cated and, often, overly elaborate. 

Consider Seymour Epstein’s paper in 
which he presents a series of well-con- 
ceived studies dealing with what he calls 
simple drives (e.g. hunger, sleep), con- 
flict-producing drives (e.g. sex, hostil- 
ity), and acute conflict-producing events 
(e.g. parachuting). Among Epstein's 
major interests are the effects of drive 
and conflict and individual differences 
on fantasy, He interprets his experi- 
mental findings as indicating an interac- 
tion between autistic drive-oriented and 
reality-oriented processes. Epstein has 
also uncovered evidence that should 
contribute significantly to the experi- 
mental investigation of projective tech- 
niques and, more generally, of ambigu- 
ous stimuli, For example, employing 
stimuli which vary in terms of their 
relevance to the drives being studied, 
his data suggest that inhibition of hos- 
tility is less apt to be correlated with 
conscious conflict than is inhibition of 
sex. Also, in studies of the behavior of 
parachutists and of sleep-deprived indi- 
viduals, Epstein found convincing evi- 
dence that there is far from a one-to- 
one correlation between approach and 
avoidance tendencies in real life and 
those inferred from the TAT. 


Unfortunately, before getting to the 


main feature (Epstein’s experiments) 


one is forced to plow through a B pic- 
ture whose complicated plot attempts 


;e psychoanalytic and learn- 


to synthes 
ing theory concepts (with a predomi- 
nance of the latter), and that requires 
the reader (1) to view drive simultane- 
ously as a concept referring to a di- 
rected force and as a class of behaviors, 
and (2) to understand inner and outer 
drive-producing cues as combining ad- 
ditively with each other and, then, 
interacting multiplicatively with non- 
cue aspects of the organisms’ inner 
state. 


One of Epstein's conclusions merits 
at least a comment. After several years 
of work with drives, he feels that inves- 
tigators should spend more time study- 
ing the effects of intense drives and less 
time on motivational conditions of low 
intensity (e.g. ego-involving 
tions'. In support of 


instruc- 
this. conclusion 


Epstein observed that "apparently, when 
drives are sufficiently intense, they re- 
duce individuals to a common denomi- 
nator" (p. 202). While the study of 
the effects of extreme conditions on be- 
havior is obviously of value, this re- 
viewer would still like to intersperse 
studies of starvation and parachute 
jumping with occasional studies of ver- 
bally-induced failure or stress. Let’s not 
solve the problems of individual differ- 
ences by eliminating them! 


ust As ErsTki 
independent 


N used hunger as an 
variable, so does Jack 
Brehm use it as a dependent variable. 
Brehm honestly admits that he is trying 
to pull off a tour de force. Briefly, his 
aim in the studies on which he reports, 


to show that cognitive dissonance, 
his focal concept, doesn't influence just 
cognitive processes but physiological mo- 
tives as well. True, in order to do this 
he must sneak in through the back door 
(at least, at first) the notion of cogni- 
tive components of hunger, Still, his 
research reflects very favorably on him 
an experimenter and on cogni- 
tive dissonance as a heuristic formula- 
tion. Brehm’s paper makes a strong ar- 
gument for joint study of cognitive and 
non-cognitive aspects of physiological 
states. 

As Brehm spoke of cognitive and non- 
cognitive aspects of motivation, so 
Edgar Vinacke, in a scholarly review 
of literature, suggests that situations be 
viewed in terms of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic components of a motivational 
system. Extrinsic variables refer to en- 
vironmental events; intrinsic variables 
are treated as inferred constructs. Vin- 
acke’s approach is to present an eye- 
opening treatment of the many indepen- 
dent variables (particularly organismic 
ones) which affect behavior in a wide 
variety of situations. One of Vinacke’s 
conclusions is that as we increasingly 
recognize the relevance to behavior of 
variables such as sex, socio-economic 
Status, etc., we also must develop more 
sophisticated and complex experimental 
designs. This reviewer would also con- 
clude that as we delineate 


more and 
more relevant v; 


rables, we should con- 
commitantly become increasingly 


cau- 
tious in our theorizing, This conclusion 


is, obviously. debatable. Vinacke 


ap- 


parently, doesn't go along with it be- 
cause much of his discussion consists 
of a quite theoretically oriented discus- 
sion of a drive-modification approach 
to behavior. 


O THE SIX papers in this collection. 
the one which, in the eyes of this 
reviewer, had the best ratio of empiri- 
cal evidence to theory was Albert Ban- 
dura’s. Bandura’s experimentation has 
thus far been primarily with children, 
but its implications are broad. He is in- 
terested in the social aspects of learning 
situations and is very dissatisfied both 
with theoretically restricted Skinnerian 
approaches to learning and Hullian 
based social learning theory. With re- 
spect especially to the latter it is some- 
what embarrassing to see a social learn- 
ing theory criticized for lack of social 
awarene: 


Bandura, however, makes a 
very strong case for the need for re- 
searchers in the area of learning to pay 
much more attention to what he calls 
the "social transmission of behavior." 
In his analysis of this transmission, Ban- 
dura directs our attention to (1) imita- 


tion as a significant part of many lcam- 
ing situations, (2) the characteristics of 
social reinforcers (e.g. the mother's per- 
sonality), and (3) the social context of 
learning. While regarding imitation as 
an active rather than a. passive process, 
Bandura wisely avoids over-involvement 
in the many speculations which have 
been offered concerning imitation. and 
identification. For Bandura, these latter 
terms are synonymous, 


Only brief comments will be offered 
with respect to the papers of George 


Kelly and Morton Deutsch, Kelly, 


' mis- 
leadingly, 


begins his paper with refer- 
ences to his psychology of person 


al con- 
structs 


Tt soon develops, however 
his major contribution is 


> that 
an entertain- 
ing and enlightening travelogue of Fu- 
Tope. This reviewer must confess that 
his knowledge of personal 
theory was only slightly 
Kelly's paper, r 


construct 


extended by 
But his underst 


life in the Soviet Union and in particu- 
lar its edu ational system w 
cantly affected, Kelly’s descriptions 
polished style; and " 
make his paper a 

Deutsch paper 
delight. 


anding of 


as signifi- 
his 
remarks 
readers delight. 

is far from a readers 
m is with the prec 


his sage 


His conce 
ur- 


sors of interpersonal cooperation and the 
psychological consequences of coopera- 
tion and competition. In discussing 
these concepts, Deutsch makes reference 
to two other concepts, trust and bar- 
gaining. Not being a social psychologist, 
this reviewer felt overwhelmed at times 
by this paper's proliferation of terms 
and concepts such as promotively and 
contriently interdependent, substituta- 
bility, the pathology of the vested in- 
terest, the pathology of the self-per- 
petuating leadership. Difficult as the 
Deutsch writing is, two things seem 
clear: (1) his efforts to explore experi- 
mentally his conceptual scheme are 
brave and promising, and (2) the im- 
plications of his work on cooperation 
and competition may have important 
implications for the analysis of social 
and international problems such as de- 
segregation and nuclear disarmament. 


Over ALL, as was suggested above, 
the papers in this volume are stim- 
ulating, often controversial, and of high 
quality. One suggestion that might im- 
prove these symposia is to make them 
truly live up to that name, As they are 
now, each volume is a collection of pa- 
pers, each being briefly com- 
mented upon by one or two other par- 


paper 


ticipants. More interchange among par- 
ticipants would be welcome, and, in 
particular, more interchange between 
contributors who are best equipped to 
take up the cudgels (e.g. social psychol- 
ogist Brehm reviewing social psycholo- 
gist Deutsch's paper). An additional 
suggestion is that, as an experiment, 
one symposium be directed at one im- 
portant problem or concept with all of 
the participants actively engage in its 
study. 

review of the 1955 
raised the 


In Postman's 
Nebraska Symposium, he 
question: "Is the concept of motivation 
necessary?" (CP, Aug. 1956, 1, 230). 
In Jones preface to the 1962 sympo- 
sium he, apparently, answers this ques- 
tion in the negative. What implications 
this answer has for future volumes in 
this series cannot be predicted and is of 
only minor importance. What is impor- 
tant is that the series continues to be 
an invaluable collection for psycholo- 


gists working in a variety of areas. 
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Meliorative Milieux 


John and Elaine Cumming 


Ego & Milieu: Theory and Practice of Environmental Therapy. New York: 
Atherton Press, 1962, Pp. 292. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Savi. M. Se 


John Cumming, a psychiatrist, is Di- 
rector of the Syracuse Mental Health 
Research Unit of the New York Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and also Clini- 
cal Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, 
Upstate Medical Center, University of 
New York. Elaine Cumming, his x if 
a sociologist and Associate Research 
Scientist in Sociology, Department of 
Mental Hygiene, State of New York. 
The two Cummings collaborated carlicy 
on Closed Ranks (1957) and Elaine 
Cumming is co-author with William 
Henry of Growing Old (CP, Nov. 1962 
7, 414). Saul M. Siegel, the reviewer, 
received his PhD from the University of 
Buffalo in 1955 and shortly thereafter 
joined the Department of Psychology at 
Topeka State Hospital where he became 
Chief Psychologist in 1958. He has his 
diplomate in clinical psychology and 
is President-Elect of the Kansas Psycho- 
logical Association. At the moment he is 
involved in two NIMH Supported re- 
search projects, one concerned with 
psychology and architecture and the 


other with reevaluating the role of the 
psychiatric aide. 


. is 


Do- statistical reassurance of a 

decline in the mental hospital 
population, those who work in mental 
hospitals find themselves continually 
concerned about the validity and effec- 
tiveness of various treatment ap- 
proaches. There is still great difficulty 
in translating sophisticated and well- 
defined theories into actual practice in 
the hospital; and there is the further 
difficulty of trying to develop a cogent 
theory from observation of ‘what works.” 
In fact, various treatment methods are 
used "because something seems to hap- 
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ELAINE AND Jony CumMine 


, 
pen’ and such methods as 


Den lobotomy, 
insulin treatment, and more recently 
the tranquilizers and group therapy 


are seized upon and continued. without 
Systematic theoretical 
planation, 

One of today’s current 
methods is milieu the 
therapeutic 


probing and ex- 


treatment 
rapy, that is, the 
d Structure. of the total en- 
vironment of the hospital setting with 
which the patient comes into contact. 
In Ego and Milieu, John and Elaine 
Cumming have attempted systematically 
to integrate the practices and principles 
of this kind of treatment. with the theo- 
retical framework of ego psychology. 
Milieu therapy stems from the reali- 
zation that Psychosis is in fact a devas- 
tating process and that therefore nothing 
less than a total treatment program can 
affect this process. Ego psychology has 
changed our View of the patient from 
the helpless, hopeless Victim of id im- 
pulses to one who has the assets avail- 
able to him to cope with his illness 
if the Setting gives him the opportunity 
to use them and if there is a recogni- 
tion and channelization of these assets 
by staff. In this book the Cummings 
have related these two subjects of cur- 


— d 


rent thinking and have explored many 
of the practical implications of their 
convergence. 

The volume begins with an excellent 
and well-communicated summary of cgo 


theory: Hartmann's conflict-free por- 
tion of the ego, Federn's concept of ego 
feeling, and the current ideas of Bibring 
and of Freeman, Cameron and McGhie. 


The second major section deals with the 


structure of the milieu, including the 
physical structure, role relationships, the 
culture, and communications. The final 
section integrates the ideas of ego psy- 
chology with those on the structure of 
the milieu, and discusses implications 
for treatment. 


p roe not explicitly stated, the 
authors imply that many hospitals today 
are pathology oriented and hence focus 


treatment on. the lowest common de- 


nominator of patient behavior. In re- 


sponse to this they suggest a hospital 
milieu. that provides the patient. with 
information, freedom of action and 
protection. against the. consequences. of 
failure as he develops his repertory of 
behavior. With these as basic givens, 
they feel that it is possible to manipu- 
late the patient's. environment scientifi- 
cally to. produce growth in his person- 
j ntation of a series of 


ality by the pres 
"graded crises under circumstances that 


ient’s) chances of 
toward 


maximize his (the 
resolving them.” Tl 
with its assumption that problem 


s attitude 


solving by patients will lead to greater 
integration, is in marked contrast to 
usual hospital staffs’ orientation of pro- 
tection of the patient and the avoidance 
of problems. The context within which 
these experiences may take place in- 
cludes all aspects of both the social and 
physical setting of the hospital. T he pa- 
ients need for a clear and unambigu- 


ous environment necessarily requires a 
social structure with specific role defi- 
nitions; it also requires an architectural 
setting that provides consistent cues. 
In their discussion of architecture the 
Cummings have presented many fasci- 
nating research ideas. They discuss too 
the difficulties for the milieu inherent 
in charismatic authority in the hospital 
structure, and the importance of dele- 
gating authority to the personnel di- 
rectly involved with the patient (usually 


the psychiatric aide). They do not point 
out that these two variables are fre- 
quently two sides of the same coin, but 
they do discuss thcir relationship to the 
establishment of the therapeutic milieu. 


je IS A TRIBUTE to the authors that 
their generalizations are primarily made 
on the basis of their personal experi- 
ence. This tribute, however, can also 
be seen as a criticism in that it does 
not note the pioneering work in this 
same area by groups scattered through- 
out the country, especially George 
Saslow's group at the University of Ore- 
gon Medical Center (which has dealt 
extensively. with graded learning expe- 
riences), the program of the Fort Logan 
Mental Health Center in Denver, and 
Ellsworth’s studies at the Rapid City, 
South Dakota, Veterans Administration 
Hospital. The authors also fail to note 
the the concept of 
py. This proce- 
epts the patient where he is at 
the moment, but makes consistent. de- 
mands upon him to function at higher 
and higher levels. There is a great deal 


contributions of 


supportive psychother: 
dure ac 


in common between this concept and 
the philosophy of the authors. 


Another problem is to be found in 
the Cummings’ argument. that speci- 
ficity of staff role is necessary for ade- 
quate treatment of the mentally ill. 
While they make a rational case for 
this, there are many programs today 
that indicate the contrary—that a real- 
istic and diffuse role rather than an ar- 
bitrarily specific one probably provides 
a better identifying model for a patient. 

One other major deficiency in the 
book is lack of sufficient. attention to 
the problem of change. Mental hospi- 
tals, like other complex organizations, 
are notoriously resistant to changing 
thcir mode of functioning. The 


re are in 
this volume many fine ide 


as concerned 
with the direction that change should 
take, but there is little said 


about how 
to introduce 


Such change or, once intro- 
duced, how to inte 


grate these changes 
in the culture 


of the institution, Veblen 
has indicated that it requires a fire 
or funeral to produce fundamental 
changes, Presumably, 
tives to these s 
they? 


there are alterna- 


measures, but 


what are 
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Despite these omissions, this volume 
reveals a. fundamental respect for the 
confused and disoriented person and 
offers a well-considered program for his 
treatment, 


Cherchez l'Homme 


Betty Friedan 


The Feminine Mystique. New York: 
Norton, 1963, Pp. 410. $5.95. 


ewed by Mary ENGEL 


The author, Betty Fricdan, is a free 
lance writer for Harpers, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies Home Journal, étés; 
who was once a brilliant undergraduate 
student of Kurt Koffka at Smith Col- 
lege. After her Smith graduation she 
did some graduate work at the Uni- 
vrsty of California before leaving 
academia for matrimony. The reviewer, 
Mary Engel, with two recent reviews 
to her credit (CP, Apr. 1963, 8, 169; | 
CP. May 1963, 8, 212 is known | 
both to CP readers and to many psy- | 
chologists who ought to be but aren't. 

She ds Har- | 
vard's School of Education 
and her current research activity focuses 

her curiosity on the inference process 

in psychological diagnosis. 


Assistant 
Graduate 


Professor in 


P RHAPS no other book has attracted 

more popular attention recently than 
that which contains Mrs. Friedan’s 
cleverly phrased complaints about the 
feminine mystique. Praised by Pearl 
Buck, Ashley Montagu and Lillian 
Smith, reviewed in 


countless journals 


quently “on order” 
olume will no doubt 
thinking of many, 
did not Betty Fried 
women what Roi 
Discover 


and newspapers, fre 
in bookstores, this y 


affect the 


One may 
wonder: i 


an do for 
isscau did for children? 
them? 


Indeed, 
sionate 
forceful 


the book lacks 
expression 
articul 
the 


not in 
and in 
ation of its m 
core of 


pas- 

repeated, 
ain theme: 
the Problem for 
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women today is not sexual but a prob- 
lem of identity our culture does 
not permit women to .. . gratify their 
basic need to grow and fulfill their 
potentialities as human beings, a need 
which is not solely defined by their 
sexual role." 

In documenting her message, the 
author ranges freely over the domains 
of art, literature, psychoanalysis, edu- 
cation and labor statistics. She places 
heavy blame for the American woman's 
sense of anomie at the doorsteps of 
teachers, “Freudians,” and the followers 
of Margaret Mead. While for the most 
part Mrs. Friedan’s observations are 
well documented, the selection of her 
references reveals her bias. For exam- 
ple, psychoanalysis is depicted as 
Freud’s “. . . attempt to translate all 
psychological phenomena into sexual 
terms,”—an interpretation which ig- 
nores just about all of ego psychology’s 
emphasis on the thought processes and 
on the varieties of adaptation, 


T reader may be offended when 
asked to consider some analogies, as, 
for example, when Mrs. Friedan de- 
clares: "I am convinced there is some- 
thing about the housewife state itself 
that is dangerous . . . housewives . . . 
are in as much danger as the millions 
who walked to their own death in the 
concentration camps . . ." No matter 
how stifling or limiting of individual 
expression the life of suburbia, it ought 
not to be compared to Hitler's extermi- 
nation camps! And even the most fem- 
inist reader might consider it an over- 
that educators discriminate 
women as they 


statement 
against 
Negroes. 
At times, the reader will be amused 
by the very feminine side of Mrs. 
Friedan, which comes to expression 
when she engages in succulent gossip 
about “a guilty woman college presi- 
dent—guilty personally of being college 
president." Whoever the unnamed and 
clearly unfortunate lady, she is thor- 
oughly chastised by Mrs. Friedan for 
having introduced a course in the fam- 


segregate 


ily, at a “famous woman's college." 
But, offended or amused, the reader 
will no doubt learn from this book. He 
will learn about the pervasive discom- 
fort of the women whom the author 
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has interviewed. He will be convinced 
that there is a problem, and that the 
role of women is changing. After all, 
this book testifies to the fact that pre- 
occupation with the problem of the 


American woman has reached our 
shores. Over a year ago, an Italian 
author, Oriana Fallaci, presented the 


problem of femininity in America, in a 
much reprinted novel: Penelope alla 
guerra (Penelope in revolt). 

Betty Friedan's book will teach the 


reader that in the American mind the 
problem of femininity extends itself 
over the 

work?" a 


"home-career" or “where 


s, while in the European 
mind of Fallaci, the same problem is 
construed as a choice between “roman- 
tic" and “ attitudes toward the 
opposite sex. About this the reader will 
not learn from Mrs. Friedan, because 


calistic" 


the entire laboriously compiled index 
to The Feminine Mystique lists not a 
single reference to “men,” 


Au Sujet de la Mesure 


J. M. Faverge, C. Flament, A. de Groot, 


M. Yela 


Les Problémes de la Mesure en Psychologie: 
de Psychologie Scientifique de Langue Francaise. Pay 


taires de France, 1962. Pp. 185. 


L. Knops, M. Reuchlin and 


Symposium de l'Association 


Presses Universi- 


Maurice Reuchlin. Preface by Henri Piéron 


Les Méthodes Quantitatives en Psychologie. 
de France, 1962. Pp. vii + 454. 20 NF. 


Reviewed by Joun 


The six authors of the first book are 
briefly identified in the review. Maurice 
Reuchlin, author of the second book, is 
presently Associate Director of L'École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, at the Sor- 
bonne. He has written numerous articles 
on testing, factor analysis and applied 
psychology and has produced a book: on 
the history of psychology. The reviewer, 
John B. Carroll, received his PhD from 
the University of Minnesota and taught 
at Mt. Holyoke College, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and at the University of Chicago 
before moving to Harvard where he is 
now Professor and Director of the Lab- 
oratory for Research on Instruction, a 
part of the School of Education. He 
passed his foreign language require- 
ments early in graduate school, and as 
a believer in maintaining language skills 
he accepted with relish the task of re- 
viewing these books. He visited the Sor- 
bonne recently and enjoyed several 


pleasant hours conversing with M. 


Ee 


Paris: Presses Universitaires 


B. Cannort 


Reuchlin. He is the 


S author of The 
Study of Language (1953) and editor 
of n horf's Language, "Thought 
Reality (7956). | 


HE 
| two books on 


3 the subject of measurement with- 
in à short span of time from the princi- 
pal scholarly publishing house in France 
would seent to signal an intense concen- 
tration of effort on this topic on the 
part of a number of contemporary Euro- 
pean psychologists, From the standpoint 
of historical Priority, first consideration 
ought to be given to the report of the 
1961 Amsterdam Symposium where psy- 
chologists (from a number of countries) 


wl "er i 
» ao were able to communicate m 
rench gathered 


and 


APPEARANCE of 


to hear six major 
Papers: Faverge (Brussels) on the fund- 
ardent logic of measurement, Reuchlin 
(Paris) on the meaning of measurement 
m psychology, Knops (Louvain) ©” 
measurement in psychophysics, deGroot 


(Amsterdam) on general problems of 
psychometrics, Yela (Madrid) on the 
interpretation. of. factor. analysis. meas- 
ures, and Flament (Sorbonne) on meas- 
urement in social psychology. More than 
a third of the book is devoted to tran- 
scriptions of discussion 
which ensucd. This portion of the book 
may, indeed, prove the most interesting, 


the 


vigorous 


since it contains useful theoretical and 


empiri 
procedures espoused by the main speak- 
ers or by those whom they quote. For 
example, one discussant raises doubts 
about the lity of Stevens's 
power law of sensation and cites experi- 
mental evidence concerning it. 


l critiques of the positions and 


unive 


Raons book is on the one 
hand an expansion at length 
of the paper he gave at the Amsterdam 
symposium, and on the other, an ex- 
tended treatise on the use of measure- 
ment in psychology. It invites compari- 
son with a book of similar title pub- 
lished in the United States: Don Lewis’s 
Quantitative Methods in Psychology 
(1960) (CP Dec. 1960, 5, 393). Major 
differences are immediately apparent; 
whereas Lewis’s book is largely devoted 


great 


to the exposition of mathematical meth- 
ods for the empirical and rational analy- 
sis of experimental data in psychology, 
Reuchlin’s is primarily devoted to what 
may be called the philosophy of meas- 
urement in psychology. The text is rarely 
broken by mathematical formulas or ex- 


pressions; the concern is always with 
the logic or rationale of measurement. 
Indeed, at one point (p. 11) Reuchlin 
says that in order to treat the funda- 
mentals of quantitative psychology, one 
must be at one and the time 
psychologist, philosopher, and mathema- 
tician. He doubts that it is possible for 
anybody to attain this “triple culture,” 
f s that one must make his best 


same 


but insis 
efforts towards it nevertheless. 

The scope of what Reuchlin attempts 
to cover is indeed very wide; besides 
consideration of the fundamental logic 
of measurement in whatever field it may 
be applied, there is treatment of meas- 
urement problems in both psychophysics 
(the measurement of sensation) and psy- 
chometrics (the measurement of mental 
capacities). The work of Lazarsfeld and 
Guttman on the measurement of atti- 


tudes is also discussed, although it is 
not placed in any clear structuring of 
the field of | measurement. 
Throughout, there is much reliance on 
work of American and British authors, 
including 


whole 


such names as Campbell, 
Stevens, Spearman, Thurstone, Coombs. 
Mechl, and Mosteller. Stevens's classifi- 
cation of scale types is accepted and 
elaborated with the help of some ideas 
from Coombs. The author appears to 
have completed his manuscript before 
Torgerson’s treatise on scaling was avail- 
able to him. It is casy to name major 
American works in psychometrics that 
he seems to have overlooked; for exam- 
ple, Horst’s monograph, The Prediction 
of Personal Adjustment (1941). 

In a chapter on the “things meas- 
ured” (les objets mesurés), Reuchlin 
falls into the same linguistic trap that 
presents itself in English: the “thing 
measured” can be either an object as a 
member of a population of objects, or 
an attribute of a series of such objects. 
For the most part, however, he ad- 
dresses himself to the specification of 
attributes, making reference to prob- 
lems of defining the reliability of meas- 
urements, of identifying and interpret- 
ing the factors of factor analysis, and of 
selecting criteria for validation tests, 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
the treatment of what are regarded as 
the two major functions of measure- 
ment: (1) the condensation or sum- 
marization of data, and (2) prediction. 
In discussing condensation. Reuchlin de- 
scribes nearly the whole range of com- 
monly used statistical methods; in 
connection with prediction, methods are 
classified under four headings: ( 


a) pre- 
diction 


from “the nature of things,” 
« from attributes of classes; ( 
diction from empirical laws; (c) 


b) pre- 
predic- 
tion based on rational constructions; and 
(d) prediction. based on causal | 
What is most remarkable and 
in this treatment is the syste 


aws. 
unique 
matic cover- 
age of measurements from such widely 
disparate contexts as psychophysics and 
vocational aptitude testing. 

These books do not offer any major 
original contributions to the theory and 
Practice of measurement in psychology. 
What novelty they have seems to reside 
in their presentation of d 


à letailed philo- 
sophical analyses of the 


foundations of 


measurement and the application of this 
analysis in a variety of fields of psycho- 
metrics. They have values also as syste- 
matic, well-written treatises. For exam- 
ple, M. Yela's chapter in the Amster- 
dam Symposium volume on the inter- 
pretation of factor analysis results is in 
this reviewer's opinion one of the most 
sensible and straightforward. statements 
he has seen on this subject. It is heart- 


ening, at any rate, to see the flowering 
of a European brand of quantitative psv- 
chology. 


Decisive Research 


Orville G. Brim, Jr., David C. Glass, 


David E. Lavin & Norman Good- 
man 


Personality and Decision Processes: 
Studies in the Social Psychology 
of Thinking. Stanford, Calif 
Stanford University Press, 1962, 
Pp. vii + 336. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Haroto W. Srevt 


IN 


The four authors of this volume, Or- 
ville G. Brim, Jr, David C. 
David E. Lavin, and Norman Good- 


man. arc all sociologists, all haz 
Interest 


Glass. 


' an 
in Psychology, all are APA 
members, Brim did his graduate 
at Yale and is now 
ciologist and as Assistant Secretary at 
the Russell Sage Foundation, Drs, Glass. 
Lavin and Goodman all ‘ed thei 
PhDs at New York University and all 


are now teaching Sociology, 


work 
employed as a so- 


rece 


Glass at 


Ohio State University, Lavin at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Goodman 
at Queens College, Harold W, Steven- 


son, the reviewer, reports. but without 


expressing an attitude about it, that hy 
is essentially the same individual he 
when his biography last appeared in 
CP (QD, Nop. 1962, 7, 430 This as- 
sertion leads to the 


ways 


reasonable 


o interpr - 
tation that ho still the very busy and 
equally effective Director of the Insti 
tute of Child Dei i 
s velopment I 
hu a Í at the Uni. 


Minnesota, that he 


in îs still 
involve wi 

i 2 UD a widi assortment of n 

search jec ; 

Projects, a large Percentag l 

$e o 
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which will lead to significant publica- 
tions, and that he’s still unrepentant of 
the sin of leaving the University of 
Texas a few years ago to take up his 
present employment in Minneapolis. 


HIS VOLUME, one of the Stanford 

Studies in Sociology, is an extensive 
empirical study of the personality corre- 
lates of the decision making process. 
The decisions that the authors deal with 
are related to child-rearing practices in 
the areas of masturbation, homework, 
obedience, and stealing. Approximately 
200 parents, and middle-class 
residents of New York City, voluntecred 
to take part in the study. The parents 
were given tests and questionnaires, in- 
cluding a Decision Process Test, which 
yielded data on more than 50 variables. 
The goal of this enormous undertaking 
was to 


lower- 


discover generalizations that 
might be used to describe the relation 
between decision making, personality, 
and social structure. 

Trying to review all of this is much 
like trying to review a current issue of 
the World Almanac. There are so many 
data that even the authors chose to close 
the book with an epilogue, rather than 
with an attempt at a summary. In the 
336 pages one can find an appendix of 
108 tables, dozens of additional tables 
scattered throughout the text, and 34 
pages of test materials and references, 
The book is scholarly and sophisticated, 
taxing but rewarding to read. 

We can be glad that Brim’s long-time 
interest 
to the choice of this as the focus for 


in child rearing practices led 


the study of decision making. As a con- 
sequence, the volume will interest child 
and personality psychologists, as well 
theorists. 


and decision 


This is a significant volume, for it deals 


as sociologists 


with little explored, but potentially very 
important, determinants of the ways 
adults make complex and difficult de- 
Although 
such variables makes fantastically more 


cisions, the introduction of 
difficult the currently popular goal of 
writing 
making, 


equations concerning decision 
it has the healthy effect. of 
demonstrating that no discussion of de- 
cision making can be completely satis- 
factory until such variables are con- 


sidered. 
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The Decision Process Test provides 
the core data. In this test parents were 
presented with four hypothetical prob- 
lems dealing with children’s behavior. 
Each problem was accompanied by six 
alternative parental actions. The parents 
were asked to write out at least one 
result which would occur for each of 
the alternative actions and to rate the 
results for desirability, probability of 
occurrence, and probable tin 


` of oc- 


currence. The alternative actions were 
ranked for acceptability and the parent 
indicated the action that he would take. 
Scores were derived for each of the 
steps, culminating in an expected utility 
index, which combined the probability, 


desirability, and time scores, 


The results from the Decision Process 
Test were then correlated among them- 
selves and with scores from the MAS, 
CAVD, PARI, and other standard in- 
struments, scales revealing belief in such 
things as fate, animism, and supernat- 
ural causes, and scales related to such 
factors as general satisfaction and desire 
for certainty. When all of these data 
are subdivided according to whether the 
parent 


nswered alone or jointly 
his mate, and according to the 
economic class and sex 


with 
socio- 


of the parent, 
the authors obviously had enough work 
to keep a computer humming for a 


a good 
many hours. There are thousands of r's, 


scores of F's, and dozens of factors, 


And what came out of all of this? An 
enormous number of inter sting and 
conclusions, Just tracing 
down the implications of the most sal- 
ient conclusions could keep investigators 
hopping for the next decade. Social 
class and sex have interesting effects on 
decision processes. Lower cl 
for example, differed from 
bands 


provocative 


ass women, 
their hus- 
and from middle-class subjects 
in that they considered the more imme- 
diate and optimistic outcomes of their 
behavior, rather than the 


more distant 
and pe 


rable outcomes, 
Differences in the characteristics of de- 
cision making by middle-cl; 


bly less de: 


ass males and 
females were not found, but both tended 


to consider themselves more autonomous 


and masterful over nature than their 
lower-class counterparts. Among the 
most important conclusions derived 


from the study is that the Parents’ gen- 


eral values and orientations toward life. 


together with their cultural backgrounds. 
seem to account for more of the differ- 
ences among individuals in their deci- 
sion making than did their performance 
on traditional personality or intelligence 
tests. The particular situations that the 
parents were asked to react to also had 
significant effects on their responses; for 
example, the masturbation situation pro- 
duced quite different types of decision 
proces 


's than the other situations. 


This is an exploratory, loosely organ- 
ized field study, Tts goal of generating 
new concepts and hypotheses is success- 
fully met. One could be critical of cer- 
tain specific methodologic 
pling procedures, but ¢ 
time 


l and sam- 


iticism at this 
seems inappropriate, 


Barly es- 
plorers often 


take less efficient routes 
than those discovered. later. We 
hope that Brim and others will continue 


this line of research, with other subjects 


can 


and other problem Situations, Tt will 
then be possible to see how representa- 
tive the 


Present results are, With the 
guidelines presented in this volume fu- 
ture researchers will h 
of selecting the 


ave an ea 
most efficient 
tentially productive vari 
by bit the comple 
psychology of 
clearer, 


r time 


and po- 
ables, and bit 
x domain of the social 


thinking should become 


According to my Scientific friends, one 
of our &reatest, and most glaring, defi- 
ciencies ds the failure of us in this coun- 
try to give high enough priority to scien- 
tific education and to the place of science 


in i ; 
E our national life. Of course, these 
cien 5 

tists broperly assume that we shall 
continue 


most modern 
numbers as fast as 
ut their conviction 
future danger that 
money or resources cur- 
to it can meet, Education 
` centive and skilled teach- 

Dwicur D. Eiskx ir owER 


requires time 
ers, 


CP's Leapinc Reaper WRITES 


wo months ago in this space it 
TE reported that E. G. Boring's 
distinction between a magazine and a 
journal had helped CP create what was 
felt to be a bit of cosmos out of some 
mild chaos, At that time and again a 
month later, a number of pa 
were used to nudge and poke the dis- 


aphs 


tinction, so as to see it better and to 
appreciate more fully its meaning. Only 
after a good deal of nudging, poking 
and mulling did the nudger have the 
good sense to go to the files to reread 
the letter in which the slightly cosmic 
distinction was made. It turns out that 
the letter dealt not only with the mat- 
ter of the differences between journals 
and magazines but with a number of 
other facets of CP's form and substance. 
It was a response to CP's annual report 
(CP, June 1963, 8, 233f.) and, as evi- 
dence below shows very clearly, should 
not be allowed to turn an unseen yellow 
in an untouched file. So with what 
seems to be still good if belated sense, 
CP, with its author's permission, pre- 


sents the letter here. 


—F.HS. 


Ta Annual report for CP is interest- 
ing and moves me now to discuss the 
function of CP, or rather the poles of 
the continuum on which CP can be 
placed. It is called “a journal of book 
reviews," and it turned out to be a 
magazine. These are the two poles: 
journal vs. magazine. : l 

A journal, it seems to me in the nane 
text in which I intend it in this letter, 
is primarily expository and gives in- 
formation, Psychological Abstracts and 
Psychological Reviews are largely jour- 
nals. There are not many value judg- 
ments in them, and the writers do not 
put in ideas. A magazine 


many new 


gives information and ideas that 
out of the 


arise 
imagination and percep- 
tivity of its writers, and it speci 


s in 
value judgments. There is a difference. 
The critics of CP complain if the values 
of CP are too idiosyncratic and also if 


there is too little descriptive informa- 
tion about the book reviewed, although 
they never complained about the limit- 
ing case where the book is omitted and 
the descriptive information is zero. 
Now where does CP use its space 
and what purposes 


has this use? Or, to 
put it in another way, where could CP 
save 


space in order to cope with the 


sing number of reviews that are 
called for by the inere: 
books. Let me list 
in GP. 


1. Reviews. 


sing number of 
what takes space 
They tend to be long. 
Imagination and values require greater 
length. The writers like the longer 
views; they are frustrated less th 


re- 
an they 
are accustomed to. being, I think. the 
readers like them longer. 
get more 


But you could 
information in less 


sacrificing values to information to some 
extent. When CP w 
port (it never 


space, 


as bidding for sup- 
got as many subscriptions 
have), the length of re- 
“WS seemed to count as 


it should 


as 
vic an asset, 
2. Books Received, A very 


important 
section, it 


seem, and almost a 
necessary one, for it is the pay that CP 
ves for receiving. the book free, and 
it frees CP from reviewing the book in 
return for the gift of it. It 
for CP to be free, 


save space here. 
H Ge a. 2 
3. CP Speaks. A luxury in ide: 
values, but it personalizes CP, 
first. big step. toward 
away from a journal. Tt needs to 


taken in connection with On the 
Hand, where the 


would 


n 


Is neces; 


iry 
and you could hardly 


as and 
It is the 
a magazine and 
be 
Other 
talk to the 


that the editor may talk 
back to them. There 


readers 
editor in order 


is nothing else 


—————— 


like this in the APA; there is not even 
a general business meeting any more 
and the Council takes over its func- 
tions. People meet and complain about 
the dull and deadly unEnglish of the 
JEP, but they practically never tell the 
editor that unless they happen to know 
him and be talking to him. Here any- 
body can say anything in OTOH, and 
the editor can talk back and does, 
within reason. But a journal would not 
have CP Speaks. It would be a dead 
organ rather than a live one, or might 
T say an automated organ? 

3. On the Other Hand. Here all four 
parties talk to each other: the authors, 
reviewers, the editor, the readers. This 
repr 


sents the ideal of democracy at 
which the APA has always aimed, often 
failing because of its 
wieldly size. CP is no 
APA's problem in 


enormous, un- 
solver of the 
this respect, but it 
is a contribution in the direction. that 
the APA has been wanting to eo ever 
since 1892—if T may dare 


interpret its 
mind so surely, 


9. Pictures. You have cut them down 


to one-half and I hardly noticed jt 
They were an asset when CP was on 
the make, for people liked to h 
pictures in. 
jected to wg 
and no 


ave their 
Some puritanical souls ob- 
"ing space in this fashion, 
psychosomatic 
claim that a picture 


believer could 
gives as much in- 
square centimeter as 
does the text, Still, they add à 


1 human 
quality to CP, keep it over on the side 
of being a mag 


gazine, personal and less 
automated. You could save 
still fewer pictur 


formation per 


Space with 


S. 

6. Reviewers biography. The 
CP did noi have 
demand forced it. 
know who 


1956 
them in it, but the 
People wanted t 


0 
these strange 


reviewers were 


and to have some evidence of their 
competence, T felt that democracy made 
this a just demand, and we sought to 
meet it in 1957, I think that your biog- 
raphies are a little longer thai mira 
Were, so 


perhaps there 


Save space here, You 


IS 4 chanve to 


Could go back to 


a i Tle x ` WE. 
single s Menees as does the Saturday 
bti) un 
Resieg Something 1S Needed: if suas 
3 = 
MACY as to: dye 


Preserved, however, 


biography. I 


Years, against great 


y Author's 
for four 
tell the reader 
I thouehi 


resisted this 
3 pressure qo 
just who 


i the author 
"omvolved ug 4 


"m 


is 
More Work 
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and research than we could undertake, 
but eventually we put most of this off 
on the reviewers and the author was 
added, as seemingly more important 
than the reviewer, although actually 
probably not. The pressure for authors’ 
biographies did not arise until all the 
critics had forgotten that there used to 
be no reviewers’ biographies. They took 
that for granted. So it seems to me that 
this needs to be kept, but it could be 
cut down, even to a single sentence as 
in the Saturday Review. The more you 
cut these things down, the more you 
regress toward the journal from the 
magazine. 

8. Citation. The citation of the book 
and the by-line for the reviewer have a 
lot of white space mixed in with them. 
Psychological Abstracts does much bet- 
ter in this respect if saving space is the 
point. That is what Allen Edwards 
wanted. But this bit of glory belongs 
with the magazine. It has fewer bits per 
square centimeter than does the text, 
but it lets the reader relax and know 
what it is he is reading about. 


9. Title. Is the title only sheer fun? 
Tt does not get cited properly when the 
review is cited, It catches the attention, 
it builds up interest, it keeps the maga- 
zine live. It also takes up a lot of space, 
its own area and the white around it. 
CP could be published without titles, 
but that would be regre 


sion toward a 


journal. 

10. Aphorisms. Partly this waste space 
is a function of not carrying over re- 
views to back pages. CP did that in one 
or two early numbers, but readers hate 
it, and CP reformed and has not done 
it since. That is bound to leave blanks 
that have to be filled in, and what hap- 
pier way can be found than to put in 
these aphoristic statements of all and 
various kinds? The magazines (cf. the 
New Yorker) that carry over to the 
back pages or run on and on a column 
a page are in a way trapping the reader 
into associating with the advertisements, 
but my instinct is against this in a 
scholarly journal. Still, yov. could save 


space and maybe get more advertise- 
ments. 'The change is not ruled out. 
11. Instructional Media. T still feel 
that this is not a proper department in 
CP. By sheer chance, the early decision 
exclude and include in- 


was to tests 


structional media. One took it for 
granted that textbooks got reviewed, so 
instructional media seemed to be films 
at the start, Now it’s all kinds of auto- 
mation. These practical matters seem 
to me to lie beneath the needs of the 
scholar, even though almost every 
American scholar in psychology who 
is drawing a salary has to deal with 
these practical concerns. CP would be 
itself better without applied depart- 
ments, so there is a space that could be 
saved for more reviews. At once there 
is the question as to where this topic 
would be handled if not in CP, as there 
has been the question about tests. 


Ax» that is that. Is there a defensi- 


ble argument for the magazine as 
against the journal? Is there any de- 
fense of having scholarship good fun 
instead of hard work? Can operant 
conditioning make Psychological Ab- 
stracts gay and exciting without change 
of content or format? Or is the king- 
dom of God not wholly within you, 
but some of it out in the environment? 
Is not this paragraph itself more read- 
able because I have not put it in str 
descriptive, puritanical English? 


Or does the magazine have an educa- 
tional value that the journal does not? 
Does not the scientist have an obliga- 
tion to publ 


sh? The standard answer is 
Yes. But does he not also have an ob- 
ligation to be read? The standard ans- 
wer in America really ought to be Yes, 
although in Western Europe I some- 
times think it is No. A man writes 
something univocally, something that is 
so dull that it is hard to work to get 
through it: has he not missed his re- 
sponsibility to the science? The egoistic 
savant thinks not; he thinks it is the 
reader's job to work hard so as to un- 
derstand him. I think that the reader is 
going to have enough hard work to do 
even after all the authors have worked 
hard, not only to be understood, but 
also to entice the reader into reading. 
All this gingerbread, where CP could 
use a square centimeter more efficiently 
for a few more bits of information, is 
devoted to education, to enticing the 
reader to think and have ideas, Th 
what education is. promoting motiv 


ats 
ation 


ion of information and 
the stimulation of thinking. All the ex- 
tras of CP can be counted up on this 
side. I like to think that the icing on 
the cake is not wholly unnecessary. 

—E. G. BORING 
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The author, Rolf E. Muuss, now Associ- 
ate Professor in Education and Child 
Psychology at Goucher College, came to 
this country from Germany a decade 
ago. He studied at the University of 
Hamburg and at several North Amer- 
ican institutions before obtaining his 
doctorate at the University of Ilinois. 
An carlier book was First Aid for Cl 
room Discipline Problems (1962), The 
reviewer, Richard H. Walters, has re- 
cently become Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of the Department at the 
newly established University of Water- 
lo, Ontario, Canada. He moved there 
from the University of Toronto. He re- 
ceived his education at Bristol, Ox- 
ford and Stanford Universities and has 
taught at the University of Auckland 
as well as in Canada. He is engaged 
now in developing instructional pro- 
grams. in psychology and is forward- 
ing his research on the role of rein- 
forcement patterns and of observational 


learning in the development of social 
behavior. He has co-authored, with 
Bandura, 


both Adolescent Aggression 
> ggressi 

(1959) and Social Leaming and Per- 

sonality Development (1963) 


g pie BOOK consists of a series of very 
! brief descriptions of what writers 
with differing theoretical orientations 


have said or implied about development 
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during adolescence. The coverage of 
authors is relatively satisfactory, since 
Muuss is well acquainted with Central 
European theorists, such as Spranger, 
Kretschmer, Jaensch, and Rempelin, 
whose contributions have been usually 
neglected in the North American liter- 
ature on developmental psychology. On 
the other hand, Muuss's treatment of 
theoretical issues is too superficial to 
serve as more than a starting-point for 
further reading, Moreover, when dealing 
with controversial issues, the book often 
conveys the impression that theories can 
be evaluated without reference to their 
parsimony, consistency, or efficacy for 
generating research, and without taking 
into account the outcomes of relevant 
research studies. 

Muuss's interests in education are re- 
flected in his inclusion of sections on the 
educational implications of different 
theoretical approaches. His suggested 
applications of theory to practice are 
interesting and often provocative, 
though not always convincing. For ex- 
ample, Lewin’s concept of the enlarge- 
ment of time perspective during ado- 
lescence is said to justify the teaching of 
history. The historical events which are 
described and interpreted in history 
books do not ordinarily form a part of 
the “psychological past" of the adoles- 
cents; consequently, this application of 
field theory (like a number of other ap- 
plications of theory suggested by Muuss) 
is so far-fetched that it constitutes a dis- 
tortion of the theoretical framework on 
which it is supposedly based. 


y are two glaring omissions in 
the book, In the first place, Muuss fails 
to provide a sound treatment of social- 
learning approaches to developmental 
psychology. Hollingworth is briefly 
mentioned, but only in respect to her 
emphasis on continuity of development 
and without reference to her occasional 
application of learning principles to 
specific problems. It is, indeed, some- 
what surprising that Muuss does not 
point out that a social-learning theorist 
js more or less committed to an em- 
phasis on continuities in. development. 
Moreover, he leaves the impression that 
the only major contributions of social- 
learning theory to developmental prob- 
Allison Davis’ 


lems are concept of 
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socialization a 


iety and Havighurst’s 
account of developmental tasks. The 
second major omission consists of a 
total, and almost unbelievable, neglect 
of Piaget, whose contributions to devel- 
opmental problems have many implica- 
tions for educational psychology. 

The authors theoretical preferences 
may perhaps be inferred from his final 
chapter on contemporary issues, Muuss 
seems to favor the view that adolescents 
are rebellious and confused, and that, 
owing to a rapidly increasing rate of 
social change, the current generation of 
adolescents constitutes a sub-culture, the 
values of which are fundamentally and 
necessarily in conflict with those of the 
current generation of parents, Although 
Muuss briefly refers to Friedenberg's 
“The Vanishing Adolescent,’ which in 
some respects emphasizes conformity 
and lack of dependency conflicts among 
adolescents, he seems unaware of the 
considerable body of psychological and 
sociological evidence in favor of the 
view that adolescents, at least those 
from middle-class homes, rarely. suffer 
any serious conflicts of value or have 
problems in establishing their independ- 
ence, 

Muuss expresses the belief that some 
form of stage theory should be accepted, 
apparently because this kind of theory 
has been favored by the majority of the 
authors he discusses. Partial consensus 
is, however, not an adequate substitute 
for weight of empirical evidence. 

As a synopsis for undergraduates or 
educationalists without thorough train- 
ing in general and developmental psy- 
chology, this book could be misleading, 
mainly on account of the author's failure 
to provide illustrative research material 
tending to support or discredit differing 
theoretical. positions, 
structors 


Consequently, in- 
may prefer to recommend 
Theories of Adolescence only to more 
advanced students who wish to become 
familiar with theoretical approaches to 
developmental problems and require 
initial overview of some 
literature, 


an 
of the relevant 
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Roger Brown, Eugene Galanter, 
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Mandler. Foreword by Theodore 
M. Newcomb 


New Directions in Psychology. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1962. Pp. v + 353, $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sre 


HEN KAPLAN 


Roger Brown, one of the four authors 
here, received his PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1952 and has re- 
cently become Professor of Social Psy- 
chology in Harvard's Department of 
Social Relations, Eugene Galanter. re- 
ceived a*PhD from Pennsylvania in 
1950 and stayed there until 1962, at 
which time he became chairman of the 
department at the University of Wash- 
ington. Eckhard Hess received his 1948 
PhD from the Johns Hopkins University 
and is now Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Chicago and Director of 
the W. C. Allee Laboratory of Animal 
Behavior, George Mandler is a Yale 
PhD who is now at the University of 
Toronto as Professor of Psychology. The 
reviewer, Stephen Kaplan, is a PhD 
(1962) from the Univ rsity of Mich- 
igan, and holds the position of Assistant 
Professor of Psychology there, He teaches 
and does research in collaboration with 
his wife, Rachel, also a Michigan PhD. 
He reports his enjoyment of undergrad- 
uate te aching, finding particular satisfac- 
hion in his work with the department's 
honors Program, He also is involved in 


an unusual variety of research activities. 


I Kis sprightly Foreword, Newcomb 

indicates that the intention of this 
volume is to furnish the interested 
student and layman with a sample of 
recent developments in the field that i5 
both “fresh” and "readable," Like TAC 
Scientific American, New Directions 
mi-popular presentations, but 


that the length of these arti 
cles permits a far 
ment. 


Provides se 
it is clear 
more thorough ue 
Selections. of the kind presentec 
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Morris E. Eson, State University of New York, Albany 
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chodynamics, the psychology of learning, de- 
velopmental psychology, the psychology of in- 
dividual differences, and social psychology, re- 
lating them to the specific aims of education. 

March, 1964, 544 pp., $6.75 tent. 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED: 


A Book of Readings, Revised Edition 
Joseph L, French, University of Missouri 


A major revision of a highly respected text that 
includes new sections on creativity and guidance, 
replacing more than two-thirds of the original 
readings with selections from recent research, 
March, 1964, 608 pp., $6.50 tent. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


Sixth Edition 
Luella Cole and Irma Nelson Hall 
This new edition of a much-favored texi offers 
a modern, sound view of adolescent psychology 
based upon a survey of the most promising 
studies produced by current research. 
March, 1964, 736 pp., $7.75 tent. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY: 


Readings in Programmed instruction 
John P. DeCecco, San Francisco State College 
Brings together research reports on and discus- 
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learning. presenting all points of view and em- 
asin the relationship between the psychol- 

be e learning and educational technology. 
NS March, 1964, 448 pp., $3.95 
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COMPLEX HUMAN BEHAVIOR: 


A Systematic Extension of Learning 
Principles 


Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn K. Staats, Arizona 
State University 


Draws upon the principles of scientific psychol- 
ogy and learning theory to offer a general con- 
ception of how the physical and social environ- 
ments can shape various forms of human be- 
havior. 


Fall, 1963, 608 PP-, $7.50 tent. 


A HANDBOOK OF STATISTICS 
SOLUTIONS FOR THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Allen L. Bernstein, Wayne State University 


A supplement to basic textbooks in statistics. 
Presents theoretical formulations and their cor- 
responding practical applications, using a unique 
format of parallel columns labeled 


i “theory” and 
“solutions.” 


Feb., 1964, 176 PP., $2.75 paper, tent. 


FOUNDATIONS Or BEHAVIORAL 
RESEARCH 


Educational, Psychological, and 
Sociological Inquiry 


Fred N. Kerlinger, New York University 


A new text on the conceptual, 
and mathematical found 


search. Uses the basic 


psychological, 
ations of belay ioral re- 
L notions of sets. relations, 
and variance to demonstrate research method- 
ology and its practical applications in education 
psychology, and sociology, : 


March 1964, 800 PP., $10.00 tent, 


383 Madison Avenue, New York N.Y 
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alize these values in his relationships to 
the community. 


'The therapeutic strategy based on 


these assumptions unfolds in three 
stages: 1) the child learns to give 


and receive love with a new mother, 
the therapist; 2) he learns to generalize 
his new attitudes in a sheltered en- 
vironment, the day-care program; and 
3) he learns, gradually and with con- 
tinued support, to extend his new learn- 
ings into his natural environment. 


Dr. Riese has liberally laced her writ- 
ing with accounts of the behavior of her 
child-patients as they progress through 
treatment. The resentful, suspicious, with- 
drawn, or aggressive youngster, each in 
his own way, works toward his goal “to 
be somebody." The emphasis in the 
anecdotal material is on interaction be- 
tween child and therapist, illustrative of 
therapeutic concepts like establishment 
of the transference relationship, dealing 
with negative transference and resistance, 
and working through new insights. By 
implication, parent counscling and edu- 
cational programming are auxiliary serv- 
ices, supporting the gains made in ther- 
apy rather than making a major con- 
tribution on their own. The difficulty in 
achieving major changes in parents’ be- 
havior in this sort of patient-population 
is obvious, but it seems equally obvious 
that an energetic and imaginative school 
program could provide important bene- 
fits to culturally deprived children. That 
it does not do so in the Educational 
Therapy Center may be an inaccurate 
conclusion, but the relative emphasis, 
compared to the elaboration of thera- 
peutic concepts in Dr. Riese's writing, 
suggests that the educational program is 
not regarded as a primary agent in in- 
fluencing children's behavior. A unique 
educational challenge is presented by this 
population of children, not only in reme- 
dial approaches to learning basic langu- 
age skills, but in testing strategies for 
transmission of cultural concepts across 
the boundaries of a deviant sub-culture. 

Dr. Riese paints a convincing picture 
of the efficacy of the Center's methods 
in treating neglected and rejected chil- 
dren, and suggests adopting the pattern 
as part of the general array of services 
for disturbed children. The suggestion 
would be more compelling if the de- 
scriptive material had been supported 
by follow-up data on outcomes. While 
Center is 


the purpose of the serv- 


ice rather than research, the advocacy 
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of a new pattern of treatment. would 
seem to require some simple documen- 
tation of its effectiveness. It would be 
possible, without an inordinate invest- 
ment of resources, to match individ- 
uals or groups to the patient. popula- 
tion in order to compare broad social 
consequences of treatment vs. no treat- 
ment, In the Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study, for example, records of 
arrests and convictions over a period of 
ten years were used to assess the effect- 
tiveness of delinquency — prevention 
measures, For the Educational Therapy 
Centers population, information on 
school dropouts, commitments to train- 
ing schools, and treatment by other 


mental health facilities would also be 
helpful in comparing the social devel- 
opment of children who have received 
weatment and children who have not. 

Even without data on effectivene 
the method described by Dr, Riese is 
clear invitation to re nine a prog- 
nostic concept that has become part of 
the folk-lore of child-clinical psychol- 
ogy, Whatever the validity of Dr. 
Riese’s method, the question she poses 
is quite clear: “Are there learning ex- 
periences that will allow children from 
an emotionally 


impoverished back- 
ground to move into the developmental 
stream of mutually satisfying interac- 
tions with society?” 
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The author, William N, Stephens, re- 
ceived his PhD with John Whiting at 
Harvard and then wrote the present 
book during the following two years 
while holding a post doctoral fellow- 
ship in Harvard's Department of Social 
Relations. He is now at The Univer- 
sity of Kansas, where he holds a 
multifaceted appointment and where he 
has recently completed work on another 
book; The Family in Cross-Cultural Per- 
spective. The reviewer, George DeVos, 
is an anthropologist turned psycholo- 
gist; he took his MA in anthropology 
and his PhD in psychology, both at 
the University of Chicago, where he 
worked under David Shakow, Lloyd 
Warner and Donald Fiske. His varied 
experience includes a stint as Research 
Associate in Psychology at Michael 
Reese Hospital and another as Chief 
Psychologist at Elgin State Hospital in 
Illinois, Since then he has Spent two 
years as a Fulbright Research Grantee 
in Japan at Nagoya National University 


and has taught at the 


ad University of 
Michigan. Since 1957 he 
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University of California at Berkele 
where he is an associate 
multiple roles, 


professor with 
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es. The data in these files 
provided Strong impetus to cross- 
cultural comparisons of both psycholog- 
ical and social-structural variables. Re- 
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guidance of John and Beatrice. Whit- 
ing of Harvard University, have been 
attempting to use d 
quantitatively 
studies tests 
relative re] 


rived from nume 
ies comprising t 
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of universiti 
have 
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ty GEORGE W. KISK » The Graduate School, 
[eas d of Cincinnati. Available in March, 1964. 

An excellent new elementary textbook in the 
field of abnormal psychology. It contains both the 
fundamentals of formal, experimental abnormal 
psychology and a fresh, clinical orientation based 
on the author's first-hand experience as a practi- 
tioner in the field. Of particular importance in this 
text is the inclusion of selected case histories, ac- 
companied by recorded interviews by the author. 
The “library” of recorded case interviews of actual 
anonymous patients will be available shortly after 
the text is published. 


FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 
Available in January, 1964. . 

A comprehensive and integrated picture of the 
professional act ies of psychologists in business, 
industry, advertising and marketing, education, 
clinical practice, law, government, and the mili- 
tary. The approach emphasizes methodology. 
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FICIENCY: Psychological Theory and 
Research “ee stich 

di by NORMAN R. ELLIS, George ?eabody 
s id jh Teach s. MeGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. Available in November, 1963. 

The first definitive presentation of all the signfi- 
cant theoretical approaches to the study of mental 
deficiency. Its purpose is to assess the status of be- 
havioral research and theory in the field. 


THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEASUREMENTS m ME 

?DWIN GHISELLI, University of California, 
By el y, McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
Available in January, 1964. 

Provides knowledge, at the level of an ole- 
mentary course, of the problems, statistical tech- 
niques “and theoretical concerns basie to psy- 
chological testing and measurement of mental 
traits. 


BARGAINING BEHAVIOR 
By LAWRENCE E. FOURAKER, Harvard 
A luate School of Business Administration, and 
SIDNEY SIEGEL, late of The Pennsylvania State 
University. 292 pages, $5.95. l 
Demonstrates the use of the experimental 
methods of psychological testing alternative hypo- 
theses which are classical statements in economic 


theory. 
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STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Program 
for Self-Instruction 

By CELESTE McCOLLOUGH and LOCH VAN 
ATTA, both of Oberlin College. 320 pages, Soft 


cover $3.94, Cloth $5.95. 

Requiring an average of 20 hours to complete, 
the program is intended as a supplement to in- 
struction. It emphasizes the development of a con- 
ceptual understanding of statistics with a mini- 
mum of computation. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT, 
Second Edition 

By MASON HAIRE, University of California, 
Berkeley. Available in January, 1964. 

A thorough revision of a highly readable book 
for the student of business and management which 
covers basic psychology issues in basic business 
problems. 
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By CALVIN W. TAYLOR, University of Utah. 
Available in January, 1964. i 

An integrated, critical review to which the re- 
searcher, educator, or layman can turn for a use- 
ful, succinct overview of the field of creativity. 
Summarizes the most important and current re- 
search findings in creativity and indicates further 
areas of study urgently in need of research. 
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childhood experiences and patterns of 
family life. The present work is a care- 
fully described example of one of these 
studies. As such, it suggests both their 
value and their limitations, 
The title, The Oedipus Complex: 
Cross-Cultural Evidence, is somewhat 
misleading. One might expect, perhaps, 
a detailed, comparative, qualitative ex- 
amination of formative experiences, psy- 
chosexual vicissitudes, and the like. This 
is not the case. The author's data, 
method, and testing of evidence are 
quantitative throughout. Qualitative 
analysis or description is found only 
as an adjunct. The author assumes that 
the reader has a familiarity with the 
complexity of psychoanalytic theory and 
has done at least some previous reading 
of ethnographic descriptions. 
Stephens states carefully that he is 
concerned only with that limited por- 
tion of the psychoanalytic theory deal- 
ing with early sexual involvement 
between mother and son. Specific about 
what he seeks to affirm step-by-step, 
the author sets up a series of discrete 
hypotheses to be tested by chi-square, 
He seeks to establish possible correla- 
tions between (a) particular culturally 
prescribed ideas and practices concern- 
ing female functions (b) indirect meas- 
ures of what he assumes to be the in- 
tensity of sexual attraction felt by the 
son toward the mother. The cause and 
effect chain of assumptions and hypo- 
theses which he seeks to test at certain 
points are as follows: a long post-par- 
tum sexual taboo and other inter- 
course taboos found most characteris- 
tically in polygynous cultures indicate 
a dilution of the husband-wife sexual 
marital relationship and consequently 
an intensification of the mother's covert 
sexual interest in her child. In turn, 
this pattern. results in an intensifica- 
xual inter- 
mutual in- 


tion of the growing child's 
est in the mother. This 
tensification leads to a consequent con- 
tinuing involvement into adulthood of 
the entire emotional patterning termed 
the Oedipus complex. The more pro- 
nounced the dilution of the marital re- 
lationship and the intensification of the 
interest in the child, 
manifest in the 


mothers sexual 


the more particular 
culture will be signs of unresolved anx- 


jety related to Oedipal feelings, 
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Seen in the model of a psychological 
experiment, what the author seeks to 
do is to measure, on the one hand, the 
manifest institutionalized cultural be- 
havior related to post-partum sexual ta- 
boos and marital sex diffusiveness, and 
then, on the other hand, to establish 
the ratings of the concomitant anxiety 
that is assumed to result from the con- 
tinuing operation of the Oedipus 
complex. This anxiety, the thinking 
goes, causes the establishment of or 
helps maintain menstrual taboos and 
other restrictive practices related to fe- 
male sexuality. In this test design, the 
hypothecated mutual mother-child in- 
tensity of covert sexual interest becomes 
the intervening variable, Unresolved 
sexual anxiety results in a continuing 
unconscious confounding of mother and 
sexual object. Such anxiety in male 
adults leads to the establishment. and 
continuation of specific prohibitive prac- 
tices, which will vary from culture to 
culture in severity, depending upon 
the degree of anxiety. 


Wi m" taboos are world-wide 
and are a central index of Oedipal 
anxiety in adults, according to the 
author’s thinking. He therefore fash- 
ioned a Gutman-type scale for meas- 
uring the severity of menstrual taboos, 
ranging from concern with the “dan- 
gerous" or “harmful” potentials of 
menstrual blood as the weakest indi- 
cator, to extremes found in severe ta- 
boos involving the establishment of spe- 
cial menstrual huts. He then scaled a 
number of indicators of sexual anx- 
lety, rating these plus or minus when 
mentioned as specifically present or ab- 
sent in ethnographic reports, Arriving 
at a score for each group, he compared 
it with the menstrual taboo scale and 
obtained a correlation, The groups 
clustered either characteristically high 
on both scales or low on both, so that 
an extensiveness of menstrual taboos re- 


lates, at better than the one percent 


level of significance, to other measures 
of sexual anxiety. 

He is not able to rule out the pos- 
sibility, as he himself says, that the 
positive correlation between post-p: 
sexual 


artum 
taboo and consequent variables 


is merely an artifact of the effect 


of polygyny per se or of the resulting 
mother-child households, 

As is true in all quantitative ap- 
proaches, one must over-simplify theory 
in order to manipulate discrete 
ables, 


vari- 


Dynamics other than those 
espoused by the author may explain his 
results. Variables not considered in 
the study may in actuality contribute 
more to the behavior than those con- 
sidered. For example, one must con- 
sider the relative legal and political 
power of the male in overtly polygy- 
nous societies, The legality that sanc- 
tions multiple wives may also afford the 
males the power to enforce restrictive 
practices toward femal 


These restric- 
tions themselves may exacerbate under- 
lying fea Analogously, in a state dis- 
criminating between é 
such as South Africa, incre 
resulting. from progressively 
practices. may further fear to 
arise in regard to the submerged. It 
may well be that 


cise of power and 
duces a conseque 
of the 
hand 


different groups. 


trictive 


cause 


an increasing exer- 
dominance itself in- 
nt institutionalized fear 
restricted group, On the other 
x does not follow necessarily that 
men in societies who h : 
plete dominance are any 
that they manifest in le 
Particular Oedipal traits that the 
author seeks to establish, Much as 
Stephens's theory helps explain the sta- 
tistical appearance of certain forms of 
correlations between polygyny 
later: negative restrictions ion 
functions of women, it does not nec- 
essarily preclude the 
equally intense c 
feelings. w i 
vn ae odi ; pig ing 
s 5 where maintaining 
a double Standard for 
the practice of 
other words, 
themselves differ 
these are intensiv 
relationships, 


ave less 
less fearful or 
sser form the 


com- 


and 
sexual 


possibility that 
ontinuities of Oedipal 
occur in mes 
men amounts to 
informal polygyny. In 
Monogamous 
in the degree to which 
e or diluted marriage 


societies 


In ninteenth 
rope, one saw 
which the sexy 
much more sey 
inhibited than 
society, 


century Western Eu- 
a double standard in 
al lives of women were 
"rely circumscribed and 
those of men, In that 
the one that Freud observed 
and from which he generalized the uni- 


of the Oedipus com- 
women de facto were very often 


versal functioning 
plex, f 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


A Dynamic Approach 


Norman Cameron, Yale University 


An integrated, systematic study of normal and abnormal 
personality development from childhood to old age stressing 
the relationships between personality development and psy- 
chopathology. The book begins with six chapters on normal 
development. centers on disorders and reactions, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on therapy. 


700 pages 1963 $8.75 


CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Angelo V. Boy and Gerald J. Pine 


both of the Lexington, Mass, Publie Schools 


The authors conduct the only operational client-centered 
public school counseling program in existence, and their 
book is the first to demonstrate the implementation and 
unique problems of such a program. By treating the 
fundamental issues in school counseling, the authors place 
the initiation and development of a client-centered counsel- 
ing program within the grasp of the secondary school 
counselor. i 


About 275 pages A Late 1963 Publication 


THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
Richard Hill Byrne, University of Maryland 
In dealing with the entire spectrum of school counseling, 
elementary through high school, the author distills the 
contemporaries and— 
using these as a background—proceeds to develop his own 
theory which he relates systematically 


theories of his predecessors and 


throughout the text 


to personality, curriculum, and learning theory 


312 pages 1963 


$6.00 
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without orgasmic sexual gratification. 
There was a great prevalence of frigidity 
and a lack of intimacy between husband 
and wife. The sexual act itself, for a 
large number of women, was not grati- 
fying; and women in such a society 
characteristically turn to their children 
for substitute forms of gratification. 
The sexuality was often not overt but 


symbolically disguised in other ma- 


ternal concerns, Such societies certainly 
produced a large number of individuals 
who could be said to have severe anx- 
iety concerning the sexual functioning 
of women. 


"Lis REVIEWER is saying, in other 
words, that Stephens’s interpretation 
would be in line with Freud's; certain 
primitive societies, according to the na- 
ture of the relationship between the 
sexes, overtly manifest, in their ritual 
and in their institutions, what was found 
in relatively covert neurotic behavior 
within nineteenth century Western 
socicty. Looked at cross-culturally, it is 


obvious that some societies go to great 
extremes to institutionalize avoidance 
techniques and taboos, while in others 
the anxiety inferred to act as motiva- 
tion for such restrictions appear only 
in more non-institutionalized 
forms, The authors contention is that 
the Oedipal situation is universal; never- 
theless it can, depending on the cul- 
on it particular forms of 


subtle 


ture, take 
institutionalized intensity which relate to 
institutionalized dilution of the marriage 
relationship itself. 

This necessarily brief and partial de- 
scription of the argument, design, and 
method used by Stephens in his book 
may be sufficient to indicate that the 
use oF cross-cultural methods following 
the work of John and Beatrice Whiting 
is concerned with controlling and test- 
manner more in har- 


ing data in a 
mony with standards established in psy- 
‘ than with those 

non-quantitative 


chological research 


found in the more 
approaches characteristic of the anthro- 
pological tradition, Such increasing con- 
cern with method within anthropology 
cannot but have an effect on standards 


of reporting ethnographic data. 


a of Whiting and others some- 


times emphasize the questionable nature 
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of the ethnographic reports on which 
their quantitative comparisons are based 
There is no doubt, for example, that 
ment of the “severity” of pu- 
rituals written evi- 
dence is open to varying judgments, 
Some critics point out that even in the 
more recent ethnographie studies initi- 
ated by the Whitings themselves there 
is difficulty in classifying traits as mild 


based on 


or severe, and that, in setting up a class- 
ification system within the arca files, 
judgment actually was casier in the 
past since scanty made a 
quick, although possibly questionable, 
judgment more possible. 


evidence 


There is a missing of the point in 
such criticism of the attempt to set up 
the area files and to establish researches 
based on comparative ethnographic 
data. What is being established is a po- 
tentially fruitful scientific method for 
ing behavioral 


a dynamics cross- 


culturally. It is a spur to pr 


sent day 
ethnography to produce more careful 
documentation related to formulated 
problems. Comparisons between cultures 
must be made on the basis of adequate 
evidence, It is essential to the course of 
science for theory to offer a challenge 
to method, and for method, in turn, 
to challenge the standards of record- 
ing and observation that were consid- 
ered sufficient in the past. What is nec- 


essary to training within anthropology 
today is a raising of standards of ob- 
servation by developing for field work- 
ers a more disciplined sense of prob- 
lem. Once the challenge is issued, 
subsequent work, to be considered 
scientific, cannot be performed below 
standard. While criticism may be di- 
rected to present imperfections and lim- 
itations, the attempt of Stephens de- 
serves commendation and 
emulation. 

Hopefully, books of this kind may 
also act as a stimulation for the psy- 
chologist to greater involvement in 
cross-cultural work. This work written 
in a familiar conceptual methodological 
framework may act as an inducement 
to younger psychologists to seek an- 
swers to. problems of human behavior 
outside the secure, if not somewhat 
stifling, confines of the laboratory. 


Ww 


further 


How to Get 
and Use Knowledge 


Claire Alice Selltiz, Marie Jahoda, 
Morton Deutsch and Stuart W. 
Cook. Editorial - readers Isidor 
Chein and Harold M. Proshan- 
sky 


Research Methods in Social Rela- 
tions. Revised onc-volume edition. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1961. Pp. v + 622. 


Reviewed by Jirome E. 


INGER 


The first author, Claire Alice Selltiz, 
is a research Associate in NYU's Re- 
search Center in Human Relations. She 
received her BA from the New School 
and her MA from NYU. Maric Jahoda, 
Morton Deutsch and Stuart Cook arc. 
only more so, the same well known 
social psychologists they were when 
they produced the original editions of 
the present book. Stuart Cook has just 
moved to the University of Colorado. 
The reviewer, Jerome Singer, spent 
three years at the Uni rsity of Michi- 
gan as a chemical engineer and then 
worked for a while as a naval architect 
before taking a BA in Sociology and 
Anthropology. He then went p the 
University of Minnesota and after four 


years in the Social Relations Laboratory 
received the PhD. 


post doctoral ye 


Then there was a 
Laboratories i le eig aro 

s before he moved, in 1961. 
to Pennsylvania State Unner as As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology. Hë does 


resea 1 iliati 
e in affiliation, conformity and 
socia bsychopharmacology, 


N THE fac. 
I HEIR’ preface to the one volume 
revision of the earlier 


two volume 
work, 


the authors are 
About their goals, They seck to provide 
a text for undergraduate courses which 
can initiate students to research methods 
in sociology and social psychology while 
avoiding the Scylla of technical detail 
and the Charybdis of 
That they we 


quite explicit 


patronization- 
re only partially successful 
their aims is in good 
the impossibility of the 
does not detract from the 


in ac hieving 
Part due to 
task and 


utility and. contribution of their work. 
They have developed a book which 
will take students interested in survey 
rch from “hunch” to “handout” in 
the preparation of a study and have 


ract and 


done so without being too : 


without creating a “cookbook.” 

Tt would seem almost a truism that 
any attempt to discuss in one volume 
topies as diverse as research design, 
measurement, sociometry, and the re- 
lationship of research to theory will be 
uneven in quality, Yet, the work is not 
overly spotty. There is a failure to 
cover all relevant methods and strate- 
gies in social research, but the feult is 
emphasis of selection rather. than in- 
adequacy of treatment. Chapter 13 is 
prefaced by a quotation from White- 
head, “unapplied knowledge is knowl- 
edge shorn of its meaning.” Although 
placed physically near the end, the 
quote is the keystone of the work, for 
most of the examples and techniques 
are drawn from studies with a direct 
practical application: interracial con- 
tact in public housing projects, racial 
discrimination in Manhattan restaurants, 
the effects of a summer orientation pro- 
gram on the attitudes of foreign students. 
While the discussion of these topics 1$ 
cogent, the emphasis on questions cen- 


tering around social problems results in 


a neglect of those techniques and 


utilized in research of less 


imentation 


methods à 
immediate application. Expe 
technique in social relations. re- 


as a 
rows favorable mention but relatively 
little discusion. or explication. Casual 
inference, randomization, matching, de- 
signs, controls, interactions, and gen- 
eralizations are all dealt with in one 
33 page section; in 
pages of the first chapter are illustra 
from a single 


contrast, over 13 


tive material drawn 


monograph of an interracial housing 
study. . 
In the course of the book, Selltiz, 


et al raise and discuss a surprising 
number of important technical point 


They do not gloss over them and, 


though they refer to other sources, they 
to themselves the burden of 


ies, Although in 


reserve 


is 


explaining these 
places the book scems padded with an 
of anecdote, the authors are 


shown to best advantage by the clear, 


excess 


jargon-free prose and clarity of organi- 
zation which they employ. A case in 
point is the brief but lucid treatment 
of rating and attitude scales. 

The existing biz 


es of topic selection, 


which are rather limiting, reflect. the 


authors own research interests, As a 
text for courses with similar foci, the 
book should have widespread utility in 


several disciplines. 


The Development of 
The Psychoanalytic Child 


Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann and Marianne Kris (Man- 


aging Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. XVII. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1962. Pp. 493. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Lois B. Murrny 


The managing editors of this volume, 
Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz 
Hartmann and Marianne Kris, are all 
well known leaders in psychoanalysis 
and have been for many years. The pa- 
pers are predominantly by child an- 
alysts and psychologists involved in 
psychoanalytic research with children, 
The reviewer, Lois Barclay Murphy, is 
the wife of one psychologist, the 
mother of two children, and grand- 
mother of four others. She absorbed 
William James with her milk from a 
mother who had studied at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa with and greatly admired 
two of James’ students, Carl Seashore 
and G. W. H, Patrick. Her father stud- 
ied with Dewey at the University of 
Chicago. She herself studied at Vassar 
with Margaret Floy Washburn and 
Miriam Gould and at Columbia with 
Jersild and Lois Stolz, receiving her 
PhD at the latter institution in. 1937. 
She taught at Sarah Lawrence from 
1928 until 1952 when she came to To- 
peka and the Menninger Foundation 
where she is now a research psychologist 
and a therapist. Her most recent book. 
The Widening World of Childhood, 
will soon be reviewed in CP. 


M* than forty years ago Freud 


pres 


Principle hypotheses and concepts that 


nted in Beyond the Pleasure 


foreshadowed new developments in psy- 
choanalysis in several directions; he 
brought aggression into drive theory; he 
formulated the stimulus-barrier role of 
the ego; he emphasized the unique im- 
portance of the 


oedipal phase 


mother in the pre- 
; and he re-emphasized the 
role of mastery through fantasy and play 
in normal childhood. Implicit in the 
thinking reflected in the “stimulus-bar- 
rier” was the assumption of the cen- 


tral problem of organism-environment 
interactions in an open system, inter- 
actions both reflecting and contribu- 
ting to the structuring of the ego. In 
subsequent years creative developments 
in psychoanalysis centered on further 
understanding of the drive and inter- 
action sources of aggression; structure, 
functions and early development of 


as- 
pects of the ego and related struc- 
tures such as the superego and ego- 


ideal; processes involved in the devel 
opment of 


object relationships, and 
the planned use of play in child anal- 
ysi review A 

ysis. Our review of a notable volume 
of new psychoanalytic w 


iting can gain 
one perspective by looking for the ex- 
tent to which these major i 
of understanding are 

Readers of a 


avenues 
explored further. 


l publication conce 
as CP is, with all of the 


of psychology 
ciplines 


med, 
sub-disciplines 
and many neighboring dis- 
will alo be i 


i : interested. į 
such questions PR. 


as these: on what kind 
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of evidence are conclusions based, what 
processes of correction and revision of 
formulations are available, how much 
flexibility is there in the interaction be- 
tween data and theory? Is theory ca- 
pable of being expanded to allow room 
for new observations or is it so rigid 
that new facts are not allowed recog- 
nition? 
Answers to the latter questions come 
from a review of the variety of pa- 
pers offered here, their sources, the au- 
thor's attitudes toward their own contri- 
butions. Here we note first the wide 
range of kinds of empirical findings— 
Írom rich short-term and longitudinal 
direct observations of individual chil- 
dren to a statistical study of many chil- 
dren; and a study of a group of cases 
with a common syndrome, at one ex- 
treme, to a discussion, at the other 
extreme, based on the parallel analysis 
of a mother and child. Beyond these is 
the use of excerpts from the unique mine 
of data available in indexed weekly re- 
ports of therapy at the Hampstead 
Clinic—the product of a heroic effort 
to learn from the organized findings of 
a large collection of clinic cases. A 
predominant impression is that this vol- 
ume is inductively oriented to a large 
extent, and that the authors are con- 
cerned with the careful use of data 
available in both long-term treatment 
cases and intensive direct observations. 
While the psychoanalytic orientation 
helps to organize observations it does 
not straitjacket them here, much less 
does it selectively read out of court 
specific items which do not neatly fit 
theoretical. assumptions. In general the 
authors show both the spontaneity and 
the empirical conscience of the scien- 
tist concerned with careful study of 


data and sound progress of his sci- 


ence, 


I. now we return to trends in the 
topics presented, we see that a number 
of papers deal with effects of physical 
damage or defect and the effects of 
traumatic life experience. Over half of 
the total number deal with or throw 
light on mother-child relationships. A 
small but solid group is concerned 
with theory of the ego ideal and of 
the superego. Anna Freud’s condensed 
formulation of an approach to the as- 
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sessment of childhood disturbances not 
only organizes the relevant structural 
concepts, etc. but emphasizes the cen- 
tral issue of the child’s growth capacity, 
and the need for contributions from 
varied disciplines such as descriptive 
and dynamic psychiatry, psychology and 
the social sciences to provide a com- 
prehensive metapsychological picture 
of the child. 

This range of subject matter invites 
some reflection on current trends in psy- 
choanalytic thought here, as they are 
influenced by the focus on early fac- 
tors in normal and in pathological 
development, The concern with defect 
and damage implies an increasing 
awareness of the adaptive problems the 
idiosyncrasies of the organism present 
to itself and to the environment, while 
the interests in subtle inadequacies in 
mothering, separation, in operations such 
as tonsillectomy, imply the counterpart 
—a concern with different impacts of 
the environment in sensitive 
phases of development, Whether the fo- 
cus is on organism or environment the 
central concern—equally important for 
psychoanalysis and for general psychol- 
ogy—is on the resultants for psychic 
Structure and growth of the depriva- 
tions, overstimulation, traumata, ongo- 
ing stress or developmental disturbances 
as well as conflicts seen in the expe- 
rience of an infant. 


early 


For example, George Klein comments 
on Omwake and Solnit’s observations of 
a congenitally blind child that interper- 
sonal isolation without sensory interfer- 
ence can produce symptoms: but that 
sensory deficit alone, without affective 
and interpersonal isolation, need not. 
What is at stake in the more critical de- 
privation involved in interpersonal isola- 
tion, is the integrity of organizing rules 
or "transforms" that make it possible 
both to accommodate and "conserve the 
redundant structure of the environment" 
and contribute to the intrapsychic struc- 
ture. It is through the "continuing feed- 
back-evaluation | process by means of 
which the child develops ideas of an 
anticipatible and predictible reality" that 
distinctions between self and other and 
between self and the environment are 
developed. A related point of basic im- 
portance is that the information from 
components of affect experience —its “sig- 
nal" aspect—are critically important to 
drive differentiation and drive control, 


"It is through affective reverberations 
that drive tension is known, and it is 
through affects produced by drive gen- 
erated contact with the environment that 
the consequences of such contacts are in 
part recorded in structures of action and 
thought.” Here data from an experiment 
of nature are used to clarify the cur- 
rently living issues of development of a 
differentiated self and object, issues also 
dealt with in Rubenfine's article on “Ma- 
ternal Stimulation, Psychic Structure, and 
Early Object Relations.” He briefly re- 
views the behavior of two mothers re- 
ported on by Escalona and contrasts the 
interactions between these mothers and 
babies with reports of autistic or atypi- 
cal children. He comments that the au- 
tistic child may be concentrating on toys 
and other objects because these have 
clearcut stable boundaries, are unable to 


initiate action, and are thus under con- 
trol of the child, That is, 
need not be a matte 
distinction of self 


the pathology 
r purely of failure of 
c and non-self; it may 
have arisen from a much too carly per- 
ception of the separateness of the object. 
due to a high level of need te 
etc. from which the 
does not protect the 
ture awareness of the 


sociated with “the Premature differentia- 
tion of aggression with 
primordial precepts 
In essence hc Ye; 


nsion, pain. 
mother cannot or 
child. This prema- 
object may be as- 


which such 
are then invested.” 
he describes Consequences 
the earliest relationships 
atmosphere of pain or 
an in one of need satis- 
on discharge, 


that arise when 
originate in an 
conflict rather th 
faction and tensi: 


An “xtensi 
other extension of understanding of 


envi al i 
SoH ac ties influences is provided by 
à Phi Sprince’s article on “The De- 
velopme i 

pment of the Pre-Ocdipal Partnership 


Between 
an Adolescent Gj 
Mother,” a a 


simultancous 


and her 
report uniquely possible in 
m bei ‘ic of the impact on 
inde d ration of disturbances in 

parents which in turn distorted the 


devel 

pation, Ti. of the mother of the child 

ee A here was evidence that very 
Y ego disturbance led to probably 


"en ego damage to the child. 
i d for illustration contri- 
us Importance for a gen- 
development. Equally 


‘i plications is p ile 
article on “Decline is Ernst Kris 


Th ree-Year-Old,” 


of 


and Recovery in à 
which is also a model 
yiting. With vivid strokes 
Picture that mirrors the 
age between growing inde- 
old attachment” in a nur- 
up, and he continues with 
Ciseness to suggest the in- 


luminous writi 
he paints a 


sery school gro 
Incredible con 
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finite variations in the ways in which 
different children experience this clearly 
structured situation. The central ques- 
tion with which his study deals is: how 
have decline and recovery come about, 
and how lasting does the recovery prom- 
ise to be? Ernst Kris did not live to reach 
the final goal he set for himself in this 
paper but the formulation of the prob- 
lem of decline and recovery processes, 
and the account of the developmental 
experience of the child—at times evoca- 
tively concrete, while at other times suc- 
cinct in its summarizing of many re- 
peated sequences— provides both a model 
and inspiration for further cfforts to 
probe the sources of resilience in child- 
hood—a crucial area for understanding 
development. 

Another discussion concerned with a 
topic of broad interest is Sandler and 
Rosenblatt’s “The Concept of the Rep- 
resentational World.” “In all our consid- 
erations we have made use of a notion 
which scems to us to be a central one in 
psychoanalysis, that of the child's sub- 
jective world, a world which is only 
gradually differentiated in the course of 
development as a consequence of proc- 
esses of biological and psychological 
adaptation. As we have used it, it in- 
cludes Freud’s Internal World (1938) 
and Hartmann’s Inner World (1939) 

. and is related to the concepts of the 
child's world described by Piaget (1937) 
and Werner (1940) as well as to the 
work of Head (1926) and Shilder (1935) 
on the body schema or image." 

This approach to the subjective im- 
age which represents the child's inter- 
nalizations of and distortions of reality 
must not only include the concepts of 
Piaget and the 
i 


others mentioned; log- 


ally it cannot avoid dealing in some 


y with inner representations of ear- 
liest “objects” as Sullivan, Fairbairn and 
the Kleinians have tried to describe 
these, and also the representations of 
the self as Schilder 
and later by Jacobson in psychoanaly- 


sis and by Gardner Murphy and others 


foreshadowed by 


in psychology. 
Interestingly enough, while it is ap- 
parent that lines for 


many rap- 


prochement between psychoanalysis 
and psychology, and also other dis- 
ciplines, can be seen in these studies, 
the emphasis on ego psychology as such 
is less in this volume than in many of 
the preceding ones. An important group 


of theoretical articles deals however 
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with refinements of the concepts of 
superego and ego ideal—concepts which 
will doubtless undergo still more revi- 
sion after they are seen in relation to 
the inner objects of the child's repre- 
sentational world. 


O.. way of describing trends in psy- 
choanalysis as glimpsed through the 
window offered by this volume then, is 
to outline those stimuli to revision and 
development of old concepts and of 
new formulations which are provided 
by a) response to a broader range of 
empirical data from both psychoana- 
lytically oriented observations and re- 
sults of research in adjacent disciplines 
especially those concerned with devel- 
opment, normal and abnormal, and bj 
refinements required by the impact of 
such revisions and new concepts upon 
previous formulations. 

The history of psychoanalysis up 
to now may be broadly seen in terms 
of a) the clarification of the role and 
development of drives 


and conflict, bj 
the. psychoanalytic view of the ego and 
its mastery problems, c) the develop- 
ment of object relations. We can c 
pect the current developments to con- 


tribute a more differentiated view of 
both organism and environment. their 
mutual influences and contributions to 
the psychic life of the growing person 
and to the total functioning self which 
develops from both the conflicts and 
the nourishing encounters between. it- 
self and the environment, as well 


as 
between drives and ego, and among 
drives themselves, and among the vari- 


ous ego-functions. 
Diu bios is 
Psychoanalysis has never 

phase where it could be 

Even though it h 


reached a 
called. static, 
às lost more than one 
of its early creative thinkers, it con- 
tinues to evolve through the force of its 
own needs for coherence, and for 
clarifications, and the generative 
of impacts from the rea 


new 
power 
Mities of human 
development and of exc hanges with in- 
tellectual neighbors, as well as the 
need to resolve conflicts between differ- 
ent viewpoints even 
fences. 


within its own 


W 


First, Addition 


Gunnar Goude 


On Fundamental Measurement in 
Psychology. Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1962. Pp. 176. Sw. 
Kr. 18:- 


Reviewed by ANprew Comrey 


The author, Gunnar Goude, is asso- 
ciated with the Psychological Labora- 
tory of the University of Stockholm. 
The reviewer, Andrew Comrie y, is Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Psychology 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He received his PhD from the 
University of Southern Cali 
he worked with Js oF 
taught at the Uni; 


fornia where 
Guilford, and 
'ersity of Ilinois and 
then at the Unive rity of Southern Cali- 
fornia before moving over a few blocks 
to UCLA, Psychometricians and others 
know his numerous articles, most. of 
which deal with one facet or another of 
psychological measurement. 


W RS on the theory of measure- 
ment have 


frequently insisted that 
' asurement of a fundamental kind 
is Possible without a phys 
tion of the oper. f 
meets cert 


val interpreta- 
A tion of addition which 
It has jm basie algebraic properties: 

Msisted further that psy- 
al propertie: 
defined oper; 


chologic. : , 
Ek s have no physically 


MN ation of addition and hence 
are not measur: 


Primitive 
urement, 
this 


able except in some more 
Sense, eg, rank-order 
A Goude advances the thesis that 
's much too pessimistic 
psy chological measurement, Not only do 
certain “direct” i 
ment 


meas- 


a view of 


and “indirect” measure- 
Procedures 
close to fund 
cording 


seem to come very 


amental measurement, aC 
to him, but 


i it is even possible 
to devise w 


“YS of interpreting the ope 
addition foy. 
cal properties, 
described 


tion of i- 
certain psycholog! 


Several experiments ar 
and the results offered in SUP 
port of the 
No book. is à small volume t" 

rom Swedish. The treatment 
the theory of priet. 
based prim 


author's thesis, 
ns- 
o 


measurement is 
arilv. y g au? 
arily, according to the a! 
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A Study Guide by Tracy S. Kendler and an Instructor’s Manual are aiso available. 
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2nd Edition 

Edited by RAYMOND G. KUHLEN, Syracuse University; and GEORGE G. THOMPSON, 
The Ohio State University. This highly successful volume represents a collection of theoretical 


and research reports, by noted authors, on the psychological development of children, 
adolescents and adults. The material, about 75% new, includes several papers that have 


been adapted with the authors’ approval. 638 pp., paper, illus., $4.75 
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The Syndrome and its Implications for a Neural Theory of Behavior 
By Dr. BERNARD RIMLAND, U. S. Naval Personnel Research Activity, San Diego 


im His treatise’ ‘on Kanners syndrome of apparent damage is consistent with a broad range of findings 


autism, Dr. Rimland proposes a theory to the effect in the fields of normal and abnormal personality and 
that infantile autism is the consequence of a specific intelligence. The treatise received The 1962 Century 


He shows that the assumed brain Psychology Series Award. To b 


THE STREAM OF BEHAVIOR 
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Edited by ROGER G. BARKER, University of Kansas 


i highly informative minute co f toglie. fen 
well-organized and highly T urse of behavior in individuals, TI 
ligators—on the methods and brings together the new concepts on M volume 
| studies of the minute-by- content of the behavior stream. 384 p. jj pee 
P. Ilus., $6.75 
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results of various empirica 
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some new data, there is, much of the 
time, a scrupulous effort to avoid easy 
generalizations. The emphasis through- 
out is on the complexity of the con- 
cept, and on the many different ante- 
cedent and concomitant variables as- 
sociated with maternal deprivation, 

Ainsworth gives by far the 
comprehensive coverage of the litera- 
ture and the issues. In the preface her 
paper is represented as an authorita- 
tive statement of Bowlby's present posi- 
tion. Many points in her reassessment 
of the literature are similar to those 
made in the other recent reviews, She 
also analyzes maternal deprivation in 
terms of a) “insufficiency,” a quantita- 


most 


tive deprivation of maternal care; b) 
“discontinuity” resulting from separa- 
tion, and c) distortions in mothering. 
Her analysis of the methodological de- 
ficiencies of many studies indicates the 
limitations of the evidence, and points 
to the kinds of research designs needed 
to handle more adequately the complex 
earch questions. 


re 

Several of the other contributors, An- 
dry, Lebovici, and Wootton, especially, 
emphasize the crudeness of the concept 
of maternal deprivation and point to 
the difficulties in testing a theory in 
which the basic terms lack empirical 
referents. Although somewhat less crit- 
ical of the research, Lebovici also under- 
lines the danger of using a single con- 
cept to explain the genesis of psycho- 
pathological disorders whose etiologies 
are obviously very complex, From the 
viewpoint of the therapist, he makes 
the interesting point that the handling 
of object relationships during psycho- 
therapy does not offer confirmation 
of the historical value of reconstructions 
of traumatic events related to separation 
and privation during the first months of 
life, He suggests that external criteria 


are needed, 
of a concept often results 


Analysis 
not only in simplification, but also can 
suggest new dimensions. In a detailed 
discussion of the effects of “masked dep- 
rivation"—the subtle and covert distor- 
tions in mothering which occur in intact 
families, Prugh and Harlow emphasize 
that psychological separation may be as 
serious as physical separation from the 
mother, Andry points out that the ex- 


clusive concern with maternal depr 
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tion overlooks an important aspect of 
the child's experience—‘“the subtle and 
basic triangularity which exists between 
a child and both his parents.” 


Mis and Wootton's papers are 


most stimulating, and succeed in giving 
fresh perspectives on the issues, From a 
cultural anthropological 
Mead many 
the generalizations concerning the effects 


perspective, 


raise: questions about 


of maternal care practices which are 
deviations only from a Western norm. 
She develops a case for the cultural an- 
thropologist’s orientation , . . "as a cor- 
rective to the present tendency to 
overattribute certain consequences to 


single causes or sequences of events, 


such as breast-feeding or its absence, 
separation from a mother-figure, insti- 
tutionalization, early or late toilet train- 
ing, swaddling, etc. which has been 
attempts to apply 
clinical insight to the establishment of 
viable theory and to the development 


characteristic of 


of comprehensive recommendations for 
changes in social practice." She notes 
that separation trauma is much more 


common and more serious in cultur 
which foster an exclusive mother-child 
relationship than in cultures where the 
child learns to adapt to seve 


ral loving 
mother-figures. In a strong indictment 
of institutional care which she 


res as a 
civilized refinement of infanticide, she 
states “present institutional prac- 
tices are only a prolonged, ritualized 
method of disposing of the infant for 
whom no one wishes to care.” 

Wootton deplores the prevalent. use 
of maternal separation as an all-embrac- 
ing cliché to explain the etiology of de- 
linquency and a variety of personality 
disorders, She concludes that the new 
evidence since the Bowlby report raises 
even more questions about the validity 
of attributing permanent damage to 
maternal deprivation, and suggests the 
need for longitudinal and follow-up 
studies. 

Maternal deprivation is an area of re- 
search in which there has been an inti- 
mate interweaving of clinical concerns 
and basic theoretical issues. Duri g the 
past ten years there have been impor- 
tant developments on a 
number of issues—the development of 
object relationships in infancy, the rel- 


thoretical 


evance of critical. period concepts to 
human behavior, the effects of sensory 
simulation and deprivation on devel- 
opment, neurophysiological processes 


mn 
stress, There have also been many sig- 
nificant animal studies that have stim- 
ulated new insights and hypotheses for 
research on human maternal care. It 
would have added much to the signifi- 
cance of this volume had there been a 
chapter on the theoretical advances and 
Some attempt to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of the comparative animal data. 
While each individual chapter makes 
its own distinctive contribution, the vol- 
ume as a whole suffers from the lack 
of an editor. Each chapter stands by 


itself, with only 


Occasional cross-ref- 


erences. As a result, the volume lacks 
coherence, and there j 
cital of the 
tion is 


a repetitious re- 
same studies, This repeti- 
not always without 
since it illustrates the 
Pretations of the same 
ible by 


interest, 
divergent. inter- 
data that are 
people with different. the- 
oretical commitments, 

The criti 


pe 


T sms of the concept and the 
critical evaluations of the research on 
maternal deprivation in this monograph 
are not likely to 


: acuvate a complete 
swing of the pe. 


a ndulum toward a ne 
tion of the importance of 
nal care. Rather 
should help in 


early mater- 
these re; 


Ssments 
sees : achieving a more bal- 
ee orientation regarding the effects 
of deprivation in carly maternal care, 
and should provide 


for the formulation. of research. prob- 
lems. The comple 
comes evident 
eties of 


a clearer perspect ive 


XY of the concept be- 
after analysis of the vari- 
conditions of 


TE maternal dep- 
rivation and of t} 


dm 1e modifying variables. 
er f a ; 

s naps we can look forward to some 
‘eassess : 

ments of these reevaluations ten 
years from now, 
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covered include food induced allergic illnesses in 
of New York. with an Introduction by H. - 
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y bringing together 4 


i r. Marx. has on the present 
construction. criticism, and evaluation. Dr. Marx ha I 


ate of theory methodology in some 
" De " alor s z 
like its predecessor. Psy- of the major arc 


kd reas of psychology. Many of the papers 
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On Metonyms and Polysemy 


Stephen Ullmann 


Semantics: An Introduction to the Science of Meaning. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1962. Pp. 278. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Davin McNsziLL 


The author, Stephen Ullmann is Pro- 
[essor of Romance Philology in the 
University of Leeds. His earlier publi- 
cations include the book, Principles of 
Semantics (second edition 1957). The 
reviewer is David McNeill, who re- 
ceived his 1962 PhD from the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) under 
Postman, Susan Ervin and Mark Ros- 
enzweig and has spent the last year as 
an NSF Postdoctoral Fellow at the 
Center for Cognitive Studies at Har- 
vard, One might judge that he has done 
well there for in September he became 
a member of the regular staff of the 
Center with the position of Research 
Fellow in Cognitive Studies. He has 
been working with Roger Brown and 
has been concerned, among other things, 
with experimental studies of word as- 
sociation and with semantics in child 
language. 


HE activity of European philolo- 
Ta has burgeoned greatly in re- 
cent years. This book, like its predeces- 
sor by the same author (Principles of 
Semantics, CP, Jan. 1959. 4, 14), is 
written partly as a summary and partly 
as an interpretation of the philologists 
Compared to the 


scholarly output. 
earlier book, the present one summar- 
izes more than it interprets; theory is 
not neglected, but the book is written 
more as a progress report than a the- 
oretical pronouncement. Ullmann's aim 
is to integrate recent research on se- 
mantics with the material covered in 
the 1951 edition of Principles. (A 
second edition of Principles came out 
in 1957; except for one supplementary 
chapter on recent developments, how- 
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ever, it was a reprint of the first, ) 
Fully 5095 of the references in the 
present book are to publications since 
1950, a fact that demonstrates the 
need for a work of this sort, and its 
appearance will be welcomed by all 
those concerned with semantics. 
Psychologists will find much here to 
fascinate them. The psychological re- 
ality of the word is an example. Pho- 
nemes, morphemes, phrases, and sen- 
tences are the standard units of lan- 
guage description. The word does not 
fit into this scheme, But, to quote 
Ullmann, “There can be no doubt that 
awareness of words, as distinct from 
other linguistic units, lies at the very 
root of man’s whole conception of lan- 
guage.” There is good reason to believe 
that the learning of language by chil- 
dren is accomplished through an intui- 
tive analysis identical to the explicit 
analyses of linguists. The infant and the 
linguist are each faced with the same 
task. They both need to discover, on the 
basis of a limited corpus of utterances, 
the structural relationships that will 
produce all and only the utterances of 
a language—a goal that characterizes 
both full fluency and adequate descrip- 
tion. We would expect the child 
the linguist to discover 


and 
the same units 
in their progress to this common goal. 
Perhaps they do, but words are prom- 
inent to speakers and unessential to lin- 
guists. It is this special psychological 
status of words that needs to be ex- 
plained. Literacy evidently cannot ac- 
count for the phenomenon, since lit- 
erate and nonliterate peoples alike as- 
sign a central role to words. 

A different and very intriguing prob- 


lem is onomatopoeccism. These are 


words that attempt to name non-vocal 
sounds through mimicry. Buzz, tic-toc, 
and meow are some English. onomat- 
opoecisms, They appear to offer no 
special problem. However, an unsus- 
pected dependence of onomatopocic ef- 
fect on. meaning appears when certain 
homonyms are considered. For example, 
peeling potatoes is not onomatopocic, 
but the bealing of bells is, Similar 
pairs are ring on the finger vs. ring 
the bell, and a great laugh vs. a laugh 
that grates, Clearly, the meaning and 
the sound of a word somehow interact 
to create an effect of special force. 
Sound symbolism cannot explain these 
homonymic pairs. Ullmann speaks of 
“resonance,” but this is only a descrip- 
tive metaphor; the problem, which is a 
Psychological 

such resonance, 


‘das idea that see 


implications for Psycholinguistics and 
psychology generally is Ullmann’s sug- 
gestion that there is such 
mantic productivity, 


one, is to 


ms to be richest in 


a thing as se- 


This is a novel 


idea, since productivity is usually 
thought of in connection. with gram- 
mar. Grammatical 


productivity is the 
to produce new 
hensible expressions, 
grcat utility in | 
lows users to "sca 


capacity 
pacity but compre- 


Tt is a feature of 
anguage, for it al- 
‘pe the bounds of rote 
repetition, Semantic productivity is the 
same phenomenon in the lexicon, It 
provides language Users with the means 
of enlarging their ley 
rather th 


con by principle 
an convention, so that the store 
of lexical inform 
without. furthe 
ory. 


ation can be increased 
T encumbrance of mem- 


A major 


^ m result. of Semantic. produc- 
Uvity Is 


“motivation” 


in language, Ex- 
amples of ga 


motivated 
compounds, metaphors, ang metonyms, 
such as benholder, the hood of a car, 
and gown is academic, "They 
are the fruits of Past’ semantic produc- 
tivity, now frozen into the 

other major result of sem 


tivity is polysemy, 


expressions are 


when it 


language. An- 
antic produc- 


the existence of mul- 
tiple meaning, Again 
> 


metaphor and 
metonym 


provide examples: the eye of 
the storm was chairman of the 
board. The Psychological implication 
of these examples is that the number of 


the 


«p» 


m 
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motivated and polysemantic expressions 
frozen into a language can be an index 
of individual users semantic produc- 
tivity. Languages differ in the number 
of motivated words contained in their 
lexicons. English, for example, has rel- 
atively few motivated words compared 
to German. If the hypothesis is cor- 
rect, the resources for semantic produc- 
tivity should differ between the two 
languages, with German having the 
richer system, Speakers of German 
should coin more words, discover more 
metaphors and metonyms, and in gen- 
eral manipulate their lexicon more 
freely than English speakers. Daily ex- 
perience suggests this may be so, al- 
though the hypothesis has not been 
studied. 


Ts MAJOR problem set before psy- 
chologists by productivity 
is to discover the mechanisms of en- 
richment. In part, this is a question 
of structure, and Ullmann refers here to 
Jost Trier’s theory of semantic fields. 
Semantic fields are units of organiza- 
uon in the vocabulary; they are 
formed of words that occupy the same 
How conceptual 


semantic 


"conceptual spheres." 
spheres are recognized independently of 
semantic fields, itself is an unresolved 
question, but Ullmann's examples of 
color and kinship, both of which are 
omnipresent and partitioned differently 
in different cultures, will suggest the na- 
ture of the distinction. While questions 
of structure are essential to under- 
stand semantic productivity, they are 
only part of the problem, Structure and 
production are not uniquely related. 
The processes of semantic production 
operate on semantic structure, but ad- 
ditional hypotheses are needed to ac- 
count for the processes themselves. 
Linguists have stated grammatical 
productivity in terms of sets of rules 
which can be applied to generate the 
grammatical sentences of English. It 
has been argued that these generative 
rules also describe the cognitive proc- 
esses of English speakers in producing 
productivity 
wav. Of 
course, semantic and grammatical rules 
are likely to show fundamental differ- 


speech. Perhaps semantic 


can be stated in a similar 


ences, One optimistic view is that the 
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rules of semantic productivity would be 
more psychological, i. 


ramify more 
than. syntactic rules into other cognitive 
areas than language processing. Indeed. 
if there is anything to the notion of 
semantic fields, a set of generative rules 
for semantic productivity would be a 
model for thinking as well as for enrich- 
ment of the lexicon, and so would have 
very strong implications for the psy- 
chology of cognition. 


Psychology Bland 


Louis S. Levine 


Personal and Social Development: 
the Psychology of Effective Be- 
havior. New York: Holt, Rinchart 
and Winston, 1963. Pp. vii + 510. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by Gooowin Warsox 


Louis Levine, the author, attended 
a State Teachers College in New Jersey 
before going West to Stanford Univer- 
sity for his graduate training. He has 
served as a psychologist in the VA at 
Palo Alto and with the California Bu- 
reau of Vocational Rehabilitation. He 
now teaches courses in personal and so- 


cial adjustment at San Francisco State 


College. Goodwin Watson, the reviewer, 
has taught psychology of personality and 
social psychology at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, since 1925 and 
with Now Emeritus 
on the rolls of Columbia he serves as 
Distinguished Professor at Newark State 
College in New Jersey. 


A N INSTRUCTOR offering to American 
college undergraduates probably 


largely female) one of 


great distinction. 


those courses 
with titles which mess around with per- 
sonality, life, mental health, and self- 
development will find this text. admir- 
ably suited to the expectations of his 
students. It is strongly in favor of love: 
mothers loving babies: friendship and 
love and marriage for young adults: 


brotherly love and a peaceful world. 
It touches on the themes embroidered 
in the popular magazines for women. 
but never says anything that would of- 
fend an apprehensive college president, 
a devoted parent, or a parish priest. It 
is eclectic, wholesome, superficial, and 
blandly for the general welfare. [t is 
very American undergraduate. 

Psychologists may wish to know that 
students will find, here and there, brief 
accounts of the familiar classical ex- 
periments from Alberts scary rabbit to 
Harlow's cloth-clinging apes. Freud will 
be summarized in a few pages which 
raise no deep or distu bing questions. 
All three learning theories (operant con- 
ditioning, trial and error, cognitive. ex- 
pectancy ) are seen as equally acceptable 
in unde standing the complex process. 
Non-directive counseling excerpts are re- 
ported. The reviewer found no substan- 
tial attention to dreams, to Jungian con- 
cepts, or to the existentialist ideas in 
contemporary Psychotherapy. 

The Levine text has many excellent 
qualities. It expresses a real concern for 
the problems of individuals and for the 
reduction of international tensions (Os- 


good's GRIT is commended.) Most of 
the writing is easy to re 


ad. The positions 
taken are those which would be sup- 
ported by substantial majorities in any 
poll of the APA 
cellent full-page 
of case illustr 


- There are some ex- 
photographs; a number 
ations of problems of nor- 
bits of popular anthropol- 
ogy; and a few, if any, statistical tables. 

An instructor Who tends to get a bit 
bored taking stude à 
miliar 


mal people; 


nts over the very fa- 
Material in 


Psychological ap- 
proaches to 


Problems of everyday life 
might want to assign P. 


rofessor Levine's 
book for students 


outside of 
xamined on, He would 
thus make sure that they have all been 
exposed to a good, easily understood 
sion of the commonplaces, He would 
then be free to use 
pursue any 
id 


to read 
class and to be o 


his class time to 
interesting and provocative 
he or his students may propose. 
The instructor l 
the textbook may 
vines. would be j 
demanding, fair 


who leans heavily on 
be assured that. Le- 
a competent, not-too- 


interesting, safe, and 


essentially non-controversial, choice. 
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Philosophical Perspectives 


John Herman Randall, Jr. 


The Carcer of Philosophy: From the Middle Ages to rie BM 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp xi + 993. $13.95. 


Reviewed by Br 


The author, John Herman Randall ]r. 
is Frederick J, E. Woodbridge Braj essen 
of Philosophy at Columbia University. 
His main interest has been the history of 
thought in relationship to the central 
currents in the history of science. He i 
the author of Nature and Historical 
Experience (1958) and of Aie 
(1960), The reviewer, Benjamin W ob 
man, received his PhD from Manaw 
University in 1935, He has been Assist- 
ant Director of the Centos Heilpae- 
dagogic Institute in Poland, Director of 
the Mental Clinic in Tel-Aviv, Isracl, 
and Director of Educational Services 
for families of Jewish servicemen and 
Supervisor of Guidance Systems for 
them. He has taught at Teachers Col- 


lege, Tel-A at Teachers College. 
: s JY, at 
Columbia University, at CCNY, 4 


Queens College and Albert Binsteite 
College of Medicine. He is currently 
teaching at Hunter College. He is € 
author of Contemporary Theories anc 
Systems in Psychology (1960) and edi- 
lor with Ernest Nagel of Psychology 
and the Philosophy of Science (1 Je 
Basic Books). He is also editor of the 
Handbook of Clinical Psychology. also 


in press (McGraw-Hill). 


1 I had to 


T was thirty years ago whet i 
$ y of mod- 


take my orals in the histor, Lat 
"M t . ayed @ 
ern philosophy. (Philosophy playc 


H e wle in the 
that time an important role 1 


training of psychologists in Central pa 
Tope.) I had to struggle through pi 
and piles of monographs and origina 
Works of the philosophers. 
Whenever in despair, I ^ 
two great histories of modern philoso- 
Phy. Windelband and Hoffding. Wind- 


various 
turned to the 


amin D. Wor MAN 


elband was never translated into. Eng- 
lish, Hoffding was in 1900. 

Randall’s book is the first compre- 
hensive history of modern philosophy in 
English. It is excellent English: pro- 
found yet easy to read, precise yet 
simple, scholarly yet elegant, complex 
yet lucid. 

Randall's book conveys the irresistible 
fceling of historical continuity and re- 


latedness of the various systems. "There 


is logic in the controversies and good 
sense in his discussion. Randall’s main 
message is that philosophy has its 
own career among sciences. In a way, 


philosophy binds them together. The 


book emphasizes the changing yet per- 
sistent Western 
thought from the Greek tradition to- 
atoms and space. 
There is the delightful discovery that 
Reformation, and mod- 
em science did not spring in full ar- 
mor like Pallas Athena out of Zeus’ 
head, but that there was a slow devel- 
opment in Medieval Times and a grad- 


development of the 
ward our age of 


Renaissance, 


ual transition. and shift of values in 
Modern. Times. For example the sci- 
ence of Galileo "springs primarily from 
the re-establishment of direct contact 
with the mathematicians and physicists 
of the Greek Hellenistic Age” (p. 271). 
Or, “the empiricism of the English Fran- 
at Oxford, of Ockham and his 
has descended in a direct line 
through Hobbs, Locke. Hume. and the 
Mills, to the modern scientific empiri- 


ciscan 


follow 


cists of Cambridge and Vienna” (p. 
20). The connections are profuse and 
their implications convincing. Prof, Ran- 
dall’s profound knowledge of the Greek 
tradition and of modem history 


of civ- 
ilization adds depth 


to his analysis of 
the various schools and theories, 


and 


makes history of philosophy make 


sense. 

As any other book on history of hu- 
man thought, The Career of Philosophy 
raises evokes 
and stirs old and never-ending discus- 
sions. I could not agree with Prof. Ran- 


questions, controversies, 


dall that Locke was Cartesian except in 
his early years but I am impressed by 
his emphasis on Newton's role in the 
history of scientific thought. I believe 
Randall has omitted Rousseau’s com- 
plete reversals in social philosophy and 
theory of education, The first came 
about in Rousseau's suggestions to the 
Polish political reformers, the second in 
Rousseau's book on education of women, 


| me volume has its weak and 
The chapters on 
Bruno, Galileo, Newton and Spinoza are 
written in the best tradition of the great 
art of historical writing. It was Spinoza 
whom Unamuno has called the “tragic, 
sorrowful Jew of Amsterdam.” Randall 
sees him in a different light. "For un- 


its strong points. 


der a rather drab exterior there burned 
the inward glory, the calm clear light 
of a mind that has looked upon the 
very face of God, and in the knowl- 
edge and the intellectual love of God 
found peace and blessedness” (p. 435). 

To Spinoza the logical order of na- 
ture was the moral order of nature: Spi- 
noza's Ethics had to be evolved “more 


gcometrico," In his times mathematics 
was "the only safe science,” but it 
was Kant who ascribed infallibility to 
mathematics. Randall counterposes the 
English empiricism to the German ra- 
tionalism. “The empirical tradition has 
proved ineradicable in Briti 


h thought; 
the rationalistic tradition, with its e 


m- 
phasis on relations, concepts and 


SV S- 
tems of laws, has been char 


acteristically 
German . . , In 


the present state of 
physical science this British prefe 
for the substantial and concrete is hav- 
ing a hard time of iv? (p. 584), One 
may add—it has a hard time also i 
psychology, 


S TUDENTS of 


Some interest i 


renec 


l 


psychology 
j n historical 
phical foundations, 


at the mir 


who have 


and philoso- 


cant help marveling 


aculous development of mod- 
em ps y 
Psychology, On one hand contempo 
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rary psychology is a direct and legiti- 
mate heir of the French sensationalists, 
such as Cabanis, the physician inter- 
ested in physiological psychology, La 
Mettrie, the man to whom men were 
machines, and Holbach, who applied 
the laws of mechanics to men. The 
impact of English and French associ- 
ationists such as James Mill, D. Hart- 
ley, E. B. Condillac, and others is easily 
discernible in the works of Thorndike 
and Bechterev, Hull and Pavlov, Skin- 
ner and Bykov, Yet the Kantian ad- 
miration for mathematics and the neo- 
positivistic love for conceptualization 
inspired K. Lewin and C, L. Hull. 
The impact of Kant and Wittgenstein 
is felt in practically every aspect of 
psychological research and experimen- 
tation. 

It seems as though psychologists have 
been mostly influenced by Humce's rad- 
ical empiricism and his love for mathe- 
matics. I could hardly agree with Prof. 
Randall that “Hume stands for all 
time as the antithesis of Spinoza in his 
thoughts" (p. 630). It scems to me that 
Kant represents a strange combination 
of Spinoza's ideas with Hume's radical 
empiricism. (An excellent criticism of 
Hume's method was written by Randall 
in Nature and Historical Experience 
and by MacIver in Social Causation.) 


For a while psychology was historical 
and antiphilosophical; it is no more. 
Presently we are witnessing a most en- 
couraging and rapidly growing interest 
in historical and philosophical roots of 
psychology. As a young science psy- 
chology was perhaps self-centered and 
narcissistic. As a mature science psy- 
chology looks around in search of its 
own historical and philosophical origins, 
and tries to establish a relationship 
with other disciplines and with the body 
of human thought in general. 

Randall’s book, as a profound con- 
tribution to the history of science and 
the history of human thought, is of great 
value to whoever seeks to comprehend 
the ways sciences grow and interrelate. 


Historical continuity with the past is 
not a duty: it is only a necessity. 


--OrivER Wenvett Homes, Jn. 
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Fine Boat, No Rhoing 


Gerhard Nielsen 


Studies in Self Confrontation. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1962. Pp, 221. 


Reviewed by Lroxagp D. Egox 


The author, Gerhard Nielson, works at 
the Psychological Laboratory at the 
University of Copenhagen. The review 
further identifies him. The reviewer, 
Leonard Eron, is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Director of Clinical Training 
at the University of Iowa. After receiv- 
ing his Wisconsin degree, he taught at 
Yale University and in the Smith 
College School for Social Work. Then, 
from 1955-1962, he was Director of 
Research at Rip van Winkle Founda- 
tion, where he conducted research on 
the assessment of children and their 
parents, concerning himself especially 
with aggression in children and the 
ways in which it is related to parental 
behavior. He is currently completing a 
book with Joseph Zubin and Florence 
Schumer on assessment techniques in 
abnormal psychology. 


His slim, paper back volume (in- 
T'as a 20 page summary in 
Danish) is a description of the ingeni- 
ous assessment procedures devised by 
the Danish psychologist, Gerhard Nicl- 
sen, when he was a visiting scientist 
at the Harvard Psychological Clinic in 
1957 and 1958 and in 1961. 
Indeed it is a charming account, spiked 
throughout with references to the Old 
Testament, Cicero, Ovid, Darwin, 
James, Freud and Robert Benchley, 
Included is a theoretical section pre- 


senting Nielsen's orientation to the phe- 
nomenology of the self. However, one 
need not subscribe to the tenets of the 
“emergent self" to appreciate the de- 
scriptions of the behavioral reactions 
of the Ss to the dramatic self con- 
Most delightful and in- 
formative are the verbatim excerpts 
from interviews between the Ss and E 


frontations. 


subsequent to their viewing sound mov- 
ies of themselves in stressful interac- 
tion with a stooge. This was a part 
of a more elaborate investigation of 
dyadic interviews reported in the ad- 
dress by Henry Murray on receipt of 
the 1961 APA Distinguished Scien- 
tific Contribution Award, For this spe- 
cific study cach of the Ss (22 normal 
Harvard undergraduates being studied 
intensively at the Clinic) 
weeks writing an essay on his personal 
philosophy of life, He was then told 
he would meet another S for a dis- 
cussion in which they would challenge 
and defend their respective philoso- 
phies, The other § was actually a 
skilled lawyer who met with cach of 
the Ss under special instructions to 
attack S, challenge his philosophy, point 
out inconsistencies, and make him al- 
san or withdraw his Statements. Twelve 
minutes of this dyad were recorded 
9n sound movies which constituted the 
self confrontation when $ viewed the 
playback; 


spent several 


Once ostensibly by himself 
(he was being observed all the time); 
once with E who interrupted the film 
at critical points, asking S the signifi- 
cance of certain movements, gestures 
and speech habits, how he actually felt 
at that moment, and having him free 
associate to simil 
hood history; 


half later. 


ar events in his child- 
and once, a year and a 
> When he tried to recapture 


his feclings at the time of the stressful 


interchange, 


Ba analyses of these data are re- 
Ported, The first had to do with the 
Proportion of time each S spent look- 
ing at himself during the first view- 
ing of the movie, which was recorded 
by an observer looking through a peep- 


—_— 


This behavioral 


measure, as close to the classical con- 


hole in the screen. 


cept of narcissism as you can get with- 


out a pool of water, was correlated 


with two ratings of narcissism made 


by E on the basis of interviews about 
the experience and one made independ- 
ently on the basis of clinical interviews 
and psychological tests. Rank order cor- 
relations between the criterion and the 
first two were significant beyond the 
01, not significant for the third. These 
results were taken to indicate that pre- 
more valid if based on 
knowledge of the situation in which the 
predicted behavior occurs and that the 
criterion was a particular kind of nar- 
sm, called “cognitive sism 

(self introspection or self 
rather than “behavioral-material” 
sm which the clinical evaluation W 
more likely to pick up. Although no 
value of mentioned, 
the 


dictions are 


narci 
concern ) 
nar- 


rho is actually 
atter plots of all three correla- 
tions are presented. This is the first 
and last time (p. 56) that there is any 
signifi- 


indication of a correlation, 
cance test, or any of the other trap- 
; n "com- 
pings one usually expects to acco 

a report 


Unfortu- 
the 


pany a presentation of data in 
of a psychological study. 
nately, there is no indication of 
reliability of the criterion measure 
(which would seem highly susceptible 
to error) nor is there any indication of 
the reliability, or independence of the 
ratings of narcissism made on the basis 
cither of the interviews or the clinical 
material. Although one cannot argu 
with the strategic decision of the in- 
vestigators to eschew large scale (in 
terms of N only) studies and the ue 
of electronic computers, the reader 
should be furnished some measure of 
confidence in the veridicality of what- 
ever data are reported. 

The other analyses deal with (1) 


* n" ilv ove- 

the particularities of bodily m yd 
M ds a sture 

ments, ie, the idiosyncratic gest *- 
S made stress, which 


when under 
Were inexorably in each «eds 
back to childhood traumatic CN 
ents, although no other possibility was 
entertained for their origin; (2) the 
Visual behavior of S during irte 


lerchange, how often he looked at 
5 looked 


(3) 


case traced 


his antagonist and how often he 
away during the discussion; and 


response of S to a reconfrontation with 
the film a and a half 
at which time he indicated the degree 
to which he recalled feeling angry 
with his antagonist and the degree 
to which he felt he manifested this 
anger. The latter was the only one of 
the four studies which yielded any gen- 
eralization or classification of Ss. Four 


year later, 


types of “angry men” were formulated 
in terms of expressing and controlling 
anger, An example of each type is given 
but there is no indication of how in- 
clusive and discriminating this clas- 
sification is, e.g, could 
Ss be placed unequivocally in one 
and only one of the four categories 


and how reliable would the classifica- 


each of the 


tion be? 

In general this is a stimulating little 
book which demonstrates a speeded up 
method for obtaining retrospective 
data from Ss, similar in some respects 
more 
lengthy, contacts. It 
should also serve as a goldmine for 
testable hypotheses. The phenomeno- 
logical freight with which it is laden, 
id the cavalier disregard for the 
usual canons of scientific verification 
of the hypothetical statements that are 
need not obfuscate its poten- 
for behavioral research, This 
is another instance of the valuable 
methodological contributions stem- 
ming from the Harvard. Psychological 


Clinic. 


could be obtained in 


analytic 


to what 
type 


and 


made, 
tialities 


Eyes on Eggheads 


Abraham J. Tannenbaum 


Adolescent Attitudes toward Aca- 
demic Brilliance. New York: 
Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1962. Pp. v + 100. $3.50. 
Reviewed by ALEXANDER W. ASTIN 


The author, Abraham J. Tannenbaum, 
is a Columbia-bred social psychologist 
who is now Associate Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Yeshiva Univer- 


sity. He has recently been on leave from 


a eee 


that position to serve as Coordinator of 
Education for Mobilization for Youth, 
a delinquency control project in New 
York City. The reviewer, Alexander W. 
Astin, is a product of the University of 


Maryland, having received his PhD 
there in 1957. He spent two years 


in research on narcotic drug addiction 
at the USPHS Hospital in Lexington, 
Kentucky, then moved to the VA Hos- 
pital in Baltimore for a while before 
coming to his present position as Re- 
search Associate for the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. Both his his- 
tory and his self concept make him out 


to be a rescarch. psychologist. with a 
strong orientation toward applied prob- 
lems. 


Tu monograph is one of a series 
of studies being conducted at the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation; the series is 
concerned with educational problems in 
the public schools. The major goals of 
this particular study were to obtain 
high school students’ impressions of the 
academically brilliant student, and to 
determine if these impressions are af- 
fected by either the "studiousness" or 
the “athleticism” of the student. 
Verbal descriptions of the “brilliant.” 
"average," “studious,” 
“athletic.” and 


"nonstudious," 
"nonathletic" student 
were combined to yield eight imaginary 
“stimulus characters" representing all 
permutations of brilliance, 
studiousness, and athleticism, Using a 
list of personal traits which had been 
judged previously as having cither high 


possible 


or low social desirability, students from 
several high schools rated each of these 
characters. Mean global social desirabil- 
ity scores provided the main bases for 
comparing the students’ impressions of 
the eight stimulus characters. 


The relationships be 


tween the three 
attributes 


the students? ratings 
were evaluated by means of a 2 x2x2 
factorial design, in which each of the 
ented a stimulus char- 
brilliant or 


and 


eight cells repres 
acter who 
studious or 
nonathletic, 
not 


was average. 
nonstudious, and athle 

Because the 
include a “subjects” 
(even though all 
of the eight 


tic or 


design did 


dimension 
Subjects. rated each 


characters), the number of 
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significant 
estimated. 

Athleticism, which was consistently 
seen as a positive attribute, accounted 
for the largest proportion of variance 
in the ratings. Academic brilliance as a 
main effect turned out to have little 
relationship to the students global 
ratings. The author devotes most of the 
discussion to the results from one high 
school, where brilliance resulted in 
when combined 
nonathleticism. 
interactions involving bril- 
liance were very different in the other 
high school samples. 


results is probably under- 


lower ratings with 


either studiousness or 


However, 


The rationale given for using imagi- 
rather than 
real students who possessed the required 
attributes, is that the obtained results 
would be less ambiguous: “There is 
less mystery as to what, precisely, is 


nary stimulus characters, 


triggering off reactions [to the imaginary 
character] . . , than in the case of a 
encounter between people” 
(p. 20). Unfortunately, the verbal de- 


scriptions of two of the three traits do 


live two 


not satisfy this desire for unambiguous 
stimuli. The “brilliant” character, for 
example, is a “brilliant high school 
student who is also among the highest 
in all academic subjects.” Thus, the 
construct “brilliance” is confounded 
with high academic performance. Simi- 
larly, the “athletic” student is 
minded and participates in many ath- 


"sports- 


letic activities in school" Here, a high 
degree of interest is confused with par- 
ticipation and (by implication) 
ficiency in sports. The description of the 
“studious” student is perhaps the least 


pro- 


ambiguous: he “spends more time at 
home studying school subjects and doing 
homework than do most students.” 
Since the general 
study was to learn 
social status of the academically tal- 


purpose of this 


more about the 


ented student, one wonders if there 
was any particular advantage to using 
imaginary characters instead of real 
people. Even if one grants that real 


people constitute more ambiguous stim- 
uli than verbal stereotypes. it is at least 
possible, if real people are used, to 
check on alternative interpretations by 
securing a variety of measures of in- 
dividual differences in addition to the 


ones under investigation. 
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The book is and 
clearly written. In his design and im- 


well-organized 


plementation of the project, the author 
runs a refreshing middle course between 
the blindly empirical ‘shotgun’ ap- 
proach and the ritualistic ‘hypothesis 
testing’ which 


characterizes so many 


studies of this type. If the reader is 
willing to assume that the data do pro- 
vide about high 
school students’ attitudes toward their 
peers, he is likely to find the results of 
this study both stimulating and pro- 


vocative. 


some information 


Another In-Basket Case 


John K. Hemphill, Daniel E. Griffiths and Norman Frederiksen, With the 
assistance of Glen Stice, Laurence Iannaccone, William Coffield and 


Sydell Carlton 


Administrative Performance and Personality: A Study of the Principal 


in a Simulated Elementary School. New 


York: Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, 1962. Pp. vii + 432. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Wraasw E. KENDALL 


Two of the three authors, John Hemp- 
hill and Norman Frederiksen, are now 
associated with the Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton, Hemphill as su- 
pervisor on its Leadership Study, and 
Frederiksen as Director of Research. 
Daniel Griffiths, the third author, is 
now Associate Dean of the School of 
Education at NYU. The reviewer, 
William E. Kendall, received the PhD 
from the University of Minnesota and, 
after a short period at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, became Director of Personnel 
Research for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, Later, as Coordinator of 
Personnel Siudies, he worked for some 
years for the Standard Oil Company 
(NJ) at their Aruba Refinery. In 1959 
he joined The Psychological Corpora- 
tion where he is now Director of the 
Personnel and Market Research Divi- 
sion. He is the with C. H. 
Stone of Effective Personnel Selection 
Procedures, 


author 


E? the uninitiated it should be ex- 
plained that an in-basket test is 
a situational test which seeks to simu- 
late aspects of the task of the admin- 
istrator. The presented 
with a collection of items which have 
presumably accumulated in the admin- 


examinee is 


istrator’s in-basket 
his attention, 


nec 


and 


are awaiting 
The examinee js given 
necessary background information and 
is told that he is the 
of the administrative 
to deal with the 
basket, 


new incumbent 
posi 


on and is 
; material in the in- 
c The items in the basket are the 
test items and the actions taken by the 
examinee with respect to the items in 
the basket are his responses to the test. 
Originally, the in-basket test was in- 
tended for use in the evaluation. of Air 
Force training programs, The research 
reported jn Administrative Perform- 
ance and Personality 


tempt to utilize the 
device 


represents an at- 
in-basket test as a 
wi for making observations of ad- 
ministrative behavior, specifically, the 
administrative performance of the elc- 
mentary school principal, 

The major objectives of the research 
‘PP. 7-8) are stated as: “1. To deter- 
mine dimensions of 
the elementary 
and thus | 


performance in 
school principalship 
to develop a better under- 
standing of the nature of the job of 
the school administrator.” “2, ‘To pro- 
vide information he " 
tion of the proble: 
administrators,” + 


Ipful in the solu- 
m of selecting school 
3. To provide materi- 


als and instruments. for the study and 


teaching of school administration." In 


view of these major objectives and 10 


the light of certain findings to be dis- 
cussed below, the title chosen by the 

D, y. 
authors, Per- 


in the opin- 


namely, Administrative 


formance and Personality i 

ion of this reviewer, inappropriate. 
The data reported were collected in 

1958-59 on 232 


principals (137. men and 95 women) 


elementary school 


brought together in small groups for a 
one week testing session, In addition 
to three in-basket tests. developed for 
this study, participants were also ad- 
ministered the Bureau of. Business In- 
Basket Test, were required to complete 
such tasks as the preparation and de- 
livery of a ten-minute speech (taped), 
and to serve as a committee. member 
assigned to the solution of a problem 
in educational administration. Prior to 
the experimental test week, cach ute 
ticipant completed. the Strong M g 
tional Interest Blank for Men, the Sy- 
monds Educational Inventory, 
the Sixteen Personality DUPSUOPE 
naire, 


Interest 
actor 
of professional 


four measures 
and general knowledge, and tests pur 
porting to measure thirteen "basic men- 
tal ability” factors, e.g. deduction, flex- 
ibility of closure, ideational fluency. as- 
sociative Tests for the four 
fluency factors were from Guilford. 
while the tests for the remaining nine 
mbled 


memory, 


factors were taken from those ass 
by J. W. French. 


interes his 

I, would have been of interest s 
all who have 
reviewer and, probably, to all who i 
j "asurc ments 
access to Buros Mental Measure 
ad explainec 


Yearbook, if the authors h à 
‘factorial 


why, other than for reasons of "fac : 
purity, they had chosen the particular 
tests and. questionnaires employed. es 
authors (p. 80) concede, insofar as the 
mental ability battery's 
cerned, that meaningful normative data 
obtained from comparable groups ube 
der similar conditions not = 
able. The descriptions given by Catte! 
for factor scores of the 16 PF — 
tionnaire were adopted without quati- 
to note 


. con- 
basic 


are 


fication, It is relevant here 
of many orderly 
ctors 


that the "appearance 
relationships between personality fac 
and performance. of the principals on 
the in-basket test was, in the words of 
the unexpected. 


of 


“somewhat 
There is no mention of treatment 


authors, 


the Symonds Interest Inventory data. 
The Strong VIB Scores were handled 
in the same manner as those of the 16 
PF Questionnaire. that is, scores of men 
and of women are not separated in the 
analysis. This leads to some dubious 
interpretations of relationships of SVIB 
271) with respect to 
Exchang- 


Scales, e.g... (p- 
in-basket composite Score + 


ing Information; high communication 
aid to "tend toward the 


principals are 
feminine side of the masculinity-femi- 
ninity continuum" (r with M-F Sc 
) 


After scoring the in-baskets using 68 
scoring categories developed for the 
intercorrelations were 


purpos com- 
puted among the 40 highest. frequency 
id used for 


in-basket scoring categories 


purposes of factor analysis, Eight first- 


order factors and two second-order fac- 
tors were identified and “interpreted as 
basic concepts of administrative 
formance in the in-basket test situation" 
(p. 147). The first-order factors were 
labeled: A. 
B. Discussing With Others Before Act- 


per- 


Exchanging Information; 


ing; C. Complying With Suggestions 
Made by Others; D, Analyzing the Sit- 
uation; E. Maintaining Organizational 
Relationships; F. Or Work; 
G. Responding to Outsiders; H. Direct- 
ing the Work of Others. The second- 


anizing 


order factors were called: X. Prepara- 
tion for Decision zs Taking Final Ac- 
tion and Y: Amount of Work Expended 
in Handling the Item, Having identi- 


fied and labeled these factors the auth- 
ors treat them throughout the balance 
of the report as though they were cri- 
terion measures, that is, correlations 
with test scores and personal and demo- 
graphic data were computed, analyzed 


and interpreted. 


ls the final chapter the authors. dis- 
cuss the implications of their research 
for selection of administrators. They ob- 
serve, for example, (p.337) that corre- 
lations between ratings of principals 
and personality questionnaire scores 
were “too low to be of much value in 
selection.” However, when the “unique 
components of the eight factors were 


used as criterion. measures very 


interesting patterns of relationships with 


personality test scores were obtained for 


"ach of the eight factors.” The authors 
illustrate how these interesting patterns 
of relationships might be utilized by a 
school board in selecting principals. 
"Thus, if it were desirable to. employ 
principals who “are proficient at main- 
taining organizational relationships" 16 
PF Scores should be such that the prin- 
cipals are: "1. Friendly 
sive; 2, 


socially respon- 
Lively and enthusiastic; 3. Bold, 
warm-hearted, and spontaneous; 4. Self- 
confident and accepting; 5. Free from 
worry and anxiety." If on 


the other 
hand, the school board desired princi- 
pals "whose forte was responding to 
outsiders" the 16 PF attributes should 
include “1. 
and 
naivete; 3. 


submissiveness, modesty, 


2. simple sentimental 


lack of enthusiasm; 4. 
ness and timidity; 


obedience: 


shy- 


persistence. and 
stability; 6. lack of anxiety." 

Similar suggestions are made for the 
use of the mental ability tests and for 
the SVIB. The authors for 
“Principals of high general 
mental ability are characterized more by 
preparation for decision than by taking 
terminal action" and that high work 
output is "typical of high mental abil- 
ity principals.” They suggest, “If a dis- 
triet determines the factors it wants in a 
principal.” SVIB “scores might be of 
some help in making a choice.” Thus, 
interest scores could help to pick a prin- 
cipal high on Factor A: Exchanging In- 
formation, since persons high on Fa 


tell us, 
example, 


ctor 
A “have interests unlike those keyed 
for policemen, but positively related to 
the interests of city school superin- 
tendent, lawyer, and psychologist." 

In the opinion of this reviewer, while 
the in-basket test may have a place 


as a research devi 


C. eg, in training 
and training evaluation, the case for the 


use of in- 


sket test scores as criterion 


measures of on-the-job performance 
not convincing. This opinion 
negative 


is 
plus a 
reaction to the proposed use 
of mental ability, personality, 


and inter- 
est) scores, 


leads this reviewer to the 
conclusion that this volume 


should never 
be allowed to f 


all into the hands of a 
school board. For the 1 


1s involved in the 
istrators, 


ssychologist who 
selection. of 


this volume, 
will be dis 


admin- 
despite its title. 
appointing, 


W 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Byways through a FORTRAN Maze 


Harry L. Colman and Clarence P. Smallwood 


Computer Language: An Autoinstructional Introduction to FORTRAN. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. 160. 


Cover. 


3.95 Paperback, $5.95 Hard 


Reviewed by Cuarres DeNova 


Colman, the senior author, is a philoso- 
pher-turned-computer-man who devel- 
oped this programmed (?) text—see 
review—in connection with his responsi- 
bilities for training computer-program 
users during a several-year period spent 
at the IBM-sponsored Western Data 
Processing Center, located on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of 
California. Something over a year ago 
he moved on from UCLA to further 
responsibilities in the field of computer 
use at the Armour Research Founda- 
tion in Chicago. Smallwood, the junior 
author, collaborated with Colman while 
serving as a W.D.P.C. 
Denova, the reviewer, is Programmed 
Instruction Administrator at North 
American Aviation's Space and Infor- 
mation Systems Division. Earlier he 


spent six years at General Dynamics 


consultant to 


where, among other things, he had re- 
sponsibilities for training 
curricula for the Atlas missile. With a 
BS from Louisiana State University 
(1951) and a MA from San Diego 
State College (1958), he is, in addition 
to his duties at North American, cur- 
rently working toward a doctorate in 


developing 


the field of programmed learning at 
UCLA, 
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ROGRAMMED instruction has intro- 
pa to the publishing world star- 
tling new formats, books with zebra 
stripes, left-hand pages printed upside 
down, and even, to the horror of some, 
half-empty pages. This book, an intro- 
duction to IBM's algebra-like language 
for programming digital 


compute 


Fig. 


To the Reader 


This text is an autoinstructional 
written and designed to provide an eff! 
system for learning the basic concept: 


ming. 


The subject matter is presented 


The 
the kind of information inside it, 


ments printed inside a frame, 


Concept Name 


The appearance of each frame and each page has been 
planned to attract your attention and to enhance your re- 


tention of the information. 


i 


Each concept is taught in a 
sequence of frames. Following 
each concept or group of 
related concepts are 
exercises with answers on 
the pages indicated. 


boasts a format as unfamiliar to most 
autoinstructional i 
to most publishers. In the layout de- 
signed by Elizabeth Paine, the text in- 


programmers as it is 


formation is printed inside blocks or 
frames and presented as a data flow- 
chart. Frames are coded according to 
the kind of information contained in- 
side. (See Figures 1 and 2.) 

The stated intent of each page de- 
sign was "to attract attention” and 
“to enhance retention.” The reader fol- 
lows the frames and arrows in a va- 
riety of eye patterns: 


vertical patterns, 
horizontal patterns, diagonal patterns. 
O-shaped patterns, U-shaped patterns, 
Z's, N's, S patterns, and pain patterns. 
(Some readers may find this text help- 
ful for eye muscle exer ise, acquisition 
of FORTRAN becoming incidental.) 
The reader receives information on 
FORTRAN 
chunks. 


programming in small 
t This presentation format, small 
bits of information, may have encour- 
aged the authors to state that “it is 
ba Td i Slee J H 

ased on B. F. Skinner's reinforcement 


theory of learning.” While this may be 


the vogue in the writing and marketing 


af tia mila 
of programs, any similarity to standard 
linear. programs is, in 


this book, hard 
to see. Skinner 


has never had a no-re- 
sponse mode. 


1. An Introductory Page on FORTRAN 


Program. It has been 
icient, Self-contained 
S of Fortran program- 


in short, concise incre- 
type of frame denotes 


nimimm 


Explanation H 


a HMM 


Example, Exerc ise, 
Directions 


There are four 
Program -w, 


Tomot for convenience 
ave been provided at 
the back of the book. 


Fig. 2. Sequence on FORTRAN Subroutines 


> 


Although there are several 
one to use here is 
CALL EXIT 


subroutine EXIT terminates the job, 
and returns 
control to the Monitor System. 


Subroutines may also bel 41— 


called from other 
subroutines. 


Control could flow, for example, 


there to a second subroutine. 


subroutine returns cont 


gressus sinere pk 


The authors’ statement that their text 
is autoinstructional would imply that 
the text is designed to provide an efli- 
cient, self-contained system for m 
As commonly understood, it would a ko 
imply that the reader is es _ 
spond, either overtly or covert ien a ch 
and, upon responding, re 


step forward pe 
knowledge of results. 


ceive immediate à; 
ions ¢ xer- 

There are, indeed, questions and ex 

h sequence (some- 


in length), 
with confirmation provided by eet 
for the answer in à randomly-serambied 
confirmation section in the back (o 
lext, According to the authors, l h he 
exercises were added, not as istae: 
tional, but as a means of building pA 
fidence,” The authors admit these a - 
ractice and cite 
Amold 


cises at the end of cacl 


times a complete chapter 


ferences from common pr 
"experiments, particularly by n 
Roe at UCLA [which] indicate tha 
if the overt 


Fas ances 
under some circumstanc y : 
omitted, 


response and verification a m 
instru 
the result is a program of one nifi 
dia signifi- 
that is equally as effective anc B 


- g estion re- 
cantly more efficient.” The que 


mains whether this is a ; 
e realm of text- 


program or 


Whether it belongs in th 
books. 


Program-terminating System Subroutines, the 


——— 


from a H 
i m 
Main Program to a subroutine, and fro 


the second 
The RETURN statement in tty the first. 


—  — 


Interprogram Flow of Control 


It is from the 
Main Program that 


Subroutines 
are normally 


called. 


Control 
flows from the 
Main Program 


to a subroutine, 
and then back 


to the 


Main Program. 


The objectives of the program, as 
stated in the preface, include “an intro- 
duction, not only to FORTRAN, but 
also to the art of computer program- 
ming," both for those who intend to use 
a computer and for those who merely 
wish to familiarize themselves with the 
rudiments thereof. The target popula- 
tion is broadly defined as “managers 
and administrators who need a basic 
acquaintance with the concepts and 
terminology of computer. programming 
and high school and college students in 
mathematics, statistics, engineering, and 
business administration." The authors 
admit that "the program has never been 
experimental," but report that informal 
trials of early drafts led to extensive 
revision. Time to complete the program 
is given as two to ten hours. Students 


are assured that the program requires 
no special background knowledge and 
are advised to “concentrate on the Es- 
sential Facts and skim over the Ex- 
planations and Examples” if the subject 
matter is casy to understand. 


Å scu SCALE evaluation of the pro- 
d using 
each consisting of two 


gram’s effectiveness was conducte 


three groups, 


individuals. Each pair comprised one 
member electrical/elec- 
tronics technician with computer experi- 
ence but no experience in FORTRAN; 
the other member was an electrical/ 
electronics technician with no computer 
experience, These individuals were se- 
lected on the ba 


who was an 


s of a review of their 
background resumés, Two learners were 
instructed to read only the Essential 
Fact frames, which constitute approxi- 
mately 20% of the material. Two other 
learners were instructed to read those 
frames that would be of benefit to them 
and to skip subordinate frames when 
they felt confident. The remaining two 
learners were instructed to read every 
frame. No additional information or in- 
struction was given. The measure of the 
effectiveness of the program was the 
students’ performance on the exercises 
included at the end of the text. 


The two leamers who read only the 
Essential Frames took less than two 
hours; one took one hour and forty 
minutes, the other took one hour and 
forty-five minutes to complete the pro- 
gram. However, they were unable to 
perform any of the exercises at the end 
of each unit. This fact leads one to con- 


clude that the Essential Fact frames 
are mis 


amed. They do not include all 
the essential information necessary to 
solve the exercises. One member of the 
pair who read all the frames took eleven 
hours and fifty-seven minutes; the other 
took twelve hours and ten minutes, One 
of the optional-frames learners, who re- 
ported he could program a computer, 
took eleven hours and fifteen 
to complete the instructional program, 
while the other took eleven hours and 
thirty minutes. The latter 


minutes 


r two students 
read the less important frames to de 


mine if they should read 
discovered that some of the 
tant frames we 


ter- 
them, and 
less impor- 
re in fact less important 
—alas, too late, they were 


This accounts for the close 
time taken by the se 
of students. 


already read, 
Proximity of 
cond and third sets 


Although the third g 


Troup 
read all of the m 


aterial, they could only 
work an average of 739% of the exer 
The self-programmed 
correctly on 71% of 
ports from 
design ob- 


elses correctly, 


Sroup performed 


the exercises. According to re 
these students. 


the first 
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jective, that of "attracting attention," 
was reached, but they found the pat- 
terns of frames and arrows confusing. 
They also reported difficulty in remem- 
bering the meaning of the different 
frame outlines. The second objective, 
that of "enhancing retention," cannot 
be said to have been attained. 

The title of the text indicates that 
the program material is autoinstruc- 
tional. With students such as the ones 
used here, the book is not autoinstruc- 
tional, in the sense that it can not stand 
alone. There is a need for outside in- 
struction if students of comparable or 
lesser background are to use this FOR- 
TRAN material. 


I. M. Research Reports 


W 7 HEN experimentation on instruc- 
tional films in the nineteen fifties 
represented the main stream of instruc- 
tional-media research—in the largely 
pre-teaching machine, — pre-N.D.E.A. 
days of CP's first four volumes—the CP 
department on Films presented sum- 
mary reviews of several dozen reports of 
experimental studies on that evidently 
no longer instructionally pre-eminent 
medium. Like the current surge of pro- 
grammed-instruction researches, and the 
sizable sequence of recent reports on 
instructional-TV experiments, these 
film-research studies were mostly based 


on government-sponsored research proj- 
ects, with the lion's share of those re- 
viewed emanating from C. R. Carpen- 
ters program of instructional film re- 
search at Pennsylvania State University. 
Now, as then, these contract research 
reports something of a 
dilemma with respect to candidacy for 


represented 


CP review. 

In format they are reports, mostly 
mimeographed or multilithed, mostly 
staple or spiral bound, some of them 
of book or monograph thickness, most 
of them shorter. Some of these reports 
are essentially surrogates for journal 
articles, which CP does not ordinarily 
review as such /with rare exceptions 
for special reasons: e.g., Glaser's review 
of the Pressey, 
papers in the January, 


and Ramo 
1960 issue). 


Skinner, 
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Some of the rescarch reports are clearly 
published material, in terms of refer- 
encibility if not always of continued 
ready availability; some are for sale, at 
the Department of Commerce's Office 
of Technical Services or elsewhere. 
Others fail to clearly meet full publi- 
cation status; and the line is hard to 
draw (see the notes in the appendix 
to the Lumsdaine-Glaser source book, 
pp. 574-579, concerning related prob- 
lems with respect to availability, and 
difficulties in the definition of publica- 
tion status, for many government and 
foundation sponsored research reports). 

Should CP review such instructional- 
media research reports, as was the cus- 
tom with the earlier film-research re- 
ports, or not? The answer is affected 
by the availability of other journal- 
publication outlets. At the present time, 
there are several other sources, in which 
such rescarch reports are abstracted or 
that rather 


summarized, are 


available to psychologi: 


readily 
interested. in 
instructional-media research—as well as 
the source 
tional-media research mentioned in the 


s of fuller reports on instruc- 


October issue of this department. In ad- 
dition to the information provided by 
Psychological Abstracts, these sources 
include Programed Instruction, pub- 
lished bimonthly by the Center for Pro- 
gramed Instruction (New York City); 


AID (now combined with the NSPI 
Journal, published in $ 


in Antonio by 
the National Society for Programmed 
the NEA-published 
Audio-Visual Communication Review), 


Instruction, and 


Regular issues of AVCR contain ab- 
stracts of studies on programmed in- 
struction and other instructional media, 
in addition to periodic batches of ab- 
stracts of instructional-media studies 
conducted under Title VII of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, prepared 
for the Educational Media Branch of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Five such 
collections of U.S.O.E. abstracts have 
thus far appeared in AVCR; they are 
also available as separate booklets from 
the U.S. Office of Education. Issues 1-5 
contain abstracts of 16, 4, 10, 12, and 
18 completed USOE-sponsored research 
studies, respectively, of which 5 deal 
with programmed instruction and teach- 
ing machines, 25 with instructional tele- 
vision, 13 with films, and 18 with other 


aspects of instructional media. Not all 


of the studies abstracted are, of course, 
experiments in which specifiable vari- 
ables were experimentally manipulated. 
In the field of programmed instruction, 
Wilbur Schramm com- 
pleted a volume of abstracts of experi- 


mental studies, variety of 


has recently 
from a 
sources, which is also being published 
by the U.S. Office of Education, This 
volume will be reviewed in a subse- 
quent issue of CP. 

In addition, summarization of many 
soft-publication reports (mimeographed, 


etc.) is being augmented by 
eral of the papers to be included 


in a second 


seve 


Teaching-Machines-and- 
Programmed-Learning volume soon to 
be published by the National Educa- 
tion Association's Department of Au- 
diovisual Robert 
a greater pro- 
portion of completed reports of research 
are now being published, with less lag, 
in such journals as Psychological Re- 
ports, The Journal of Programmed In- 


struction, and The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, with 
reduction 


Instruction, 
Glaser’s editorship. Also, 


under 


corresponding 
1 > as compared with prior years, 
in the proportion of difficult-to-obtain 
research papers available only as Uni- 
versity- or sponsor-issued mimeographed 
reports. 

. All of these factors combine to make 
it less useful than formerly, in the judg- 
ment of IM’s editor, to usa GP's pages 
for Summary reviews of individual in- 
structional-media research 


was done in CP's earlier years. Accord- 
ingly, 


with occasional exceptions in the 
case of substantial book-length research- 


report collections, JM will not resume 
the earlier pr: 


structional 
Comment o 
viewing 


reports, as 


ice of publishing in- 
media research summaries. 
n problems and plans in re- 
ng self-instructional or auto-in- 
will apna, Programs (eg, see above) 

aran an early subsequent issue 


—A.A.L- 
toos hes often. sla 
slay! Slain that wants to 
HoMER 


The Iliad 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism. be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom docs a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. | 

(CP. edits letters when it thinks | 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 


spacing. 


In this space last month the letter by 
Within et al was longer than CP, except 
in very rare circumstances, allows. TA 
present response by Zigler is also on 
longer than can ordinarily be permitte a 
In “neither case, however, could CP find 
what it regarded as appropriate paths " 
brevity, CP takes the position now, s 
ever, that. justice will not be guae ea 
vanced by further airing of the Wit = 
Zigler issues, and that the box appear- 
ing at the head of this section Ege 
rules that already have snapped bac 
from their severe bending and will govern 
future editorial procedures for this sec- 


tion of the journal. =f; H. S. 


GLER STANDS FIRM m" 

The ec of Proshansky. Witkin 
et al., and Korchin (CP. Sept. 1963, : 
362f.) mistakenly suggest that a — 
ly unsympathetic attitude towards ae 
work of Witkin et al., as well as imt 
biases, led to my presenting a distorte 
Overview of their book. As indicated in 
my review, I have long felt that cogni- 
tive-style research could profitably be in- 
corporated within a developmental frame- 
Work. I therefore looked forward with 
Considerable anticipation to reading Psy- 
chological Differentiation, which repre- 


A 


sents just such an effort. In my review. 
Witkin's thinking was evaluated solely 
from the vantage point of his own theo- 
retical aspirations. It was my opinion 
that a considerable gap existed between 
aspiration and attainment. 

The writers of all three letters take 
some satisfaction in noting that Werner 
and I disagree about the value of the 
Witkin volume. That we disagree is rela- 


tively unimportant. What may be im- 
portant is the relationship of Witkin’s 
theoretical efforts to those of Werner. 
One is free to deduce this relationship 
by ding Werner's foreword to Witkin's 
book or by reading the bulk of Werner's 
theoretical statements and experimental 
efforts. I preferred to pursue the latter 
course. 


The charge that I presented a dis- 
torted picture of the book by not discuss- 
ing enough of its contents raises a thorny 
issue. Unquestionably, different reviewers 
would choose to focus on different aspects 
of the book. In the limited space avail- 
able, it seemed infeasible to present a 
complete summary of the sort Witkin 
et al. and Korchin apparently would 
have wished. Let us turn our attention 
to some specific criticisms of my review. 

To the example I gave of a contami- 
nated measure. Witkin et al. responded 
by describing several stages of research 
on the mother-child interaction. The fact 
remains that the major tests of certain 
hypotheses concerning characteristics of 
mothers and their children were depend- 
ent upon global ratings from interviews 
with the mothers. Such ratings unfor- 
tunately may not be independent of the 
interviewer's knowledge concerning cer- 
tain relationships between children's gen- 
eral behavior and field dependence, Had 
this been the only instance of a possibly 
contaminated score, I would not have 
bothered to note it. It is surprising that 
the authors take such offense 
tion since they themselves point out that 
the global nature of certain of their 
measures lend themselves to such con- 
tamination. In this instance it woul 
pear that I was simply 
the authors’ 


at my nota- 


d ap- 


concurring with 
own honest appraisal. 


Witkin et al. are mistaken if they be- 
lieve that they can escape the criticisms 
raised concerning the validity of their 
measures by invoking the concept of con- 
struct validity. There is little evidence 
in Psychological Differentiation that the 
authors intended to mect the stringent 
demands imposed on the theoretician 
when he makes the decision to utilize 
construct validity. An important require- 
ment of construct validation is that *A 
test should not be used to measure a 
trait until its proponent establishes that 
predictions made from such measures are 
consistent with the best available theory 
of the trait" (Cronbach & Mechl, 1956). 
I continue to fecl that many of Witkin's 
et als measures were not adequate in- 
dicators of the traits being investigated, 
The problem of interpreting the correla- 
tions presented by Witkin is such that I 
am unable to agree that “the question 
of validity . is not particularly at 
issue", 

The issue of construct validity is also 
pertinent to Witkin et al.'s indignation 
at my pointing out certain significant 
correlations between field-dependence 
measures and Witkin's verbal measures, 
even though insignificant relationships 
are also reported. I am thinking here of 
Cronbach and Meehl's statement. that 
“Just one finding contrary to expecta- 
tion, based on sound research, is suffi- 
cient to wash a whole theoretical struc- 
ture away" (1956). Witkin et al. gave 
no indication in their book that the sig- 
nificant correlations cited in my review 
were in any way spurious. 

Another pertinent aspect of the con- 
Struct validity issue, and one that ap- 


pears to have gone unnoticed by Witkin 


et al., is that “A matrix of intercorrela- 


tions often points out profitable ways of 
dividing the construct 


ingful parts, factor anal 
computational method in such studies” 
(Cronbach & Mechl, 1956). It is sur- 


prising that Witkin et al. did not 
analyze the measure 


into more mean- 
being a useful 


factor 
i 5 found to be related 
to their perceptual index. Such 


sis would have informed 
whether it is appro 
interrelationships 
to a single f. 


an analy- 
the reader 
priate to attribute the 
between the 


: measures 
actor interpreted in 


* a à à partic- 
ular way. Without this analysis it is diffi- 
cult to evaluate Witkin et al.'s con 


ceptualization that the 


covariance e 
between 


€ measures primarily 
cognitive process of 
Other investigators, 
many of these & 


xisting 
reflects the 
decontextualiz 
who have 
ame rel 


ation, 
reported 


Many ationships. have 
oo them quite differently (c t 
zardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton & 
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Spence, 1959; Gardner, Jackson, & Mes- 
sick, 1960). 

Finally, I would like to draw attention 

to the statement that “it should be partic- 
ularly noted that rejecting the null 
hypothesis does not finish the job of con- 
struct validation. The problem is not to 
conclude that the test ‘is valid’ for meas- 
uring the construct variable. The task 
is to state as definitely as possible the 
degree of validity the test is presumed 
to have" (Cronbach & Meehl, 1956). 
This point is quite relevant to the gen- 
eral intelligence issue. Adherence to this 
dictum would have led Witkin to partial 
out the covariance between his tasks and 
general intelligence. Witkin et al. have 
attributed to me the view that all of the 
correlations they reported are due to 
"nothing but" the common variance that 
their measures have with general intelli- 
gence. This is not the position advanced 
in my review. There is no argument that 
over the years Witkin and his co-workers 
have isolated a factor which has some 
variance independent of general intellec- 
tual functioning. However, the question 
remains just how much variance on any 
measure is related to this specific factor 
and how much to general intelligence. 
The matter is a simple one. Witkin et al. 
inform us (p. 60) that their “anchor” 
variable, i.e., the perceptual scores, is 
related to general intelligence. They then 
go on to argue that the plethora of rela- 
tionships discovered between their “an- 
chor" variable and other measures is not 
due to general intelligence. However, the 
nature of certain of their dependent 
measures makes this an extremely likely 
possibility. The position implied in my 
review was that if the general intelligence 
variable were partialed out, the magni- 
tude of certain of the significant relation- 
ships reported would remain relatively 
undisturbed, others would be substantial- 
ly reduced, while still others would 
vanish completely. 

It is difficult to understand Witkin 
et al/s sensitivity on this point since it 
is a basically empirical issue that has 
frequently been raised by those working 
in the area of cognitive-style research. 
For instance Broverman (1962) has 
argued convincingly that ipsative rather 
than normative scores be employed in 
such research. Such a procedure would 
partial out the general ability factor. 
While research strategy may have made 
it inappropriate for Witkin et al. to avail 
themselves of this technique, they have 
certainly not handled the general intelli- 
gence issue by constructing intellectual 
(Block Design, Picture Completion, and 
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Object Assembly) and verbal (Vocabu- 
lary, Information, and Comprehension) 
indices and then demonstrating that 
many of their measures are more related 
to the intellectual than to the verbal 
index. Although Witkin et al. note 
Cohen's work (1959) in both their book 
and their letter, they seem to be com- 
pletely unimpressed with his findings. For 
instance, Cohen found that for ten-year 
olds (the age of Witkin's subjects) the 
Comprehension and Picture Completion 
subtests were both loaded on a common 
factor labeled “Verbal Comprehension 
II.” More important to the general in- 
telligence issue was Cohen’s finding that 
in ten-year olds the three subtests com- 
prising Witkin’s intellectual index had 
correlations with G of .58, .42, and 43, 
while the three subtests of the verbal 
index were correlated with G .86, .79, 
and .74, It thus appears that both of 
Witkin’s indices are significantly loaded 
on G, the verbal index more so than the 
intellectual index. The general intelli- 
gence issue, therefore, cannot be handled 
by showing that a score is more related 
to the intellectual than to the verbal 
index. The question would remain as to 
how much of the relationship was due 
to the G variance and how much to the 
primary-specific variance of the intellec- 
tual index. 


In lieu of using ipsative scores, an ac- 
ceptable strategy would be to employ to- 
tal IQ as an indicator of G and to in- 
clude all relationships with IQ in the 
correlational matrices. If this werc done, 
the readers of Psychological Differentia- 
tion could assess for themselves the role 
being played by general intelligence. I 
was referring to the correlational matri- 
ces rather than each individual measure 
presented in Psychological Differentiation 
when I made the statement that not once 
was the relationship with overall intelli- 
gence scores presented. It is amusing that 
Witkin et al. and Korchin have decided 
to refute this statement by pointing out 
that a relationship between Witkin's “an- 
chor” variable, i.e., his perceptual index, 
and general intelligence was presented 
on page 60. It was exactly this informa- 
tion, rather than any preformed bias, 
that led me to make the general intelli- 
gence criticism. Actually, a relationship 
between one of their dependent meas- 
ures and general intelligence is presented 
on pages 126 and 127, where we are in- 
formed that the measure is significantly 
related to both the full-scale WISC score 
and to the Goodenough intelligence 
scale. Again Witkin et al. feel that they 
have handled the implications of these 


relationships by pointing out that the 
measure in question is more related to 
their intellectual. than to their verbal 
index. Considering the vast number of 
correlations reported, anyone interested 
in the general intelligence issue will be 
little consoled by this instance in which 
the relationship of a dependent variable 

to general intelligence is presented. 
Witkin et al. have characterized my 
criticisms of their views concerning their 
verbal index as being "absurd," and have 
offered a short quotation in support of 
this characterization. In defense of my 
position, readers are referred to Chapter 
11, Verbal Skills, in its entirety. Through- 
out this chapter the reader is confronted 
with the surprising view that the Voca- 
bulary, Information, and Comprehension 
Subtests of the WISC reflect little more 
than verbal skills or fluency which are 
minimally related to the child’s level of 
Psychological differentiation. Again Wit- 
kin et al. should note Cohen's findings 
which clearly indicate that their verbal 
index is a better indicator of a child's 
general intellectual level than is Witkin’s 
intellectual index. It is just this general 
intellectual or cognitive level that most 
investigators have used as the major in- 
dicator of an individual’s differentiation. 
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field dependent in early adulthood. Wit- 
kin’s findings are of considerable interest 
to development thinkers: however, as 
noted at the outset: a considerable gap 
exists between Witkin's findings in them- 
selves and any adequate conceptu; 
tion of them. 

One final note is in order. Witkin 
et al. were clearly displeased with my 
review. This displeasure 
motivated them to 


aliza- 


attribute to me a 


has apparently 


carried out some four 
review is based entirely 
chapters of a book 
Television 
reprint 


years ago. The 
on the first four 
of which the Ws: 
Information Service 
3.000 copies 
free of charge, These 
ters written for the 

When my colle 


chose to 
to be distributed 
are summary chap- 
interested lay public. 


agues and I were asked 
by the Oxford University Press to give 


permission for the reprinting of these 


first four chapters, we did so not knowing 
at the time th 


at this Television Informa. 
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Be 


tion Office is an information office fi- 
nanced by the commercial television com- 
panies; that it aims at explaining and 
defending the industry; this is probably 
why the fifth chapter entitled “Sugges- 
tions to television producers," a chapter 
which is critical of the assumptions and 
practices of programme planners, was 
not reprinted with the others. My col- 
leagues and I thought that this service 
was a branch of the United States In- 
formation Service; otherwise we might 
not have given permission for such se- 
lected reprinting. 

I should like to protest to the Editors 
that they should have asked Professor 
Mead for a long review, based on a sum- 
mary of 52 pages, when the entire book 
of pp. 513 is readily available and has 
already been favourably reviewed in 
Contemporary Psychology by E. Maccoby. 
To cap it all, the journal has given more 
space to a review of the first four sum- 
mary chapters than to that of the entire 
book. 

The review contains errors of fact; it 
also requests additional information (and 
regrets that this is not available) even 
though, only a cursory study of the book 
itself would have shown that we have 
been very much at pains to provide just 
that kind of data. 

To mention but a few:— 

1. Gorer's study. which consisted of a 
brief survey of adults carried out by 
a market rescarch organisation, was 
not a more intensive enquiry than 
ours, which took four years in all and 
in which each of several thousand chil- 
dren involved kept a diary for a week 
and were then questioned and tested 
for up to seven hours. In addition, 
we had information about their home 
background and their school be- 
haviour from the teachers, together 
with data about their IQ and social 
background. 

2. The study was based on two age 
groups; but the book also refers to 
the results of some eleven separate 
studies. 

3. A fact which Professor Mead does not 
mention is that it is a genuine before- 
and-after study. All children of two 
age groups were tested (3.000 in all) 
in one city before the advent of tele- 
vision, and then all those who had 
since acquired television were retested 
a year later. together with a matched 
control group. 

4. We have stressed the child's 
tional adjustment as important in de- 
termining children's reactions to tele- 
vision. Professor Mead regrets that we 


emo- 
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did not consider the psychological dy- 
namics of television  addiction—in 
fact, a special chapter is devoted to 
a comparative study of addicts and 
other viewers. 

5. Professor Mead criticises the exclusive 
concentration in our study on one 
medium. Had she read the book, she 
would have discovered that our study 
was designed precisely to avoid this. 
The children’s use of and reaction to 
television was sct in the context of 
their use and of reaction to other 
mass media and indeed to other ways 
of spending their free time. For this 
reason, children were not told that we 
were interested in television, but in 
the way they spent their free time; 
for this reason, too, the diary pre- 
ceded the questionnaire and test ses- 
sions. 


6. The same is true for our study of the 
arousal of fear and anxiety. 
Contemporary Psychology is there so 

that the experienced reviewer reads a 

book, evaluates its usefulness, also by ref- 

erence to other studies, and then reports 
his views to other psychologists. To do 
so, using only a summary, and an in- 

complete summary at that, written for a 

lay audience, seems somewhat out of 

keeping with the traditions of the jour- 
nal. 

Some blame must attach to your office 
for considering that these chapters should 
be reviewed altogether, for not sending 
Professor Mead the book, and not draw- 
ing attention to Dr. Maccoby’s review 
in your journal some years back. 

Hirpg T. Himmetwer, 
The London School of Economics 
and Political Science 


Hilde Himmelweit is very correct in 
her judgment that some blame must at- 
tach to the CP office. In fact, a lot of 
blame must attach. A total of about 500 
pounds of editor erred here, so perhaps 
it is to be expected that the blunder is 
a large one. Margaret. Mead may also 
regard herself as an innocent victim of 
CP's fallibility. We gird ourselves for cor- 
respondence from her and express the 
hope that neither of these ladies can 
stand the sight of blood. 


RHS 
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A Psychologist Copes 
with Coping 


Lois Barclay Murphy 


The Widening World of Childhood. New York: Basic Books, 1962. Pp. xvi 


+ 399. 10.00. 


Reviewed by Rogert W. Wurrk 


Lois Barclay Murphy, here an author, 
is essentially the same Murphy she Ma 
in the November issue of CI where slie 
was a reviewer. She is still at the Mi A 
ninger Foundation, still the wife of Gati 
ner Murphy, still a productive p 
chologist, still mother of two and grand 
mother of more. The a Reber 
W. White is well known to CI readers. 
What may not be well known is the fact 
that after an AM from Horie he 
started his teaching career in 1926 as 
an instructor in history and government 
at the University of Maine, and then 
taught for a while at Rutgers before re- 
turning to Harvard for his 1937 PhD. 
Since 1937 he has stayed mainly in 
Cambridge and at Harvard, busily at 
work either in the Psychological Clinic 
or in the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of which he was chairman from 
1957 to 1962. He is the author of The 
Abnormal Personality (7948, 2nd ed. 
1956) (CP, March 1957. 2, 61), Lives 
in Progress (1952) and editor of The 


Study of Lives (1963). 


REAKING a false image that impedes 
further thought can be a major 
service to This book 
with finality the image, still widespread 


science, shatters 


among psychologists, that there is just 


one healthy way for children to behave 
—unafraid, outgoing, flexibly realistic— 
and that all departures from this 
hygienic ideal belong in the inferior 
category of defense mechanisms. Lois 
Murphy accomplishes her valuable task 
by examining the behavior of ordinary 
children in a variety of situations in- 
volving some degree of newness, situa- 
tions such as visiting the study center 
or going to a party. When this is done 
with an eye as sharp as the one usually 
reserved for sick children, normal 
adaptive problems come to view in all 
their variety and complexity; the more 
so when the observer is sensitive to the 
child's limited experience and outlook, 
in contrast to the adults understand- 
ing of the world. 

Take for example the preschool 
child's encounter with the psy- 
chologist and her tests. Three-year-old 
Brennie fulfills the hygienic ideal: he 
comes confidently to the study center, 
talks freely, charms everyone with his 


first 


smile, and addresses himself zestfully 
to the tests. Other children are more 
deliberate, keeping a certain distance 
while they survey the scene, respond- 
ing cautiously and selectively to the 
proffered tasks. Still others require the 
supporting presence of their mothers 


and venture little outside this haven 


of security. Obviously Brennie is the 
healthy boy—but is it so obvious? 
Perhaps he is only the convenient boy 
who fits the adult’s purposes and makes 
it easy for her to get a “representative 
score.” The child of three cannot know 
beforehand that the psychologists in- 
tentions are benign, that she will do her 
best not to bewilder, frighten, or humil- 
jate him; is he not wise to be guarded 
and to be slow in relinquishing maternal 
support? Brennie, like a genial cocker 
spaniel who welcomes friend and bur- 
glar with equal joy, may be in for trou- 
ble when he meets a storekeeper who is 
not above short-changing him, an 
older boy bent on taking his marbles, 
or a stranger who offers him a ride. 
Then perhaps he will be thought to 
need help in overcoming his gullibility, 
and the theorist can point out that 
he has overgeneralized 
sponse. 


Y \ HEN a preschool child confronts a 


new situation, he requires time to orient 
himself and become familiar with what 
is before him. He may stand still, even 
retreat a bit, while he looks things over. 
This detached scrutiny keeps him from 


being confused and allows him to 
fine a safe area” 


the trust re- 


“de- 
within which greater 
risked. Prominent at this 
child’s 


activity can be 
age is the need to maintain 
autonomy and to move only at his own 
pace. By selecting and rejecting, by as- 
sertion here and withdraw 
Strategic patterns of resist 
ance, approach, action, 
the accept 
what he c 
ne 


al there, by 
ance, avoid- 
persistence, and 
ance of help, the child 
an to reconcile his desire for 
lew experience with his sense of limita- 
ton. By means of a rich description of 
these coping processes we are led to "a 
many facets of the child's adaptive 
problems; we appreciate as never 
fore the full extent of his effort 


does 


hbe- 


to 
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avoid being overwhelmed by the un- 
known, to preserve pride and freedom 
of movement, to meet expectations, to 
satisfy curiosity, and to increase his 
mastery of the surrounding world. Cop- 
ing turns out to be far more complex 
than the use of defense mechanisms, 
which are, after all, scared short-cuts 
to safety. The children in this study 
are not heavily freighted with anxiety. 
Each in his own way reaches out with 
eagerness toward the widening world. 

Particularly valuable are the studies 
of coping over the course of time. Here 
we witness spontaneous progressions 
from shy hesitancy, avoidance, and 
self-doubt to a confident and gratify- 
ing participation in what is going on. 
It becomes clear that although adult 
permissiveness and encouragement can 
play a helpful part the real crux of 
this progress is the child's own urge 
to explore and master his environment 
and the feelings of efficacy that re- 
sult from doing so. Most predictive 
studies of children have erred on the 
side of pessimism. This may well have 
happened because inhibitions and avoid- 
ances were interpreted as fixed traits 
rather than temporary maneuvers that 
would presently yield to a desire for 
competence, 


Ta BOOK in which these valuable 
insights are brought forward is one of 
a series on the "Coping Project" at 
the Menninger Foundation. When Mrs. 
Murphy went to Topeka in 1952 she 
fell heir to a group of children al- 
ready studied in great detail as nor- 
mal infants by Escalona and Leitch 
(1j. The "Coping Project" has con- 
tinued with 32 of these young Kan- 
sans, now approaching adolescence; 
the present report, however, deals with 
them almost entirely at preschool age. 
The chief innovation with respect to 
method is the presence at each session 
of a "parallel observer" charged with 
getting down a running record of "the 
child's own manner of dealing with 
pressures and threats, potential or ac- 
tual.” The material here presented is 
drawn mainly from these "natural his- 

of coping. Intended for “a 
varied audience,” "make 
available a range of data in its natural 
while "remaining cautious 


tories” 
aimed to 


richness” 
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about broad conclusions," the book 
nevertheless has forceful implications 
for the theory of personality. In the 
background stand 640 rated variables 
from the infant and preschool periods 
of study. Part of this material has 
been used by Escalona and Heider?; 
more will be analyzed in a future vol- 
ume. The intercorrelations are here 
used especially in the last two chapters, 
where, as we shall see, they strike hard 
blows at certain aspects of 
theory. 

First let it be said that a book so 
heavily descriptive will not suit every- 
body's taste. The pace is slow, the ex- 
amples very numerous, the discussions 
quite loosely organized, Perhaps because 


current 


of our long neglect of coping behavior 


we deserve to be drenched in it, but 
some will feel that a quicker bath 
would have sufficed. Lois Murphy does 
not have the quarrelsome, legalistic traits 
that most. psychologists prize; as a re- 
sult, her hospitality to the ideas of other 
people at times carries permissiveness 
to a fault. As presented here, her con- 
cepts certainly need more restrictive 


definitions. Her use of "autonomy," 


for instance, does not sufficiently ex- 


clude general activity, assertiveness 


initiative, and even trust, and her con- 
ception of “coping” covers all adap- 
tive behavior except the innately auto. 


Se 


matic and the deeply habituated. The 
book does not qualify as a tightly 
argued defense of a thesis, but it was 
not so intended. Its strength lies in 
suggestiveness and insight. with respect 
to a neglected aspect of children’s lives. 


Ta theoretical yield, 


should not be overlooke 
way Mrs, Murphy 
trouble for 
shows how 


nevertheless, 
d. In her quiet 
has caused a peck of 
, Psychoanalytic theory. She 
: W Inept it is to interpret separa- 
tion anxiety as loss of 
when the 

feelings of 
mother’s help, 
ror in the 
Passivity, 
Active 

feeders; 


a love object 
anxiety so often turns on 
inefficacy without the 
She discloses grave er- 
traditional association of 
orality, and receptiveness. 
children prove to be zestful 
"S Seneral high drive js likely 
9 include high oral Recep- 
tivity, represi ; 

"Y, represented in this research bY 
low thresholds of se 
ness, 


drive. 


nsory responsive- 
ess, also appears often enough in 
highly active children, Clearly the ac 
Uvity-passivity variable is in need of 
much sharper analytic breakdown. The 
concept of a 
in similar 
children a 
the sense 
few 


gression turns out to be 
hot water. The more active 
re not highly aggressive i” 
of being destructive. Those 
. cases in the series who show Pel 
E destructiveness have historie 
that include insuperable frustrations: 


It seems likely that good coping and 
well-developed competence tend to 
make destructiveness less necessary. The 
study throws doubt on the hypothe- 
sized relation between autonomy and 
the anal stage. Preschool children who 
are strongly autonomous have already 
shown 1 
relation to feeding; they are the chil- 


the same trait in infancy in 


dren who as infants most firmly re- 
fused the nipple or stopped feeding 
when they wanted to, and who were 
given the most freedom along these 
lines by their mothers. It also. comes 
out that the most successful copers at 
preschool age are in good tune with the 
people around them while exhibiting 
a strong naive sense of : pride— 
a "healthy narcissism.” Omnipotence, 
reality testing, self-esteem and identity 
all come up for reconsideration in the 
light of Mrs. Murphy’s belief that 
urge toward mastery must be epunte 
as an independent motivating force, 
creating interests of its own and con- 
tributing importantly to the growth and 
integration of personality. i 

The introduction of vigorous Kansas 
children into the dark intense atmos 
phere that sprang from Freud's c 
sulting room can hardly be expected 
to leave psychoanalytic theory intact. 
For, as Mrs. Murphy points out, f 
major difference between these chil- 
dren and clinical cases lies in their 
tendency “to explore new opportuni- 
ties for gratification and to use them 
for growth.” This is precisely the aspect 
of behavior that is not well seen in 
clinical study and that has been neg- 
lected in psychoanalytic theory. 

Our author has the great gift of 
looking at children without letting con- 
ceptual black spots dance prematurely 
before her eyes. She keeps on observing 
long after other workers, their gaze gone 
glassy, have succumbed to thoughts 
about tension reduction and psycho- 
sexual stages. Much as this play with 
concepts may sound like science, it is 
not good science until the observational 
function has been performed fully, faith- 
fully, searchingly, delightedly, as Lois 
Murphy performs it. 
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Anxiety and Neurosis: 


Fact or Fiction 


Raymond B. Cattell and Ivan H. Scheier 


The Meaning and Measurement of Neuroticism and Anxiety. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1961, Pp. viii + 535. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Saxronp J. Dran 


The first author, Raymond B. Cattell, 
received his PhD from the University 
of London and for six ycars directed 
a guidance clinic at Leicester, Eng- 
land, before coming to thc United 
States and to Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, where he was a research Associate 
under Thorndike. Presently he is Re- 
search Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector of the Laboratory of Personality 
Assessment and Group Behavior at the 
University of Illinois. He is the author 
of Personality: A Systematic Theoreti- 
cal and Factual Study (1950) and 
Personality and Motivation Structure 
and Measurement (1957), (CP, Nov. 
1958,3,323 f.). The second author, Ivan 
H. Scheier, took his PhD at McGill 
University, then taught at. McGill and 
Sir George William College before com- 
ing to this country. He joined Dr. 
Cattell’s laboratory as a Research As- 
sociate in 1955. The reviewer, Sanford 
J. Dean, is an Ohio State PhD who 
taught at Stanford for three years 
before moving cast to Syracuse Univer- 
sity where he is presently Associate 
Professor. His research interests keep 
him studying personality, mediational 
processes and verbal learning. 


oR a number of years Raymond Cat- 
E tell has been pleading with psychol- 
ogists to cast off methodological chains 
and adopt factor analysis as the most 


appropriate method for probing the 
complexities of personality. His im. 
patience is aimed not Only at the 


clinician who never proceeds beyond 
the vague intuitive hunch based on un- 
controlled observation but also at the 
experimentalist who contents himself 
with easily controlled but frequently 
unlifelike, situations. The answer, he 
believes, lies in the devising of precise 
tests and the application of multiva- 
riate statistical techniques. The factors 
Which emerge from such analyses are 
the variables with which psychology 
should concern itself, for they are 
based on precise, replicable operations 
and represent actual rather than con- 
trived regularities in behavior. Follow- 
ing his own dictum, Cattell has pro- 
duced an impressive flow of research 
data at his University of Illinois labora- 
tory, data which he feels clearly sup- 
port the utility of his approach. 

In his book Cattell and his co-author 
Scheier report a Series of studies de- 
Signed to give Precise definition and 
meaning to the clinical 
anxiety and neurosis thro: 
plication of f 


concepts of 
ugh the ap- 
actor analysis. This work 


IS an extension of earlier research. on 
normal personalities and employs the 
same basic 


instruments. and methods, 
Considerable new data on pathological 
populations are reported and integra 
with previous findings w 
propriate. Anxiety 

examined — both as 
traits and as 
States. Addition: 
to exploratory 
Physiological 
tor theory of 


ated 
henever ap- 
and neurosis are 
characterological 
fluctuating moods or 
al chapters are devoted 
_ Work on somatic and 
Interactions, a multifac. 


anxiety and Neurosis, im- 
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plications for a calculus of adjustment 
and, finally, the clinical applications 
of the measuring instruments. 

This volume, taken together with 
previous work by the authors, is the 
most sophisticated and far reaching at- 
tempt yet reported to apply the fac- 
tor analytic method to the study of 
human behavior. It is a contribution 
deserving the serious attention of all 
psychologists. The case for factor analy- 
sis is forcefully and convincingly pre- 
sented and the results it has yielded 
are presented in detail. 


deus reviewer's main criticism is that 
the authors are carried away by their 
own enthusiasm for and commitment 
to their method. Perhaps this is as it 
should bé and authors should leave to 
others the adding of the grain of salt. 
The fact that factors only reflect re- 
lationships among responses causes little 
concern. For these enthusiasts, factors 
exist, they are real, and they operate 
as determinants of personality and of 
behavior pathology. Some factors are 
inherited, others are acquired; some are 
conscious, others are unconscious. It is 
not always clear which of two related 
factors causes the other, but further fac- 
tor analysis will tell. While the desir- 
ability of employing factorially defined 
variables in experiments is recognized, 
few if any, of the interpretations are 
based on experimental results. 

Some idea of the authors un- 
bounded faith in their measures may be 
conveyed by the following example. In 
discussing the factor profiles that differ- 
entiate neurotics from normals, the au- 
thors conclude that neuroticism is dis- 
tinct from psychoticism because the 
same profile also differentiates neurotics 
from psychotics. However, psychotics 
do not differ from normals. “Practically 
every questionnaire and objective test 
dimension measured thus far shows 
psychotics at about the same level as 
normals. This suggests. for further 
study, the hypothesis that. psychoticism 
is in many respects functionally closer 
to normaley than neuroticism is (p. 114- 
115). Researchers have been finding no 
differences between psychotics and nor- 


mals on many measures for many years. 
The usual interpretation, however, is 


that the measures are not adequate 
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or appropriate, not that no differences 
exist. The authors recognize that cer- 
tain factors may have operated with 
the psychotics which would result in 
random responding an artifactual flat- 
tening of the profile, but this is not 
seen as bearing on the validity of the 
first conclusion. However, if the meas- 
ures on the psychotics are not valid, 
the comparisons with the neurotics are 
as questionable as the comparisons with 
the normals and neuroticism and psy- 
choticism may not be separate and dis- 
tinct processes. 

Considering the authors’ critical 
treatment of single tests developed as 
operational definitions of concepts 
without benefit of factor analysis, the 
correlation between the anxiety fac- 
tor and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale is of some interest. The cor- 
relations of .82 and .85 are the highest 
reported for the anxiety factor—much 
higher than the correlations, ranging 
from .20 to .42, with clinically judged 
anxiety. Researchers who have been us- 
ing the Taylor scale now can feel either 
less guilty because it is factorially re- 
spectable, or more guilty because it has 
little to do with clinically judged 
anxiety. 


aos is not an easy book to read. Not 
only is a large array of data presented 
in a very compact style, but the un- 
initiated will find that a whole new 
vocabulary is required. At times the 
reader will be slowed to a crawl while 
he backtracks to identify and reidentify 
variables. While the authors advance 
a defensible rationale—that a science 
of behavior cannot be expected to be 
simple—it is equally true that complex- 
ity and validity are not synonymous 
and it is unfortunate that many poten- 
tial readers may be lost when a more 
fluent style would have served equally 
well. 

In summary, this report of a syste- 
matic, continuing attempt to explore 
personality through factor analysis is 
highly recommended for all those in- 
volved in personality theory and re- 
search. It is hoped that some of the var- 
iables defined factorially by the authors 
will be taken up and investigated ex- 
perimentally. The authors’ suggestion 
that their measures be adopted by prac- 


titioners in the clinical setting is likely 
to go unheeded, at least for some time. 
The approach is an alien one to most 
clinicians, many of whom have heavy 
investments in other methods offering 
greater intuitive freedom, if not 
so much objectivity and validity. 


On the 
Plenitude of Jung 


Avis M. Dry 


The Psychology of Jung: A Critical 
Interpretation. New York: Wiley, 
1961. Pp. ix + 329. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Henry A. Murray 


The author is Avis M. Dry, whose in- 
terest in Jung was generated more than 
ten years ago at the University of New 
England, Armidale, Australia, and pur- 
sued during the subsequent phases of 
her professional training and carcer 
at Leeds University, at Bedford Col- 
lege, London, at Glasgow | University 
and at the C. G. Jung Institute in 
Zurich. The reviewer, Henry A, Mur- 
ray, is Emeritus Professor of Clinical 
Psychology, Harvard University, He re- 
ports that in the 


nineteen twenties it 
was Jung’s 


: writings and a few weeks 
Spent with Jung in Zurich that influ- 
enced him, as much as any one thing, 
to change his professional allegiance 
from medicine and bio-chemistry to psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis. It is his 
feeling, however, that he has been 
nourished by Jung less 


i in his strictly 
vocational endeavors than in his life 


and in the pursuit of his several avo- 
cations. His main sidelines, as many 
bsychologists know, involve him inti- 
mately with literature, mythology and 
the present blight of man, ] 


T BOOK consists of a remarkably 

#ccurate and lucid historical ex- 
position coupled with well-balanced; 
temperate evaluations of the principal 


D» 


features of Jung's evolving universe of 
thought and discourse. Assuming some 
familiarity with Jung’s ideas on the 
part of her readers, the author has been 
able to achieve a critical purpose with 
unequaled specificity and clarity by 
focusing on each selected feature at a 
time, taken as it emerged in the course 
of Jung’s incessant flow of published 


works, and then, after illustrating this 


Zurich initiated 
Jungian, There are no indications that 
the author pretends to be anything else 
than a judicious and disciplined out- 
sider who deliberately and scrupulously 
made her way through the fiery furnace 
of Jung’s imaginations, and through the 
broil of the Jungian-Freudian schism, 
without involvement of her hypothala- 
mus or limbic system, and, like Shad- 


or become a fully 


diced against Jung. An inexhaustible 
horn of plenty, a trough at which un- 
conscionable plagiarists are wont to 
feed, Jung remains an isolate outside 
the pale of the Establishment, as Mel- 
ville did for long enough, and hence his 
name is seldom mentioned nowadays 
or seldom without a bite. This book 
may make a difference. 


' feature with ample, apt quotations, by rach, Meshach, and Abednego, came 
pointing out in what respects it differed out unsinged, to perform, at a head 
from a comparable feature either of temperature of about 97.6°F, as nice Pe n 
| Freud's universe or of some other— and even-handed an anatomical dissec- riormance 
maybe academic or theological—uni- tion as one can find of the complex and Potential 
verse of thought. convolutions of a highly productive in- 
The features of Jung's mental pro- tellect. 
duce that the author chooses to dis- , The distribution. curve of the mul- H. Alan Robinson (Compiled & 
tinguish and weigh in the scales Of tiple written appraisals of Jung's ideas Ed.) 
rationality are of various sorts: a js certainly bi-modal, with the negative 
stressed aspect of development (e.g. the Jeft hand pole of the continuum marked, The Underachiever in Reading: 
primary (good and bad) mother-son re- — say, by the attempted. theory-and-char- Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
lationship as compared to the later acter assassination of Edward Glover ference on Reading held at The 
father-son relationship emphasized by (e.g. “a mish-mash of Oriental philos- University of Chicago, 1962. Chi- 
Freud, the hazardous passage of a child — ophy with a bowdlerised psychobi- cago: University of Chicago Press, 
from dependency to independency, the ology”), and the right-hand pole by 1962. Pp. v + 198. $3.50. 
value of a Weltanschauung), or a con- — the genuine homage of Erich Neumann 
cept (eg. complex, anima, collective (e.g, “the grandest attempt yet made Reviewed by Rov A. Kress 
unconscious, archtype), or a theory to construct a theory of the psyche”). | 
(e.g. the compensatory, prospective, OY Although these extreme judgments and The author, H. Alan Robinson, received 
creative functions of unconscious proc- a long array of others, pro and con, is EdD from NYU, has served as 
esses, epigenetic self-actualization extend- are candidly presented to us, the author Reading Supervisor in various high 
ing through adulthood), or a practical — herself. cleaves to an as-yet unoccupied schools. then taught at NYU and at 
differentiation (e.g. between the general position at the center of the continuum, — Zefstra College before going to the 
statistical knowledge gained by science or more exactly—since there is no word University of Chicago where he is now 
i and the necessity of understanding the of praise for any part or quality of the Assistant Professor in the School of 
unique nature of cach individual pa- twenty or more substantial volumes put Education and Director of its Annual 
tient), or a mode of speech (e.g. met into circulation by the cortex she dis- Reading Conference and Workshop. 
phorical, excessively molar, hazy) and — sected—somewhat to the left of center. The reviewer, Roy A. Kress, a Temple 
so forth, In choosing among such fea- — About the furthest to the right that — "nversity PAD, has taught school, 
tures, the author seems to have been this cautious assessor allowed herself to "ved a term in. the Marine Corps, 
especially attracted to whatever was inch is represented by her saying: done a stint as training officer in dis 
most distinctive (in relation u^ other "Being ourselves fairly favourable in VA program, taught for a while at 
theories of personality), most indica- our attitude to Jungian therapy, we may Temple. served as Educational Directo 
tive of background | influences (social in fairness add a less (actually far less) at the Shady Brook Schools in Richard 
intellectual, theological), most conse- favourable interpretation by a neo- $°”, Texas and worked as Director j 
` quential (in determining Jung's draw- analytical writer, Clara Thompson” the Children's Research Poinidation x 
ing power for certain types of people), (italics and interpolation mine.) the same place. In 1958 he w s 
or most criticizable (from a leniently Tht aena TaN zov Syracuse University 3 , ent do 
scientific point of view). peta S NOHIG Say that of all Dian i À N as s TON of the 
s the available critiques of Jung's work, agnostic and Remedial Services at 


Aonar she refers to Meier's 


statement regarding the close connection 
between Jung's personal life and his 
ideas, the author refrains from fishing 
in those teeming waters without the 


this one is the most satisfying to ra- 
tionality and the least provocative of 
extrancous affects, and so perhaps the 
fittest for American psychologists, 


stu- 
dents and practitioners, the m 


ajority of 
whom, proud as they may be of their 


its Reading. Cento but in S¢ 
1963. went back to Te m ple 
of Psy hology and 
Reading Clinic, 


ptember, 
as Professoy 
Director of Thy 


license that. she might have gained 


standing on the F scale, are, for cae 
had she known the Wise Old Man of 


reason or another, profoundly preju- 


To PAPER-BOUND volume M 


jeu ver 
reasonable cost y 


will enlighten many 
has found 


a psvcholoeist who 


himself 
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ee 


embroiled in the current 
about reading. Offering no panacea for 
the solution of reading problems or even 
a suggestion as to any one group or 
technique which might have been to 
blame for the numbers of children re- 
tarded in reading, the book attempts to 
place the responsibility squarely where 
it belongs: on accurate identification of 
all of the factors which have contributed 
to the individual child's present. inade- 
quate performance in reading. 

The contributors to this volume in- 
clude such outstanding educators—some 


controversy 


of whom are psychologists—as Con- 
stance M. McCullough, San Francisco 
State College; Helen M. Robinson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mary C. Austin, 
Harvard University; Samuel A. Kirk, 
University of Illinois; and Gertrude 
Whipple, Detroit Public Schools. Their 
sion of 


papers present a realistic discu 
the characteristics of the underachiever 
in reading, suggest techniques for a dif- 
ferential diagnosis of individual cases 
and practical recommendations for pro- 
gramming. Most refreshing is the spe- 
cific definition of the underachiever in 
terms of performance vs potential and 
the classification of these children into 


five well-defined categories: (1) re- 
tarded reader, (2) slow learner, (3) 
bright underachiever, (4) reluctant 


reader, (5) socially and culturally de- 
prived reader, The chapters are sec- 
tioned within these categories for dis- 
ation, diagnosis 


cussion of the classifi 
and treatment of each of these identi- 
fiable groups. The book suffers. from 
the usual redundancy found in sym- 
posia and proceedings when there is 
overlap of causal, testing and treat- 
ment factors among the contributing 
authors. However, this does not detract 
appreciably from the solidity of its con- 
tent and at times the differing modes 
of presentation serve to clarify and rein- 


force ideas. 


Is ADDITION to their interest in the 
emphasis upon sound clinical techniques 
and practices recommended. throughout 
the volume, psychologists will be par- 
ticularly intrigued with the potential 
use of The Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
Abilities for differentiating “the 
child whose retardation in 
can be 


guistic 
slow-learning 


intelligence reading 


and in 
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ascribed to a subcultural factor from 
(italics mine) the child whose retarda- 
tion is the result of special psychological 
deficiencies” as suggested by Samuel A. 
Kirk. Also psychologists will be interested 
in the scattergram technique employing 
measures of reading achievement and 
scholastic aptitude, a technique sug- 
gested as an objective screening device 
for identifying the underachievers most 
in need of further diagnosis and treat- 
ment. This is contained in the last sec- 
tion of the volume which is devoted 
exclusively to suggestions to adminis- 
trators for in-service training and for 
the mobilization of a total school effort 
toward prevention and remediation. 
School psychologists will find suggested 
here many sound practices that can aid 
in structuring recommendations to their 


administrative officers and/or Boards of 
Education. There is value also in the 
list of standards, prepared by the 
Writer's Committee of the Detroit proj- 
ect, for the writing of Pre-Primers to be 
used with culturally 
children. 


disadvantaged 


Finally, the volume is well indexed. 
both by author and by subject, to aid 
the hurried reader, and includes an ap- 
pendix which contains a comprehensive 
source list of tests and instructional ma- 
terials. 

Robinson's effort is a valuable con- 
tribution to the fields of both Reading 
and Psychology. It could well s 
a basic text for an introductory course 
in the analysis of reading difficulties or 
for supplemental reading in the clini- 
cal orientation of school psychologists. 


e as 


Rituals or Explorations? 


Warner Muensterberger and Sidney Axelrad (Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of Society: Vol. 4 
y: Volume II. Ne rk: 
Universities Press, 1962. Pp. 317. $7.50. SR Soe ag 


national 


Reviewed by Davin GUTMANN 


Warner Muensterberger, one of the 
editors here, received his PhD in 1938 
from the University of Basle, then went 
to the Royal Institute for the Indies in 
Amsterdam where he was a Research 
Associate. Later he became lecturer 
in Anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity and is presently Clinical Assist- 
ant Professor in the Department of 
Psychiatry at the University of New 
York's Downstate Medical Center. 
Sidney Axelrad, the other editor, re- 
ceived a DSSc from CCNY. He was 
formerly a Research Associate with 
the New York Training School and did 
Supervisory work for the New York 
Bureau of Child Welfare. Since 1950 
he has served as Chairman of the De- 
partment of Anthropology and Soci- 
ology at Queens College. David Gut- 
mann, the reviewer, has a PhD from 
the University of Chicago’s Committee 


" 
on Human Development, and has held 
internships at 


the Illinois Neur j- 
chiatric AUTO ES) 


Institute and at Michael 
Reese Hospital Psychiatrie Institute. 
He spent two years in the Boston area 
as a staff Psychologist at the Massachu- 
setts Mental Health Center and taught, 
with David Riesman and Eric Dikson 
at Harvard. Since 1962 he h : been 
Assistant Professor d 


Senior Staff Psych of Psychology and 


; 4 ologist at the Psy- 
chological Clinic at the University of 


Michig ; 
1 in. Pis sas 
san. His major research has been 


concerned with the 
r sychology the 
aging process, TUR 


T= BOOK is a rather loose aggre- 
be code articles by psychoanalysts 
Vea, tan’ psychologists, the sec- 

a series of such volumes. The 
contents reflect a fairly orthodox psy- 


choanalytic approach to such issues as 
the social development of the indi- 
vidual, the nature of the i 
and though and 
in various cultural settings. As such, 


cree 
process, behavior 


another statement in a con- 
tinuing dialogue 
psychoanalysis and theoretical anthro- 


pology. The conflicting positions are 


it ds 


between | theoretical 


neither as simple nor as polarized as I 
shall present them, but I suggest that 
sociologists and anthropologists are wont 
to see the individual as a rather pas- 
sive extension of society, as culture writ 
small, while the conservative Freudians 
would see the social realm as the psyche 
writ large. Each "side" claims pri- 
macy and dynamism for its favorite 
construct; thus, for some anthropolo- 
gists—notably the British—personality 
is not a system in its own right, but 
only the concrete metaphor of an over- 
arching cultural reality—one which 
structures the inner and outer universe, 
telling the individual what to value, 
how to value it, assigning the very 
categories in which he thinks and 
; In their turn, die-hard Freud- 
institutions—such as 


feels. 
ians see social 
church, government, i 
representations of intrapsychic 
structures (the Id, Ego and Super- 
ego) and of parental figure the Good 
Bad mother, the arbitrary fa- 


the law—as col- 


lective 


and 
ther. 

Interprofessional rivalries are repro- 
duced theoretically: for the sociologist, 
the individual is refractory stuff to be 
“socialized,” — e.g. coerced into so- 
cial collaboration through shaming and 
sanctions. And Freud, spokesman for 
the Id, saw society, with its impersonal 
purposes and collective necessities, as 
the antagonist of man’s spontaneous na- 
ture, 

There are, of course, notable excep- 
tions on both sides: Margaret Mead, 
the anthropologist, has detailed with 
great psychological acumen the ways in 
which cultures communicate 
themes to the infant via its “somatic 
understanding"—through — its 
mouth and eyes as it is handled and 
fed by the mother. And Erik Erikson, 
a psychoanalyst, sees ego structure as 


basic 


skin, 


partially reflecting the socio-cultural 
configurations that confront the ego at 


various developmental crisis points. 


These are hopeful ventures; perhaps 
some day the personal-social dichotomy 
will be broken down, and both will be 
viewed from theoretical per- 
spective, as part of a superordinate 
reality. 


a new 


L such be the way of progress, then 
the work reviewed here represents a 
“reactionary” or counter-revolutionary 
step, for, in most of the included ar- 
ticles, the traditional psychoanalytic 
approach to phenomena is restated, 
and the dialogue between the two ma- 
jor approaches to Man is not much 
advanced. True, the interest has shifted 
to topics of current interest, such as 
“creativity,” and the development of 
the self, but these are dealt with from 
the familiar, "Id-centered" standpoint. 
Schmale, for example, discusses matu- 
ration of structures, both psychic and 
organic, from a "deprivation" perspect- 
ive: .. . "when the organism outgrows 
its sources of immediate supply, it is 
forced to change in organization in 
order to continue functioning with and 
in the immediate environment” . . . 
and Muensterberger relates creativity to 
fetishism and the denial of castration. 
For both these theorists the organism, 
no matter how integrated and com- 
plex its activities, is ultimately seek- 
ing surcease from painful tensions; the 
possibility that the creative person— 
and the maturing organism—might be 
seeking optimal forms of stimulation 
(the view advanced by psychoanalytic 
ego psychologists) rather than complete 
surcease, is not much considered, 

The same Id perspective is explicit 
in many of the discussions of cross- 
cultural phenomena: Geza Roheim, a 
noted psychoanalyst, demonstrates the 
open emergence of oedipal, inces- 
tuous themes in the play of children 
from the primative bands of Central 
Australia; Abel emer- 
gence of a parallel range of instinctual 
themes in the dreams of a Chinese 
analysand; and Boyer deduces the oral 
personality of shamans from their ritual 
practices, 


describes the 


These are interesting findings and 
speculations, but they sometimes lefi 
me feeling that I had been participant 
in a ritual, rather than an exploration 
—a ritual wherein the correctness of 


Freud's vision of universal libidinal 
themes and symbols was once again 
demonstrated. Culture becomes a com- 
plex code to be cracked, but always 
for the same monotonous 
infantile deprivation, the phallic 
Mother, the Castrating Father. The 
psychological exploration of society is 
finished once the local form of the 
oedipus has been unearthed, when the 
familiar ikons are glimpsed through 
the mist of alien tongues, rituals and 
myths. Thus, I was excited by the 
“aliveness” and richness of the Ro- 
heim data (and I am grateful for 
this introduction to his work), but the 
treatment. of Shamanism left me with 
a strong "so what?" feeling. For pur- 
poses of psychotherapy it is important 
to establish the patient's level of psy- 
chosexual fixation, but Boyer has not 
demonstrated the value of this ap- 
proach in cross-cultural analysis. 

In this devoted attempt to relate 
peoples in terms of their shared Id in- 
terests, much sense of their uniqueness 
is unavoidably lost. What is worse, the 
hypothesis of universal strivings leads to 
a fixed interpretive set, of the “snake 
equals phallus” variety, so that any 
hypothesis in this area can easily be- 
come self-confirming. This is not a 
sentimental plea for the preservation 
of cultural uniqueness, but a methodo- 
logical criticism, The reality of the hu- 
man unconscious and its reservoir of in- 
stinctual strivings has been amply 
demonstrated. But the orthodox Freud- 
ians, perhaps out of nostalgia for the 
rebellious youth of Psychoanalysis, 
continue to fight a battle already won. 
Perhaps the task is not to demonstr: 
the unconscious as 


message— 


ate 
a cross-cultural 
fact, but to become—as Freud was— 


naturalists again: to study the uncon- 


scious as a system, maintaining itself 


in contact with other systems within 


ever unique and specific habitats, Only 
thus can we establish the evolution 
and adaptive meaning of the 
scious as a psychic "organ." 
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Growth Through Work 


George W. Burchill 


Work-Study Programs for Alienated Youth: A Casebook. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1962. Pp. vii + 265. 


Reviewed by Paur Bowman 


The author, George W. Burchill, re- 
ceived his graduate degrees in education 
from Pennsylvania State University, For 
five years he was teacher and counselor 
in the San Diego City Schools and then, 
after a period in education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, assumed his pres- 
ent position, in 1962, as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Red- 
lands. Paul Bowman, the reviewer, 
worked up an interest in psychotherapy 
during his graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and then practiced and 
taught psychotherapy at Chicago and at 
the University of Louisville before re- 
turning to Chicago to direct a ten year 
community study of youth development. 
The first of two volumes to come out of 
that study, Growing Up in River City, 
was recently published by Wiley and 
was reviewed in October. (CP Oct. 
1963, 8, 410). Another volume from 
the same study is on the way. Since 
the summer of 1962. he has served as 
Director of the Department of Pre- 
vention of the Greater Kansas City 
Mental Health Foundation. In his pres- 
ent job and in various sub-studies of the 
River City project he has gathered ex- 
perience of many kinds with disturbed 
and delinquent youth, 


HE SIGNIFICANGE Of this book lies as 
T much in its assumptions and its re- 
flections of historical trends as in its 
actual content. Its major concern is the 
development of delinquency prevention 
programs among youth of high school 
age, A hundred years ago American so- 
ciety probably placed higher value on 
work than on education, The young na- 
tion needed manpower of all kinds, and 
there were adequate opportunities for 
all who could work. Children were often 
recruited for the work force and not in- 
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— at 


frequently were exploited for profit. 
This led to legislation protecting the 
child from too much and too heavy 
work. 

We now have come almost full circle 
to a point where at least some children 
are being damaged by the lack of op- 
portunity to work. At least this is one of 
the assumptions on which this volume is 
based. A second assumption is that the 
experience of work under proper educa- 
tional supervision is of itself a maturing 
and stabilizing experience that can aid 
in personal growth and reduce aliena- 
tion from society. 

This volume has resulted from the 
initiative of the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission on the Role of the School in the 
Prevention of Delinquency and has been 
underwritten by the Ford Foundation. It 
is called a casebook. It presents descrip- 
tions of work study programs for alien- 
ated youth in nine different American 
communities, large and small, and these 
nine chapters constitute the body of the 
book. One third of the book is given 
over to appendices that provide more 
detailed information about the organiza- 
tion of the various programs. One sec- 
tion reprints an excellent statement on 
the plight of alienated youth in our so- 
ciety by two members of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission. 

There is a stimulating variety of ex- 
perience reported, One program is in a 
private farm-home institution, but all 
others are in public schools, One is op- 
erated in conjunction with a hospital, 
One program involves only 12 to 20 stu- 
dents while two are county-wide, involv- 
ing 10 to 15 percent of the total school 
enrollment. Several programs are 
ited to boys in trouble, several to 

elinquents or potential drop outs, 
to non-college-bound girls. 
to ‘slow learners,’ 


lim- 
pre- 
one 
. and several 


The case descriptions vary consider- 
ably in detail and completeness of treat- 
ment. Not all of the programs are spe- 
cifically aimed at alienated youth, but 
the spotlight is kept on those that do 
relate to delinquency, In each case there 
is a very lucid presentation of how and 
why programs were started, for what 
students they are intended, and descrip- 
tions of actual operation of programs. 


de AUTHOR obviously hopes to inter- 
est his readers in attemping work pro- 
grams in their communities, but he does 
not resort to a selling linc, The report- 
ing is sympathetic but objective—and 
quite readable. An all too brief Sum- 
mary chapter is devoted to the implica- 
tions of theses cases for school programs. 
The author states that 
transferable, 


"elements. are 
total structures are not,” 
and utilizes his own personal knowledge 
of the cases to recommend | specific 
methods of procedure, 
dominant, one the integration of work 
programs with the regular a cademic 
program of the School, and the other 
the necessity of utili 1g people and 
agencies outside the school in both plan- 
ning and ope 


Two themes are 


n ration of work programs, 
The reader will Probably wish for a 
more coordinated view than he will find 
here of work experience and its place in 
education, Even a casebook might well 
have attempted a more Systematic com- 
parison of the different approaches than 
can be contained in a 6 Page summary. 
The reader Will also wish for more re- 
search and evaluation of programs. One 
Program has been ey: 


aluated by survey 
methods, and 


another, just started last 
year, has a control Sroup design in its 
evaluation Procedure. Since 


í these pro- 
Srams have all bee. 


n developed in the 
last ten years and have resulted from 
the pressure of Community need, it is 
understandable that systematic evalua- 
tion has been slighted, 

: This reviewer heartily concurs in the 
Judgment that school 


programs for 
these students nee 


d major revision. This 
volume states the problem clearl 
offers specific ideas for à type of curricu- 
lar modification, The school psycholo- 
gist, school consultant or concerned citi- 
zen should find good use for this source- 
book in bringing this problem to the 
attention of his community. 


and 


Books ro CoME 


P likes to talk about forthcoming 

books and about both the ideas and 
the people involved in bringing books 
forth. The putting together of para- 
graphs on bookish events not yet hap- 
pened gives CP—and maybe even some 
—the feeling that it is on 


of its reade t 
top of its job. In such reporting 
can be the appearance of great 
ness and, if one wants to move 
further toward delusion, even a 
rency. Closer to the pleasantly Ix 
however, is the fact that it is both easier 
and more proper to deal with the hu- 


side scholarly enterprise be- 
an side of the sc holarh 
man sid 


there 
alert- 
a bit 


fore an authors humanity has 
t; after a book is pub- 
terms 


committed to prin book 
lished, it must be dealt with m eny 
of what is explicitly in it; then UG n" 
thor's motives, frustrations, puc 
his personal aspi ions and aftriBite: i 

idary or irrelevant matters. 


become secor à 
CP likes to report on books to come. 


But it has a hard time gathering the 
requisite facts. It succeeds in arsi 
in advance about only a small p 
age of the books eventually seen as " ey 
flow in from publishers, pass en 
CP’s mail table and go out to review "i 
Authors themselves are apparently hesi 
tant to volunteer information about their 
own future productions. Perhaps they 
are too modest. Or maybe they suspect 
themselves of immodesty and do not 
trust either CP or themselves to repre- 
sent them as they hope they deserve. 
Or, more parsimoniously, maybe they 
are too busy contending with proofs and 
figures and bibliographies and the nor- 
mal neuroticisms of authorship. Publish- 
ers, one might think, would happily fur- 
nish information about books that are 
maturing within their own systems. Ac- 
tually, publishers do happily furnish 
such information, but they seem to pre- 


fer to furnish it in meticulously pre- 
pared and carefully presented items in 
catalogues and advertisements. And they 
prefer to make their announcements 
after they are absolutely sure that there 
will be an actual book of a specified 
size available on a definite date at a 
certain price. Such announcements are 
too little, too late, too sere, too safe to 
serve CP’s functions. 


Ass PROCEDURE for getting infor- 
mation on books to come is to receive 
from publishers, six months or more be- 
fore publication, the names of authors 
who seem certain to produce. CP then 
writes to expectant authors to get from 
them the kind of response it thinks it 
wants. This apparently unworkable pro- 
cedure has functioned in recent months 
only in the case of one publisher, four 
authors (two of whom are paired), and 
two editors, The publisher is Harper 
and Row. The authors are Harry Hel- 
son, Ledford Bischof, and two Sherifs, 
Muzafer and Carolyn. The editors are 
Bert Kaplan and Robert Isaacson, 
Harry Helson's book, as anyone might 
well surmise who heard him in Sep- 
tember in Philadelphia or who has read 
him in the role of recipient of an APA 
Distinguished Scientific Achievement 
Award, deals with adaptation level 
theory, and will appear in the spring of 
1964. This book was begun in 1956 but 
its completion was delayed by such de- 
velopments as its author's acceptance of 
the editorship of the Psychological Bul- 
letin, and by his apparent inability to 
stop doing research. He reports him- 
self as already unhappy with the final 
manuscript; it’s a fair bet that by May, 
1964, he will have thought and re- 
searched into obsolescence 


brand new book. But only 
it. 


his own 
he will know 


The Sherif and Sherif book, due to 
appear in February, 1964, is another 
product of the Sherif? program ‘of re- 
search on the groupy phenomena of 
adolescent life. This book, Reference 
Groups: Exploration into Conformity 
and Deviation of Adolescents, will not 
only report the accumulating wealth of 
concrete data on the groups, neighbor- 
hoods, attitudes and goals of adolescents 
seen in their native habitat, but will also 
aim both at an integration of psycho- 


logical and social approaches to adoles- 
cents and at the achieving of a balanced 
presentation in which there is a concern 
for a spectrum of adolescent behavior, 
rather than a preoccupation with mis- 
beha 


‘ior. Their friends and acquaint- 
ances will bet that between the two of 
them the Sherifs will carry it all off 
very well indeed. 

Ledford Bischof’s book, scheduled by 
Harper and Row for mid-March, will 
be a textbook for undergraduate courses 
in the psychology of personality, But, if 
its author has his way with it, it will not 
be just another personality text. Bi- 
schof intends this one to be a teaching 
instrument rather than a source book or 
compendium. And for undergraduate 
teaching as well as in other contexts 
Bischof subscribes to Dorpfeld’s dictum 
“there is nothing more practical than a 
good theory,” for he intends to put 


strong emphasis on the various personal- 
ity theories, 


The book that Bert Kaplan put to- 
gether shortly before his recent move to 
Rice University will contain a series of 
first person accounts of mental disturb- 
ances. Kaplan is convinced that mental 
are profitably viewed 
varieties of awfulness 
more positively and more 
meaningful, org 


not 
but, 
wholly, as 
anized experiences, And 
he feels that the disturbed individual 
himself, although his conceptions may 
not be always in line with this ; 
Psychiatry, has 
an intim 


can 


solely as 


year’s 
a vantage point and 
acy of experience that 
a increase understanding of mental 
disorders, The book, due 
early in 1964, 
thirty 


; reported, 


to appear 
will contain 
accounts of vy: 
tal disorders, 


more than 
arious kinds of men- 
each vie 


"ed from within, 
Robert Isaacson h 


as put together 


a 
Si 7 K i 
Sn ia more conventional book of 
rea £ B: i 
adings. At least Ms general format is 
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conventional in that it will contain ar- 
ticles from the literature. But its sub- 
stance is new. It will concern itself with 
neuropsychology and will contain those 
articles which Isaacson is convinced 
all physiological psychologists should 
read, reread and know. While he real- 
izes that some of his wheat may be an- 
other man’s chaff, he feels that he has 


collected articles, some from relatively ` 


inaccessible sources, of genuine signi- 
ficance. And like many another editor of 
collections of readings, he finds him- 
self greatly surprised if not downright 
shocked at the amount of work involved 
in such an editorial role. 


For the moment, that empties the 
folder on books to come. CP hopes 
the folder will fill up again soon. Come 
to think of it, there is one vastly fas- 
cinating item that might now be placed 
in the folder and taken out immediately 
to be reported upon: Fillmore Sanford 
and John Capaldi have put together, 
for Wadsworth publication in early 
1964, three little books of readings in 
general psychology. This obviously is an 
enterprise of such great pith and mo- 
ment that it deserves thousands of words 
of attention all to itself. Here and now 
is not the place and time. 


—EH.S. 


Dreams of Utility 


Walter Bonime. Foreword by Montague Ullman 
The Clinical Use of Dreams. New York: Basic Books, 1962. Pp. vii + 343. 


$8.50. 


Reviewed by BRuNo KLOPFER 


The author, Walter Bonime, is currently 
Associate Psychiatrist at the New York 
Medical College, Metropolitan Hospital, 
New York. He follows the tradition of 
Karen Horney and he received his 
training analysis from Bernard S. Rob- 
bins. This is his first book. Bruno 
Klopfer, the reviewer, is in most re- 
spects the same fellow CP said he was 
in September of this year (CP, Sept. 
1963, 8, 327). He is a Jungian psychol- 
ogist who in his varied career had two 
years of thoroughly Freudian psycho- 
analysis and a year of work with Jung. 
In this country since 1934, he has taught 
at assorted institutions of higher learn- 
ing and has practiced psychotherapy. 


printed reviews of two books 
CP about dreams in 1959 (CP, June 
1959, 4, 164; CP Nov. 1959, 4, 154) by 
one of the specialists in the field (Cal- 
vin S. Hall), and once more a rather 
critical review (CP February, 1961, 6, 
44) under the title, "Dream Kaleido- 
scope.” In comparing the information 
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E oo oo it 


in these three reviews with the unusu- 
ally careful analysis of the present re- 
search situation and the background of 
Walter Bonime, as given in the twelve- 
page Foreword by Montague Ullman, 
one gets immediately the impression 
that this book has the right background, 
Still, the claims near the end of the 
Foreword: “Dream analysis becomes an 
integral part not only of the therapeutic 
situation. but of the daily life of the 
patient. He catches on to his own style 
of dreaming, enriching his grasp of 
the forces at work in his day-to-day 
living. It is amazing how real and 
credible the patients are as they emerge 
from what are in fact no more than 
brief, sharply etched vignettes of mo- 
ments in their lives," raise a high ex- 
pectation, It is, however, amply ful- 
filled. One paragraph further Ullman 
says: “Little is assumed or left to the 
imagination in Dr. Bonime’s handling 
of clinical material It is as if the 
analyst were in effect always saying: 
‘Here is what I do. Here is what the 


patient does in return. This is the re- 
sult which ensues.’ In this manner the 
clinical material speaks for itself." 

This statement characterizes Bonime's 
basically 
which 


phenomenological 
establishes the 


approach 
extraordinary 
value. of the. book beyond any theore- 
tical differences of opinion, Bonime 
shares this characteristic with Medard 
Boss 


without sharing his theoretical 


argumentativeness, 


Tu ingenious organization of the 
book uses as its background over onc 
hundred dreams of more than a dozen 
patients (listed in the Dream Index un- 
der rather fetching titles), which are 
used over and over in the carefully or- 
ganized text (from short references. in 
footnotes to about a dozen different 
places throughout. the book), The text 
itself has a twenty-eight page Introduc- 
tion and eleven chapters, which are ar- 
ranged partly according to theoretical 
concerns (symbolism in dreams, feeling 
in dreams, sexuality in 
anxicty in dreams), but mostly along 
temporal phases of the analytic work 
(for instance, introductory, 
terminal dreams), 

In spite of the always present clini- 
cal aliveness, Bonime does not avoid 
critical references wherever they offer 
themselves, For instance, on page 108: 
He had performed what is so often 
falsely taken for 
mere identific: 
tions, 


dreams, and 


resistance, 


interpretation—the 
ation of individuals or ac- 
mere symbol-labeling (the on- 
looker identified as analyst, the action 
as keeping sober),” or ¢ 
“Naturally the pre: 
of the adult patier 
of his parents in a 
at a time in his Ji 
turbed by ( 


on page 155: 
sence in the dream 
nt in bed with both 
Sexual context, and 
fe when he is dis- 
he prospect of marriage, of- 


fus a s 

^ud rich Speculative possibilities for 
edipal interpretation, Such an inter- 
retz i i 

pretation would, however, be arbi- 


trary. It would be th 
a construct from ou 


dum Ee 
üent's biography, and would result 
merely in Substituting One set of sym- 


I 
bols for another, There was a real and 
immedia 


te problem to tac 
lem of his unwi 


relationship, to 
hancement of a 
page 270: 


€ application of 
tside of this pa- 


kle—the prob- 
lingness to fructify a 
give himself to the en- 
T nother,” or, finally, on 

one says to the patient 


Pattern and Growth in Personality 
Gordon Allport, Harvard University 


irri 4 the psycho- 
* ..a profound and stirring commentary on : 
logical Mature of man, a book of scholarship, compa ion 
belief, and hope—a volume worthy of the DES 
author and the profession to which he has contri| uten so 
much.” —from a review in Contemporary Psychology 
1961, 517 pp., $7.50. 


Social Learning and Personality 
Development 


Alber? Bandura, Stanford University 
Richard H. Walters, University of Toronto 


i r i / tal psy- 
à rehensive. text for courses in developmen os 
a emen ty theory, social learning, and the like, 
tis Eme highlight social variables that account for the 
development and modification of social behavior. Sept., 
1963, 344 pp., $7.00. 


Theory and Practice 
of Psychological Testing 
3rd Ed. 


Frank S. Freeman, Cornell University 


:ncorporating the latest findings in the field. 
* Exi text incorporating 1 t nine i EE 
“Excellent n of various points of view judiciously Balanced. s 
RECS Boris Levinson, Yeshiva University 7962, 5 
— Pro a 


ppo $7.95. 


Statistics for Psychologists 
William L. Hays, University of Michigan 


gr. 2 lent with an interest in 
undergraduate stud : 
Geared eei, this important new text requires 
Pe ains in mathematics e h mathematically 
inima ain. 
modérn and rigorous. 1963, 736 bb., $10.75 


Man: A General Psychology 


Leuba, Antioch College; in association with 
ode William John, Antioch College 


‘ rough and well written text for any beginning stu- 
d ore radion of biological data into the entire text 
i most refreshing." —Wm. D. Thompson, Baylor University 
1961, 686 pp., $7.95. 


MU 


Summaries of Selected Psychology Titles... 


Lh Lt Ltinehar: Zand Winsto 
383 Madison Avenue, 


In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 


Personal and Social Development: 
The Psychology of Effective Behavior 


Lovis S. Levine, San Francisco State College 


Combining relevance to the student's immediate concerns 
with a valid cognitive frame of reference, Dr. Levine or- 
ganizes his discussion of the fundamental issues of life 
around a developmental theory of personality that har- 


monizes with the sequence set by the life cycle. 1963, 522 
bp., $6.00. 


Research in Personality 


Edited by Martha T. Mednick and Sarnoff A. Mednick, 
both of the University of Michigan 


Articles by some sixty-five specialists offer an overview of 
leading theoretical positions. Includes a number of signifi- 


cant controversies and a section on approaches to under- 
standing the creative personality. 1963, 672 bp., $6.50. 


Children and Adolescents: 


Behavior and De velopment 


Boyd R. McCandless, State University of lowa 


Stresses the general principles—the theory—and the re- 
search necessary for an u nderstanding of children and 
adolescents in today's society. 1961, 530 pp., $6.50. 


Research Readings in Child 
Psychology 


Edited by David S. Palermo, University of Minnesota, 
and Lewis P. Lipsitt, Brown University 


This rich collection of articles emphasizes experimental 
studies of child behavior, Methodological problems and 
approaches are presented in their theoretical and historical 
context; then the various approaches are related to a wide 
variety of research areas. 1963, 585 pp., $6.75, 


Psychology 
Revised Edition 


Delos D. Wickens and Donald R. Meyer, both of the 
Ohio State University 


Conveys to the reader an appreciation of psychology as a 
growing science whose concepts and methods can be applied 
to practical human problems. 1961, 784 pp., $7.75. 


o INC. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


that he is really angry at his father, not 
at the analyst, one deflects his atten- 
tion from an intensive examination of 
his activity and feeling in response to 
the current situation, one comforts him 
by assigning blame to the past, and 
relaxes the urgency of his responsi- 
bility for the present, The patient must 
deal with himself as a creature of the 
present in the life of the present." 


I. the Introduction, Bonime distin- 
guishes the elements of the dream 
faction, individuals, and  surround- 
ings) and confronts them with the as- 
sociative and interpretive activity of 
both the analyst and the patient, with- 
out going any further into theory. His 
phenomenological emphasis is formu- 
lated on page 32: *Dream symbols arise 
out of the specific life history of each 
individual, and it is only from the indi- 
vidual's life history that we can derive 
the meaning of his dream symbols”; as 
self-evident as this statement appears 
and as carefully as he defends it, 
his claim on page 37: “ . . . dream 
symbols, as I view them, neither de- 
rive from a collective unconscious nor 
conform to the requirements of a theory 
of a universal pattern of psychosexual 
ontology," is only substantiated in the 
latter direction. This leads, occasionally, 
to semantic troubles. The term 'self- 
concept’ is used for the ‘role-concept’ of 
the individual (for which Jung chose, 
with an allusion to antique actors, the 
term ‘persona’), The ego awareness, 
the integrity of which is so heatedly de- 
fended by most patients, and the self- 
awareness, or self-actualization, which 
Bonime himself describes so vividly in 
the dream “Dying and Being Reborn" 
(page 296 TL 

The most valuable contributions can 
be found in Chapters 6, 8, 9, and 11. 
In Chapter 6, on pages 218-225, we 
have the most detailed description of a 
short period of a few therapeutic hours 
and the role played by dreams, associ- 
ations, and. interpretation. This yields, 
incidentally, one of the examples where 
Bonime's humbleness and honesty come 
out in an aside “. (sarcasm is not 
advocated as a standard part of the 
psychiatric armamentarium) . . JU. Fol- 
lowing this episode is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the problem of "falling in love 
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with the analyst,’ (page 227). 

In Chapter 9, we can choose the dis- 
cussion on page 275ff., under the head- 
ing “You Hold Me Close,” as an ex- 
cellent example of Bonime’s thorough- 
ness. Finally, all of the thirty-two pages 


of Chapter 11, “Working with Dreams 
in the Therapeutic Situation,” can serve 
as an example of Bonime's way of 
working, which certainly does not need 
additional 
mend it. 


any comment to recom- 


Poet on the Couch 


K. R. Eissler 


Goethe: A Psychoanalytic Study 1775-1786. Vols. I and II. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1963. Pp. vii + 1538. $35.00. l 


Reviewed by Hans A. ILLING 


The author, Kurt Eissler, is a practicing 
psychoanalyst in New York City. He is 
the author of Searchlights on Delinquen- 
cy: New Psychoanalytic Studies, Leon- 
ard da Vinci, On Hamlet, and Psycho- 
analytic Notes on the Enigma. The 
reviewer, Hans Illing, is presently psy- 
chologist at the Hacker Clinic in Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and Psychological Social 
Worker with the Parole Adult Clinic of 
Los Angeles, In connection with his grad- 
uate work at the Friedrich Wilhelm 
Universitaet in Berlin he did dissertation 
research on the psychological premises 
of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. His nu- 
merous subsequent writings have in- 
cluded several earlier reviews for CP 
(Mar. 1961, 6, 80; Sept. 1963, 8, 352.). 


I. Is NOT difficult to see at first 
glance that Eissler has produced his 
magnum opus in Goethe. No matter 
what a reader's differences with Fissler 
may be, he will have to accept the 
author's claim that he has worked on 
this "Study" since 1948, and that he 
had “to step into the role of a Goethe- 
forscher.” Eissler is aware “that in go- 
ing beyond my function of psycho- 
analyst I am liable to the criticism of 
the experts in the field." 

This expression of difference leads 
Eissler (and the reviewer) to the im- 
portant question: does a psychoanalyst 
have to be a literary critic or Goethe- 
forscher in order to write about this 
man of letters? Eissler served his ap- 


prenticeship (Gesellenstueck) in this 
special field when he wrote a psychoan- 
alytic study of Leonard da Vinci. Ad- 
mittedly, compared with Goethe, 
is known about the Ren 
and his life; 


ittle 


aissance artist 
some of his works have 
been lost or are moldering away (like 
his “Last Supper”), However, the very 
fact that Eissler was able to write a 
masterly study of Leonardo indi 
that the analyst can deduce or “inter- 
pret" from “between the lines” what 
the layman cannot. 
makes reference to 


es 


himself 


: his one and only 
amous predecessor in such analytical 


ae Bonaparte, the author of 
e Life and Works of Edgar Allan 
oe). Therefore, it seems to me that 
oe does not have to be defensive 
ee to be) about his limited 
buie ge o the Goetheforschung. If 
ything at all, Eissler is overly modest, 
When he states that he does not “feel 


a pon for the proper handling of 
e Goethe-literature.? His 562 item 


bibliography, however, Suggests a vast, 
encylopedic knowledge, m which few 
can match Eissler. In going through the 
bibliography, it would seem to me that 
a of the important biographers and 

TY critics of Goethe are included, 


and Ei c 
à | Eissler makes frequent use of these 
Sources in his text. 


| 
ani ADDITION Eissler had to include 
: aterial Which the literary critic almost 
evi 

er is called on to handle: namely, 


( Eissler 


THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 


MEASUREMENTS, m— 
EDWIN GHISELLI, University of Ca "nia, 
By EDWIN Gea Hill Series in Psychology. Avail- 
(di ary, 1964. 

were. Tad e, at the level of an elemen- 
tary course, of the problems, statistical tee ae 
and theoretical concerns basic io psy biggie 
testing and measurement of mental traits. n hiš 
text almost every formula developed is peere a 
fully, and as simply as possible, to aid the E udent 
in understanding. The treatment of nouns nn l 
standardization of scores, correlation, Ji ia ility 
and validity of measurement are presenta compr e 
hensively and emphasis is given to Eile aie ical 
models and their uses. Integrated illustrative pr 
lems are included. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANA GEMENT, 


d Edition . Me 
ap HAIRE, University, of California, 
Berkeley. Available in January, aie i e 

This thorough revision of a hig! ily suce sí 1 
readable book for the student of business on 
management deals with basic peyeho nah n 
in basic business problems. The e ; dit DR 
takes into account new fields, such as orgar u^ 
tion theory—and new thinking about ires and 

y hology. An excellent book which may be used 
fo: coarse or leisure-time reading with equal satis- 


faction. 
CREATIVITY: PROGRESS AND 


POTENTI TAYLOR, University of Utah. 
A vailable in January TaN eview to which the re- 
an, E: Enea tot or layman can turn for a useful, 
seare Es "verview of the field of creativity. The book 
succinct o s the most important and current re- 
Sea dings in creativity and indicates further 
search t study urgently in need of research, 


K OF MENTAL DEFI- 
TAT ‘chological Theory and 


Research ELLIS, George Peabody 
gama ty NORTA E raw HN Series in Psy- 
1 3 0. 
chology. 830 pages, $14.98 tation of all the signifi- 
The Aret defini proaches to the study of mental 
cant theor Its purpose is to assess the status of be- 
engien a search and theory in the field, The ma- 
Baiona divided into two parts: Part I is devoted 
TEE h E position and evaluation of theories of defec- 
Eua: behavior Part II summarizes the literature 
DES i n » to the area of mental deficiency and eval- 
pertain available data, pointing out the relevant 
gaperts as well as the shortcomings. 


FORTHCOMING [WS NEW 


FIELDS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. 
Available in January, 1964. 

A comprehensive and integrated picture of the 
professional activities of psychologists in business, 
industry, advertising and marketing, education, 
clinical practice, law, government, and the mili- 
tary. The approach emphasizes methodology, how 
psychologists operate in the various fields of ap- 
plied psychology. Each topic is discussed and illus- 
trated by revelant applied research. 


SYSTEMS AND THEORIES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By MELVIN H. MARX, University of Missouri; 
and WILLIAM A. HILLIX, Navy Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. 489 pages, $8.95. 

The primary purpose of this book is to provide 
the advanced undergraduate and the beginning 
graduate student in psychology with a single, up- 
to-date source containing the basic information 
about systematic and theoretical problems in psy- 
chology. The approach is scientific rather than sub- 
jective or clinical. The authors provide not only the 
basie tenets of various classical and contemporary 
viewpoints in psychology but also a philosophical 
e i within which the tenets can be evalu- 
ated. 


LABORATORY STUDIES IN OPER- 
ANT BEHAVIOR 


By JACK MICHAEL, Arizona State University. 
80 pages, $2.95 


A laboratory manual describing exercises in op- 
erant behavior. Although designed to accompany 
The Analysis of Behavior by James Holland and 
B. F. Skinner with references to that text, the 
manual may be used with other textbooks. The 
exercises are planned so that they may be carried 
out by a single student working with one animal. 
The aim is to introduce psychology majors to labo- 
ratory techniques and to bring students into contact 


nm behavior as an orderly experimental subject- 
eld. i 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


By JUM C. NUNNALLY, Vanderbilt University 
472 pages, $7.50. pe 


_A comprehensive treatment of tests 
tional measurements, this new text is designed for 
use in basic undergraduate courses in teachers’ 
colleges and departments of education. Although 
the book presents material on all phases of eee 
urement, it is particularly slanted toward th à 
needs of elementary and secondary classroom tasal 
ers. The text is founded on the premise that tests a 
used only if they are helpful in m ati 
decisions. 


and educa- 


S are 
aking educational 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Compan 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. y 


analytical psychological studies of 
Goethe, which, while relatively rare, still 
are of utmost importance in so compre- 
hensive a study as Eissler’s, 
Of the titles which Eissler omitted, the 
most important is the only pseudo-analy- 
tical study of Goethe by Felix A. Theil- 
haber, Goethe, sub-titled: Sexus und 
Eros, published in Berlin in 1929. Theil- 
haber has never gained favor with con- 
temporary writers because of his one- 
sided approach of treating the Olympian, 
Goethe, from a psycho-sexual angle only; 
but then, Eissler would never do this, if 
his Study had been aimed at German 
readers: Germans never did embrace 
Freud. Eissler knew this, and hence his 
choice to address an English-speaking 
audience. The question, however, arises: 
since Eisslers book makes it mandatory 
for the reader to be well acquainted with 
both Goethe’s life and works and the 
Goetheforschung, will the American 
reader be able to use this Study profit- 
ably? I doubt it. 


In reacting to Eissler's book, one must 
bear with the analyst’s whims. This is 
another way of saying that the writer 
has the privilege of letting the patient 
on the couch engage in free associations 
as much as the patient needs to and 
desires. Analyst Eissler can do so only 
by assuming that Goethe might have 
talked to him about certain incidents 
and experiences of his life. Thus Eissler 
chose the period from 1775 to 1786, 
i.e. from the 26th to the 37th year of 
Goethe’s life, which included Goethe's 
Ttalienreise (Italian Journey), an experi- 
ence that the latter generally regarded 
as starting a new stage of creativity. 


into four parts, 
practice in 


The book is divided 
which exemplify  Eissler's 
analyzing his patient Goethe. Part I, only 
three chapters, apparently is meant as a 
general commentary on individual and 
widely different episodes in Goethe’s life. 
Part II deals with Goethe’s arrival in 
Weimar, his two journeys to Switzerland, 
the death of Goethe’s father in 1782 (it 
should be noted here that Eissler is prob- 
ably the first writer to analyze the mean- 
ing of the father’s death for Goethe, an 
important link hitherto almost completely 
lacking in contemporary Goethefor- 
schung), and ends with Goethe’s prep- 
arations for the Italian Journey. Part 
III, entitled "Solutions and New Prob- 
lems,” deals only with the Italian Jour- 
ney. Part IV, finally, lets the reader look 
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behind the scenes, and, to my mind, con- 
stitutes the highlight of the entire study. 
Simply entitled Appendices, it contains 
25 separate articles in small print, fill- 
ing one half of the entire work. The 
reader might well ask, since Eissler spent 
nearly four hundred pages of small print 
(the equivalent of 800 pages, the two 
volumes containing a little over 1,500 
pages) on appendices, why weren't they 
incorporated in the text? I find several 
possible reasons: as every psychologist 
knows from his daily practice, the “ran- 
dom" notes are often as important as 
the facts gathered from a patient during 
testing or therapy. They serve for later 
browsing, thinking, analyzing. Eissler has 
done the reader a service with these 
appendices. The reader can, if he so de- 
sires, start with the appendices (ranging 
in topics from the problems of relation- 
ship between psychosis and artistic crea- 
tivity to chronologies and genealogics of 
Goethe, Karl August, et al) and work 
his way back to the earlier parts of the 
book. In fact, that's the way I tried to 
read the set. 


A FINAL word about Eisslers ver- 
dict: was Goethe mentally ill? In 
the text Eissler diagnoses one of Goc- 
the’s experiences (his breakdown while 
a student in Leipzig) as “paranoid 
Schizophrenia." Some of us who have 
been close to Goethe’s works may be 
shocked; or, if we are dyed-in-the-wool 
analysts, we may take this as a matter 
of course, But few will disagree with 
Eissler when he states in his Introduc- 
tion: "Goethe cannot justifiably be 
classified under any of the headings of 
our textbooks of psychiatry or psycho- 
pathology; he is rather the representa- 
tive of a special group that occupies a 
position parallel to the known classi- 
ficatory groups of psychopathology” 
(p.xxxiv). Also: Goethe being a “repre- 
sentative of a special group," I find my- 
self emotionally close to Eissler, when 
he states that “it was not only Goethe's 
own irresistible attraction that drew 
me, but the pleasure of living for a 
while in the world of the past . , ;" 
Although there are many places in this 
work where I would disagree with 
Eissler, yet I find myself wishing I could 
have written this study myself. What 
more could a reviewer say about a work 
Which he thinks will grow on him the 
more he reads it? 
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Norman R. F. Maier and John J. 
Hayes 


Creative Management. New York: 
John Wiley, 1962. Pp. v + 226. 


Reviewed by Jous MacyitLAN 


The first author, Norman R, F. Maier, 
is the well known University of. Mich- 
igan Maier, author of Principles of 
Human Relations (1952) and The Ap- 
praisal Interview (1958). The second 
author, John J. Hayes, is Management 
Training Superintendent of the Educa- 
lion Training Center of United Airlines, 
Chicago. John Macmillan, BA Univer- 
sity of Toronto, PhD Cornell, is the re- 
viewer. He taught at the University of 
Maryland before the war, spent the war 
years as Aviation Psychologist in Jack 
Jenkin’s Navy, in 1946 went to the Of- 
fice of Naval Research and was re. 
sible there for administering vast 


in support of research in human 
tions, 
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: Sroup performance, etc, In 1953 
he ret 

urned home to Canada asa 
sultant to industry 
and in 1 


con- 
on human problems 
1954 he took his present posi- 
tion as Director of Personnel and Staff 
Development, Canada Packers, Limited 
(which 55 not a football team) where 
he is responsible for personnel and for 
management development procedures in 


an organization with 
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ployees, out 14,000 em 
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pervades the discussions and McGrego- 
rian chants can be heard faintly from 
the pantry, but a number of these con- 
cepts are more clearly related to the 
practical problem of conducting effec- 
tive conferences than they have been in 
other publications. The authors de- 
fence of management as a profession 
and the need for stimulation of non- 
conformity are well stated, while the 
descriptions of "playing it safe" be- 
havior and the power factor in manage- 
ment will appeal to anyone who has 
ever been a member of a management 
group. The Conferencemanship ploy is 
a tidy vignette and the instructions on 
how to conduct a pseudo-democratic 
non-conference will strike a responsive 
chord in any experienced conferce. 


SUM five to eight describe the 
kitchen and the testing of the recipe. 
Three conferences were held in which 
the same leader employed a different 
method of conducting each meeting. 
With the first group he used a problem- 
solving technique, the second was ex- 
posed to a pseudo-democratic type of 
leadership and the third to a "tell and 
sell" approach. Transcripts of the con- 
ferences are provided, with explanatory 
and analytical comments by the authors. 
At the conclusion of the meetings each 
participant was asked to complete a 
questionnaire about the leadership of 
the conference, the influence each per- 
son had on the decision making process, 
how well the group functioned as a 
whole, and how upward communica- 
tions were handled. 

The answers indicate that the mem- 
bers of the first group felt that they 
had really participated in the decision 
making process but that the second and 
third groups were aware of the ma- 
nipulative nature of the meetings and 
resented it. Objective data on the fre- 
quency of speech by leader and par- 
ticipants seem to confirm these findings 
since they show that there was a pro- 
gressive decrease in participation from 
the first to the third meeting. 

Al| members were told about the 
experimental nature of the conferences 
at the end of the meetings and the de- 
sign was fully explained. However, a 
follow-up one year later showed that 
members of group two and three re- 
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membered primarily the manipulative 
aspects of the sessions and had not for- 
given the leader for his attempted de- 
ception, The authors’ rather frightening 
conclusion is that “the price of every 
non-conference is a the 
future.” 


mortgage on 


‘Le NEXT two chapters contain ad- 
ditional cooking instructions and meth- 
ods of testing the recipe. A five step 
procedure for conducting problem-solv- 
ing conferences is outlined and the diffi- 
culties of upgrading the quality and 
acceptance of decisions are explained 
in some detail. When E stands for ef- 
fectiveness, Q for quality and A for ac- 
ceptance, E =Q +A. Thus when 
either Q or A becomes zero the effec- 
tiveness of the decision is also zero. 
Several applications of this formula are 
given, including the overworked Har- 
wood Manufacturing study. However, 
the importance of the acceptance of a 
decision in getting something done 
about it is most. properly heavily em- 
phasized. The lack of factual data only 


persuades one that further testing of 
the formula is indicated. 

The final 
creative management, is an appeal to 


chapter, on introducing 
managers to try the recipe. A functional 
organization chart Likert's 
linking-pin structure is illustrated. and 
recommended as ideal for promoting 


similar to 


participative management. The demo- 
cratic ethic is described as an expand- 
ing moral force in our society and the 
necessity for the application of demo- 
cratic principles in industry is pro- 
pounded. 

The authors recognize individual dif- 
ferences and the need for flexibility in 
dealing with them in management as 
elsewhere. "They stress the problems 
and difficulties in promoting change and 
do not offer their formula as a panacea 
for management’s troubles but as one 
which has had some practical value and 
is worth trying in other settings. 

The experiments described should be 
replicated using similar ingredients in 
different kitchens, but the 
stands 


t recipe as it 
is well worth tasting both by 
managers and psychologists in industry- 


Injured Young Czech Brains 


Otakar Kuéera and coworkers 


Psychopatologické Projevy pti Lehhych Di 


chopathologic Manifestations in C 


Prague: State Health Publishing House, 


34,60 kcs. 
Reviewed by L. Hoskov 


The first author here, Otakar Kučera, 
is psychiatrist and chief physician with 
Prague's Psychiatric Polyclinic for Chil- 
dren and Adolescents, an out-patient 
department of the Regional Health 
Institute of Central Bohemia. His co- 
workers are listed and described briefly 
in the review. The reviewers are a 
husband and wife team, L. Hoskov- 
cová and J. Hoskovec. L. Hoskovcová. 
an MD, has specialized in child Hiiobi 
atry. At present she is on the staff of 
the Psychiatric Hospital in Bohnice near 


tskych Encefalopatiich (Psy- 
of Mild Encephalopathies). 
1961. Pp. 260, 22 pictures. 


hildren 


cova and J. Hoskovec 


Prague. J, Hoskovec, PhD 
of archives of diagnostic 
the Institute of Psy 
University, 


is in charge 
material at 
chology, Charles 
: Prague, He served for some 
time as psychological diagnostician at 


the Special Home for Children at Do- 
brichovice, 


os publication is a fruit of many 


years of experience with children 
who suffer from mil 


d thies- 
hk encephalopth 


ased on observations made at 


the Children's Psychiatric Sanatorium 
in Dolní Počernice near Prague and at 
the Psychiatric Clinic for Children and 
Adolescents in Prague. 

The monograph is a result of the 
cooperation of an eight-member team 
headed by two child psychiatrists, O. 
Kučera and E. Stérbáková, and con- 
sisting of psychologists (J. Jirásek, 
Z. Matčjček), a pediatrician (K. Ma- 
cek), a neurologist (J. Dittrich), a 
speech therapist (Z. žlab), and an edu- 
cator (J. Poledne). 

The authors’ original aim was prac- 
tical: to present, in a systematic manner, 
their observations concerning therapy 
of children with mild encephalopathies. 
But in trying to find more objective 
diagnostic riteria and to increase thera- 
peutic effectiveness, the (iani qui 
of their explorations increased an 
forced them to attempt to grasp the 
basic nature of the problem from the 
psychi- 


anatomical, physiological and 
atric points of view. 

"Mild encephalopathies” 
small diffuse lesions of the 
tissue, of a permanent nature, 
pre» peri, or post-natally. The 
in the sense that the 
motor activity of the child is mot = 
viously affeered and the child's bod 
ligence is not. grossly impaired. By con 
: are marked iruga 
in perception, thought processes, an 


ri ; dis- 
nsi These primary 
outward behavior. The r 
a whole series 


cal mani- 
ual subject 


refer to 

cerebral 
acquired 
dis- 


order is “mild” 


trast, there 


orders are the basis for : 
of diverse psychopathologi 
festations which form the act 
of the work. 


the termi- 
ic the fact that B 
In view of ‘orders lacks 


; ic brain d 
nology of organic welcome 


= T s rowill 

uniformity, the reader e be 
" 

the. introductory chapter p concepts: 
critical analysis of terms an M 

The diagnosis of a mild encephe : 

S ud S hree se 
pathy in children 1s based on t ial 
of criteria: 1) the psychiatric 2) 
“A ; history, 4 
data, supplemented by base ! curtológi- 
somatic findings (pediatric, : ‘Bats “of 
cal, speech examinations, an holögieal 
;chologica 

motor function), and 3) nifi at 
findings, With respect to Rita 
underlying brain Testis We edd 
disturbances—hyperkinesia, f -irren 
ity, impulsiveness— point to A 
of the ascending reticular ac 
system. 


Out of a total of 901 children treated 
during the years 1954-1958, a selection 
was made of 186 cases with a di- 
agnosis of mild encephalopathy. In 100 
children all the necessary investigations 
were completed. These 100 cases were 
carefully classified according to di- 
agnosis and according to etiology. It 
is unfortunate that electroencephalo- 
graphic investigations could be carried 
out only in 22 children. 


j piAGNOsis of mild encephalopa- 
thies is greatly aided by a thorough 
psychological examination, including 
anal and evaluation of behavior in 
free life situations, examination of per- 
in standard test situations, 


formance 
and appraisal of basic mental func- 
tions by means of specially designed 
laboratory tests. 

Results obtained by a series of tests 
(the Terman-Merrill test, the Grace 
Arthur test, the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, Raven’s Progres- 
sive Matrices, the Kohs Block test, the 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man test, Strauss’ 
Marble Board test, the Figure-Back- 
ground test, Mat&jéek’s visuo-motor test 
of “drawing a progressive series of de- 
signs,” and others) are discussed, indi- 
cating the signs which are characteristic 
of children with mild encephalopathy. 
Particular attention is devoted to a 
qualitative analysis of the results of the 
Kohs Block test. Children with mild 
encephalopathy are characterized by a 
primitive impulsive manner of work 
rather than by a low numerical score. 
Characteristic also are the primitive 
drawings in the Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man test and in Matéjéek’s visuo-motor 
test. On the other hand, Jirásek's test 
of practical knowledge and general in- 
formation shows no impairment, The 
difference between the results of this 
test and the Goodenough test are of 
great practical value for the diagnosis 
of mild encephalopathy. 

The authors deal extensively with 
the psychotherapeutic guidance of chil- 
dren and parents and with the role 
of the teacher of the encephalopathic 
child. This part of the book is of 
definite practical importance. 

The supplement contains the forms 
for observing deviations in the behav- 


lor, items from Jirásek's test of prac- 
tical knowledge and general informa- 
tion, and instructions for investigations 
of laterality and Matéjéek’s visuo-motor 
test. 

The bibliography deserves critical 
comment. It is divided into four parts 
each of which was supplied by different 
authors. A single unified bibliography 
would have been more useful. Some ref- 
erences are incomplete. A monograph 
of this kind should contain a subject 
and author index. A welcome feature 
is the detailed summary in English 
and Russian. 

In conclusion it may be said, with 
regard to the psychological aspects of 
the monograph, that it will be ex- 
tremely valuable not only to psychol- 
ogists who study children with mild en- 
cephalopathy but also to others who 
are interested in using psychological 
methods in psychopathology. The prin- 
cipal author, Dr. O. Kučera, is an ex- 
cellent teacher and organizer. This or- 
ganizational talent was invaluable in 
the planning of this publication. In 
collaboration with a group of compe- 
tent specialists he has succeeded in 
producing a book which treats the 
theme comprehensively and in depth. 
(This review was prepared in the frame of acti 


ties supported by the 
grant G19469, 


vi- 
National Science Foundation 
awarded to Dr. Josef Brozek.) 


I do not wish to hide the fact that I can 
only look with Tepugnance . . . upon the 
buffed-up pretentiousness of all these vol- 
umes filled with wisdom, such 
fashionable nowadays. For I 
isfied that the accepted methods 
must endlessly increase these follies and 
blunders, and that even the complete an- 
nihilation of all these fanciful achieve- 
ments could not possibly be as harmful as 
this fictitious (psycholo 
its accursed fertility, 


as are 
am fully sat- 


gical) science with 
— IMMANUEL KANT 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


TELEVISION, CHILDREN, ERRORS 


The contretemps over the review 
(CP, June 1963, 8, 248f) of the pam- 
phlet publication of four chapters of 
Television and the Child, about which 
Dr. Himmelweit protests in her letter to 
your journal is a result of a series of 
confusions between the ethics and man- 
ners of scientific publishing and wider 
writing for the general public. The first 
error was I believe made by the authors 
of the complete study, which Dr. Him- 
melweit documents in her letter, in let- 
ting chapters of their book be published 
and circulated in a form which she had 
not fully investigated. But they were 
published, the omissions against which 
she protests were made, and the pam- 
phlet was receiving wide circulation. I 
reviewed it as a unit as I would review 
any publication that stood on its own, 
with a complete careful reference to the 
longer study. 

The second error was made by my 
office. Contemporary Psychology did not 
ask me to review this pamphlet at all. 
Your editorial office, in a letter from 
Professor Lumsdaine, dated June 26, 
1963, asked me to review a pamphlet 
called Television for Children, Founda- 
tion for Character Education, Boston, 
1962. This pamphlet arrived in my office 
in an unlabeled envelope, simultaneously 
with the pamphlet edition of part of Dr. 
Himmelweit’s book, and both pamphlets 
were filed in the folder marked for the 
Contemporary Psychology, review, and 
only one—Television and the Child—was 
given to me to take with me on a trip 
on which I planned to write the review. 
After the review had been written and 
sent off to Contemporary Psychology, my 
secretary discovered the error and I im- 
mediately telephoned your office, saying 
that I had reviewed the wrong pamphlet. 
that I felt sure that you had reviewed 
the whole book. (as indeed you had, E. 
Macoby, CP, 1959. 4, 357) and that I 
thought you should check the matter, and 
I, myself, would of course be glad to 
withdraw the review. I had enjoyed do- 
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ing it and thinking over the problems 
that it raised. You said, with, I am 
afraid, more gallantry than caution, my 
dear editor, never mind, you were de- 
lighted to have it. And there the matter 
ended. Incidentally, a second injustice 
was done because Television for Chil- 
dren was never reviewed by CP. 

The episode suggests the dangers and 
pitfalls which attend any mixture of sci- 
entific and popular writing. publication 
and reputation, a mixture with which 
neither the United States nor the United 
Kingdom are very able to deal. I re- 
cently had my Growing up in New 
Guinea, reissued by Pelican Press in the 
United Kingdom with a new jacket, pic- 
ture, a phoney photograph of a child 
from another area, caressing a carving 
done by quite different people; the whole 
thing a travesty on responsible scientific 
work. I had never been consulted at all, 

The episode has given Dr. Himmel- 
weit an opportunity to set the record 
straight on the pamphlet, which I assume 
she had not done before, and to express 
any other objections which she had to 
my attempt to do justice to an edition of 
her work which I assumed she had 
authorized. 
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